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PREFACE. 


IN  the  present  book  we — for  as  writers  like  kings  may  speak  in  the 
plural  it  is  here  used  throughout — have  taken  upon  ourselves  to 
add  yet  another  to  the  already  great  array  of  commentaries  on  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  Some  special  reason  for  such  an  addition 
may  well  be  asked  for  and  we  proceed  to  give  it. 

All  the  many  commentaries  on  the  Christian  Gospels  known  to 
us  are  the  work  of  Christian  belie vers  ;  believers,  it  is  true,  of  very 
varying  types,  but  still  believers  of  some  type  or  other.  The  present 
work  is  not.  It  is  the  work  of  a  non-believer  in  Christianity.  " 

The  subject  therefore  is  here  approached  from  a  standpoint 
entirely  different  from  that  of  Christian  commentators.  The  one 
sole  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  give  to  readers  a  faithful 
record  of  the  impressions,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  which  have 
been  left  upon  us  by  a  long  study  of  this  Gospel  narrative.  Our 
one  purpose  in  this  book  has  been  to  write  down  our  plain  thoughts, 
nn  exaggerated  and  untoned  down,  upon  each  section  of  this  Gospel 
matter.  And  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  without  some  service  even  to 
Christians  themselves  to  read  the  thoughts  and  impressions 
produced  in  the  mind  of  a  non-believer  by  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Gospel  narrative. 
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A     PLAIN     COMMENTAEY 


ON  THE 


FIBST     GOSPEL. 


MATTHEW  I. 

THE  Christian  Scriptures  assuredly  make  a  strange  beginning. 
To  trace  the  descent  of  Jesus  through  a 
person  expressly  declared  to  be  not  his  father 
is  a  curious  proceeding.  To  set  before  us 
a  long  list  of  ostensible  ancestors,  and  then, 
when  we  have  reached  the  final  name  in  that 
list,  to  be  told  that  Jesus  was  not  his  son, 
feels  a  highly  eccentric  procedure.  Whatever 
else  this  genealogical  record  may  be,  it  is 
eminently  and  decidedly  not  "the  book  of 
the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  as  our 
author,  singularly  enough,  at  once  proceeds  to 
show  us. 

On  what  ground  a  genealogy  of  Joseph  is 
thought  to  possess  any  interest  or  any  import- 
ance we  have  never  been  able  to  discern.  The 
pedigree  of  Mary  might  conceivably  have  a 
value  of  its  own ;  but  what  real  bearing  of  any 
kind  the  table  here  placed  before  us  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  is  not  discoverable. 

Seeing  then  that  this  is  not  a  pedigree  of 
Jesus  himself  at  all,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon 
it.  We  may  just  observe  that  it  is  a  genealogy 
that  would  reflect  honour  neither  upon  Jesus  nor 
upon  anyone  else.  The  catalogue  of  fore- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1  The  genealogy 
Christfrom  Abraham 
to  Joseph.  18  He  was 
conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  born  of  the 
Virgin  Marywhen  she 
was  espoused  to  Jo- 
seph. 19  The  angel 
satisfieth  the  mis- 
deeming thoughts  of 
Joseph,  and  interpre- 
teth  the  names  of 
Christ. 

1  The  book  of  the  gene- 
ration of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  son  of  David,  the  son 
of  Abraham. 

2  Abraham  begat  Is- 
aac;   and  Isaac   begat 
Jacob  ;  and  Jacob  begat 
Judas  and  his  brethren  ; 

3  And     Judas    begat 
Phares     and    Zara    of 
Thamar ;    and    Phares 
begat  Esrom ;  and  Es- 
rom  begat  Aram : 

4  And  Aram  begat  A- 
minadab ;  and   Amina- 
dab  begat  Naasson ;  and 
Naasson  begat  Salmon ; 

5  And  Salmon   begat 
Booz   of   Rachab;   and 
Booz    begat    Obed    of 
Ruth;  and  Obed  begat 


6  And  Jesse  begat  Da- 
vid the  king ;  and  David 
the  king  begat  Solomon 
of  her  that  had  been  the 
wife  of  Urias  ; 

7  And  Solomon  begat 
Roboam ;  and  Roboam 
begat  Abia;  and  Abia 
begat  Asa ; 

8  And  Asa  begat  Josa- 
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phat ;  and  Josaphat  be- 
gat Joram;  and  Joram 
begat  Ozias ; 

9  And     Ozias    begat 
Joatham ;  and  Joatham 
begat  Achaz  ;  and  Achaz 
begat  Ezekias ; 

10  And  Ezekias  begat 
Manasses;   and  Manas- 
ses   begat    Amon ;  and 
Amon  begat  Jpsias ; 

11  And   Josias   begat 
Jechonias  and  his  breth- 
ren, about  the  time  they 
were    carried    away  to 
Babylon : 

12  And      after     they 
were  brought  to  Baby- 
lon, Jechonias  begat  Sa- 
lathiel;    and    Salathiel 
begat  Zorobabel ; 

13  And  Zorobabel  be- 
gat  Abiud;  and  Abiud 
begat  Eliakim ;  and  E  Ha- 
kim begat  Azor ; 

14  And    Azor     begat 
Sadoc ;  and  Sadoc  begat 
Achim;  and  Achim  be- 
Eliud ; 

15  And   Eliud    begat 
Eleazar ;    and    Eleazar 
begat     Matthan ;     and 
Matthan  begat  Jacob ; 

16  And   Jacob   begat 
Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary,    of    whom     was 
born     Jesus,     who     is 
called  Christ, 


fathers  and  mothers  here  set  forth  would 
excite  few  people's  envy.  The  majority  of  the 
names  in  this  list  are  of  such  a  character  that 
kinship  to  them  would  with  most  men  be 
wished  to  be  kept  quiet. 

We  may  also  just  remark  that  there  is 
nothing  special  and  peculiar  in  this  ancestry, 
at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  major 
part  of  it.  All  Jews  were  children  of  Abraham ; 
and  the  habits  of  David  and  his  son  Solomon 
were  such  as  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a 
great  number  of  Jews  enjoyed  descent  from 
them.  Of  course,  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
table  of  pedigree,  the  descent  becomes  more 
confined  and  restricted  in  the  later  stages ;  but 
it  is  mere  assumption  to  suppose  that  this 
table  culminated  exclusively  in  Joseph.  Even 
if  it  did,  the  lineage  here  set  forth  would  in 
substance  be  that  of  very  numerous  collaterals 
in  the  preceding  stages.  Thus,  if  we  take  the 
ancestry  here  given  as  that  of  Joseph,  and  hence,  in  some  way 
not  decipherable,  that  of  Jesus  also,  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
about  it,  and  certainly  nothing  honouring.  The  proposition  that 
the  veins  of  Joseph,  and  by  some  mysterious  process  of  ascription 
those  of  Jesus,  were  filled  with  royal  blood,  or  with  blood  that  had 
once  been  royal  in  Israel,  was  one  naturally  thought  desirable  to 
be  established  by  a  Christian  Jew  writing  to  Jews.  How  far  this 
proposition  was  a  genuine  and  just  one  so  far  as  it  concerns  Joseph, 
we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  inasmuch  as  Jesus 
himself  was  the  offspring  of  the  Divine  Being  and  of  woman,  from 
any  participation  in  whose  production  man  himself  was  pointedly 
and  carefully  excluded,  Joseph  and  his  genealogy  seem  to  ordinary 
mortals  an  elaborate  superfluity. 

There  is,  too,  something  very  odd  in  seeing  Christians  who  are  so 
edified  with  the  fact  of  Jesus  being  a  carpenter's  son,  and  with  the 
patent  humble  circumstances  of  everyone  and  everything  around 
him ;  who  love  to  dwell  upon  his  fondness  for  and  blessings  of  the 
poor  and  the  humble,  and  his  strictures  upon  and  menaces  of  the 
rich  and  worldly  great,  contending  for  the  human  royalty,  via 
Joseph,  of  Jesus'  own  veins.  The  royal  lineage  of  Jesus  and  his 
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brethren  and  sisters  certainly  seems  to  have  been  unknown  at 
Nazareth,  at  Jerusalem,  or  indeed  anywhere,  and  is  never  alluded 
to  by  friend  or  enemy. 

This  genealogy,  altogether  apart  from  the  rival  one  found  in 

17  So  all  the  genera-      Luke'  •has  o£  itsel£  greatlv  harassed  Christian 
tions  from  Abrahanvto      commentators  ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  it  does 

David      are     fourteen 

.generations ;  and  from      not  correspond  with  what  we  find  in  the  Old 

David  until  the  carrying  . 

awajr  into  Babylon  are      Testament.     And  it   must    be   owned  at  the 

fourteen      generations;  ,     T»       T         xi     L   ^  •       -i  >    '    • 

and  from  the  carrying      outset,  .Reader,  that  this  does  not  give  us  a 

away  into  Babylon  unto  „  11-  ?  ,  i       > 

Christ     are    fourteen      very   favourable   impression   ot    our   author  s 

venerations.  i  •   i     •  •  >     •  i 

accuracy ;  which  impression  is  not  improved 

when  we  note  that  in  summarizing  even  his  own  list  he  does  not 
state  the  numbers  correctly. 

We  now  come  to  the  real  "  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus." 
Instead  of  having  a  long  list  of  forefathers  as 
professedly  alleged  in  the  preceding  account, 

We  now  find   tliat  Jesus  had  bllt  °ne>  and  One 

onlJ>  forefather— Jehovah  himself.  The  con- 
the  H5ndGhost  chi'ld  °f  nexi°n  °f  Jesus  with  our  human  race  comes, 
and  comes  solely,  on  the  female  side.  Those, 
however,  who  are  disposed  to  do  so,  may  comfort  themselves  by 
reflecting  that  Jesus  at  any  rate  had  one  human  grandfather ;  so 
that  after  all  man  is  not  so  excluded  from  his  production  as  might 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the  case. 

And  now,  Reader,  what  are  we  to  say  about  this  strange  verse  ? 
We  think  it  is  far  the  best  to  pass  it  in  silence.  If  it  be  true  there 
are  things  best  left  unsaid,  it  is  also  true  there  are  things  best  left 
unthought  of.  There  can  be  no  good  in  any  sense  of  the  word  in 
dwelling  upon  what  is  here  laid  before  us ;  a  view  strongly  con- 
firmed to  us  by  everything  we  have  met  with  upon  the  subject.  For 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  the  pietistic  utterances  of  believers 
or  the  hostile  animadversions  of  sceptics  form  the  more  unpleasant 
reading  on  this  matter. 

The  condition  in  which  Mary  was  thus  "  found  "  rendered  her 
liable  by  the  Mosaic  code  to  be  stoned  to  death. 
hu9sb?nd!  iSngP  a  just      That  divine  code  was,  as  we  know,  full  of  the 
Seth^bhcK      death   penalty;   possibly  to  make  up  for  its 
putPher  Sy^y.  tO      appalling  laxity  in  other  respects.     The  grow- 
ing humanity  of  men,  and  the  control  exercised 
on  this  subject  by  the  Roman  authorities  in  Judea,  had,  however, 

1* 
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rendered  the  carrying  out  of  many  of  the  divine  enactments 
regarding  the  infliction  of  death  no  longer  practicable.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  real  danger  of  men's  then  setting  about  the  stoning 
of  a  pregnant  maid  to  death.  Hence  the  praises  of  the  gentleness 
of  Joseph  for  being  "minded  to  put  her  away  privily"  on  dis- 
covering the  disconcerting  condition  of  his  betrothed,  in  which 
Christian  commentators  indulge  themselves,  are  very  ludicrous. 
Discretion  and  privacy  were  as  obviously  the  best  practical  methods 
in  these  delicate  circumstances  eighteen  centuries  ago  as  they 
would  be  still.  It  certainly  seems  a  pity  that  when  the  angel 
Gabriel  came  to  apprize  Mary  of  the  great  impending  event  of 
Jesus'  conception  he  did  not  also  apprize  Joseph,  who  was  at  that 
very  time  betrothed  to  her.  It  would  have  saved  many  unpleasant- 
nesses, which  would  have  been  far  better  saved  altogether  than 
removed  afterwards. 

We  now  encounter  the  Supernatural,  and  whenever  such  is  the 
case  our  human  faculties  cease  to  be  any  guide 
!  beESd!  to  us ;  cease,  indeed,  to  be  of  any  service  what- 
ever  so  far  as  ascertainment  of  truth  goes.  Any 
Attempt  to  sift  or  test  the  Supernatural  by 
an7  Powers  we  possess  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a 
mere  inanit7-  When  we  enter  the  domain 
of  the  Supernatural  all  that  guides  us  in  the 
Natural  ceases  to  avail  us.  We  can  predicate  nothing  :  cannot  lay 
down  a  single  proposition.  We  do  not  know  what  or  whether  any- 
thing known  to  us  holds  good  or  not.  For  though  some  pious 
philosophers  have  ventured  to  assert  that  even  in  the  region 
of  the  Supernatural  absolute  contradictions  cannot  co-exist, 
and  that  mathematical  considerations  retain  their  validity,  it  is 
an  assumption  simply ;  obviously  and  naively  drawn  merely 
from  our  own  consciousness.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  when 
the  Supernatural  comes  in  contact  with  the  human  mind,  it 
inevitably  affects  us  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind.  Hence,  in  the  endless  mass  of  recorded  Supernaturalisms 
we  possess,  we  find  the  grave  and  the  ridiculous ;  the  pleasing  and 
the  odious  ;  the  decent  and  the  indecent ;  the  apposite  and  the 
absurd. 

Though  much  of  the  Supernatural  we  meet  with  in  these  Gospels 
and  elsewhere  is  a  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  the  greater  part 
is  neither  in  accordance  with  nor  at  variance  with  those  laws  as 
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known  to  us  ;  but  is,  or  professes  to  be,  something  altogether  out- 
side, above,  or  independent  of  Nature.  Hence  the  angels  we 
occasionally,  and  the  devils  we  so  plentifully  meet  with  in  these 
Gospels  lie,  like  other  supernatural  items,  quite  out  of  reach  of 
proof  or  disproof. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  instance  laid  before  us  in  this  verse, 
we  cannot  help  the  remark  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  infelicitous 
examples  of  Supernaturalism  we  can  call  to  mind.  The  combina- 
tion of  an  angel  and  a  dream,  considered  as  a  machinery  for 
producing  the  result  thereby  brought  about,  is  as  awkward  a  one 
as  we  could  well  be  asked  to  picture.  The  angel  and  the  dream 
spoil  each  other,  and  offer  an  incongruity  it  is  vain  to  grapple  with. 
The  angel  without  the  dream  would  have  been  admirable ;  the 
dream  without  the  angel  passable.  But  the  confused  accounts  in 
this  and  in  a  subsequent  verse  give  the  impression  of  a  bona-fide 
angel's  visit,  and  yet  that  the  visit  and  the  message  formed  part  of 
the  texture  of  the  dream  itself. 

As  this  dream  is  but  one  of  many  to  be  found  in  the  beginning 
of  this  Gospel,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  to  us  it  certainly  seems 
that  dreams  and  "such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of  "  are  most  un- 
worthy vehicles  for  the  supposed  communication  of  grave  messages 
from  Heaven.  The  use  of  a  medium  so  justly  and  inherently 
suspicious  as  a  dream,  the  very  emblem  of  all  that  is  fantastic, 
illusory,  and  baseless,  impresses  us  most  unfavourably.  Dreams 
played  an  extensive  part  in  superstitious  ages.  They  have  long 
since  fallen  into  a  well  -  merited  contempt,  f  or  _  any  thing  more 
inherently  ignoble  and  trumpery  cannot  be  thought  of.  The  use 
of,  and  the  setting  before  men  the  use  of,  a  medium  of  such  a  kind 
in  connexion  with  supposed  momentous  revelations  from  Heaven 
to  man  are  far  from  reassuring.  It  is  a  medium  humbling  enough 
to  man,  but  infinitely  more  so  to  Heaven  itself. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  for  man  to  call  in  question  the  choice 
of  methods  in  dealing  with  us  that  it  may  please  Heaven  to 
make.  There  are,  Reader,  certain  believers  who  seem  to  take  a 
positive  pleasure  in  abasing  all  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  human 
mind  before  one  of  the  very  poorest  of  its  qualities — faith.  They 
appear  to  think  that  the  more  arduous  belief  is  made  the  more 
merit  there  is  in  acquiring  it ;  hence  they  embrace  and  apparently 
«ven  enjoy  "  difficulties  "  of  all  kinds.  Happily  this  disposition  is 
not  now  common.  Whether  Heaven  intended  it  or  not  the  undoubted 
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result  of  Scripture  difficulties  has  been  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
Christian  belief  now  existing  to  the  modest  dimensions  Christians 
so  often  and  so  truly  lament. 

This  very  early  opportunity  was  taken  to  inform  Joseph  what  his 

wife's  child  had  to  be  called,  though  as  we 

foJt^ad±,shandbtiZ      see  according  to  the  third  Gospel,  Mary  her- 

sus*  fat  hi8  Sfsave      self  had  already  previously  been  informed- 

hi^  people  from    their      a]go  by  an  g^gel,  but  not  in  a  dream— what 

was  to  be  his  name.     It  is  with  regret  we  are 

unable  to  follow  the  custom  of  Christian  commentators  at  this 
point  and  make  a  number  of  effusive  observations  upon  the  name 
Jesus.  What  little  we  have  to  offer  will  be  very  prosaic.  The 
name  Jesus  was  a  somewhat  common  one  amongst  the  Jews,  and 
we  are  unable  to  see  that  it  is  any  more  distinctly  appropriate  to 
Jesus  himself  than  many  other  Jewish  names  would  have  been,  for 
all  names  thus  given  to  children  are  etymologically  highly  com- 
plimentary. Unlike,  in  this  respect,  the  founders  of  most  of  the 
other  great  creeds,  the  personal  name  of  Jesus  has  not  attached 
itself  to  his  system  -and  his  followers ;  the  more  robust  terms  of 
Christians  and  Christianity,  derived  from  one  of  Jesus'  many  official 
designations,  fulfilling  that  object.  His  personal  name  is,  however, 
specially  borne  by  one  section  of  his  followers — the  Society  of 
Jesas — who  have  not  made  the  designation  a  very  pleasant  one  to 
the  world  generally,  or  a  very  palatable  one  even  to  many  of  the 
other  followers  of  Jesus. 

"  His  people."  Who  are  these  ?  Clearly  not  his  Father's  people, 
"  My  people  Israel."  For  though  Jesus  tells  us  he  was  "  not  sent 
but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  his  mission  so- 
regarded  was  quite  a  failure,  the  house  of  Israel  being  then,  and 
ever  since  continuing,  lost  sheep,  if  non-acceptance  of  Jesus  mean 
being  lost.  And  as  applied  to  us  Gentiles,  the  question,  Who  are 
"  his  people,"  and  how  do  they  become  so  ?  is  beset  with  too  many 
theological  disputings  to  be  entered  upon  here.  All  human  beings 
are,  we  understand,  God's,  that  is,  Jesus's  people.  But  this  broad 
meaning  is  hardly  the  one  here  intended,  though  there  is  not 
wanting  a  Christian  sect  who  so  maintain.  According  to  any  of 
the  narrower  and  more  usual  interpretations  of  the  phrase,  Jesus* 
people  are  and  have  ever  been  but  a  small  fraction  of  our  race,  and 
according  to  any  of  these  meanings  of  "his  people  "  who  are  saved, 
it  is  clear  all  the  rest  of  us  are  unsaved,  logic  and  theology  being 
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here,  at  any  rate,  in  agreement.  We  think  mankind  generally,  so 
far  from  grudging  this  happy  minority  their  good  fortune,  will 
sincerely  hope  it  may  be  abundantly  realized.  The  familiar  picture 
we  have  so  often  set  before  us,  of  the  anguish  that  will  be  felt  by 
the  lost  at  the  last  day  on  contrasting  their  own  dreadful  destiny 
with  the  happy  fate  of  the  elect,  seems  to  us  a  misconception,  that 
happy  fate  being  a  decidedly  redeeming  feature,  and  a  solace  of  the 
gloomy  scene.  It  is  the  happy  elect  who  must,  or  at  any  rate  who 
ought,  to  feel  a  pang  on  beholding  the  bulk  of  their  fellow  mortals 
doomed  by  Jesus  to  eternal  misery. 

"We  now  come  across  a  very  familiar  feature  of  these  Gospels, 

22  Now  all  this   was      and  more  especially  of  this  first  one  —  the  quot- 
finedwhichw^poken      ation  of   passages    from   the   Old   Testament 

of  the  Lord  by  the  pro-  which  are  stated  to  be  prophecies  and  predic- 
pnet,  saying,  *  * 

tions  of  Jesus.  We  shall  have  so  many 
opportunities  of  considering  this  subject  later  on  that  we  propose 
to  adjourn  our  remarks  upon  it  for  a  time. 

The  quotation  here  made  by  our  author,  and  declared  by  him  to 

23  B  h  id  '    •        he  a  prophecy  of  Jesus,  informs  us  that  many 
shall  be  with  child,  and      centuries  before  this  time,  one  of  the  Jewish 

shall  bring  forth  a  son, 

and  they  shall  call  his      seers  had  declared  that  Jesus  should  be  called 

name  Emmanuel,  which 

being  interpreted  is,  God  by  the  name  .Emmanuel,  a  word  our  author 
thoughtfully  translates  for  his  readers.  What 
the  Prophet  meant  by  "  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel  "  we 
are  unable  to  make  out,  as  we  come  Across  no  trace  of  the  name 
being  borne  by  or  elsewhere  applied  to  Jesus.  But  we  shall  find 
that  even  the  acknowledged  double  meanings  of  prophecies  are 
often  a  very  inadequate  number  to  do  them  complete  justice. 

There  is  nothing  by  which  we  can  form  much  idea  of  the  interval 
between    Joseph's    dream    and  the   birth   of 
Jesus  ;  but  the  dream  was  a  success  in  remov- 
had  abfdden0f  him,  La°nd     ing  Joseph's  misgivings,  so  he  «  took  unto  him 
his   wife-"      The  following  verse,  if  not  the 


foVhlr  SrtboS*        CaUSe  °f>  at  rate  reminds  US  °f  One  °f  the 


his  name      oldest  and  one  of  the  most  curious  and  most 

f 

conspicuous  of  the  internal  dissensions  or 
Christendom  —  the  varying  views  held  concerning  Jesus'  mother. 
In  his  chief  Church  the  mother  of  Jesus  is  regarded  as  and  called  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  has  rendered  to  her  homage  and  devotion  scarcely 
less  —  often  said  to  be  greater  —  than  that  paid  to  her  son.  By  the 
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Protestant  bodies  this  Mariolatry  is  declared  to  be  idolatry,  and  in 
those  bodies  Jesns'  mother  is  scarcely  even  mentioned.  Hence  we 
find  this  last  verse  to  be  the  subject  of  angry  and  not  the  pleasantest 
sort  of  controversy  between  learned  Christian  partisans.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  meddle  in  such  a  matter.  The  subject  as  thus  variously 
treated  furnishes,  however,  an  excellent  example  of  the  delightful 
science  of  Scripture  exegesis.  Were  we  not  so  often  warned  that 
the  apparent  meaning  of  Scripture  is  not  its  real  meaning,  we 
should  inevitably  conclude  from  what  our  author  here  says,  that 
after  Jesus'  birth,  the  ordinary  relations  of  man  and  wife  subsisted 
between  Joseph  and  Mary.  If  such  were  not  his  meaning,  he  has 
been  most  unfortunate  in  expressing  himself.  However,  the 
perpetual  virginity  of  Jesus'  mother  is  an  article  of  faith  with  the 
major  part  of  Christians.  The  notion  that  the  womb  that  bare 
a  son  to  God  should  afterwards  bare  ordinary — and,  as  would 
seem,  very  ordinary — mortals  is  distasteful  to  most  Christians, 
and  is  not  altogether  relished  even  by  many  rigorous  Protestants 
though  defended  by  others.  And  certainly  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Jesus  we  read  of  do  not  seem  to  have  contracted  any  grace  from 
the  relationship,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  they  were  not  followers  of,  or 
even  believers  in,  their  divine  brother. 

It  appears  to  have  been  thought  necessary  or  desirable  that  Jesus 
should  be  born  in  wedlock.  We  have  no  option,  Reader,  but  to 
state  that  to  us  the  proprieties  suffer  far  more  than  they  gain  from 
this  arrangement.  Jesus  was  the  offspring  of  the  wife  but  not  of 
the  husband — an  arrangement  by  which  marriage  as  an  institution 
is  assuredly  not  much  honoured.  Nay,  fidelity  to  the  one 
purpose  of  this  work  compels  us  to  add  that  the  narrative  here 
before  us  grievously  dishonours  marriage  in  its  very  essence. 

Why  man  should  have  been  'excluded  from  participation  in  the 
formation  of  the  human  body  which  the  Christian  scheme  necessi- 
tated the  assumption  of  by  Jesus  cannot  be  conjectured  :  for  it  is 
obvious  the  divine  personality  might  equally  well  have  animated  a 
body  produced  in  the  customary  manner.  The  actual  body  of 
Jesus  was  thus  composed  solely  of  woman's  flesh,  which  cannot  be 
considered  as  in  any  way  purer  or  higher  than  man's  own,  and 
which  seems  a  very  partial  representation  of  the  human  race. 

Gladly,  Header,  do  we  leave  what  we  cannot  help  terming  this 
most  unwholesome  chapter. 
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MATTHEW  II. 

IT  is,  we  think,  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  know  the 
precise  date  of  this  memorable  event.  As  with 

CHAPTER  II.  ., 

i  The  wise  men  out  of     many  another  momentous   occurrence  in    the 

the  east   are  directed  i  J »       i.  •   A.  J.T  j_  x  •  e    j  i          i 

to  Christ  by  a,  star,  ii  world,  s   history,  the  exact  time  of  the  change 

Zndyo/err&pres-  from  B.C.    into   A.D.   remains  unknown.     The 

Into  EgyftS,e^leje.  impression  which  probably  most  readers  of  this 

SHerold  h*ia™merihe  GosPel  bring  with  them>  that  Jesus  was  born  on 

d£t£°*p  cfcJSTK  the25thDecember  in  the  year  1  of  our  era,  isun- 

ln!o&lleintoKl  fortunately  not  only  not  well  founded  but  quite 

A*™  when  Jesus  was  a  mistaken  one.     Scholars— those  patient  and 

bom  in  Bethlehem  of  laborious,  but  most  prosaic  beings,  who  have 

Judaea   in   the  days  of  .  .          . 

Herod  the  king,  behold      demolished  so  many  agreeable  illusions — assure 

there   came  wise   men,  . 

from  the  east  to  Jemsa-  us  that  Jesus  was  born  in  the  year  4,  B.C.,  thus 
shedding  a  most  untimely  humour  over  the 

occurrence ;  and  thereby  also  rendering  all  our  dates  based  upon 
"  the  year  of  our  Lord  "  wrong  ones.  Even  scholars  cannot  discover 
in  what  part  of  the  year  Christmas  Day  occurred.  In  spite  of  the 
asserted  non-importance  of  this  knowledge,  few  people,  we  think,  will 
be  able  to  help  regretting  that  we  cannot  fix  in  our  calendar  this 
great  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  our  race.  The  two  days  now 
observed  in  different  parts  of  Christendom  in  honour  of  the  event 
are  mere  guesses,  and  the  immense  probability  is  that  we  every 
year  pass  by  the  real  anniversary  unobserved  and  unhonoured. 

We  are  more  fortunate  in  knowing  accurately  the  place  where  the 
auspicious  event  transpired.  Our  Creator,  in  his  human  capacity, 
first  saw  light  in  the  Jewish  village  of  Bethlehem,  about  six  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Though  we  could  not  gather  the  fact  from  the 
narrative  before  us,  Jesus  was  born  away  from  home.  This  was  at 
Nazareth,  a  village  in  Galilee  some  eighty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
at  which  place  Joseph,  notwithstanding  his  royal  ancestry,  and  Jesus, 
notwithstanding  his  celestial  lineage,  both  followed  the  humble 
occupation  of  a  carpenter. 

After  Jesus  was  born,  the  first  thing  recorded  is  that  he  received 
a  visit  from  some  Eastern  Magi — or,  as  in  more  senses  than  one  the 
word  is  here  translated,  wise  men.  We  must  own  we  should  have 
liked  these  "wise  men"  better  had  they  come  from  the  West. 
Eastward  of  Palestine  is  the  dreary  region  and  home  of  Phantasm. 
IVestward  there  were  then  living  some  real  wise  men,  whose 
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names  are  yet  held  in  great  honour.  Alas  !  we  shall  find  that 
Iranian  wisdom  is  not  in  favour  in  heavenly  places. 

How  these  Magi  made  out  that  the  "  star"  they  had  seen  "in  the 

east "  denoted  the  birth  of  a  King  of  the  Jews 

2  saying,  Where  is  he  ° 

that  is  bom  King  of  the      is  not  clear.      There  are    no   known   human 

Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen 

his  star  in  the  east,  and  means  of  deciphering  any  connexion  between 
are  come  to  worship  him.  _ °  .  J 

the  two  things.      JNor  is  it  clear  why  they  or 

anyone  else  should  desire  to  worship  a  King  of  the  Jews,  and  make 
a  pilgrimage  for  that  purpose ;  for,  humanly  speaking,  a  King  of 
the  Jews  was  not  an  imposing  potentate.  There  seems  no  recourse 
for  solving  this  matter  but  the  supposition  of  some  supernatural 
illumination  of  these  Magi. 

Unfortunately  these  Magi  travelled  six  miles  out  of  the  true  way* 
Instead  of  going  to  Bethlehem  where  the  infant  lay,  they  unhappily 
went  "  to  Jerusakja  "  with,  as  we  shall  see,  the  most  disastrous- 
results.  The  "  star  "  seems  to  have  been  an  intermittent  sort  of 
guide,  for  on  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem  the  Magi  had  to  inquire 
"Where  is  he"  ?  and  singularly  enough  they  were  directed  to- 
Bethlehem  not  by  the  star  but  by  Herod  himself. 

Belief  in  omens,  prodigies,  and  portents,  is  a  heavy  affliction  and 

3  Wh       H  subjects  its  unhappy  victims  to  endless  anxieties- 
king  had  heard  these      and  terrors.    We  see  this  strongly  illustrated  in 

things,  he  was  troubled,  ,      „ 

and  all  Jerusalem  with  the  many  scares  from  comets  and  other  causes 
linn* 

which  so  terrified  men  throughout  the  Middle 

Ages.  What  a  blessed  deliverance,  Reader,  is  the  deliverance  from 
superstition ! 

The  change  of  title  here  made  from  King  of  the  Jews  to  Christ 

4  And  when  he  had      arrests  the  attention  very  markedly,  as  there  is 
SfandliribloUhe      nothing  recorded  to  lead  up  to  this  transition. 

manded^fthlm  wChere       We    maV   tere    remark    tnat    tnis    makes    the 

Christ  should  be  born.  fourth  title  already  bestowed  upon  our  Infant- 
Jesus.  Emmanuel,  King  of  the  Jews,  Christ.  Later  on  we  shall 
encounter  a  bewildering  multiplicity  of  others.  We  are  not  pre- 
possessed, nor  much  impressed,  with  this  titular  array.  One  single 
clear  designation  would  have  been  better  than  the  whole  list  of 
metaphorical  ambiguities  in  the  shape  of  name  borne  by  or  at  any 
rate  attributed  to  the  prophet  of  Nazareth.  Some  of  these  titles,  too, 
as  might  be  expected,  look  very  odd  when  placed  side  by  side,  and 
do  not  go  very  well  together.  In  studying  holy  writ,  however,. 
we  soon  become  used  to  the  incongruous. 
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The  curious  assembly  gathered  together  by  Herod  answered  his 

5  And  they  said  unto      PurP<>se,    and,    unhappily,    yielded    him    the 
him,  in  Bethlehem  of      information   he  was   in  quest  of.     "When  we 

Judaea;  for   thus   it  is 

written  by  the  prophet,      remember  the  constant  and  lamentable  want  of 

6  And  thou  Bethlehem,        .      .          . 

in  the  land  of  Juda,  art      insight  into  the  true  meaning  of  Old  Testament 

not  the  least  among  the  .  ,  .   ,  .  , 

princes   of  Juda :   for      prophecies — which  meaning  is  now  so  clear  tc~ 

out  of  thee  shall  come  a       ^,     .    ..  ,  , 

Governor,    that    shall      Christian    commentators — everywhere    shown 
by  these  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  "my  people 

Israel "  generally,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  this  very  striking 
instance  of  clear  and  penetrating  vision.  This  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able as  the  clue  here  vouchsafed  by  the  prophet  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
as  equivocal  as  prophetical  clues  generally  were.  For  it  was  the 
judicious  practice  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  as  was  also  the  case  at  Delphi 
and  elsewhere  where  this  art  was  cultivated,  to  carefully  avoid  clear- 
ness. Plain  speech  would  not  only  have  spoilt  the  charm  of  these 
utterances,  but  would  also  have  deprived  interpreters  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  displaying  those  powers  with  which  we  are  all  now  so 
familiar.  Hence  it  is  that  prophecies,  owing  to  this  extreme  care 
of  prophets  to  guard  against  definiteness,  are  often  ingenious 
masterpieces  of  circumlocution. 

"  A  Governor  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel "  is  a  phrase  not 
only  not  obviously  distinctive  of  any  given  person,  but  is  a  remark- 
ably general  and  promiscuous  one.  The  Governors  that  from  time 
to  time  ruled  "  my  people  Israel,"  were  very  numerous,  and  not 
very  remarkable,  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word.  We  do  not  think 
any  of  them  were  worth  having  their  birthplaces  predicted.  The 
Governors,  too,  that  ruled  Israel  were  not,  alas,  always  Israelites 
even.  Gentiles  often  discharged  this  duty,  did  so  in  Jesus'  own 
time.  And  we  shall  see  that  instead  of  ruling  Israel  or  being  a 
Governor  himself,  Jesus  paid  tribute  and  expressly  recognized 
Caesar's  jurisdiction.  We  are,  of  course,  all  now  aware  of  the 
"inner"  meaning  of  this  phrase;  the  spiritual  kernel  enclosed  in  the 
husk  of  mundane  phraseology  by  the  prophet  has  been  successfully 
extracted  by  theologians.  But  might  these  happy  theologians  not 
be  a  little  more  charitable  in  judging  those  Israelites  who  took  the 
words  of  the  prophet  in  their  natural  sense,  and  could  not  see  how 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  fulfilled  them  ;  more  especially  as  this  is  still 
the  view  taken  by  "  my  people  Israel "  ?  Before  we  leave  this 
verse,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  astonishment  at  the  license 
or  carelessness,  as  anyone  may  see  on  reference,  with  which  our- 
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author  "quotes"   scripture;  and   here  makes  this  assembly  also 
quote  it. 

The  Magi  evidently  fell  into   a   mistake   in  having   a  private 
interview   with  Herod ;  though  it  seems  that 

7  Then   Herod,   when  &  . 

he  had  privily  called  the      mutual  information  was  thus  obtained.     It  is 

wise  men,  enquired   of  .  _,  , 

them   diligently   what      to  be  presumed  Jblerod  was  informed      what 

time  the  star  appeared.  ,,    ,.  n  ,    ..    .        ,  ., 

time  the  star  appeared,  and  it  is  clear  tne 
Magi  got  an  answer  to  their  inquiry  "  Where  is  he  "  ?  and  were 
directed  by  Herod  to  Bethlehem. 

It  is  usual  to  ascribe  to  Herod  at  this    point   the   malicious 
intention  of   finding  the   little   King   of  the 
Jews,   the   little   Christ,    with   the  object  of 
killing  him.     This  does  not  seem  very  clear, 
ringhaSe  fwo?d      as  our  author  ascribes  the  Bethlehem  tragedy 
hto  aSme      to  Herod's  wroth  on  finding  himself  "mocked" 

by  the  non-return  of  the  Magi. 

The  heavenly  lantern,  whose  guidance  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  in  abeyance  in  Jerusalem,  now  resumed 
its  kindly  offices  to  the  Magi,  leading  them  to, 
they  saw  tn^thV^east1  an(l  standing  over,  the  place  where  Jesus  was. 
rme^&'ove1?  It  would  seem,  though  we  cannot  be  certain, 

where  the  young  child       ttat    tliese    j^agi    were   t]ie   only  persons   whO 

saw  this  celebrated  star.     They  were  the  only 

persons  to  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  of  any  service.     To  our 

thinking,  Reader,  it  was  a  sorrowful  star,  that 

10  When  they  saw  the  &'  ' 

star,  they  rejoiced  with      star  of   Bethlehem.     What  good  purpose  for 

-exceeding  great  joy. 

Jesus  or  lor  anyone  it  served  we  cannot  dis- 
cover. It  stood  over  Bethlehem,  however,  with  a  dire  meaning  to  the 
homes  there.  All  the  little  children  there,  except  the  one  that 
"fled"  into  Africa  were  soon  to  be  little  corpses.  The  star  of 
Bethlehem  has  had  some  little  tolerable  poetry  and  a  great  deal  of 
doggrel  addressed  to  it ;  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  religious 
and  sentimental  prose.  It  has,  too,  had  a  good  deal  of  banter 
bestowed  upon  it,  which  yields  less  amusement  however,  than  the 
laborious  effort  of  some  theologians  to  throw  light  upon  it  by 
semi-natural  conjectures  as  to  how  it  may  have  been  produced. 
They  seem  to  have  been  led  into  these  ill-advised  attempts  to 
naturalize  the  Magi's  light  from  its  being  termed  a  star  ;  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  the  Jews  who  did  not  know  what  or  where  the 
real  stars  are,  but  thought  them  to  be  little  ornaments  to 
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our   earth,   would  very   naturally   give  that  name    to    such   an 
appearance. 

"We  do  not  know  if  we  are  right  in  taking  the  house  here  men- 
tioned to  be  the  inn  in  an  outbuilding  of  which 

11  T|  And   when   they  ° 

were    come   into   the      Jesus,  according  to  another  Gospel,  was  born, 


pung  child  with  Mary      It  hardly  looks  as  though  Joseph  and  his  wif  & 

is    mother,    and    fell  ...  . 

down,  and  worshipped      would  like  to   remain  long  at  such  a  place. 

him  rand  when  they  had   m.  .     ,  .     ,        ,,      ,,          - 

opened  their  treasures,  Their  making  there  at  all,  would  seem  to  show 
gifts  fgold!  andf  ?ankiS  that  they  had  no  friends  in  Bethlehem. 

Much  fanciful  writing  has   been  compiled 

concerning  the  presents  offered  to  Jesus  by  these  Magi.  Their 
ideal,  symbolical,  illustrative  character  has  been  long  and  tediously 
dwelt  upon  ;  their  monetary  or  useful  quality  being  eschewed  by 
all  but  one  or  two  courageous  commentators  who,  perhaps  from 
the  fact  that  our  text  justly  places  the  precious  metal  first,  discover 
therein  a  providential  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  holy  family 
whilst  in  Egypt  :  a  view  which,  with  all  deference  to  the  more 
ambitious  efforts  we  have  mentioned,  seems  to  us  far  the  best  that 
has  been  suggested. 

The  idea  of  making  presents  to  the  Creator  of  the  World  is  not 
without  its  humorous  aspect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gods  have  in 
every  age  and  country  been  very  fond  of  presents  and  offerings. 
They  are  so  still.  And  though  we  have  now  no  means  of  actually 
getting  material  offerings  to  the  various  heavens  they  are  intended 
for  by  various  sections  of  our  race,  many  ingenious  methods  of 
utilizing  them  by  their  respective  representatives  here  are  in  opera- 
tion with,  it  is  understood,  full  and  undiminished  propitiatory 
effect. 

It  seems  a  great  pity  that  instead  of  being  warned  not  to  return 
to  Herod  the  Magi  were  not  warned  to  keep 
away  from  him  in  the  first  instance.  The 
notion  that  a  de  facto  King  of  the  Jews,  who 
had  a  number  of  sons,  should  wish  to  find  out 
and  pay  homage  to  a  new-born  King  of  the 
Jews  was  one  that  "  wise  men  "  should  scarcely  have  needed  any 
warning  against.  We  never  hear  again,  here  or  elsewhere,  of  these 
Magi.  One  would  have  thought  they  would  have  become  mission- 
aries of  the  New  Faith  to  their  own  countrymen  on  their  return 
home;  for,  according  to  some  commentators,  they  were  the  "first 
fruits"  of  the  Gentiles.  We  here  meet  with  what  we  shall  find  to  be 
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a  marked  characteristic  of  this  Gospel ;  namely,  that  what  we  should 
naturally  and  inevitably  expect  to  follow  given  events,  what  we 
are  led  up  to  look  for  from  the  very  nature  [of  the  occurrence 
recorded,  is  often  strikingly  and  conspicuously  absent.  "  Their 
own  country"  is  not  stated.  Whether  these  Magi  were  Persians, 
Hindoos,  Chinese,  or  whatever  else  we  shall  never  tknow.  They 
here  return  into  that  Oriental  obscurity  from  which,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  appalling  consequences  of  their  appearance  in  Bethle- 
hem, we  are  sorry  they  ever  emerged. 

And  now,  Reader,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  we  here  stay  and 
ask  ourselves  the  question,  What  do  we  think  of  these  Eastern 
Magi  and  their  star,  proffered  to  us  as  introductory  attestations  to 
a  supposed  genuine  Revelation  from  Heaven.  Well,  we  can  only 
reply  that  to  us  they[are  very  considerably  worse,  indeed  far  worse, 
than  none  at  all.  By  hypothesis,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
comes  to  our  planet  in  the  form  of  a  human  babe,  and  his  birth  is 
recognized  and  proclaimed  in  the  above  manner!  Nor  is  it  alto- 
gether the  parsimony  shown  in  such  small  marvels  that  jars  upon 
us  so  much.  It  is  the  quality,  not  the  quantity,  of  what  little  is 
here  set  before  us  that  is  so  repulsing.  That  the  appearance  of 
our.Creator  upon  our  little  globe  should  be  marked  in  some  becom- 
ing way  would  have  been  appropriate,  and  a  record  of  it  agreeable. 
That  he  should  have  come  in  silence,  unmarked  by  wonders  of  any 
kind,  would  also  have  had  a  dignity  of  its  own.  But  marvels  of 
this  type  repel  us  ;  they  chill  faith,  instead  of  inviting  it. 

There  were,  so  it  seems  to  us  mortals,  two  ways  open  to  Provi- 

13  And  when  they  were  denC6  °f  shielding  Jesus  from  harm'  First, 
departed,  behold,  the  by  staying  the  arm  of  Herod,  and  thus  savins: 

angel  of  the  Lord   ap- 

peareth  to  Joseph  in  a      not  only  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  also  the  lives  of 

dream,    saying,     Arise,          ,,  ,...,,.      „  ,,  ,  .,  , 

;md  take    the   young      all  his  little  fellow  towns-children  ;  or,  as  here 

child   and   his  mother,  .  ._ .    ,  ,  .,  „    . .       .,     ,  ., 

and  flee  into  Egypt,  and      given,  flight  on  the  part  or  the  holy  family, 

he  thou  there    until    I         '  '        °  *    *          n   xif 

bring  thee  word:   for      and  abandonment,  sauve  que  peut,  tor  all  the 

Herod    will    seek    the          ,••          T.II      -0^.111         -i  TTT-  •         i 

ypung  child  to  destroy  other  little  Bethlehemites.  We  are  grieved 
to  find  that  Providence  chose  the  latter.  And 
as  we  read  this,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  our  heart  is  not  Avith 
the  fugitives  into  Egypt,  but  entirely  with  the  little  victims  and 
their  parents  thus  left  behind. 

This  effort  of  Herod  to  find  and  destroy  the  little  King  of  the 
Jews,  the  little  Christ,  brings  before  us  a  very  curious  and  yet  very 
familiar  feature  of  ancient,  and  especially  of  Oriental  history, 
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namely,  a  belief  in  destiny  and  an  attempt  to  frustrate  it.  It  seems 
clear  Herod  believed  the  prophecy  which  declared  that  the  new- 
born King  at  Bethlehem  "  shall  rule  my  people  Israel,"  and  yet  he 
determined  to  spoil  this  piece  of  destiny  by  finding  and  killing  the 
infant.  How  men  could  ever  harbour  such  a  fatuous  idea  is  not 
intelligible.  Belief  in  destiny  and  submission  to  it  are  intelligible. 
So,  too,  are  disbelief  in  and  disregard  of  it.  But  belief  in  it,  and 
an  inane  attempt  to  quash  it,  are  not. 

To  what  part  of  Egypt  Joseph  took  his  wife  and  her  child  is  not 

14  When  he  arcs  he  s^a*e(^  '•>  nor  can  we  gather  how  long  they  had 
took  the  young  child  to  remain  in  that  country.  The  advent  of 

and  his  mother  by  night, 

and  departed  into  J  esus  upon  earth  was  a  very  troubled  one.  Born 
Egypt :  .  .  " 

in  an  inn,  or  rather  in  a  stable,  far  away  from 

his  human  home  ;  his  life  in  jeopardy  from  the  jealousy  of  a  petty 
tyrant ;  carried  by  night  into  a  foreign  land  to  escape  massacre — the 
narrative  is  truly  amazing,  in  more  senses,  perhaps,  than  one.  But  it 
is  not  interesting.  A  record  of  dangers  escaped  is  always  interesting 
when  related  of  purely  human  beings ;  but  a  record  of  dangers 
escaped  by  a  God  destined  to  escape  them,  to  whom  there  was  no 
real  possibility  of  their  actually  happening,  is  an  artificial,  stilted 
thing.  Such  narratives  have  an  air  of  make-believe  about  them 
that  robs  them  of  all  interest  and  renders  them  reading  of  an 
extremely  insipid  kind.  Anyone  who  will  read  the  apocryphal 
Gospels,  as  those  not  received  into  the  Canon  are  now  called,  will  find 
a  great  deal  more  tiresome  matter  of  this  kind,  showing  the  wonders 
that  befell  Jesus  in  Egypt,  and  the  many  "  narrow  escapes  "  he 
underwent. 

All  religious  systems  offer  us  a  curious  admixture  of  submission 
to  the  natural  and  professed  over-ruling  of  it. 

15  And  was  there  until  ° 

the   death  of   Herod:      Here  we  witness  a   marked  example   or   the 

that  it  might  be  fulfilled  _       _.        ,  .     ,. 

which  was  spoken  of  the  former;  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Creator  or  all 
saying,  Out  of  Egypt  things,  together  with  his  mother  and  her  hus- 

have  I  called  my  son.  .         _     '.       .,  •,    •      -n  J.M    J.-L      j      j_i 

band,  patiently  await  in  -kgypt  until  the  death 
of  a  trumpery  little  human  potentate  takes  place.  We  read  in 
Jewish  and  other  histories  of  persons  being  removed  for  much  less 
crimes  than  Herod  committed ;  aye,  in  the  very  volume  before  us, 
of  which  this  Gospel  forms  a  part,  we  read  of  persons  struck  dead 
for  relatively  venial  offences.  But  we  are  told  it  is  not  for  us  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  Heaven's  doings  and  non-doings.  We  agree  that 
there  is  not  much  profit  in  doing  so. 
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It  is  generally  thought  that  our  author's  narrative  was  first 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  addressed  more  especially  to  his  own 
countrymen.  His  continued  anxiety  to  show  how  Old  Testament 
passages  were  predictions  of  Jesus,  and  how  Jesus  fulfilled  them 
bears  out  this  view.  It  is  to  be  feared  our  author's  success  was  not 
great.  Anyone  who  will  read  the  passage  and  context  here  de- 
clared to  refer  to  Jesus  will,  we  think,  have  a  good  idea  how  far  the 
argument  was  likely  to  satisfy  and  convince. 

The  visit    of    the    Magi   to   Jerusalem   proved  to   be   a   most 

16  i    Then    Herod       calamitous  occurrence.      Their  declaration  in 

was mockedof  ttoTwSe      Jerusalem  that  a  King  of  the  Jews  was  just 

men     was    exceeding      born   excited   Herod's    attention;    led  to   the 

wroth,  and  sent  forth, 

and  slew  ail  the  children      flight   of    Jesus    and    his  parents    from    the 

that  were  m  Bethlehem,  * 

and  in  all  the  coasts      country ;  and,  worst  of  all,  led  to  the  dreadful 

thereof,  from  two  years 

old  and  under,  according      massacre  our  author  now  proceeds  to  narrate, 

to  the   time  which   he       _^  . 

had  diligently  enquired      What   useiul,  what   conceivable  purpose  was 

of  the  wise  men.  n  .         ,  .  , 

served  by  this  untoward  announcement  on  the 
part  of  the  Magi,  is  not  discoverable.  Jesus,  for  at  least  thirty 
years  afterwards  lived  in  seclusion  up  in  Galilee,  his  very  existence 
unknown  in  Jerusalem.  And  when  he  went  there  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  slightest  reference  either  by 
himself  or  by  anyone  else  to  what  we  here  read.  Anything  more 
utterly  purposeless  than  this  visit  to  Jerusalem  of  the  Magi  and  its 
pitiable  consequences  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

It  is  probable  the  wise  men  had  given  Herod  a  promise  to  return 
with  the  desired  information ;  hence  he  considered  himself — and  so 
our  author  apparently  thought  also — mocked. 

The  account  of  this  massacre  here  given  contains  some  singular 
features.  The  phrase  "  all  the  children  "  probably  means  all  the 
male  children  only :  though  discrimination  of  sex  would  cause  both 
trouble  and  delay  in  such  a  business.  The  butchery  included 
Bethlehem  and  "its  coasts,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  The  most 
singular  point,  however,  is  that  the  slaughter  was  extended  up  to 
children  of  two  years  old — little  things  who  could  move  about  and 
talk ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is  "  according  to  the  time  which  he 
had  diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  men."  Either  Herod  must  have 
misunderstood  the  Magi,  or  they  misled  Herod.  But  what  an 
egregious  business  the  whole  feels  to  be  every  way  !  Were  we  told 
that  Herod  overtook  these  mischievous  Magi  and  slaughtered  them 
also,  we  think  few  readers  would  feel  very  much  more  grieved. 
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The  first  Christinas  was  not  a  festive  one  in  Bethlehem.  There 
was  "  lamentation  and  weeping  and  great  mourning"  there.  Poor 
Bethlehem  !  The  journey  of  Joseph  and  Mary  from  Nazareth  for 
the  special  purpose  that  Jesus  might  be  born  in  Bethlehem  may 
have  been  an  honour,  but  it  was  dearly  bought.  The  coasts  of 
Bethlehem  have,  too,  since  then  been  freely  soaked  with  human 
blood  owing  to  the  great  but  vain  efforts  of  Christendom  to  wrest 
them  from  the  degradation  of  possession  by  the  followers  of  another 
great  Prophet. 

It  appears  that  this  terrible  massacre  was  no  mere  accident,  or 
untoward  incident.  Centuries  before  Herod, 
thlt  whicnhwwaasfspoken  the  Magi,  and  the  children  of  Bethlehem  were 
prophet'  ^born,  this  event  had  been  foreseen,  and  written 

down  in  tlie  book  of  Fate-     We  are  sorry  to 
tion  and  weeping,  and      iearn   this.       We   are    unable   to   gather   any 

great  mourning,  Rachel  °  » 

weeping  for  her  chil-      consolation  or  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that 

dren,  and  would  not  be 

comforted,  because  they      Jeremy  predicted  this  event.     Kay,  we  own 
that  to  us  it  constitutes  a  heavy  aggravation 

implying  as  it  does  that  this   fearful  slaughter  was  one  of  those 
things  that  had  to  be ;  was  foreseen  but  not  provided  against. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  however,  to  know  that  we  have  good  grounds  for 
not  agreeing  with  our  author  on  this  point.  A  reference  to  Jeremy 
himself  has  satisfied  us — presuming  we  possess  all  the  productions 
of  that  Seer — that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  imputation 
here  made.  Prophets,  it  is  true,  speak  in  whispers  only,  which  it 
requires  almost  another  prophet  to  understand.  But  even  prophets 
jire  not  always  unintelligible,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  meaning 
here  ascribed  to  Jeremy  in  this  passage  by  our  author  is  entirely 
groundless. 

With  the  amiable  view,  we  suppose,  of  softening  our  pain  at  the 
narrative  of  this  massacre,  and  its  permission  in  such  a  connection, 
some  commentators  have  ventured  to  offer  us  some  considerations, 
intended,  we  gather,  to  be  soothing  to  our  hearts  if  not  to  our 
minds.  These  little  victims  were  in  reality  favoured  beings,  we  are- 
told  ;  they  are  now  termed  "  the  holy  innocents,"  though  why  more- 
holy  or  more  innocent  than  any  other  children  dying  young  is  not 
stated  ;  they  were  by  this  means  saved  from  the  ills  and  trials  of 
life ;  and  they  are  now  safely  lodged  in  Heaven.  Some  doubt,  however, 
seems  to  exist  as  to  whether  they  continue  babes  in  that  happy  land  or 
no.  We  do  not  know  what  warrant  there  is  for  such  assertions, nor  do 
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we  know  whether  these  commentators  would  like  their  own 
children  to  be  favoured  in  a  like  way.  From  such  a  point  of  view 
it  almost  seems  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  radius  of  the  slaughter 
was  not  greatly  extended.  We  know  nothing  in  the  world  more 
truly  sad  than  the  wild  arguments  used  by  pious  men  in  struggling 
with  the  ugly  parts  of  their  holy  writ.  For  ourselves,  we  find  a 
much  more  solid  comfort  as  we  think  of  this  melancholy  story.  It 
is  that  it  rests  upon  the  sole  unsupported  statement  of  our  author. 
Of  corroboration  there  is  not  a  vestige.  Learned  Christian  scholars 
have  toiled  zealously,  not,  as  one  might  have  hoped,  to  dispel  this 
story,  but  we  regret  to  say,  to  substantiate  it.  We  are  thankful  to 
add  without  any  success  whatever. 

Having  remained  in  Africa  until  the  death  of  Herod  took  place, 

Joseph  is  apprised  in  the  customary  manner  of 

was  de^lehold^an      a  dream  that  that  event  had  now   occurred, 

p?a?ethfinhea  to£m*to      and  is  commanded  to  return  with   Jesus  and 

2SoePshay?nggAPrise  and      his  mother  into  the  land  of  Israel.  We  have  never 

take  the  young  child  and      been  abie  to  learn  from  Christian  teaching  how 

nis  mother,  and  go  into 

the  land  of  Israel:  for      Jesus   ought  to  be  regarded  and  thought  of 

they    are   dead    which  °  ra  £ 

sought  the  young  child's      during  the  time  of  his  infancy.  Was  he  then  what 
we  understand  by  the  word  child,  with  childish 

faculties  and  capacities  only,  passive  and  dormant  as  any  other 
infant  ?  This  view  leaves  us  in  the  awkward  position  of  having  to 
think  of  Jesus  in  the  greater  sense  of  second  person  of  the  Trinity 
as  being  in  a  sense  not  present  in  the  infant.  We  have  indeed  no 
wish  and  no  intention  to  venture  into  the  quicksands  of  theology  ; 
but  in  perusing  a  narrative  compounded  of  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  we  are  often  compelled  to  frame  to  our  minds  some 
notion  of  the  relations  and  interaction  of  the  two,  in  order  to 
comprehend  even  the  purely  natural  portion  alone.  Our  author's 
expressions  would  certainly  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  complete  passivity  on  the  part  of  the  divine  infant ;  warnings 
from  God  would  not  have  been  needed  with  God  present  in  any 
real  and  active  sense. 

On  arrival  in  the  land  of  Israel  an  unexpected  obstacle  presented 

itself  to  Joseph,  for  he  learnt  that  Archelaus, 

took  tte young child  and  wno  was  not  a  very  great  improvement  upon 
g"lSta55^S3f ^  his  father  Herod,  reigned  in  Ju.loa.  It  appears 

from  this  that  it  was  Joseph's  intention  to  go 
and   settle  in  Judea,  presumably  at  Bethlehem.     But  that  place 
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would  surely  have  been  a  most  painful  one  to  Joseph  and  to 
Mary.  The  great  mourning  and  lamentation  prevailing  there 
caused,  as  they  would  have  found,  by  the  slaughter  made  and 
intended  for  their  own  little  one,  would  have  rendered  the  place 
unendurable. 

The  difficulty  which  here  met  Joseph  was  overcome  in  the  usual 

way :  he  was  warned  in  a  dream  to  turn  aside 

22  But  when  he  heard      and  make  for  Galilee.     This  is  the  fifth  dream 

that  Archelaus  did  reign       .  •    '  .« 

in  Judaea  in  the  room      m  our  author  s  narrative.     Four  of  these  were 

of  his  father  Herod,  he 

was  afraid  to  go  thither :      Josephs;  the  other — which  we  have  counted 

notwithstanding,  being  ,  .. 

warned  of  God   in  a      as    one,   though   whether  it  was   a  single  or 

dream,  he  turned  aside  ,,.    ,  .  ,  ,, 

into  the  parts  of  Galilee:      multiple  one  is  not  clear — that  of  the  Magi. 
Of  these  five  dreams  three  are  given  as  by  the 

instrumentality  of  an  angel's  appearance  in  the  dreams  ;  the  other 
two  are  given  as  simply  warnings  from  God  "in  a  dream."  This 
difference  naturally  draws  our  attention,  but  whether  it  represents 
any  difference  of  process  it  would  be  profitless  now  to  conjecture. 
The  extent  to  which  the  personal  element  is  at  work  in  these  Gospels, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  writers'  idiosyncrasies  come  out,  so 
noticeable  in  many  other  respects,  are  forcibly  shown  here.  Dreams 
are  absent  in  the  other  gospels,  the  visits  of  angels  being  given  in 
the  third  as  direct,  without  the  unnecessary  and  disagreeable 
medium  of  a  dream.  Such  was  our  author's  fondness  for,  and 
such  his  estimation  of  dreams,  that  as  we  shall  see,  he  brings  in 
even  at  the  trial  of  Jesus,  a  woman's  dream ;  though  it  is  only 
fair  to  note  that  he  does  not  ascribe  it  either  to  God,  or  even  to  an 
angel. 

Herod's  death  having  been  waited  for  only  to  find  him  supceeded 
in  Judea  by  a  son  of  a  like  kind,  into  whose  power  it  was  equally 
unsafe  to  venture,  Joseph's  steps  were  thus  diverted  into  Galilee, 
where  another,  though  apparently  a  not  less  dangerous,  son  of 
Herod — for  it  was  the  one  who  beheaded  the  Baptist — held  sway. 
To  a  "  city  called  Nazareth."  Who  would  have  imagined  from  all 
this  that  Joseph  and  his  wife  were  simply  returning  home ;  that 
very  home  in  Nazareth  from  which  they  had  set  out  to  come 
to  Bethlehem  on  account  of  a  Roman  census  ?  Who,  above 
all,  would  have  imagined  that  Joseph,  Mary,  and  Jesus  had  been 
in  Jerusalem;  and  that  the  child  had  actually  been  publicly 
presented  in  the  temple,  and  recognized  by  notabilities  of  the  city 
.as  the  Messiah — all  this  under  the  very  nose  of  Herod  ?  Such, 

2* 
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however,   to   our   astonishment   we   find   to   have  been  the  case, 
according  to  another  Gospel. 

The  two  pronouns  "he"  have  been  very  happily  discriminated, 
and   preserved  from  confusion  for  readers  of 
this  translation  by  the  use  of  a  capital  letter  in 
the  latter  case ;  for  as  it  stands  the  sentence 
is  very  mixed.     We  are  sorry  to  say  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  worthy  carpenter  in  this  history. 
In  compiling  his  Gospel,  Matthew,  as  we  shall  see  throughout, 
was  on  the  look-out  for  prophecies  of  Jesus  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  anything  precise  or  definite  was  not  to 
be  found,  such  indeed  being  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  "  prophecy." 
Even  now,  we   must  sorrowfully  own  that  forecasts  of    Jesus  of 
Nazareth  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  are  only  visible  through  a  strong 
theological  miscroscope,   looked   at   with   the  eye  of   faith.     Our 
author    has    not   hitherto  been   either     skilful  or   happy   in   his 
quotations,   nor  yet,  we  grieve  to  say,  accurate.     Here,  however, 
his   zeal  'to   find   and   set  forth  predictions  of  Jesus  humorously 
overshoots  the  mark,  and  leads  him  into  a  blunder  that  has  afforded 
much  diversion  to  sceptics  and  put  Christian  expositors  to  much 
inconvenience.     For   "  He   shall   be   called   a   Nazarene  "  is,  alas, 
nowhere  to  be  found.    The  performances  of  Christian  commentators 
upon  the  word  "  Nazarene  "  are  a  study ;  a  study,  Reader,  of  a  very 
mournful  and  unwholesome  kind.  In  our  judgment  the  interpretation 
of   prophecy   in  the  hands   of   theologians  forms  about  the  most 
morbid  and  most  melancholy  study   a  healthy  mind  can  approach. 
The  theories  and   practices  of  "  double-meaning,"   "  inner  mean- 
ing,"   or  "  deeper  meaning  "  :   of  accommodation,  projection  and 
spiritualization,  inevitably  and  deservedly  poison  the  mental  and 
moral  atmosphere.      The  most  painful  feature  of  all  this  is  that 
"explanations"   of  this  "  Nazarene  "    and  other  "  quotations  "  are 
often  tendered,  that  no  amount  of  charity  will  enable  us  to  believe 
have   really  passed  muster  with  the  intellects  that  proffer  them. 
Without  ascribing  to  the  authors  and  users  of  such  "  solutions  " 
the  consciousness  of  an  attempt  to  delude,  it  is  often  palpable  and 
transparent  that  these  solutions  have  not  succeeded  with  their  authors 
and  users,  however  they  may   fare  with  readers.     Of   the  endless 
solutions  of  the  immediate   difficulty   before  us,  we  have  only  a 
remark  to  make  on  the  common  but  desperate  one  that  Matthew 
quotes  from  a  lost  prophecy.      This  raises  the  appalling  thought 
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that  some  portion  of  Divine  Scripture  is  lost ;  is  in  our  possession  no 
longer ;  a  notion  to  us  unendurable.  The  idea  of  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  Matthew  is  surely  but  a  trifle  in  comparison. 

Such,  Reader,  is  the  strange  introduction  to  this  Gospel  history. 
It  begins  by  setting  before  us  a  long  genealogy  at  first  alleged  to  be 
that  of  Jesus,  but  which  proves  to  be  simply  that  of  his  mother's 
husband  ;  a  genealogy  taken  from,  but  not  corresponding  with  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  It  then  proceeds  to  show  that  Jesus  in  reality 
was  the  offspring  of  the  Divine  being  and  a  human  female — a 
tediously  commonplace  feature  of  religious  systems. 

The  birth  of  this  semi-divine  and  semi-human  infant  was  signalized 
by  the  appearance  of  a  "  star  "  to  a  number  of  Eastern  Magi.  By  this 
star  these  Magi  were  led  to  Bethlehem,  or  rather  to  Jerusalem.  The 
appearance  of  these  Magi  in  the  latter  city  troubled  and  alarmed 
Herod  and  "  all  Jerusalem "  and  led  Herod,  with  the  view  of 
destroying  the  newly  born  "  King  of  the  Jews,"  to  perpetrate  an 
appalling  massacre  of  all  the  children  in  Bethlehem  and  its  coasts. 
This  terrible  and  tragic  event  is  known  to  our  author  alone,  having 
unaccountably  escaped  the  attention  of  all  other  historians. 

From  this  fearful  massacre  the  semi-divine  infant  escaped  by  the 
flight  of  his  "  father  "  and  his  mother  with  himself  into  Egypt. 
Herod  succeeded  in  slaughtering  all  the  other  children  of  Bethlehem 
and  district  but  just  missed  the  one  he  sought  for.  The  very  clever 
and  masterly  way  in  which  Herod  was  foiled  £<j6ms  to  excite  much 
admiration  in  some  pious  minds. 

Jesus  and  his  "  parents  "  remained  in  Egypt  until  Nature  or  Heaven 
— apparently  the  former — terminated  Herod's  life  ;  after  which  they 
returned  to  Nazareth,  though  Herod  had  there  and  elsewhere  been 
succeeded  by  sons  not  any  better  than  himself. 

This  strange  proem  to  the  Gospel  history  is  embellished  with  five 
dreams  and  with  many  "  quotations,"  if  such  they  may  honestly  be 
termed,  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  beginning  with  a  very  freely 
extracted  genealogical  table  and  ending  with  a  specific  quotation 
from  the  prophets  which,  unhappily,  cannot  anywhere  be  found 
therein. 

Such  is  the  prologue  to  this  Gospel  narrative,  We  do  not  like  it. 
Reader. 
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MATTHEW  III. 

A  GREAT  gap  here  occurs  in  the  Gospel  history.     Without  a  single 
reference  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  our  author 

L>liA.r  IJirii  HI.  ...  .. 

1  John  preacheth :  his      makes  a  bound  of  thirty  years  in  his  narrative. 
tism.'    7  He  repre-      If  he  knew  nothing  of  the  events  of  that  long 

hendeth    the   Phari-  ,  .  ,         ,  ., 

sees,i3andbaptizeth      period,   or   deemed   nothing   ne    knew   wortn 

Christ  in  Jordan.  -.    .          -.->    ,    .,    . 

i  in  those  days  came  recording,  we  cannot  complain.  ±)ut  it  is  none 
ingninethe>  wilderness  the  less  a  sudden  aad  somewhat  violent  tran- 
sition. A  chasm  of  this  kind  in  a  grave 

historical  record,  and  more  especially  in  a  biography,  is  not 
pleasant. 

To  be  abruptly  transported  from  Jesus  a  babe  in  his  mother's 
arms  to  Jesus  in  the  prime  of  life  is  very  disappointing  ;  for  it  is  to 
be  carried  over  the  most  interesting  period  of  his  or  of  any  life. 
The  reason  or  motive  for  this  immense  hiatus  does  not  appear.  It 
certainly  looks  singular  that  a  writer  who  knew  so  much  about  the 
infancy  of  Jesus,  even  to  such  minute  matters  as  Joseph's  dreams, 
should  know  absolutely  nothing  of  Jesus  during  the  following 
thirty  years. 

The  last  of  those  three  decades  especially  raises  our  curiosity. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  is  the  most  active  and  vigorous  section  of  any 
life,  and  even  a  short  outline  of  how  spent  in  the  case  of  Jesus, 
could  not  have  failed  to  throw  much  light  upon  his  life  and 
character. 

But  perhaps  this  great  blank,  this  bound  from  infancy  to  com- 
plete manhood,  is  not  unintentional.  For  religious  purposes  it  is 
probably  better  than  information,  which  has  an  invariably  sobering 
effect  upon  everything.  Any  attempts  that  may  be  made  to  picture 
our  Creator  passing  through  the  stages  of  boyhood,  youth,  and 
early  manhood  are  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Many  things  are  far 
best  shrouded. 

The  truth  of  this  is  well  shown  by  the  great  fact  which  we  can 
never  forget,  and  can  never  over-rate — the  great  fact  that  the  people 
to  whom  all  these  things  here  omitted  concerning  Jesus  were  well 
known,  those  brethren,  sisters,  and  fellow- villagers  who  had  known 
Jesus  intimately  during  all  those  years  of  boyhood,  youth,  and 
young  manhood,  did  not  believe  in  him,  and  declined  to  espouse  his 
cause.  How  he  shared  the  fate  of  other  prophets  in  being  without 
honour  in  his  own  country,  in  his  own  house,  and  among  his  own 
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kin —  that  is,  by  all  those  who  knew  him  best — Jesus  later  on  very 
frankly  confesses.  Knowledge,  Reader,  is  a  terrible  iconoclast. 

The  selection  of  our  little  planet  from  amongst  the  myriads  of 
similar  and  greater  cosmical  specks  with  which  space  is  filled  for  a 
visit  from  the  Creator  in  person,  fills  us  moderns  with  unavoidable 
astonishment ;  a  feeling  from  which  the  people  of  those  days,  who 
thought  our  earth  the  chief  factor  of  the  universe  and  the  rest  of 
the  starry  host  puny  subordinates  to  it,  were  free.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  use  in  letting  our  minds  dwell  upon  the  crowd  of  vain 
speculations  the  hypothesis  gives  rise  to. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  its  nearer  and  practical  aspect,  we  find 
that  for  thirty  years  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  lived  upon  our  little  globe.  What  a  happy  gene-- 
ration of  men  that  surely  was  had  the  glorious  fact  bat  been  known. 
Unhappily  it  was  not  known ;  hence  we  find  that  things  went  on 
during  that  period  in  their  usual  everyday  way.  One  would  have 
thought  that  such  a  Presence  on  earth  would  have  made  even 
Nature  herself  beam  in  honour.  Some  kind  of  sympathy  in  men 
and  Nature  with  that  great  visit  feels  to  be  demanded.  But  we 
look  in  vain  for  any.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  thirty  years  form 
a  humdrum,  nay,  very  unattractive,  chapter  of  history.  The  per- 
sonal presence  of  God  effected  no  happy  change  in  earthly  affairs 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The  full  average  quantity  of  follies 
and  misdeeds  were  effected  in  that  period.  Nor  does  mother  Earth 
appear  to  have  in  any  way  recognized  her  Maker.  We  read  of 
famines,  storms,  pestilences,  and  poor  harvests  just  as  usual. 

Theologians  often  and  justly  assure  us  that  human  modes  of 
looking  at  things  are  not  the  Divine  modes.  This  is  only  too  clear. 
And  we  are  told  that  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  amazing  slowness,  not  to  say  tediousness,  with  which 
the  Divine  purposes  become  unfolded.  Not  in  instantaneous  results, 
but  in  far-off  workings-out  are  we  to  look  for  a  divine  hand.  In 
all  this  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  concur.  The  exceedingly  leisurely 
way  in  which  Heaven  often  proceeds  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  thousand  years  that  followed  God's  visit  to  us  is  the  most 
dismal  period  in  all  our  history.  Not  indeed  until  these  latter 
centuries  have  the  rich  fruits  said  to  be  due  to  the  Divine  visit  and 
to  the  Divine  message  then  delivered  to  us,  become  so  discernible ; 
the  happy  coincidence  of  so  many  human  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  these  later  ages  having,  it  would  appear,  served  to  reveal 
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the  long  latent  blessings  now  ascribed  by  believers  to  that 
message. 

This  verse  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  historical  style  and  spirit 
in  which  this  Gospel  was  written.  After  making  a  lapse  in  his 
narrative  such  as  we  have  seen — the  great  extent  of  which,  though 
obvious  enough,  is  only  approximately  known  to  us  from  other 
sources — the  writer  quietly  recommences  his  history  with  the 
words,  "  In  those  days."  With  these  enlightening  words  he  pro- 
ceeds to  bring  before  us  a  notable  figure  in  the  Gospel  history — 
John  the  Baptist ;  a  figure  shrouded,  however,  with  even  more  than 
the  usual  obscurity  which  characterizes  the  Gospel  accounts  of  men 
and  things.  Our  knowledge  of  John  may  be  stated  in  a  very 
moderate-sized  paragraph.  He  was  a  blood  relation  of  Jesus,  their 
mothers  being  cousins.  He  possessed  the  distinction  enjoyed,  if 
we  may  use  the  word,  by  some  other  noted  Jews,  of  being  the  off- 
spring of  an  aged  woman.  He  was  "  in  the  deserts  "  until  he  made 
his  public  appearance  as  a  baptist.  He  was  an  ascetic  of  a  rigid, 
and  we  see  from  his  garb  and  diet,  a  fantastic  type.  He  was  more 
popular  with  his  countrymen  than  Jesus ;  for  we  are  told  that  all 
men  held  him  as  a  prophet.  His  baptism,  if  we  take  the  phrases 
here  descriptive  of  it  in  any  approach  to  their  normal  meaning, 
was  on  an  extensive  scale.  His  real  attitude  to  Jesus  forms  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  of  Gospel  enigmas.  He  did  not  join  Jesus  per- 
sonally, nor  outwardly  coalesce,  but  retained  his  own  disciples,  some 
of  whom  we  shall  meet  with  later  on  in  a  very  curious  manner.  He 
was  imprisoned  either  more  than  once,  or  if  once  only,  for  an 
apparently  considerable  time.  At  last,  having  given  offence  to  the 
wife  or  would-be  wife  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  that  woman 
by  means  of  her  daughter's  dancing,  got  the  petty  ruler  to  make  a 
vow  to  give  her  daughter  what  she  wished ;  whereupon,  instigated 
by  her  mother,  she  asked  for  the  head  of  John,  which  was  accord- 
ingly cut  off  and  given  to  the  girl,  and  by  her  given  to  her  mother. 

Such  is  all  the  information  we  possess  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  a 
strange  and  sad  record.  But  then  we  must  again  bear  in  mind 
that  the  ways  of  Heaven  are  not  altogether  like  man's  ways  ;  a  fact 
of  which  not  seldom  we  need  not  be  ashamed,  of  which  indeed  we 
have  often  great  and  just  reason  to  be  proud  as  we  study  the 
contents  of  Divine  Scripture.  For  the  permissions,  the  omissions, 
and  the  commissions  there  set  before  us  as  divine  are  often  as  dis- 
tressing as  they  are  unintelligible. 
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In  what  sense  John  prepared  the  way  for  Jesus  it  is  not  easy  to 

2  And  saying,  Repent      gather;  in  what  sense  he  made  Jesus'  paths 
JeavSri8hatnamf0m  °£      straight  ^a  not  Vei7  discernible.     John's  life 

3  For  this  is  he  that      may  possibly  have  been  of  service  to  Jesus, 

was  spoken  of  by  the  J    r  J 

prophet  Esaias,  saying,      "but  it  does  not  appear  in  what  way  it  was  so. 

The  voice  of  one  crying 

in  the  wilderness,  Pre-      The  passage  of  Esaias  here  quoted,  and  for  the 

pare  ye  the  way  of  the  ,.,..»,.,  T   -,  -r  -i     , 

Lord,  make  his  paths      application  or  which  to  John  we  have  Johns 
own  authority  given  to  us  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 

speaks  of  valleys  exalted  and  hills  made  low,  crooked  places 
straight  and  rough  places  plain.  But  this  was  a  state  of  things 
anything  but  applicable  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  himself  was 
continually  complaining  of  the  faithless  and  perverse  generation  he 
had  come  amongst,  the  baptism  of  which  by  John  seems  to  have 
had  little  useful  result.  Indeed,  not  the  straight  but  the  rough 
paths  trod  by  Jesus  have  ever  been  a  favourite  subject  with  pietists 
of  the  sentimental  order. 

John  must  have  presented  a  highly  curious  spectacle  attired  as 

4  And  the  same  John       here  set  f °rfch-      N°  reaSOn  is  assigned  for  this 

hairimand  °a      <lueer  garl°-     Some  think  it  was  in  imitation 
-  Sd1hisameat      of  *^at  worn  ^7  ^e  Pr°Pnet  Elijah.      Many 
was  locusts  and  wild      attempts     have     been     made     to     symbolize 
doctrines    by    dress ;      but   camel's   hair    and 

leather  girdles  do  not  seem  promising  materials  to  extract  any 
very  valuable  "  inner  meanings  "  from.  John's  diet  was  not  less 
peculiar  than  his  dress.  Plain  fare — simple  bread  and  water  or 
fruit  and  water — has  supported  many  an  enthusiast  both  before 
and  since  the  time  of  John ;  but  locusts  and  wild  honey  certainly 
seem  a  very  sickly  diet,  if,  as  appears  to  be  implied,  they  formed 
John's  sole  food. 

And  here  let  us  say  how  pleasing  it  is  to  find  throughout  all 
these  Gospels  that,  as  regards  Jesus  himself,  not  a  single  petty 
peculiarity  of  this  kind  either  in  dress,  food,  or  personal  habit  is 
recorded.  Many  incidents  in  his  career  show  how  superior  he  was 
to  many  narrow  unsocial  notions  then  prevalent.  Even  on  the 
much  debated  matter  of  wine  he  both  took  it  and  on  one  occasion 
even  made  it ;  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  great  prophet 
who  came  six  centuries  later  and  whose  prohibition  of  wine  has 
banished  it  from  a  considerable  section  of  our  race  ;  differing,  too, 
from  many  earnest  men  amongst  his  own  followers  who  think  it 
ought  to  be  banished  everywhere.  Indeed,  Jesus  expressly  states 
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that  he  came  eating  and  drinking ;  and  he  laid  down  the  general 
proposition,  that  what  goes  in  at  the  mouth  defiles  not  a  man.  On 
these  points  Jesns  was  an  agreeable  contrast  both  to  his  harbinger, 
and  to  some  sections  of  his  own  followers  since. 

In  this  verse  we  encounter  a  hyperbole  that  may,  it  seems  te- 
ns,  serve    the  useful   purpose   of    a    beacon, 

5  Then  went  out   to  .  ,  «    ,    .          , 

him  Jerusalem,  and  all      warning   us  to   be  caretul  in  what  sense  we- 

Judaea,  and  all  the  re-       ,    i  -,  -,  •  /., 

gion  round  about  Jor-  take  many  phrases  and  expressions  we  atter- 
wards  come  across.  Love  of  accuracy,  and 
love  of  exactitude  are  modern  qualities,  the  fruit  of  the  scientific 
spirit;  and  they  are  qualities  whose  supreme  value  and  importance 
in  truth-seeking  we  now  so  well  know.  Hyperboles  and  figures 
of  speech  are  the  bane  of  all  Eastern  writings  ;  and  figurative 
expressions  are,  in  these  very  Gospels,  the  dismay  of  all  who- 
approach  them,  not  with  some  pre-conceived  theory,  often  founded 
on  such  expressions,  but  with  the  hope  of  trying  to  find  their  strict 
and  valid  meaning. 

Hence  we  here  see  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  real  scale  and 
extent  of  John's  baptism.  Those  who  now  magnify  its  scope 
obviously  do  so  at  the  cost  of  its  efficacy,  for  where  are  the  results 
to  be  found  ?  Those  who  confine  it  within  small  compass,  reduce 
the  preparation  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  to  very  humble  dimen- 
sions. One  thing  is  certain;  we  look  in  vain  for  any  of  those 
traceable  consequences  we  should  expect  from  what  is  here  described. 
Undergoing  baptism  by  John  appears  to  have  had  no  great  effect, 
indeed  no  perceptible  effect,  either  upon  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  or  upon  the  multitude  who  experienced  it.  We  do  not 
find  them  as  altered  characters  in  any  subsequent  events.  "Jeru- 
salem and  all  Judea"  may  have  been  baptized  by  John  and  confessed 
their  sins ;  but  the  after  effects  are  invisible ;  for  all  practical 
purposes  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea  might  as  well  have  remained 
unbaptized. 

Baptism.      Our  comment  on  this  well-worn   subject  will  be  a 

6  And  \rere  ba  tized      saor^  One5  though  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is 
f f  him  tS  J°5dan'  con"      a  ceremony  that  figures  largely  in  Christian 

annals.     It  was  no  new  process.      The  Jews 

had  long  used  it  for  certain  purposes,  along  with  many  other 
varieties  of  ablution  ;  and  the  practice  may  be  discovered  in  other 
nations  also.  It  is  a  very  obvious  and  somewhat  childish  symbol ; 
cleansing  the  body  as  an  emblem  of  cleansing  the  heart  is  not  a 
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very  profound  notion.  The  surface  nature  of  the  act  is  very 
patent  ;  but  then  it  is  the  fate,  and  the  well-deserved  penalty,  of 
every  piece  of  symbolism  to  have  an  absurd  aspect,  as  well  as  a 
supposed  pertinent  one.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  this  small 
rite  should  have  given  rise  to  such  great  contentions,  for  it  has 
caused  a  well-marked  rift  of  its  own  in  the  household  of  Christian 
faith. 

Confession  of  sins  followed  by  baptism  would,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  secure  forgiveness  ;  but  we  shall  soon  find  Jerusalem 
and  Judea  with  a  heavy  load  of  fresh  ones,  mourned  and  severely 
condemned  by  Jesus. 

It  is  very  singular  to  reflect  that  "  my  people  Israel  "  were  split 
up  into  jarring  sects  to  a  probably  greater 

ytf  The^ris'S  extent  than  any  other  people  of  that  time.  The 
bapS^Shemseaid  sole  possession  of  the  divine  code  and  divine 


as   we  knOW  nad  not  been 

safed  to  any  other  nation>  instead  of  leading 
them  into  one  clear  path  of  light  as  we  should 

have  thought,  had,  alas,  not  prevented  the  sharpest  differences  even 
on  the  most  fundamental  points.  But  then,  stranger  still,  has  not 
that  unhappily  been  the  destiny  of  a  yet  brighter  light,  those 
Christian  Scriptures  we  are  now  pondering  ?  Upon  them,  too, 
have  been  and  are  founded  sects  the  most  diverse,  inharmonious,. 
and  even  hostile.  From  all  which  we  own  we  see  no  escape, 
Reader,  from  the  melancholy  deduction  that  the  meaning  of  divine 
scripture  is  not  clear;  and  from  the  further  depressing  conclusion 
that  there  are  no  means  known  to  us  of  ever  making  it  so.  Perhaps 
we  may  derive  comfort  from  reflecting  that  even  in  the  case  of  the 
great  creed  founded  six  centuries  after  Jesus  founded  his,  and  which 
enjoys  the  singular  advantage  of  having  but  one  book  penned  by  the 
founder  himself,  discords,  though  not  as  great  as  those  in  Christen- 
dom, also  exist  ;  and  that  schools  not  very  friendly  to  each  other 
also  find  a  place  in  the  faithful  fold  of  Islam. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  of  commentators  to  take  the  opportunity 
here  offered  to  give  a  description  of  these  and  other  Jewish  sects 
for  the  benefit  of  readers  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  juster 
tone  of  such  descriptions  in  modern  works  when  compared  with  the 
flagrant  accounts  found  in  older  ones.  We  shall  defer  our  own 
impressions  of  these  sects  until  we  meet  with  them  later  on.  All 
we  have  here  to  note  is  that  one  memorable  Jewish  sect  —  the 
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Essenes — is  here,  as  throughout  the  Gospels,  ignored  and  un- 
mentioned ;  but  very  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  cause  of  this 
absence  is  not  far  to  seek :  he  who  runs  may  read.  Christianity's 
obligations  to  and  unacknowledged  borrowings  from  the  Essenes 
rendered  that  name  a  not  agreeable  one  to  Christian  ears. 

The  elegant  salutation  here  used  by  John  seems  a  singular  and 
not  a  very  encouraging  way  of  accosting  men  coming  to  confess 
their  sins  and  to  be  cleansed  by  baptism.  Their  answer  to  John's 
question,  Who  hath  warned  you  ?  is  unfortunately  not  recorded — a 
characteristic  feature  of  this  Gospel  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
over  and  over  again  to  deplore. 

This  is  much  the  best  idea  John  lays  before  us.  Confession, 
baptism,  and  repentance  are  good  in  their  way, 

8  Bring   forth    there-       _  '          .     r_     „      ._,  * 

fore  fruits  meet  for  re-  but  to  bring  torth  iruits  meet  tor  repentance  is 
pentance.  ...  ,  ,  .  ,.,, 

a  great  deal  better  still. 

John  here  administered  to  his  countrymen  a  warning  not  to  trust 
too  much  to  the  fact  that  they  had  Abraham 
to    their    father.     The    honour   of   being   the 
a?      children  of  Abraham  was  considered  by   the 
fi      JewB  to  be  extremely  great.     The  Jews,  how- 

Abraham.Children  UntO      ever'  were  bv  no  means  the  Onl7  descendants 
of  that  ancient  worthy.     As  a  matter  of  fact 

Abraham's  children  were  both  numerous  and  varied,  owing  to 
certain  bad  habits  of  his  ;  habits  common  to  all  the  Jewish  "  men  of 
God,"  of  keeping  concubines  and  wandering  among  wives'  maids. 
Great  distinction,  however,  was  usually  made  between  lawful 
issue  and  the  issue  of  these  amours.  In  the  case  of  Abraham, 
however,  his  lawful  issue  was  not  confined  to  the  descendants  of 
Sarah  even,  for  he  had  numerous  progeny  by  another  wrife  Keturah. 
And  in  the  illegitimate  line  the  progeny  of  Abraham  has  given 
birth  to  a  religion  and  religious  result  scarcely  less  remarkable 
than  that  which  has  accrued  from  the  posterity  of  Sarah.  The 
child  yielded  by  Hagar  to  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  produced  in 
course  of  time  that  Prophet  of  Mecca  whose  adherents  often  caused 
the  adherents  of  the  descendant  of  Sarah  to  tremble  and  stand 
at  bay;  and  whose  followers  are  now  considered  to  equal 
in  number  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  If  the 
knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  earthly  affairs  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  celestial  land,  Abraham  must  have  had  some  strange  twinges 
and  sensations  as  he  looked  down  upon  those  terrible  battlefields 
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where  the  followers  of  the  two  Prophets,  both  the  issue  of  his  own 
loins,  so  often  met  to  slaughter  each  other.  Moralists  will,  we 
think,  search  in  vain  for  a  more  signal  illustration  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  misdeed,  than  that  afforded  by  Abraham's  unfaithful- 
ness to  the  marriage  tie.  John  re-enforces  the  warning  here  given 
by  the  not  quite  felicitous  declaration  that  God  could  make  Jews 
even  ont  of  stones.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  this  was  ever  done ; 
nor  is  it  desirable  to  hope  it  ever  may  be.  The  children  of  Abraham 
of  all  kinds,  with  all  deference  to  their  good  points,  form  quite  as 
large  a  proportion  of  our  race  as  it  is  on  the  whole  desirable  they 
should. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  Jews  were  always  a  very  race- 
proud  people,  with,  to  our  thinking,  much  less  justification  than 
was  possessed  by  some  other  peoples  who  strongly  nourished  that 
quality.  No  doubt  it  is  a  feeling  that  may  be  found  in  every  people 
more  or  less.  It  is  found  even  in  a  branch  of  the  human  family 
which  is  usually  considered  the  humblest  type  of  all — the  Bosjesmen 
— for  their  own  name  for  themselves  signifies,  we  are  told,  Men  of 
Men.  The  division  of  mankind  made  by  the  Jews  into  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  though  not  so  harsh  apparently  as  that  of  the  Greeks  into 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  was  in  reality  much  more  invidious,  and 
partook  very  largely  of  the  nature  of  the  Caste  notions  found 
further  East.  Jesus  on  one  occasion  applied  to  non-Jews  a  defini- 
tion that  left  even  these  latter  far  behind.  Philosophers  have 
differed  widely  in  their  estimate  of  the  merit  and  value  of  patriotism. 
That  in  its  better  forms  it  is  a  good  feeling  and  has  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  the  world  all  admit ;  but  it  is  eminently  one  of  those 
vittues  that  easily  slides  into  a  vice  ;  and  from  this  cause  it  has 
wrought  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  humanity.  It  is  a  sentiment 
that  still  yields  this  double  fruit ;  there  are,  indeed,  many  good 
thinkers  of  cosmopolitan  leanings  who  hold  that  it  now  yields  our 
race  a  great  preponderance  of  evil.  Whether  this  view  be  true  of 
the  patriotic  feeling  in  its  better  shapes  or  not,  it  is  unquestionably 
true  of  it  in  some  of  its  other  forms ;  for  in  these  latter  it  is  at  the 
bottom  of  those  wars,  and  huge  preparations  for  war,  which  in  their 
sum  total  of  effect  are  the  heaviest  burden  humanity  now  endures. 

John  now  makes  use  of  a  figure  of  speech  that  does  not  leave  any 
very  clear  practical  meaning  behind  it.  He 

10  And  now  also  the        _     ",  ,  i     ,    ,  i  •  -i    •  -i    i      xi_ 

axe  is  laid  unto  the  root      declares  that  the  axe  is  now  laid  to  tne     root 
of  the  trees,"  those  not  bringing  forth  good 
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eth  not  forth  good  fruit      frnit  being  felled  and  burnt:  and  in  the  next 

is  hewn  down  and  cast 

into  the  fire.  verse  but  one,   speaking  of  his   successor,  he 

uses  another  simile — that  of  wheat  and  chaff — in  which,  unlike  his 
other  illustration,  different  parts  of  the  same  vegetable  product  are 
separated  to  opposite  fates,  the  wheat  gathered  into  a  garner,  and 
the  chaff  burnt  up.  These  two  very  commonplace  examples  afford 
a  good  illustration  of  those  drawbacks  inherent  in  all  metaphorical 
methods  of  teaching,  which  have  justly  and  deservedly  banished  the 
practice  from  modern  usage  and  even  modern  toleration.  Such 
figures  of  speech,  instead  of  simplifying,  confuse  and  mystify  what 
they  purport  to  convey.  In  the  case  before  us  it  might  be  pointed 
out  that  men  do  not  burn  the  wood  even  of  unfruitful  trees,  having 
generally  very  much  better  uses  for  it ;  whilst  with  regard  to  chaff 
— the  word  so  translated  really  including  straw — we  all  know  that 
that  article  is  scarcely  less  useful  than  the  wheat  itself.  But  putting 
aside  considerations  of  this  kind,  what  are  we  to  practically  under- 
stand by  the  sorting  and  cutting  down  of  trees,  the  threshing  and 
separating  of  wheat  and  chaff  here  laid  down  ?  In  what  sense  was 
this  winnowing  process  carried  out  ?  Does  it  apply  to  this  world, 
or  to  the  next  ?  The  latter  seems  the  only  tenable  view.  For 
Jesus  himself,  as  we  shall  find,  expressly  forbad  weeding  and 
•commanded  to  let  wheat  and  tares  grow  together  until  the  harvest. 
And  such — so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  try  to  decipher  any  moral 
government  of  our  planet — is  the  course  then  and  always  adopted. 
The  only  meaning  ascribable  to  John's  announcement  is  that  of  a 
transcendental  reference  to  the  harvest  of  death  and  the  spiritual 
assortment  following  it.  In  our  time  there  is  no  visible  assortment 
of  men.  The  followers  of  Jesus,  of  all  the  varied  kinds,  are 
indiscriminately  mixed  among  other  men,  and  however  internally 
they  may  differ  from  the  vast  bulk  of  the  lost  ones,  they  are 
externally  indistinguishable.  And  certainly  the  unfruitful  trees 
and  the  chaff  are  not  dealt  with  as  here  asserted  by  John.  Religious 
belief  has  no  effect  upon  longevity.  The  axe  and  the  fire  are  here 
quite  dormant ;  their  coming  into  play  is  clearly  deferred  until  we 
are  sorted  at  death. 

John  now  informs  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  the  multitude 
that  his  own  mission  is  merely  introductory: 

11  I    indeed    baptize        ,1,1.  -,.,-, 

you  with  water  unto      that   there    is   one   following,   compared  with 

repentance :  but  he  that  ,  ,        ,.          i  r«    •  ,  i  •  -r\  •  i    T  i 

cometh  after    me    is      whom,  he  himself  is  as  nothing.     Ihd  John 
clearly  point   out  to   these   people  that   this 
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Iy      successor  was  Jesus  of   Nazareth?     If  so,  it 

G12SWh?seTan^fn  his        S6emS  n0t  a  Httle  sfcrange  tnat»  as  w®  shall  find, 

hand,    and    he    will      so  many  who  held  John  in  honour  as  a  r>roDhet 

throughly     purge     his 

floor,  and  gather   his      would  not  admit  Jesus  himself.     This  seems 

-wheat  into  the  garner ; 

but  he  will  burn  up  the      very  dimcult  to  reconcile  with  John's  declara- 

•chaff    with    unquench-          .     * 

able  fire.  tions  that  he  was  himselt  but  a  humble  sub- 

ordinate of  Jesus.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  John's  description 
of  that  successor — why  not  name  him  ?— applies  to  Jesus  in  but  a 
very  abstruse  manner.  If  we  have  here  the  fall  allusion  to  Jesus 
which  was  made  by  John,  we  must  admit  that  the  clue  to  identifi- 
cation thus  given  to  listeners  was  but  a  slender  one.  Baptism 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  baptism  with  fire  are,  we  think,  best 
left  as  we  find  them,  unattempted  at  explanation.  It  may  be  just 
observed  that  we  read  of  men  and  of  women  being  "filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost"  before  Jesus  was  born;  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  Comforter  was  not  sent  until  after  Jesus  left  the  world. 
Baptism  with  fire  offers  too  great  a  choice  of  meanings,  to  make 
a  study  of  the  phrase  profitable  ;  it  is  a  harsh  metaphor  which 
spiritualizing  only  improves  to.  a  very  moderate  degree. 

In  the  third  Gospel  some  few  further  remarks  of  John  are 
recorded.  They  consist,  however,  of  nothing  more  original  than  an 
injunction  to  a  man  who  had  two  coats  to  impart  to  him  that  was 
without ;  an  exhortation  to  publicans  to  exact  no  more  than  was 
appointed  ;  and  a  command  to  soldiers  to  "Do  violence  to  no  man, 
neither  accuse  any  falsely  j  and  be  content  with  your  wages." 

We  now,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  come  to  Jesus  himself 
again.  We  left  him  a  babe  at  Nazareth,  iust 

13  If  Then    cometh          °  'J 

Jesus  from  Galilee  to      brought    back    irom    JLgypt,    to    which    the 

Jordan  unto  John  to  be  .  ^   .         „.,       •*«•      •  i      i 

Baptized  of  him.  unhappy  anair  or  the  Magi  had  caused  him 

to    be    carried.     Here    we    meet    with   him, 

humanly  speaking,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life ;  childhood,  boy- 
hood, and  youth  passed  and  early  manhood  toning  down  into 
mid-life.  It  is  customary  to  regard  thirty  as  the  age  at  which 
Jesus  commenced  his  public  life.  It  thus  appears  that  after 
reaching  full  manhood  he  allowed  some  years  to  pass  before 
commencing  his  mission.  The  quiescence  of  the  last  few  of  those 
years  seems,  perhaps,  remarkable.  This  postponement  of  the 
illumination  and  salvation  of  our  species  hardly  counts,  how- 
ever, when  we  call  to  mind  the  vast  ages  it  had  already  been 
deferred. 
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This  verse,  Reader,  really  introduces  to  us  the  greatest  figure  in 
all  history,  whether  we  regard  him  as  man  only,  or  as  more  than 
man ;  and  whether  we  regard  him  as  inherently  the  world's 
greatest,  or  as  rendered,  like  other  religious  founders,  great  by 
after  events  only  or  mainly.  For  we  are  amongst  those  who  think 
that  the  greatest  figures  in  history,  those  who  have  influenced  the 
course  of  the  world's  events  most,  have  not  necessarily  or  by  any 
means  been  its  best  and  its  wisest.  All  men  will,  we  think,  lean 
to  the  best  estimate  possible  of  all  those  who  have  greatly  swayed 
the  destinies  of  our  race,  even  of  those  great  false  prophets  who  have 
swayed  them  so  lamentably  and  so  lastingly.  But  whilst  this 
kindly  feeling  rightly  leads  us  to  construe  all  favourably  that  can 
be  so  done,  one  great  duty  should  never  be  forgotten ;  we  ought 
never  to  try  to  admire  what  is  not  truly  admirable,  nor  try  to 
believe  that  to  be  or  to  have  been  good  which  we  cannot  honestly 
think  so.  All  the  religious  founders  have  received  and  still 
receive  a  vast  amount  of  sincere  but  a  still  vaster  amount  of 
nominal  and  insincere  human  homage.  To  record  our  plain  and 
honest  thoughts  regarding  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  as  portrayed 
to  us  in  this  Gospel  is  the  purpose  of  this  work,  Reader ;  a  purpose 
from  which  so  far  as  in  us  lies  nothing  shall  make  us  swerve  in 
one  way  or  another. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  relation  and  real  attitude  of 
John  to  Jesus  are  very  puzzling,  even  as  set  forth  in  these  Gospels. 
Whether  during  the  thirty  years  of  their  youth  and  early  manhood 
they  were  much  together,  or  ever  met  at  all  seems  uncertain.  The 
statement  ascribed  to  John  himself  in  the  fourth  Gospel  that 
he  knew  not  Jesus  until  apprised  by  the  event  recorded  in  the  last 
two  verses  of  this  chapter  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  until  the 
time  we  are  now  dealing  with  they  were  strangers  to  each  other, 
did  we  not  recollect  that  the  habitually  mystic  meanings  of  that 
document  render  the  intended  signification  of  the  term  "  knew  " 
uncertain.  Their  homes,  if  that  term  is  applicable  to  John, 
were  some  sixty  miles  apart ;  a  distance  traversed,  however,  by 
Mary  herself  when  she  visited  and  stayed  three  months  with 
Elizabeth;  and  it  certainly  seems  strained  to  suppose  that  the 
two  kinsmen  here  met  for  the  first  time.  However  this  may  be, 
the  present  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  they  are  recorded  as 
being  together. 

It  can  hardly  surprise  us  that  John  should  hesitate  about  per- 
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forming  his   rite   in   this   case.     The    thought   of  baptizing   our 
Creator  is  enough  to  startle  anyone.     Jesus, 

him,  saying  ihhave°need  however,  had  come  up  from  Galilee  for  the  very 
and  coS tifouto^?  P^pose  of  being  baptized,  and  John  gave  way 
and  performed  the  ceremony.  The  submission 
to  baptism  on  the  part  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  still 
remains  a  subject  of  veiled  astonishment  to  theologians.  John's 
own  description  of  his  rite,  as  the  baptism  of  water  unto  repentance, 
is  clearly  not  to  be  thought  of  as  applied  to  Jesus  ;  but  then  every 
other  aspect  of  the  ceremony  is  equally  incongruous  as  applied  to 
him. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  recorded  utterance  of  Jesus ;  though  a 
few  words  spoken  when  a  boy  given  in  another 
Gospel  are  strictly  entitled  to  the  place  of 


it  n°:  hon01ir  in     oint  Of  time'      He  aeals  t0  Jolm 


Then  to  overcome  his  hesitation  and  suffer  the 
ceremony  to  be  performed,  assigning  as  the 
reason  and  justification  thereof  that  it  becometh  "us"  to  fulfil 
"  all  righteousness."  In  pursuance,  we  presume,  of  the  same 
course  Jesus  had  already  allowed  himself  to  be  circumcized  ;  and 
had  allowed  the  Levitical  offering  of  a  pair  of  young  pigeons  to  be 
complied  with.  To  us,  indeed,  the  connexion  between  righteous- 
ness and  such  ceremonies  is  no  longer  discernible.  But  it  is  clear 
that  at  the  outset  of  his  career  Jesus  was  disposed  to  comply  with 
existing  Jewish  customs  ;  a  line  of  action  noticeable  in  other 
religious  founders.  This  fact,  and  other  reasons  we  shall  meet 
with  later  on,  render  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  a  personal  example,  only 
now  followable  by  believers  subject  to  many  exceptions. 

"We  must  own  we  can  frame  no  conception  of  baptism,  as  here 

16  And  Jesus  when  he      practised,  that  is  not  more  or  less  distinctly 

was  baptized,  went  up      unpleasant.     Whether  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by 

straightway  out  of  the  . 

water  :    and,   lo,   the      John  was  performed  apart,  or  in  presence  of  a 

heavens    were    opened  f 

unto  him,  and  he  saw      multitude  has  been  discussed,   but  cannot,  ot 

the  Spirit  of   God   de-  ,•«.,.  -1,1 

scending  like  a  d9ve,  course,  be  determined.  Putting  aside  the  case 
of  Jesus  for  the  moment,  it  certainly  feels  to 
us  that  the  baptism  of  the  multitude  must  have  been  a  curious, 
and  an  extremely  inconvenient  proceeding.  Whether  performed 
naked  or  slightly  clothed  the  process  would  be  tantamount  to  that 
of  bathing,  and  would  necessitate  all  the  processes  and  accessories 
that  operation  entails.  The  humorous  features  of  such  a  scene 
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would  come  out  very  strongly,  too.  We  do  not  know  if  by  "  Jeru- 
salem and  all  Judea"  both  sexes  are  to  be  understood. 

With  the  exception  of  one  minor  sect,  which  we  understand  still 
insists  on  immersion,  conducted,  however,  for  the  most  part  indoors, 
Christians  have  resolved  this  rite  of  baptism  into  the  diminutive 
but  decidedly  more  convenient  shape  of  sprinkling,  performed  upon 
us  when  infants ;  a  dwindling  and  shrinking  of  original  Christianity 
that  by  no  means  stands  alone,  and  which,  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  is  a  vast  improvement.  Besides,  these  shrinkings  are  more 
than  made  up  for  in  current  Christianity  by  some  copious  enlarge- 
ments and  expansions  in  other  directions. 

Whether  the  phrase  "  the  heavens  were  opened  "  should  be  read 
in  an  astronomical  or  in  a  theological  sense  we  cannot  tell ;  the 
words  "  he  saw,"  too,  would  almost  lead  us  to  interpret  them  in 
the  sense  that  he  only  saw,  did  we  not  read  elsewhere  that  John 
also  saw  this  occurrence,  and  was  even  apprised  by  God  himself 
beforehand,  that  it  was  about  to  take  place. 

As  these  are  amongst  the  very  few  words  we  possess  spoken, 
17  And  lo  a  voice  from  without  intermediary,  direct  from  the  First 
wSvSSin^om  Person  of  «»>  Trinitv'  it  is  to  be  regretted  we 
I  am  well  pleased.  cannot  feel  sure  we  have  the  exact  words  them- 

selves. For  here  they  seem  addressed  not  to  Jesus,  but  to  someone 
else.  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son."  In  the  next  Gospel  we  find  them 
addressed  to  Jesus  directly,  "  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son."  Our  only 
object  in  noticing  this  discrepancy  is  to  point  out  how  little  hope 
there  is  to  suppose  ourselves  in  the  possession  of  the  precise  words 
spoken  by  Jesus  himself. 

It  is,  we  think,  very  pleasing  to  learn  from  this,  that  the  parental 
fondness  so  characteristic  of  human  fathers,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  an  only  son,  is  a  sentiment  shared  and  sanctioned  by  Jehovah 
himself.  We  all  know  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
The  resemblance  is  often  wonderfully  close. 

We  meet  with  the  Baptist  but  once  again  in  our  narrative.  And 
alas!  that  we  should  do  so.  Alas,  for  the  feebleness  of  human 
faith ;  for  the  scepticism  of  the  greatest  man  born  of  woman  ! 
After  the  immense  incident  just  recorded  our  faith  in  human 
nature  is  shattered  by  reading  that  this  "  same  John "  sent  some 
of  his  disciples  to  Jesus  with  the  dreadful  message,  "  Art  thou  he, 
or  do  we  look  for  another  ?  " 

What  an  assurance,  Reader,  John  had  here  received !     He  had 
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witnessed,  as  Trinitarian  Christians  are  fond  of  pointing  out,  had 
seen  and  heard,  the  recognition  of  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity  by  the  First,  by  means  of  the  Third.  It  is  impossible 
even  to  Jehovah  ever  to  honour  a  member  of  our  race  more  greatly. 
And  yet  poor  John  fell  into  scepticism.  It  is  customary  in  some  of 
their  moods  for  Christian  writers  to  profess  astonishment  that  men. 
now  doubt  Jesus;  though  our  faith  is  based  only  and  solely  on 
Greek  manuscripts.  When  we  reflect  that  the  great  bulk  of  those 
who  knew  Jesus  personally  did  not  believe  in  him,  and  that  the 
most  prominent  of  those  who  did  were  repeatedly,  in  spite  of  the 
most  extraordinary  assurances,  falling  into  scepticism  as  shown  to 
us  even  in  these  friendly  Gospels,  the  really  astonishing  thing  is, 
not  that  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  faith  in  Jesus  now 
existing  should  be  so  little  and  so  weak  but  rather  that  it  should 
amount  even  to  the  modest  dimensions  it  does. 


MATTHEW  IV. 


THE  celebrity  who  divided  the  Christian  Scriptures  into  chapters 

CHAPTER  iv  was   not  happy  ™-   kis    work   generally,  but 

1  ^ist  ifasteth,  and  is  ne    deserves    a   word    of   praise    here.      For 

gels    minister  unto  the    opening1    of    a    new    chapter    somewhat 

him.    13  He  dwelleth  r          ° 

in  Capernaum,  17  be-  serves  to  break   to  us  what  would  otherwise 

ginneth  to  preach,  18  .                     .   . 

caiieth  Peter  and  An-  leel  a  breath-taking  transition.     In   the   last 

drew,  21  James   and  ._     ,                          ,  .                  _                           .    ,, 

John,  23  and  heaieth  verse   God  was  speaking  to  Jesus  out  of  the 

all  the  diseased.  ,       ,         .        .  ,  .                                   T              .                ,  . 

i  Then  was  Jesus  led  clouds  ;   in    this    very   next    Jesus   is    on   his 
way  to  the  wilderness  to  be  confronted  with  — 


yes,  Reader—  with  the  Devil  himself. 

The  bound  made  from  the  second  to  the  third  chapter  in  our 
narrative  was  a  great  one  ;  thirty  years  is  a  long  stride  to  make  at 
once.  But  the  transition  we  are  here  called  upon  to  realize  is  far 
more  prodigious  ;  its  extreme  character,  the  most  extreme  we  can 
conceive,  and  its  suddenness  combine  to  give  us  quite  a  mental 
shock. 

It  is,  we  think,  far  the  best  to  leave  such  enigmas  as  "  led  up  of 
the  spirit  "  unattempted  at  explanation.  Commentators  offer  us 
a  number  of  subtleties  on  the  point  that  only  tend  to  worsen 
matters.  No  doubt  the  phrase  is  ostensibly  and  presumably  used 

3  * 
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fcy   our    author   to    give    us  information ;    but   like   many  other 
phrases  in  his  record  it  serves  only  to  bewilder  us. 

"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  "  is  a  form  of  prayer  we  find  Jesus 
recommending  to  his  hearers.  He  himself,  however,  as  we  here 
read,  was  led  into  the  wilderness  expressly  "to  be  tempted." 
When  we  call  to  mind  that  we  are  told  on  authority  that  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  it  is  indeed  astonishing  to  read  that 
Jesus  was  led  into  the  wilderness  "to  be  tempted."  There  being 
no  possible  chance  of  temptation's  having ;  the  slightest  effect  or 
success  upon  him,  his  submitting  to  the  process,  nay,  his  going  into 
the  wilderness  for  the  very  purpose  is  entirely  unintelligible,  and, 
we  must  own,  is  far  from  edifying  reading. 

Whatever  may  be  our  thoughts  concerning  the  motive  and  pur- 
pose of  Jesus  in  seeking  this  famous  interview,  we  are,  we  presume, 
at  full  liberty  to  speculate  upon  the  motives  and  the  object  ani- 
mating the  Devil  in  becoming  a  party  to  it.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Satan  was  apprised  of  Jesus'  intention  and  knowingly 
assented  to  the  meeting,  or  whether  he  ignorantly  fell  into  the 
matter,  being  led  thereto  by  what  seemed  a  good  opportunity. 
We  know  from  the  book  of  Job  that  Satan  joined  what  appear 
to  have  been  periodical  meetings  between  the  "  Sons  of  God  "  and 
God  himself,  and  we  observe  how  very  free  and  extremely  candid 
the  conversation  that  then  took  place  was.  Judging  from  this,  it 
seems  more  probable  to  suppose  that  this  meeting  in  the  wilderness 
was  by  arrangement.  But  whichever  theory  we  adopt  the  conduct 
of  Satan  is  also  totally  unintelligible.  An  attempt  to  seduce  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  knowing  there  was  not  the  shadow 
of  a  possibility  of  success,  did  Satan  little  credit. 

The  odd  information  that  Jesus  fasted  forty  nights  as  well  as 
2  And  when  he  had  forty  days,  is  followed  by  the  equally  odd 
fortydnf|Ss,dlfe  «  statement  that  he  was  afterward  hungry, 
afterward  an  hungred.  Whether  we  should  be  right  in  inferring 
that  Jesus  did  not  suffer  from  hunger  during  this  long  fast,  but 
only  at  its  close,  we  cannot  say.  The  application  to  the  non- 
iiatural  of  any  or  all  of  our  human  faculties  is  of  no  use. 
Experience,  inference,  induction,  deduction,  logic,  mathematics,  and 
indeed  all  our  powers  melt  away  when  we  touch  the  miraculous,  or 
as  many  think,  the  miraculous  melts  away  when  it  touches  them. 
It  may  be  just  observed  that  this  fast  is  not  considered  to  be 
beyond  mere  human  competence. 
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These  two  mighty  Beings  approach  each  other  without  ceremony. 

3  And  when  thetemp-      But  we  must  remember  they  were  no  strangers. 
ifXTbe^e  hseonaiof      ^  Heaven,  in  happier  days,  they  had  known 

these  stoneTbe  made  e&ch  °tlier  Wel1'  JeSUS  timself  tells  ^8  that 
bread-  he  saw  his  companion  fall  like  lightning  from 

Heaven.  Before  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  there,  Satan 
must  as  a  great  Archangel  have  been  intimate  with  Jesus.  And 
even  since  that  deplorable  event  took  place  they  were,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  coming  together.  They 
therefore  now  meet,  speak,  and  move  about  in  what  strikes  us  as 
a  very  unembarrassed  manner. 

Satan  opens  the  conversation.  And  it  must  be  admitted  he  does 
so  discourteously  by  raising  doubt  as  to  Jesus'  identity ;  at  any 
rate  his  opening  sentence  is  capable  of  that  interpretation.  We  all 
know,  however,  that  Satan  knew  the  fact  perfectly,  for  we  shall 
find  that  even  his  subordinates  everywhere  knew  and  recognized 
Jesus.  Knowing  or  inferring  that  Jesus  was  suffering  hunger, 
Satan  invites  him  to  convert  some  stones  into  bread.  Apart  from 
the  person  advising,  there  was  no  harm  in  this  recommendation ; 
for  we  shall  find  that  the  bread-making  power  possessed  by  Jesus 
was  signally  exercised  by  him  more  than  once.  The  subject  of 
enduring  self-inflicted  and  preventible  pain  as  shown  by  Jesus  in 
this  fast  we  leave  to  another  opportunity. 

Jesus  replies  to  this  and  to  the  other  temptations  with  a  passage 
from  Deuteronomy.  We  shall  make  no  at- 

4  But    he    answered  __  ,  ,.  .    ,  , 

and  said,  it  is  written,      tempt,  Reader,  to  conceal  our  disappointment 

Man  shall  not  live  by  «.,,,-.     i  ] T    i 

bread  alone,    but  by      at    this.      We    should    have    expected    on    a 

every  word    that    pro-  -,  ,  .          T-I         j-i  •  ru' 

ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  memorable  occasion  like  this  something  ori- 
ginal, something  special  to  the  occasion.  We 
say  plainly  that  these  quotations  from  the  Pentateuch  feel  to  us 
exceedingly  stilted  and  flat.  No  doubt  Christian  commentators 
assure  us  that  these  texts  were  just  the  very  things  to  use  to 
Satan.  But  then  those  profound  and  pious  men  will  keep  for- 
getting that  ordinary  men  have  not  their  fine  spiritual  discernment, 
and  that  they  cannot  perceive  the  wonderful  fitnesses  so  apparent 
to  the  eye  of  faith. 

Whilst  we  are  unable  to  see  the  pertinence  of  this  quotation 
considered  as  a  rejoinder  to  Satan,  we  are  equally  unable  to  gather 
any  practical  lesson  from  it.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  bread  is 
only  one  of  man's  many  needs.  But  the  announcement  that  we 
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are  to  live  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God 
is  too  portentous  for  us  to  cope  with.  No  doubt  to  the  Jews 
Jehovah  was  at  times  very  communicative ;  but  even  they  would 
not  claim  to  possess  his  every  word.  As  for  the  remainder  of  our 
race,  to  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  Jehovah  never  spoke.  And  even 
with  the  Jews  he  is  considered  to  have  long  ago  broken  off  com- 
munication, a  view  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  regard  as 
well  founded. 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  conversation  between  Jesus  and  Satan  the 
great  majority  of  men  had  been  compelled  to  live  without  any 
knowledge  of  Jehovah's  sayings,  and  had  managed  to  do  so.  And 
what  is  more,  in  spite  of  that  grievous  deprivation  their  modes  of 
life  compared  very  favourably,  in  some  cases  extremely  favourably, 
with  the  lives  of  those  children  of  Israel  who  had  had  sole 
possession  of  the  divine  utterances. 

Leaving  the  wilderness  together,  Jesus  and  Satan  proceed — or  as 
it  is  here  worded,  "  the  devil  taketh  him  " — 

5    Then     the      devil  T  ,          ,         ,.        .,  , 

taketh  him  up  into  the      to  Jerusalem,  locating  themselves — or,  again,  as 

holy  city,  and   setteth        •»   •    -i  •  c<   j.  xi    i  •       j» 

him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the      it  is  here  given,  Satan  "setteth  him    — upon  a 
pinnacle  of  the  temple.     We  have  here  surely 
got  into  some  very  painful  matter.     Christian  commentators  very 
wisely  get  away  from  it  as  early  as  practicable. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  soon  reassures  us  that  in  spite  of  the 
very  unpleasant  phraseology  here  made  use  of,  this  accompanying 
of  his  visitor  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  must  have  been  in  its  ultimate 
sense,  voluntary.  Thus  viewed,  it  was  a  surprising  and  most 
urbane  condescension  upon  the  part  of  Jesus,  not  without  bearing* 
perhaps,  upon  the  theory  of  those  who  say  that  even  Satan  will  be 
-finally  restored.  What  strange  feelings  these  two  mighty  person- 
ages must  have  had  as  they  thus  journeyed  together !  The  thought 
of  these  two  Beings  whose  great  object  was  to  thwart  each  other — 
Satan  trying  to  spoil  the  work  of  Jesus,  Jesus  come  to  earth  to 
undo  Satan's — thus  journeying  to  Jerusalem  together,  is  indeed 
calculated  to  amaze  us.  If  it  be  possible  for  us  to  learn  a  lesson 
from  such  proceedings,  it  is  surely  the  lesson  that  the  most 
extreme  antagonism  is  not  inconsistent  with  much  outward  civility 
and  complaisance. 

Having  placed  Jesus  upon  this  temple  pinnacle,  Satan  invites  him 

to  cast  himself  down,  apparently  by  way  of 

if  thoii  5?  the1  Son  ™f      pure  experiment.     The  point  of  this  is  far  from 
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evident  J  f or  surely  beings  who  had  no  difficulty 

O1%  danger  in  getting  up  to    this    pinnacle   Could 

and  m  their  hands  they      have  none  in  coming  down.     And  it  is  out  of 

shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  .  ° 

at  any  time  thou  dash      question  to  suppose  that  Satan  thought  Jesus 

thy  foot  against  a  stone.       ?     ,  .  ,      ,  .. 

had  less  power  over  the  law  of  gravitation  than 
that  possessed  by  himself.  Following  the  example  set  by  Jesus, 
and  in  support,  we  presume,  of  his  suggestion  of  a  vault  from  the 
pinnacle,  Satan  proceeds  also  to  quote  scripture.  The  Devil 
quoting  scripture  has  been  a  recognized  source  of  amusement  in 
every  age  ;  and  even  amidst  the  portentous  surroundings  in  which 
it  here  took  place,  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  an  expanding 
countenance  as  we  think  of  it.  Satan  quotes  from  the  book  of 
Psalms,  thus  showing  a  very  popular  preference.  We  do  not  know 
how  far  it  is  wise  or  safe  to  accept  him  as  a  scripture  expositor.  On 
reference  to  the  passage  in  question  and  its  context  we  cannot 
discover  any  humanly  traceable  reference  to  Jesus.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  surprising  in  this.  Satan's  exegesis  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  an  extremely  well-known  system — that  theory 
known  by  the  names  of  double,  inner,  or  hidden  meanings  which  in 
skilful  hands  has  yielded  such  truly  remarkable  results. 

Ignoring  alike  Satan's  suggestion  and  his  quotation  Jesus  cites 

another  passage  of  Deuteronomy  which  is,  at 

any  rate,  more  appropriate  than  the  preceding 
?hyGo°dt.tempttheLord  one  he  used.  Still,  if  what  is  stated  in  the 

first  verse  of  thi.-i  chapter  be  correct,  that  Jesus 
went  to  the  wilderness  in  order  to  b <.•  tempted  of  the  devil,  where  is 
the  point  of  complaining  of  Satan  for  doing  what  he  had  been 
purposely  encountered  to  do  ?  The  proceeding  would  have  been  a 
failure  and  a  disappointment  if  Satan  had  not  appeared,  or 
appearing,  had  not  gone  through  his  part.  The  entire  occurrence 
is  humiliating  enough  to  both,  without  being  rendered  any  more  so 
by  fault  finding  or  reproaches. 

His  second  attempt  having  also  failed  Satan  now  tries  a  third. 

The  two  temptations  he  had  hitherto  suggested 
taketSfm  u^intoTn     to  Jesus  were  of  an  extremely  paltry  type ;  the 
andf hSSh Sail      second  one  reading  more  like  a  piece  of  jeering 
id^aftl  $rythoef      ^nter  than   anything  else.       At    this    third 
them :  attempt   Satan  certainly  brings  forward  some- 

thing of  a  more  attractive  and   beguiling  kind,  namely,  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  together  with  the  glory  of  them. 
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Evidently  acting  upon  the  well-known  fact  that  absent  things 
however  described  have  not  the  effect  that  things  present  to  the 
senses  give,  Satan  decides  to  bring  and  display  before  Jesus  the 
articles  of  allurement  mentioned  in  this  verse.  In  order  to  do  this 
he  takes  Jesus  up  "  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,"  a  mountain 
which  has  afforded  theologians  much  concern  and  sceptics  much 
merriment. 

Our  author,  unless  he  had  a  description  of  the  event  he  is  here 
narrating  from  Jesus  himself,  must  clearly  have  received  his  inform- 
ation by  means  of  some  other  form  of  heavenly  inspiration.  This 
inspiration,  as  we  all  know,  whilst  imparting  spiritual  things  took 
great,  not  to  say  extreme,  care  not  to  impart  any  natural  knowledge. 
Hence  throughout  all  divine  scripture  we  see  intermixed  the 
ignorance  and  even  the  mistaken  notions  current  at  the  time.  This 
strange  and  most  deplorable  fact  we  have,  however,  no  choice  but  to 
take  as  we  find  it. 

To  men  who  thought  the  earth  a  flat  and  who  had  but  nebulous 
ideas  of  even  the  then  existing  kingdoms  of  the  world,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Jews  of  that  day,  the  thought  of  inspecting  those 
kingdoms  from  the  top  of  an  exceeding  high  mountain  was  a 
possible  conception,  though  even  then  surely  a  rather  childish  one. 
To  us  moderns,  who  know  that  the  highest  mountain  is  a  mere 
speck  on  the  surface  of  a  globe,  and  who  remember  that  if  they 
kept  on  the  mountain  top  Jesus  and  Satan  would  simply  revolve 
along  with  it,  the  picture  here  laid  before  us  is  too  vapid  to  dwell 
upon  ;  and  if  we  are  to  try  to  realize  at  all  what  is  here  stated  we 
must  frame  to  ourselves  the  best  notions  we  can  under  such 
conditions. 

Seeing  that  the  immense,  the  colossal,  power  here  exhibited  was 
the  power  of  hell  not  of  heaven,  there  can  of  course  be  no 
irreverence  in  our  wondering  how  it  was  exerted.  Did  Satan  cause 
the  earth  to  turn  itself  round  so  as  to  show  its  varied  kingdoms,  or 
did  he  cause  Jesus  and  himself  to  revolve  around  it  ?  We  are  told 
in  another  Gospel  that  Satan  performed  this  exploit,  however 
accomplished,  in  a  moment  of  time.  The  power — little  short  of 
omnipotence — thus  ascribed  to  Satan  is  certainly  astounding.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  how  the  power  of  Jehovah  himself  can 
be  greater.  The  achievements  of  Jesus  himself  narrated  in  these 
Gospels,  regarded  as  examples  of  miracle  power,  are  mere  details, 
absolute  trifles  in  comparison. 
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Such  were  the  wares  laid  before  Jesus  by  Satan  in  this  third 
essay.  But  surely  they  were  no  new  sight  to  Jesus.  On  the 
contrary,  we  all  know  that  Jesus  already  knew  all  about  these 
kingdoms,  at  least  as  well  as  Satan  did.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  are 
^sked  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  scene  in  which  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe  is  being  attempted  to  be  lured  and  ensnared  with  an  offer 
of  some  microscopic  bits  of  his  own  work  ;  such  veritable  trivial- 
ities as  the  kingdoms  of  our  puny  planet.  We  are  called  upon  to 
picture  the  Creator  of  the  Milky  Way  being  "tempted"  by  an  offer 
of  the  government  of  India,  China,  Rome,  and  Peru  ! 

Having  displayed  these  enticements  before  Jesus,  Satan  proceeds 
to  make  him  an  offer  of  the  whole  of  them, 

9  And  saith  unto  him,  i  •      <    i  TJ  •  ATI 

All  these  things  will  I      subject,  however,  to  one  condition.     And  here 


it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  raising  the  question, 
had  Satan  really  the  power  to  give  these 
things  ?  Is  he  the  real  King  of  Kings  ?  or  was  the  claim  an 
impudent  pretence  on  the  part  of  Satan,  he  having  no  such  power  ? 
If,  as  some  think,  the  latter  was  the  real  state  of  affairs,  where 
was  the  temptation  of  an  offer  which  Jesus  knew  Satan  had  not 
the  power  to  make  good  ?  In  going  through  these  Gospels,  the 
very  curio  as  and  interesting  problem  of  the  mixed  jurisdiction  in 
earthly  affairs  of  the  celestial  and  the  infernal  authorities  often 
presents  itself. 

The  condition  attached  by  Satan  to  the  offer  here  made  is 
enough  to  stun  and  appal,  not  only  pious,  but  even  ordinary 
readers.  To  boldly  ask  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  to  fall 
down  and  worship  him,  shows  us  that  there  are  no  limits  to 
Satan's  daring  ;  no  lengths  of  impiety  and  impertinence  to  which 
he  is  not  prepared  to  go.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  entire  absence  of  fear,  the  absolute  and  unqualified  courage, 
and  the  consistent  refusal  to  cringe  shown  here  and  everywhere 
else  by  Satan,  form  the  explanation  of  that  curious  undercurrent 
of  good-humoured  popularity  he  has  undoubtedly  enjoyed  amongst 
men  in  every  age. 

The  reply  to  this  supreme  insult  made  by  Jesus  is  most  tame 
10  Then  saith  Jesus  and  disappointing.  It  is  another  passage  from 
Deuteronomy.  We  have  already  seen  that 
tliat  book  had  no  terrors  for  Satan.  Nor  are 
only  shait  thou  serve.  we  abie  to  express  any  surprise  at  this.  The 
only  kind  of  dismay  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  calculated  to 
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produce  in  readers  of  it  is  unfortunately  of  a  very  different  kind 
to  the  sort  that  was  needed  here.  It  is  not  a  book  likely  to  make 
any  great  impression  for  good  even  upon  much  humbler  beings 
than  Satan. 

Jesus  accompanied,  or  rather  preceded,  his  quotation  with  the 
command  "  Get  thee  hence,  Satan."  Does  it  not  seem  a  great  pity 
that  this  command  was  given ;  that  permission  to  go  "  hence  "  was 
ever  accorded,  Reader  ?  Omnipotence  had  here  received  at  the 
hand  of  the  Father  of  Evil  the  worst  affront  conceivable ;  and  yet 
instead  of  being  crushed  on  the  spot,  Satan  is  bidden  to  begone. 
Who  can  call  to  mind  all  that  Satan  has  wrought  amongst  us  since; 
all  the  struggling  with  sin  and  misery  since — and  yet  to  be — 
undergone,  and  not  feel  that  the  source  of  it  all  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  here  stayed  and  quenched  for  ever  ? 

The  word  inscrutable  is  the  favourite  one  with  theologians  for 
application  to  the  ways  of  Heaven  in  cases  of  embarrassment.  It 
would  be  well  if  inscrutability  were  all  those  ways  ailed.  The 
toleration  by  an  Omnipotent  being  of  a  great  Enemy — with,  as  we 
shall  see,  an  immense  array  of  subordinates — who  is  constantly 
engaged  in  wrecking  his  purposes  ;  tempting  and  ruining  creatures 
he  loves ;  thwarting  his  objects  at  every  point ;  rendering  his 
Universe  a  horrid  blend  of  good  and  evil ;  and  finally  mocking  and 
insulting  himself,  is  not  intelligible.  When  presented  to  the 
human  mind  for  acceptance,  the  human  mind  revolts  from  it. 
Nor  is  it  of  the  smallest  use  to  here  bring  forward  that  old  reason- 
stifler — the  limitation  of  the  human  faculties.  That  plea  may  do 
for  "  difficulties,"  but  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  for  a  contradiction 
in  terms ;  which  the  tolerance  of  evil  by  an  almighty  good 
being  remains  after  all  the  subterfuges  which  ever  have  been  or 
ever  can  be  applied  to  it,  and  after  all  the  mental  and  moral 
chicanery  which  has  been  or  ever  yet  may  .be  bestowed  upon  it. 

Whether  Satan  had  exhausted  his  stock  of  allurements,  or  come 

11  Then  the  devil  ^°  ^ne  conclusion  that  further  attempts  would 
hTdf  US  came  and  be  fruitless ;  whether  he  was  getting  wearied 
ministered  unto  him.  w^h  quotations  from  Deuteronomy,  or  whether 
he  regarded  the  command  of  Jesus  to  begone  as  an  injunction  to 
be  obeyed  is  left  an  open  matter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Satan  now 
disappeared.  After  this  event  we  hear  no  more  of  him  in  his 
personal  capacity  throughout  these  Gospels  until  quite  the  end. 
But  we  encounter  his  subordinate  devils  in  nearly  every  paragraph. 
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And  in  the  end  Satan  effected  a  great  stroke,  which  would,  we 
fancy,  make  up  for  any  discomfiture  he  may  have  considered  ho- 
rnet with  in  the  wilderness.  For  he  "  entered  into  "  one  of  Jesus' 
own  chosen  twelve,  causing  that  Apostle  to  betray  Jesus  and  thus 
bring  about  the  Master's  death.  Whether  this,  however,  was  in 
reality  a  triumph  for  Satan,  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  clearly  make- 
out  ;  for  the  gospel  theory  is  not  one  very  easy  to  comprehend. 
Jesus,  if  we  understand  that  theory  aright,  came  to  earth  not  only 
willing  to  be,  but  desiring  to  be,  and  for  the  very  purpose  of  being, 
put  to  death.  If  this  be  so,  Satan's  exploit  was  an  assistance 
towards,  instead  of  a  thwarting  of  the  object  of  Jesus ;  though  the 
very  odious  way  of  bringing  the  event  about — making  one  of 
Jesus'  own  disciples  act  such  a  part — would  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
Satan's  own. 

But  in  these  Gospels,  Reader,  the  actions  of  the  infernal  are  as 
little  intelligible  as  those  of  the  celestial  powers.  The  common- 
sense  element — the  clear  pursuit  of  and  the  bringing:  about  of  ends 
by  what  seem  obviously  the  best  means— is  strikingly  deficient 
in  both.  And  even  if  we  grant  that  the  methods  thus  adopted  are 
in  reality  most  masterly  strategy,  have  a  merit,  a  depth,  and  an 
applicability  beyond  our  ken,  it  is  at  least  most  unfortunate  that 
they  have  the  poor  and  meagre  look  they  have. 

A  very  pleasing  incident  is  now  recorded.  After  his  fast  and 
interview  with  Satan  were  ended,  some  "  angels  came  and 
ministered  "  unto  Jesus.  This  troop  of  angels  is  most  agreeable 
to  read  and  think  of.  How  often  do  we  feel  in  reading  this  Gospel 
narrative  that  such  a  visit  was  the  precise  thing  needed,  and  its 
non-appearance  most  unaccountable  ! 

It  does  not  seem  clear  whether  when  these  angels  came  to  him, 
Jesus  was  still  on  the  exceeding  high  mountain  where  Satan  had 
left  him,  or  he  had  returned  to  the  wilderness.  It  is  evident  that 
this  pleasing  visitation  came  to  an  end  before  Jesus  came  back 
amongst  men,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  some  danger  of 
these  angels  being  seen.  Possibly,  however,  those  beings  may  be 
able  to  make  themselves  invisible  ;  a  power,  we  presume,  Jesus 
and  Satan  must  also  have  exercised  when  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple. 

If,  as  seems  possible,  Satan  met  this  troop  of  his  old  colleagues 
in  heaven  on  their  way  to  visit  Jesus,  how  they  must  have  derided 
his  fatuous  attempt  to  seduce  the  king  of  heaven  ! 
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We  shall  find  that  the  word  Behold  was  a  great  favourite  with 
our  author.  So  fond  was  lie  of  it  that  he  uses  it  often  where  it  is 
peculiarly  incongruous.  When  we  remember  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  gospel  history  the  appearances  of  angels,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  pool-angel,  were  never  in  public  but  always  in 
private  the  word  behold !  thus  applied  to  them  is  full  of  quiet  if 
unintended  irony. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  Reader,  what  can  we  think,  what  can  we 
say,  of  such  a  narrative  as  this  before  us  ?  The  Creator  of  the  vast 
Universe  and  the  Author  of  Evil  meet  together  in  a  wilderness  in 
Asia.  From  thence  they  proceed  together  to  the  top  of  the  Jeru- 
salem temple  and  thence  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  where  they 
separate.  The  object  of  this  meeting  and  what  took  place  thereat 
we  have  already  dwelt  upon.  Some  writers  tell  us  that  such  a 
record  ought  to  fill  us  with  solemn  awe.  We  are  unable  to  agree 
with  that  opinion.  For  ourselves  we  can  only  say  that  it  fills  us 
with  a  sentiment  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  We  leave  to  others 
to  say  for  themselves  with  what  the  narrative  fills  them. 

Even  as  a  narrative  it  does  not  possess  the  minor  merit  of  being 
interesting.  As  with  the  "  perils  "  of  the  Infancy,  which  had  not  the 
smallest  real  danger  in  them,  so  here  the  knowledge  that  tempta- 
tion could  not  possibly  have  any  effect  upon  Jesus,  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  incapable  of  sinning  and  falling  renders  an  account  of 
temptation  as  applied  to  him  a  meaningless  insipidity.  The  consent 
of  Jesus  to  go  through  such  a  process  is  indeed  far  the  most 
unpleasant  feature  of  this  ugly  transaction.  The  consent  of  Satan 
to  go  through  a  proceeding  of  such  a  kind  shows  that  his  enormous 
miracle-power  is  but  very  scantily  accompanied  with  discretion  and 
good  sense. 

The  additional  information  regarding  this  memorable  meeting 
between  Jesus  and  Satan  found  in  the  accounts  of  it  given  in  the 
two  next  Gospels  does  not  add  much  to  oar  knowledge  of  it.  With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  this  interview,  here  ascribed  to  Jesus  being 
"led  tip  of  the  spirit"  we  read  in  the  next  Gospel  the  curious 
phrase  "  and  immediately  the  spirit  driveth  him  into  the  wilder- 
ness." It  is  also  there  added  that  in  the  wilderness  Jesus  "  was 
with  the  wild  beasts." 

From  the  third  Gospel  we  learn  that  Jesus'  forty  days'  fast 
was  an  absolute  one ;  "  he  did  eat  nothing."  The  second  and  third 
of  Satan's  temptations  as  here  given  are  also  there  transposed,  from 
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which,  we  learn  that  absolute  accuracy  is  not  a  gospel  essential ;  a, 
surprising  and  disappointing  fact  of  which  we  find  only  too  many 
other  illustrations. 

The  most  noticeable  item  in  the  third  Gospel  account  of  this 
event  is  the  statement  of  Satan  when  offering  Jesus  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  "  All  this  power  will  I  give  thee  and  the  glory  of 
them ;  for  that  is  delivered  unto  me ;  and  to  whomsoever  I  will 
I  give  it."  If  this  be  at  all  a  correct  version  of  what  Satan  said  it 
is  certainly  surprising  that  with  his  well  known  ability  in  such  a 
matter  he  did  not  word  his  statement  rather  better.  The  entire 
sentence  has  a  very  laboured  and  made-up  look  about  it.  But  its 
import  is  certainly  clear  enough. 

The  claim  thus  made  by  Satan,  being  merely  an  assertion  of  the 
Father  of  Lies,  need  -not  of  itself,  perhaps,  disturb  us.  But  it  is  very 
disconcerting  to  find  so  much  in  Scripture  that  confirms  this  claim; 
and  especially  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  himself  that  Satan  is 
the  Prince  of  this  world.  Satan,  too,  must  have  known  that  to  tell 
Jesus  a  falsehood  was  entirely  useless. 

Perhaps  earthly  potentates  may  find  some  comfort  from  the  con- 
trary Apostolic  assurance  that  all  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God.  There  is  not  a  little  in  history  that  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  the  conflict  admittedly  existing  in  other  matters  between 
the  celestial  and  infernal  powers  has  largely  affected  political  and 
state  affairs  ;  and  that  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
of  these  powers  had  the  best  of  it.  Since  the  foremost  nations  of 
the  world  discarded  the  notions  both  of  divine  right  and  its 
opposite  in  these  things,  and,  disregarding  existing  powers,  if 
unsatisfactory,  wherever  they  may  have  come  from,  have  replaced 
them  with  republics  and  kingdoms  based  upon  the  will  and  vote  of 
the  people,  there  has  been  a  happy  and  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  character  of  earthly  authorities. 

In  the  third  Gospel,  too,  this  singular  occurrence  is  closed  by  the 
statement  that  after  the  Devil  had  ended  his  "temptation"  of 
Jesus  "  he  departed  from  him  for  a  season."  Whether  the  natural 
inference  that  Satan  was  not  altogether  discouraged  and  renewed 
his  temptation  is  a  sound  one  who  can  say?  Let  us  hope  he 
did  not. 

This  strange  narrative  is  very  conspicuously  absent  from  all 
modern  Christian  reference  and  allusion.  In  sermons,  in  books, 
and  in  conversation  it  is  shunned  as  an  awkward  and  intractable 
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subject.  Christian  commentators  who  are  obliged  to  deal  with  it 
are  ill  at  ease  upon  it ;  and  their  trouble  what  to  say  of  it  and  their 
anxiety  to  get  away  from  it  are  very  visible. 

Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at.  The  picture  of  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe  and  the  Father  of  Evil  standing  side  by  side  on  a  pinnacle 
of  the  Jerusalem  temple  is  a  severe,  not  to  say  dangerous,  demand 
even  on  the  most  elastic  faith.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  bold 
believers  have  sought  relief  from  such  a  strain  by  pronouncing  the 
occurrence  a  vision  or  an  allegory.  If  such  it  be,  a  most  poverty- 
stricken  one  it  assuredly  is,  Reader. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  these  Gospels,  we  find  Jesus  represented  as 
12 1  NOW  when  Jesus  receiving  information,  and  the  receipt  of  it 
^^riSLIS™  influencing  his  actions.  Upon  us,  who,  thanks 
parted mto Galilee;  fa  theologians,  now  know  that  it  was  not 

possible  for  Jesus  to  receive  any  information,  the  effect  of  this 
mode  of  narration  is  somewhat  droll ;  the  idea  of  Omniscience 
hearing  news,  however  we  try  to  suppress  it,  irresistibly  relaxes  our 
countenances.  The  words  "when"  and  "heard"  therefore  as 
applied  to  Jesus  are  not  to  be  understood  as  we  should  understand 
them  of  anyone  else.  Before  Jesus  "heard"  of  John's  misfortune 
he  was  of  course  well  aware  of  it ;  indeed,  knew  before  it  took  place 
that  it  was  about  to  take  place  ;  knew,  without  going  further  back 
than  the  proximate  cause  of  it,  that  the  dancing  of  Herodias' 
daughter  was  going  to  bring  this  imprisonment  and  its  ghastly 
upshot  to  pass. 

We  can  form  but  slender  notions  of  time,  of  duration,  and  of 
interval,  from  records  couched  in  the  style  of  these  Gospels,  but  we 
should  naturally  infer  that  John  must  have  lain  in  prison  altogether 
for  a  long  time ;  for  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  middle  of  this 
Gospel  that  word  is  brought  to  Jesus  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  John. 
Does  it  not  feel  cold,  Reader,  to  think  of  John  thus  left  in  prison,  and 
to  his  sad  fate,  without  a  helping  hand  of  any  kind  ?  We  read  in 
the  book  of  Acts  how  prisons,  prison  doors,  gaolers,  guards  and 
stocks  were  all  vain  to  hold  Jesus'  own  disciples ;  these  exploits, 
indeed,  being  even  tediously  repeated.  Whilst  Jesus,  as  we  read  in 
this  chapter,  was  performing  miracles  broadcast,  John  was  left 
neglected  in  his  cell  at  Macherus.  "  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  visited 
me  not."  This,  according  to  Jesus,  is  one  of  the  heaviest  indict- 
ments he  will  himself  bring  against  mortals  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 
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It  is  in  every  way  best  for  us  not  to  ponder  upon  or  attempt  to 
understand  the  interferences  and  non-interventions  of  Heaven  in 
human  affairs.  We  are  at  one  with  theologians  in  regarding  them 
as  inscrutable.  We  do  |not  know  how  far  they  would  be  at  one 
with  us  in  the  use  of  one  or  two  other  adjectives  more  distinctly 
descriptive.  Centuries  after  the  time  we  are  here  dealing  with, 
Jesus'  own  followers,  of  different  kinds,  were  constantly  leading 
each  other  to  the  stake ;  both  the  led  and  the  leading  being  alike 
in  his  name.  But  not  a  beckon  or  a  sign  did  Heaven  ever  vouchsafe 
upon  those  appalling  scenes,  though  on  both  sides  the  parties  there- 
to were  "  gathered  together  in  my  name." 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  this  arrest  of  John  brought  his 
mission  to  a  very  premature  close.  His  preparation  of  the  way  and 
straightening  of  the  paths  for  Jesus  were,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  only  too  incomplete. 

Leaving  his  home,  the  home  of  his  mother,  his  sisters,  and  his 
brethren  in  Nazareth,  Jesus  now  came  and 

arl?hfhedca!SVan! dwelt  "dwelt"  in  Capernaum.  The  very  natural 
unponpteheasue^'c^asfhin  efforts  we  make  to  realize  the  meaning  of  the 
SdbfepMha°iim  :Wl0n  word  "  dwelt "  can  now  never  be  gratified.  In- 
fulfilled^  which^wal  stead  of  Siving  ns  information  that  would  have 
prophet  laying ias  the  ^een  extremely  interesting  our  author  gives  us 
ion5  amilathe  famft  some  more  Old  Testament  instead;  and  gives 
Nephthaiim  62/the  way  it  with  that  free  hand  and  disdain  of  the  strict 

of  the  sea,  beyond  Jor- 
dan, Galilee  of  the  Gen-      letter  so  characteristic  of  him.     It  is  melan- 

16  The  people  which      cholv  to  learn,  as  we  shall  later  on,  that  this 

sat    in    darkness    saw  . 

great  light ;  and  to  them      great  light  was  thrown  away  upon  Capernaum. 

which  sat  in  the  region  .. 

and   shadow  of  death      From  some  cause  or  other  the  people  there  who 

light  is  sprung  up.  . ,  .    , .    ,  .  .    .  -,       . ,  -, 

saw  the  great  light  were  not  impressed  with 

it.  It  appears  to  have  seemed  to  them,  even  at  first  hand,  what  to 
so  many  ever  since  it  has  seemed  as  transmitted,  but  a  dim  light. 
For  this  non-appreciation  of  him,  Jesus  tells  us  that  there  remains 
a  fate  in  store  for  poor  Capernaum,  compared  to  which  even  that 
awaiting  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  shall  be  "more  tolerable."  In  the 
whole  history  of  blessings  in  disguise  and  fatal  favours,  there  is  no 
match  to  this.  It  is  also  curious  to  reflect  that  heavenly  light,  like 
humbler  illuminations,  may  be  very  transient,  and  be  followed  by 
darkness  again.  The  lands  here  named,  once  so  brightly  illumined, 
are  now  amongst  the  least  enlightened  portions  of  our  earth. 
Jesus  now  began  his  real  mission.  He  began  it  by  proclaiming 
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to  men  the  same  exhortation  that  John  had  already  proclaimed, 

17  IT  From  that  time  "  Repent,  for  the   kingdom    of    heaven  is  at 

Jesus  began  to  preach,  hand."      The   first   part   of  this    exhortation, 

and  to  say,  Repent :  for  * 

the  kingdom  of  heaven      "  Repent,"  is,  alas,  at  all  times  applicable  to  the 

is  at  hand. 

human  race.  Men  have  never  yet  been  what 
they  ought  to  be,  nor  yet  what  they  very  well  might  be.  The 
particular  section  of  our  race  amongst  whom  Jesus  chose  to  come 
and  dwell  instead  of  being  exceptionally  near  to  ideal  perfection, 
was,  as  he  often  himself  lamented,  a  "  perverse  generation."  If 
there  were  any  profit  or  any  good  in  letting  our  minds  dwell  upon 
such  things,  it  would  be  easy  to  call  to  mind  places  and  generations 
very  much  more  worthy  of  a  visit  from  our  Creator  than  the  ones 
he  selected. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  give  any  exact  meaning  to 
the  phrase,  "the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  "the  heavens."  It  is  an 
elastic  term,  used  in  a  variety  of  senses.  It  is  peculiar  to  this  first 
Grospel,  though  very  often  used  in  it.  It  is  sometimes  made  use  of 
to  convey  the  abstract  notion  of  the  ideally  perfect,  the  true  model, 
the  religious  utopia.  Sometimes  it  is  used  by  Jesus  as  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  religious  system  and  economy  on  earth.  Some- 
times it  refers  to  the  personal  government  of  Jehovah ;  the  state 
of  affairs  that  obtains  under  his  personal  sovereignty  in  heaven. 

The  sense  in  which  this  kingdom  was  then  "at  hand  "necessarily 
partakes  of  the  uncertainty  and  indefiniteness  of  the  kingdom 
itself.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  precise  application  of  some- 
thing inherently  vague.  The  early  Christians  took  the  words 
"kingdom"  and  "at  hand"  in  the  literal  sense.  Time  has  shown 
that  in  this  they  were  labouring  under  a  delusion.  The  only 
tangible  sense  in  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  was  that  it  was  then  formally  and 
officially  proclaimed  and  inaugurated  by  John  and  by  Jesus  ;  in  no 
way  enforced,  however,  but  left  like  other  things  to  establish  itself 
in  the  world  as  best  it  could,  in  which  it  has  had  upon  the  whole 
but  very  indifferent  success. 

The  calling  by  Jesus  of  his  first  four  disciples — two  pairs  of 

brothers — is  now  recorded.     It  is  a  very  slight 

is  f  And  Jesus,  walk-      simple   narrative    which   we   may   fill   up   in 

ing  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,        .  ,.  ,  -ran     .1/1          J.T  • 

sawtwobrethren.Simon      imagination  almost  any  way.       Whether  this 
castl      was  the  first  time  these  four  disciples — his  four 
'      chief   disciples— had   seen   or  heard  of  Jesus 
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we  can  do  no  more  than  conjecture.  Jesus  summons  them  in  an 
authoritative  way  ;  the  unquestioning  manner  in  which  they  yield 
response  is  usually  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency,  whether  rightly 
so  need  not  be  discussed. 

The  point  of  most  interest  in  this  account  is  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  "followed  him."  Does  it  mean  that  they  simply  joined  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  adhering  to  their  ordinary  avocations,  family 
ties,  and  other  worldly  and  external  habits  and  customs;  or  does  it 
mean  that  they  absolutely  "  left  all  "  and  accompanied,  perhaps 
dwelt  with,  Jesus?  It  is  a  matter  of  just  and  great  regret  that 
even  elementary  facts  like  these  cannot  be  ascertained  from  these 
Gospels.  Much  may  be  said  against  each  supposition  and  much  in 
favour  of  each  ;  though  towards  the  end  it  seems  clear  these 
disciples  followed  and  accompanied  Jesus  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
words.  It  is  clear  that  in  a  worldly  sense  these  disciples  of  Jesus 
had  not  much  to  abandon.  Their  sacrifice  in  joining  Jesus  was,  on 
this  score,  not  a  great  one.  Of  the  antecedents  of  these  four 
principal  disciples  we  know  nothing.  It  does  not  transpire 
whether  they  were  religiously  minded  men  before  this  call  or 
not.  They  were  full  of  the  petty  notions  locally  current  in  their 
time,  nor  did  some  years'  companionship  with  Jesus  by  any  means 
clear  them  away. 

We  cannot  think  Jesus  was  at  all  happy  in  this  first  of  his  many 

similes.     Fishing,  either  as  regards  the  pro- 

19  And  he  saith  unto  '  .  ' 

them,  Follow  me,  and  I      cess  of  taking,  or  the  omect  of  taking,  is  not 

will  make  you  fishers  of  °  _. 

men.  very  applicable  to  any  kindly  intentioned  or 

20  And  they  straight-          ,  .,       .V         .  -n          •        c.  i  • 

way  left  their  nets  and  philanthropic  purpose.  Jb  or  in  fishing  the 
process  is  cruel,  the  result  is  death  to  the  fish, 
and  the  object  of  the  fisher  is  purely  and  absolutely  selfish.  Fish- 
ing for  men  is  one  of  the  least  felicitous  figures  of  speech  we  have 
ever  come  across.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  simile  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  where,  along  with  it  and  in  the 
same  sense,  the  analogous  simile  of  hunting  is  made  use  of. 

The  alacrity  with  which  James  and  John  left   "  the  ship  and 
their  father,"  however  spiritually  admirable, 

21  And  going  on  from  .    ., 

thence,  he  saw  other      has  an  unpleasant  aspect  or   its  own.     Poor 

two  brethren,  James  the  ._.  ,     , 

son  of    Zebedee,  and      old  ziebedee  !     We  suppose  he  was  not  worth 

John  his  brother,  in  a  ,,.  m,  .  ,       .,      ,    „.   .  . 

ship  with  Zebedee  their      calling.     I  hese  sons  evidently  lett  him  to  get 
'  * 


te  '  al      called      on  with  the  ship  and  the  net  mending  as  best 
they  im-      he  could.     We  own  to  feeling  some  sympathy 
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mediately  left  the  ship      with  him   an(j  are  SOrry  we  do  not  hear  of  him 

and  their    father,   and  » 

followed  him.  again.     We  hear,  however,  of  his  wife,  as  we 

presume  we  are  right  in  taking  "  the  mother 
of  Zebedee's  children  "  to  have  been.  She  came  along  with  these 
two  sons,  to  whom  Jesus  gave  the  name  of  sons  of  Thunder,  on 
one  occasion  to  ask  a  favour  of  Jesus  ;  a  request  in  which  she  was 
not  successful. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  what  the  "  gospel  of  the 
23  iTAnd  Jesus  went      kinS<*om  "  as  preached  at  this  time  by  Jesus 

infc  thSa-"       WaS  like>      L°n&  after  this  Period  we 


and  preaching  the  gospe       Jesus  forbidding  his  disciples  to  tell  any  man 

of   the    kingdom,    and  J 

healing  all  manner  of  that  he  was  the  Christ.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
sickness  and  all  manner 

of  disease  among  the  fore,  that  at  this  time  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
people.  .  . 

could  not  be  Christianity  in  any  of  its  main 

features  as  now  known  to  us.  This  fact  of  his  teaching  in  their 
synagogues  shows  us  that  either  Jesus  adhered  pretty  closely  to 
orthodox  Judaism,  or  that  the  authorities  were  remarkably  and 
honourably  tolerant. 

The  probability  is  that  the  earlier  preaching  of  Jesus  was  of  the 
tentative  character  observable  in  the  case  of  so  many  religious 
reformers.  The  care  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  took  for  so  long 
a  time  to  keep  his  personal  character  and  claims  in  abeyance, 
shows  a  desire,  manifest  also  in  many  of  his  earlier  sayings,  to 
harmonize  the  new  faith  with  the  old  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
make  the  transition  as  easy  as  possible.  These  efforts,  like  many 
others  of  a  like  kind,  were  not  a  success.  Most  men  are  as  little 
disposed  to  modify  their  religious  belief  as  to  change  it  altogether. 
This  preaching  of  an  evangel  in  which  the  main  fact  that  he  was 
the  Christ  .was  kept  in  reserve,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
did  not  avail  or  propitiate.  Jesus  and  the  official  representatives 
of  orthodoxy  came  into  open,  undisguised,  and  most  bitter  hostility, 
out  of  which  complete  Christianity  eventually  emerged. 

Our  author  now  assures  us  that  the  fame  of  Jesus,  even  at  this 
24  And  his  fame  went      earlF  Period>  "  went  throughout  all  Syria,"  and 
altitudes  came  from  a11  parts,  including 


him  all  sick  people  that  Jerusalem  itself,  to  see  and  to  follow  him.     It 

were  taken  with  divers 

diseases  and  torments  would  thus  appear  that  at  the  very  outset  of 

and  those  which  were 

possessed  with  devils,  his  public   career  Jesus  procured  wide   fame 

and  those  which   were  r                                                T          .                  IT, 

lunatick,  and  those  that  and  renown  not  merely  in  his  own   locality, 

had  the  palsy;  and  he  ,                                 ,    ,,                              ,                      ., 

healed  them.  but  throughout  the  nation,  and  even  in  toreign 
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25  And  there  followed      parts.     How  far  this  is  in  accordance  with  the 

.him  great  multitudes  of       * 

people  from  Galilee,  and      general  tone  of  what  we  read  hereafter  in  these 

from     Decapohs,     and       *-> 

.from    Jerusalem,   and      Gospels  :  with  Jesus  own  constant  injunctions 

from  Judaea,  and  from  .  .  ° 

beyond  Jordan.  to  secrecy ;  with  the  early  history  of   Chris- 

tianity after  his  death  ;  and  with  the  entire  absence  of  mention  or 
confirmation  in  the  histories  of  the  period  now  in  our  possession, 
every  reader  must  decide  for  himself. 

When  we  try  to  conceive  of  these  great  multitudes  from  all  these 
widespread  areas  thronging  to  Capernaum  it  would  seem  that  the 
new  movement  had  already  assumed  vast  dimensions  and  even 
national  importance.  It  is,  however,  very  evidently  necessary  to 
be  on  our  guard  in  estimating  the  real  meaning  of  such  phrases  as 
"  all  the  people,"  "  great  multitudes,"  and  "  all  Syria."  These 
Gospels  are  throughout  couched  in  general  and  often  very 
ambiguous  terms.  Time,  place,  dates,  and  figures  are  con- 
spicuously wanting,  and  often  seem  purposely  avoided.  The 
few  cases  in  which  numbers  are  furnished  to  us  are  in  such 
matters  as  the  number  of  the  drowned  swine,  of  the  people 
miraculously  fed,  and  the  number — 153 — of  the  fishes  in  the 
miraculous  draught. 

The  extensive  commotion  that  has  so  often  been  aroused  in  given 
localities  by  the  appearance  of  supernatural  claimants,  renders  it 
in  no  way  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  appearance  of  Jesus  as  a 
prophet,  exorcist,  and  wonder-worker  would  cause  much  excite- 
ment in  the  district ;  an  excitement  which  a  comparison  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  Gospel  with  its  earlier  part  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion had  much  abated  as  time  passed  on  in  the  case  of  Jesus  as, 
indeed,  like  commotions  always  do,  and  usually  do  rapidly.  Marvels 
require  a  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  still  more  for  their  continuance ;  the  chief  and  principal  of 
which  is  faith.  How,  when  this  was  wanting  in  those  around,  how, 
because  of  their  unbelief,  Jesus  could  do  no  mighty  work  is  recorded 
even  in  this  gospel  history. 

We  now  come  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  with  which  this  Gospel, 
and  especially  its  earlier  portions,  are  so  plentifully  studded.  They 
are  first  presented  to  us  in  the  aggregate,  but  a  little  further  on 
they  are  given  in  more  or  less  detail.  Sick  people  of  all  kinds,  we 
read,  were  brought  to  Jesus  and  he  healed  them.  Three  specific 
ailments,  or  sufferers  therefrom,  are  specially  singled  out  for  mention 
by  our  author :  the  devil-possessed,  lunatics,  and  the  palsied.  The 

4  * 
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object  of  our  author  in  selecting  these  three  forms  of  affliction  for 
particular  mention  is  not  clear.  Probably  he  considered  them 
three  peculiarly  formidable  ailments  to  master.  To  us  moderns 
they  have  the  singular  and  peculiar  misfortune  to  be  the  least 
satisfactory  and  most  equivocal  diseases  that  could  be  adduced  as 
test  subjects  for  miracle  power. 

And  what,  Reader,  are  we  now  to  think  of  the  first  of  the  three 
diseases  here  named — that  devil -possession  which  figures  so  largely 
in  these  Gospels,  with  which  indeed  the  pages  of  this  first  Gospel 
literally  teem  ?  What  are  we  now  to  think  of  this  ugly  and 
hideous  allegation  which  constantly  appears  to  us  in,  and  literally 
darkens,  the  pages  of  this  gospel-record  ? 

"Well,  for  ourselves  we  can  only  say  that  in  the  sad  and  lengthy 
records  of  human  superstition,  those  of  the  very  lowest  savages 
included,  nothing  worse,  nothing  more  utterly  degrading,  is  any- 
where to  be  found.  And  yet  the  ejection  of  devils  from  men,  womenr 
aye,  and  even  children,  forms  far  the  largest  element  in  the  sum 
total  of  Jesus'  miracles. 

To  us  this  one  thing  throws  a  strange  light  over  all  this 
gospel  narrative.  To  many  thoughtful  observers  this  one  thing 
alone  renders  this  gospel  narrative  unreceivable  as  an  historical 
record.  And  the  way  in  which  Christians  now  shirk  the  subject 
and  decline  to  face  it  or  speak  of  it,  and  the  way  in  which,  if  com- 
pelled to  allude  to  this  prominent  gospel  feature  they  choose  words 
best  adapted  to  evade  it,  are  deeply  instructive. 

Christian  faith  has  much  and  many  things  to  surmount.  But 
with  the  exception  of  those  never-cooling  furnaces  Jesus  declares 
he  has  in  store  for  all  human  beings  who  do  not  believe  him,  we 
doubt  if  any  of  the  many  difficulties  the  Christian  mind  and  heart 
have  to  conquer  and  embrace  is  more  bitter  and  more  trying  than 
devil-possession. 


MATTHEW    Y. 

To  the  discourse,  the  apparently  continuous  discourse,   found  in 
CHAPTER  v.  *his  an(i  *he  *wo  following  chapters  has  been 

given  the  name  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 
are      Whether  what  we  find  in  these  three  chapters 
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14* tteughteofrthe      was  TQ^  one  sin^le  uninterrupted  address  or 
is  simPlv  a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
aw   211  f  grouped  together  by  our  author  has  been  much 

atluiter27  33      Discussed,  and  is   a  point  upon  which  good 
toswear;38exhorteth     authorities  have  held  opposite  views.     It  mav 

to  suffer  wrong,  44  to  .         \ x  .  J 

love  even  our  enemies,      be  observed   that  in   the   third  Gospel   what 

48  and  to  labour  after  .    .    ,     ,  ,  , 

perfectness.  seems  unmistakably  to  be  a  part  of  this  same 

1  And  seeing  the  mul-        ..  »  •     /•          -i    ,1  i  i       ^     • -, 

titudes,  he  went  up  into      "  sermon    is  f  ound,  though  much  abridged  and 

a  mountain:  and  when  .,1  ...  -,    .       .-,  .      ,    ,  , 

he  was  set,  his  disciples      with  many  variations  ;  and  to  this  latter  the 

came  unto  him :  t»     1 1  ,1  -i    •       i  », 

name  ot  the  sermon  in  the  plain  has  often 
been  given.  Many  other  large  sections  of  the  sermon  now  before 
ns  are  also  found  scattered  in  various  portions  of  the  third  Gospel. 
Which  of  these  two  theories  of  the  sermon  before  us  is  the  true 
one  is  a  point  into  which  it  is  not  needful  here  to  enter.  Whether 
the  contents  of  these  three  chapters  were  delivered  on  a  mountain 
or  in  a  plain,  and  whether  they  were  delivered  at  one  single  time 
or  at  many  are  not  very  material  questions.  Time  and  circum- 
stance may,  it  is  true,  often  have  a  bearing  upon  and  considerably 
affect  the  import  of  a  discourse.  But  the  subjects  dealt  with  and 
the  teachings  delivered  thereupon  in  this  sermon  are  in  the  main 
independent  of  such  considerations  altogether. 

The  object  of  Jesus  in  going  up  this  mountain  may  have  been  to 
escape  the  pressure  and  importunings  of  the  multitudes  named  at 
the  end  of  the  last  chapter  ;  or  it  may  have  been  to  enable  him 
to  address  some  portion  of  these  multitudes  to  better  advantage ; 
the  latter  being  the  more  usual,  if  not  the  more  probable,  supposi- 
tion. 

"And  when  he  was  set."  Jesus  adhered  to  the  Jewish  custom 
of  sitting  when  teaching.  Later  on  we  shall  find  that  even  when 
addressing  a  multitude  on  the  lake  shore  from  a  ship  he  adhered 
to  this  custom ;  a  practice  that  must  have  detracted  in  many  ways 
from  the  effectiveness  of  a  speech.  On  an  occasion  of  this  present 
kind,  indeed  at  all  times,  it  must  have  greatly  limited  the  number  of 
Jesus'  hearers. 

After  ascending   this   mountain    and   sitting  down,  Jesus   was 

ioined  bv  his  disciples.     Whom  we  ought  to 

2  And  he  opened  his  -,        ,        ,  ,     .  ,,.      ,-          •. 

mouth,and  taught  them,      understand   as    being   meant  at  this  time   by 

saymg'  that  term  is  not  very  clear.     Our  author,  who 

was  not  at  this  time   a  disciple  himself,  informs  us  that  Jesus 
opened   his   mouth    and   "taught   them"  by  which   phrase  "his 
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disciples"  seem  meant;  and  some  few  things  in  the  sermon  which 
ensued  certainly  seem  specially  addressed  to  intimate  and  particular 
adherents  only. 

Jesus  began  his  sermon,  as  the  book  of  Psalms  begins,  by  setting 
forth  the   blessedness   of   certain   virtues,  of 

in  spirit :  for  their's  is      certain  states  of  mind  and  of  heart,  and  of 

the  kingdom  of  heaven.  .    .  .  -,      .    .  »      -t  , -i     , 

certain  courses  or  conduct  in  men.     And  that 

that  book  was  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  and  served  as  a  precedent  to 
him  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he  immediately  proceeds  to 
quote  from  it. 

"  Blessed."  All  virtues  and  goodness  are  admittedly  blessed, 
inherently  and  intrinsically  blessed,  as  are  also  the  frames  of  mind 
which  lead  men  to  the  practice  of  them.  The  nobility,  the  happi- 
ness, the  wisdom,  and  the  blessedness  of  being  good  and  doing 
good  for  its  own  sake  have  been  set  forth  by  poets  and  by  philo- 
sophers in  all  ages  ;  and  many  of  these,  especially  of  the  poets,  have 
set  forth  the  further  recompenses  awaiting  good  deeds  hereafter. 
Whether  this  latter  feature  of  remuneration  hereafter  is  an  eleva- 
tion of  virtue  or  a  detraction  therefrom  may  be  variously  thought 
of.  That  Jesus  teaches  such  an  immense  requiting  and  rewarding 
of  virtue  hereafter  is  very  evident  even  in  these  beatitudes.  The 
extent  to  which  he  carries  the  theory  is  shown  in  the  sketch  of  his 
judgment  day  given  at  the  end  of  this  Gospel  in  which  the  practice 
and  non-practice  of  even  the  most  elementary  virtues  are  reimbursed 
with  everlasting  fire  and  everlasting  bliss  respectively.  Whether 
such  supposed  reinforcements  of  virtue  by  Jesus  and  by  other 
religious  founders  and  law-givers  have  really  furthered  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  is  a  point  upon  which  men  have  entertained  widely 
different  opinions. 

The  first  virtue,  or  at  any  rate  the  first  frame  of  mind  and  heart, 
singled  out  by  Jesus  for  his  blessing  and  approbation  is  that  of 
being  "poor  in  spirit ;  "  for  it  is  very  clear  that  the  interpretation 
which  may  be  given  to  that  phrase  will  entirely  determine  its 
classification  as  a  virtue  or  otherwise.  If  by  the  phrase  be  meant 
modesty,  humility,  and  lowly-mindedness,  the  title  of  being  "  poor 
in  spirit "  to  be  placed  in  the  list  of  blessed  things  is  undoubted. 
Other  shades  of  meaning  of  which  the  phrase,  which  is  in  no  sense 
a  clear  or  happy  one,  is  amenable,  render  it  a  very  equivocal 
quality;  and  poor-spiritedness  in  the  sense  of  self-abasement, 
abjectness  and  submissiveness — qualities  mankind  have  only  too 
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often  displayed — must  be  placed  in  quite  another  list  than  that 
of  things  to  be  praised. 

Of  the  eight  virtues  or  qualities  singled  out  by  Jesus  for  the 
bestowal  of  his  blessing  in  these  "  beatitudes,"  not  more  than  one  or 
two  are  of  an  absolutely  good  kind ;  the  others  are  qualities  which 
extend  by  infinite  gradations  from  being  praiseworthy  to  being 
reprehensible ;  and  many  are  the  sterling  virtues  more  deserving 
of  praise,  of  inculcation,  and  of  blessing  than  those  here  selected  by 
Jesus  for  that  honour. 

The  version  of  this  beatitude  given  in  the  third  Gospel  is  simply 
"  Blessed  be  ye  poor,"  which  is  followed  by  "  But  woe  unto  you 
that  are  rich,  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation."  This  is 
obviously  a  very  different  thought  from  the  poor  "in  spirit"  laid 
before  us  here ;  and  we  find  several  of  the  following  beatitudes 
reported  in  the  third  Gospel  in  a  way  so  materially  different  from 
that  given  by  our  author  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  ourselves  in 
anything  like  certain  possession  of  what  Jesus  really  did  say. 

The  reward  awaiting  the  "  poor  in  spirit  "  is  that  "  their's  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  The  exceedingly  elastic  nature  of  the  phrase 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  peculiar  to  it  this  Gospel  abundantly 
shows  us.  Though  that  kingdom  exists  upon  our  earth  it  is  prob- 
able that  its  more  literal  and  ultimate  meaning  is  here  intended. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  this  one  single  quality  of  being  poor  in 
spirit  is  sufficient  to  secure  entry  into  this  kingdom.  It  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  initial  virtue  to  be  duly  and  adequately  added  to. 

The  next  quality  or  condition  Jesus  proceeds  to  bless  is  that  of 

mourning:   "Blessed    are  they  that  mourn.'* 
4  Blessed    arc    they       _   _  „  „ 

that  mourn:  for  they  Unless  we  follow  other  commentators  in 
shall  be  comforted.  ,  , .  , . . .  ,. 

adding  a  great  many  conditions  or  our   own 

thereto,  mourning  cannot  very  well  be  classed  as  a  virtue  or  a 
thing  to  be  desired. 

Human  sadness  and  human  sorrow  arise  from  so  many  causes 
and  from  causes  so  various  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
this  general  declaration  that  they  that  mourn  are  blessed.  At  this 
and  at  every  other  moment  there  are  great  numbers  of  human 
beings  in  sorrow,  trouble,  and  anguish.  These  varied  sorrows  are 
of  every  kind,  deserved  and  undeserved,  honourable,  neutral,  and 
shameful.  They  are  also  of  every  degree,  from  the  keenest  agony 
down  to  mere  dejection. 

Could  we  get  at  the  origin  of  these  varied  human  sorrows,  they 
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would  divide  themselves  amidst  endless  other  characteristics,  into 
two  main  divisions ;  the  sorrows  deserving  of  our  sympathy,  anc[. 
those  that  are  not.  Towards  many  of  the  former  our  hearts  would 
completely  go  forth,  for  unmerited  suffering  melts  men  as  nothing 
else  can.  Not  so,  however,  with  deserved  sorrow ;  for  though  we 
may  pity  even  here,  the  feeling  is  altogether  a  different  one.  The 
just  satisfaction  of  seeing  wrong-doing  meet  with  an  adequate 
recompense  cannot  be  put  aside  by  the  most  compassionate  natures. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  general  blessing  here 
awarded  to  mourning  by  Jesus.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  take 
the  statement  as  a  declaration,  as  a  method  of  saying,  that  mourn- 
ing is  a  blessed  thing  in  itself  for  human  beings  to  undergo  ;  a  good 
experience;  a  salutary  discipline.  Solomon  has  recorded  a  very 
sweeping  maxim  concerning  the  superiority  of  sorrow  to  joy.  And 
moralists  of  all  nations,  the  Stoics  especially,  have  laid  great 
emphasis  upon  the  virtues  and  the  benefits  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing ;  much  greater  stress  indeed  than  is  warranted. 

For  the  value  and  the  uses  of  adversity  are  pleasing  and  sooth- 
ing doctrines  very  comfortable  to  dwell  upon  in  times  thereof,  and 
consequently  commonly  expanded  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
facts  will  warrant.  The  wholesomeness  of  adversity  belongs  to 
the  great  army  of  half-truths  even  at  best.  Whilst  some  kinds  of 
sorrow,  especially  the  more  sentimental  ones,  may  tend  to  elevate 
and  purify,  many  other  kinds  even  when  nobly  borne  tend  to  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  Adversity  of  some  species  may,  and  often  does, 
prove  beneficial ;  other  species  are  as  near  an  approach  to  unmixed 
evil  as  anything  in  this  world  can  be. 

"  For  they  shall  be  comforted."  The  happiness  of  all  sentient 
beings,  the  comforting  of  all  sorrowers,  the  making  happy  all  the 
unhappy  is  an  amiable  and  captivating  picture  that  all  men  may 
breathe  a  heartfelt  Amen  to.  Unhappily  it  is  not  possible  to  take 
this  kindly  looking  promise  in  its  full  and  literal  sense.  For  we 
are  all  mourners.  Some  of  us  have  or  seem  to  have  more  and 
greater  sorrows  than  others,  though  many  good  thinkers  have  held 
that  there  is  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  an  equilibrium  of  joy 
and  sorrow  with  all  of  us  ;  that  there  are  at  work  self-adjusting 
and  compensating  forces  which  tend  to  produce  a  balance  on  this 
matter,  and  which  render  human  lives  and  experiences  much  more 
equal  on  the  whole  than  outwardly  appears  to  be  the  case. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  view  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
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the  title  of  mourner  to  any  human  being.  But  though  Jesus 
possesses  the  power  to  comfort  every  sorrower  without  exception, 
the  remainder  of  this  Gospel  history  shows  us  only  too  clearly  to  what 
a  small  number  that  beneficent  power  will  be  applied  and  the 
lamentable  fate  of  all  others.  This  promise  to  comfort  mourners 
is  thus  a  contingent  one.  Upon  what  it  is  contingent,  and  the 
special  character  of  the  mourning  promised  to  be  comforted  by 
Jesus,  Christian  commentators  duly  set  before  us. 

The  version  of  this  beatitude  given  us  in  the  third  Gospel  is : 
"  Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now ;  for  ye  shall  laugh." 

The   third   quality   blessed  by  Jesus  is  that  of  meekness.     It 

certainly  appears  to  us  that  this  is  practically 
5  Blessed     are     the  J      ^  , 

meek:  for  they  shall  in-      the  same  quality  and  frame  ot   mind  which 

Jesus  had  already  blessed  in  the  first  instance. 
The  difference  between  being  poor  in  spirit  and  being  meek  may 
possibly  be  a  real  one.  But  it  is  a  somewhat  minute  one;  a 
difference  which  exists  in  and  depends  upon  somewhat  fine,  not  to 
say  subtle,  shades  of  meaning. 

There  are  virtues  more  necessary,  more  important,  and  more 
imperative,  but  there  is  no  virtue  more  lovable  than  true  modesty. 
According  to  many  Christian  commentators,  however,  the  meek- 
ness here  inculcated  is  to  be  understood  in  a  special  sense  to  which 
the  term  religious  meekness  may  be  given.  Man  is  not  only  to 
think  humbly  of  himself,  but  especially,  according  to  one  school  of 
piety,  he  ought  to  think  very  wretchedly  of  himself;  ought  to  look 
upon  himself  as  a  very  sinful,  degraded,  and  depraved  being.  Hence 
we  read  of  certain  eminent  Christians  that  they  claimed  to  be  vile 
worms,  unfit  even  for  heaven's  mercy ;  a  claim  which,  in  our  estima- 
tion, they  have  entirely  failed  to  substantiate,  for  they  seem  to  have 
been  really  excellent  men  though  inordinately  ambitious  on  the 
subject  of  their  status  in  the  next  world — a  weakness  found  in 
earnest  believers  of  all  creeds. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  positively  define  what  Jesus  meant 
by  the  term  meek;  but  we  much  doubt  the  soundness  of  the 
exegesis  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  Jesus  assures  us  that  he 
himself  was  meek  and  lowly ;  and  we  cannot  possibly  apply  such 
an  interpretation  of  the  quality  of  meekness  as  that  referred  to,  in 
his  case.  This  assurance  of  Jesus  that  he  himself  was  meek  shows 
us  that  meekness  is  a  quality  not  unbecoming  even  our  Creator. 
And  we  shall  find  in  the  later  portion  of  this  Gospel  that  meekness 
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is  a  quality  not  in  any  way  incompatible  with  other  qualities  of  the 
sternest  and  apparently  most  antithetical  nature. 

But  however  much  alike  the  virtues  of  being  poor  in  spirit  and 
of  being  meek  may  seem  to  be,  the  recompenses  declared  by  Jesus 
to  await  each  of  those  virtues  respectively  are  very  noticeably  and 
very  strikingly  different.  To  the  former  quality  is  awarded  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  to  the  latter  the  inheritance  of  the  earth.  It 
may  be  that  these  rewards  in  each  case  are  not  the  sole  ones.  It  is 
possible  that  both  prizes,  with  others  not  named,  may  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  happy  possessors  of  each  of  these  virtues.  None  the  less* 
the  special  rewards  named  and  allotted  to  each  of  these  excellencies 
are  remarkably  and  conspicuously  unlike  as  applied  to  qualities 
that  so  resemble  each  other. 

"  For  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  In  the  psalm  from  which 
this  is  quoted  the  complete  sentence  is,  "  But  the  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth,  and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of 
peace."  At  first  sight  no  reward  of  the  virtue  of  meekness  that 
could  be  suggested  seems  less  apposite  than  that  of  inheriting  the 
earth ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  meekness  is  a  virtue  not  very 
likely  to  achieve  that  end  of  itself.  For  it  must  be  sorrowfully 
admitted  that  in  the  history  of  our  globe  hitherto  it  has  been  the 
reverse  of  the  meek  who  have  done  the  lion's  share  of  inheriting 
the  earth.  It  has  been  the  self-asserting,  the  pushing,  the  pre- 
tentious, and  the  unscrupulous  who  have  in  the  main  inherited  our 
earth,  who  have  appropriated  the  chief  good  things  it  contains,  and 
who  have  acquired  the  powers  that  be  of  all  kinds  therein. 

And  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  these  later  ages  the 
selfish  qualities  we  have  just  named  have  been  slowly  and  gra- 
dually, but  very  surely,  waning  in  potency  and  efficacy ;  and  that 
the  power  and  influence  of  quiet,  modest,  and  unobtrusive  men 
have  been,  and  are,  growing  and  spreading.  Each  generation  of 
men  seems  happily  to  be  less  and  less  tolerant  of  self-exaltation, 
and  less  and  less  disposed,  even  in  the  most  worthy  cases,  to  the 
mischievous  practice  of  hero  making  and  hero  worshipping.  And 
as  an  accompaniment  of  other  qualities  deserving  recognition,  no 
characteristic  is  more  loved  and  esteemed  by  men  now  than  that  of 
modesty. 

Hence  this  fine  old  prophecy  made  nearly  three  thousand  years 
ago  and  here  endorsed  by  Jesus  is,  in  a  measure,  receiving  a  tardy 
but  genuine  fulfilment.  And  understood  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
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•word  meek,  "the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  is  a  noble  pre- 
diction which  every  good  man  will  help  to  verify. 

The  fourth  disposition  in  men,  to  which  Jesus  awards  his  blessing, 

~  „,      ,  is    that    of    hungering    and    thirsting    after 

6  Blessed    are     they         .  JP 

which  do  hunger  and      righteousness.     By  some    Christian   commen- 

thirst   after   righteous- 
ness :  for  they  shall  be      tators  the  expression  "  hunger  and  thirst  after 

righteousness"  is  considered  a  very  powerful 

and  very  felicitous  one.  Those  who  can  derive  encouragement  in 
so  excellent  a  search  from  the  metaphor  here  used  to  that  end,  do 
well  to  dwell  upon  it. 

Those  in  whom  the  sense  of  justice  and  righteousness  has  been, 
keenest  have  unhappily  been  doomed  in  this  world  to  much 
suffering  and  disappointment;  though  it  may  be  thankfully  owned, 
a  disappointment  in  these  latter  centuries  which  has  been  ever 
lessening  from  one  generation  to  another.  Even  the  mere  records 
of  some  of  the  obsolete  iniquities  of  the  past,  such  as  slavery  and 
torture  for  example,  make  us  shudder. 

And  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  the  world  of  our  own  day  offers, 
much  to  pain  and  distress  all  in  whom  a  love  of  justice  and 
righteousness  is  strong,  and  who  yearn  to  see  equity  reign  where  it 
is  still  contemned.  We  are  amongst  those  whose  faith  is  firm  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  every  form  of  righteousness  to  which  the 
power  of  man  himself  extends.  But  so  long  as  the  operations  of 
Nature  herself  involve  the  iniquities  they  do,  we  have  no  faith 
in  the  possibility  of  our  earth  ever  being  a  theatre  of  pure 
righteousness. 

"  They  shall  be  filled  "  is  a  promise,  therefore,  that  neither  in  its 
minor  individual  sense  nor  in  its  greater  general  sense  can  be 
regarded  as  realizable  in  this  world.  How  far  the  principles  laid 
down  in  this  Gospel  by  Jesus,  or  those  laid  down  by  other  religious 
founders  as  intended  to  be  carried  out  in  the  next  world  are  likely, 
if  acted  upon,  to  fill  men  whose  sense  of  righteousness  is  deep  and 
strong  is  a  melancholy  topic  into  which  it  is  not  the  place  here  to 
enter. 

The  version  of  this  beatitude  found  in  the  third  Gospel  resolves 
it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  first  beatitude,  into  a  purely  natural 
condition  merely.  "  Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now  for  ye  shall 
be  filled."  And,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  this  is  shortly  followed 
by  a  denunciation  of  its  opposite  state,  "  Woe  unto  you  that  are 
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full,  for  ye  shall  hunger;"  a  phrase  that  conld  clearly  have  no 
reference  to  hungering  for  righteousness. 

The   next   excellence   upon  which   Jesus   bestows   his  blessing 

is  that  of  being  merciful.     The  lovable  quality 

7  Blessed  are  the  mer-  ,    ,,    ,  .        ,, 

ciful :  for  they  shall  ob-      of  mercy  has  been  so  extolled  in  all  ages :  i 

praises  have  ever  been  sung  by  poets,  and 
especially  by  the  greatest  of  them,  with  such  exquisite  beauty  of 
thought  and  of  language,  that  we  must  own  this  bald  praise  of 
mercy  here  given  by  Jesus  feels  singularly  tame  and  ordinary.  If 
this  ejaculation  were  regarded  as  proceeding  from  human  lips 
alone  it  would  have  been  considered  as,  however  amiable,  too 
jejune  to  merit  notice.  It  is  only  to  its  fancied  procession  from 
more  than  human  lips,  and  to  that  alone,  that  this  most  common- 
place sentiment  owes  all  the  exceptional  beauty  and  lustre  it  wears 
in  Christian  eyes. 

Ah,  Reader,  how  much  the  many  "holy  scriptures"  cherished  by 
mankind  owe  their  brilliant  hues  in  their  believers'  eyes  to  this 
same  supposition  solely. 

The  recompense  Jesus  declares  to  await  the  merciful  is  that  they 
shall  obtain  mercy.  It  would  certainly  require  a  very  perverted 
imagination  to  suppose  that  the  merciful  would  be  unmercifully 
treated.  They  are  to  be  repaid  in  kind :  to  experience  the 
virtue  they  have  practised — an  appropriate  but  extremely  prosaic 
recompense. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  Gospel,  Reader,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
horrified  at  the  kind  of  "mercy"  Jesus  announces  his  intention  of 
showing  to  sinners  at  his  judgment  day.  It  is  none  other,  alas ! 
than  everlasting  fire. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  "the  pure  in  heart"  must  be 

regarded  as  descriptive  of  ideal  human  beiners 

8  Blessed  are  the  pure 

in  heart :  for  they  shall      only.     We  cannot  stretch  even  our  charity  so 

far  as  to  suppose  there  ever  has  been,  or  stretch 
our  hope  to  thinking  there  ever  will  be,  a  concrete  illustration  of 
human  purity  of  heart.  Indeed,  if  we  understand  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  aright,  that  most  unfortunate  primary  fact  of  itself 
excludes  the  possibility  of  an  absolutely  pure  human  heart ;  though 
theologians  assure  us  that  Jesus,  who  was  absolutely  pure  from  all 
personal  sin,  was  though  inheriting  from  his  mother  the  complete 
human  and  Adamic  nature,  free  also  from  the  Adamic  taint  which 
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all  others  born  of  women  have  inevitably  inherited.     They  do  not, 
of  course,  explain  how  this  was  accomplished. 

The  familiar  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  heart — which  we  are 
told  on  high  authority  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked — is  made  the  seat  and  origin  of  our  emotions  and  actions, 
is  in  some  respects,  at  least,  not  a  useful  one.  It  is  the  mind  that 
really  controls  these  things,  and  it  is  to  their  thoughts  men  should 
give  heed.  To  be  pure  minded  is  the  goal  upon  which  our  atten- 
tions should  be  concentrated,  for  purity  of  thought — the  steady 
persistent  rejection  and  exclusion  of  undesirable  thoughts  of  all 
kinds — is  what  we  can  best  aim  at. 

The  most  eminent,  if  not  the  chief,  Apostle  of  Jesus  has  a  curious 
saying  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure ;  a  saying  which  seems  to 
us  almost  an  inversion  of  the  real  facts.  It  is  to  the  impure  that 
all  things  are  indiscriminately  pure  ;  whilst  it  is  to  the  pure,  or 
those  who  make  the  nearest  approach  to  that  state,  that  so  many 
things  seem  and  feel  so  unbearably  impure. 

The  reward  assigned  to  the  pure  in  heart — or,  as  that  is  a  con- 
dition not  absolutely  attainable,  to  those  presumably  who  make  all 
practicable  approach  to  that  state — is  certainly  a  very  startling 
one  :  "  they  shall  see  God."  A  sight,  in  any  real  sense,  of  the 
King  of  Heaven  and  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  would  certainly 
seem  a  rich  reimbursement  for  any  sacrifices  incurred  in  earning 
the  condition  precedent  thereto.  For  we  cannot  suppose  that  by 
seeing  God,  a  mere  glimpse  of  the  Divine  Majesty  is  meant,  but 
rather  a  perennial  beholding.  As  a  rule,  however,  Christian  com- 
mentators, by  their  system  of  "  inner  "  meanings,  spiritualize  this 
promised  spectacle  into  very  tame  and  cloudy  mysticism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  now  know,  these  very  hearers  of  this 
sermon  were  actually  listening  to,  and  looking  at,  God,  though  not 
aware  of  the  amazing  fact.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
divine  effulgence  was  so  completely  shrouded  in  the  human  form  of 
Jesus  that  few  of  those  who  personally  knew  him,  not  his  own 
brethren  even,  were  aware  of,  or  suspected,  the  great  fact  Trinitarian 
theology  has  so  manifestly  established.  We  read,  too,  in  Scripture 
— in  spite  of  what  is  stated  in  the  fourth  Gospel — that  to  a  certain 
ancient,  to  whom  much  stretching  of  the  term  pure  in  heart  would 
be  needed  in  order  to  be  adjusted,  there  was  vouchsafed  a  glimpse 
of  the  first  person  of  the  Divine  Trinity  even.  A  great  many  also 
who  were  not  pure  in  heart  saw  Jesus  very  often. 
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Like  the  preceding  beatitudes  of  modesty  and  of  mercy,  this  of 

peacemaking  has  ever  been  a  favourite  with 

p^JmikersrSr  thSy      mankind.     No  doubt  the  opposite  combative 

dnm  ofeGod*e'd  the  chil"      aB(i  martlal   virtues    have   in   all   ages   been 

immensely  eulogized ;  but  it  has  been  mainly 

because    those    qualities    have    been    regarded    as    imperatively 

necessary  and  consequently  needful  to  be  inculcated.     Peace  and 

friendship,  as  the  writings  of  all  ages  show  us,  are  the  things  men 

have  ever  really  loved  and  ever  had  at  heart. 

It  is  a  mournful  reflection  that  Jesus  himself  cannot  be  placed  in 
the  blessed  category  of  peacemakers.  A  very  little  further  on, 
Reader,  we  shall  be  considering  his  own  declaration,  "  Think  not 
I  came  to  send  peace  on  earth."  Nor,  indeed,  after  the  experience 
of  eighteen  centuries  is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  think  so. 

All  religious  founders  are  of  necessity  and  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  not  peacemakers  but  incendiaries.  Whether  they  intend 
it  or  not,  they  of  necessity  set  their  respective  adherents  in 
deadly  hostility  to  each  other.  Unlike  other  things,  with  rival 
religions  there  is  no  possible  reconciliation;  there  is  no  possibility 
of  even  mutual  recognition  and  mutual  respect.  Even  toleration 
of  each  other  is  highly  illogical,  and  can  only  be  defended  by  their 
respective  inabilities  to  act  otherwise.  Rivals  in  religion  are  like 
rivals  in  love ;  we  can  only  give  our  soul  to  one  claimant.  Heaven's 
own  toleration  of  false  creeds  which  have  at  all  times  victimized 
the  great  bulk  of  our  species  is  about  the  most  curious  and  most 
melancholy  problem  the  human  mind  can  set  itself  to  contemplate. 

No,  Reader,  not  peacemakers  but  peacebreakers  have  been  all 
religious  founders.  And  such  even  yet,  though  in  a  happily  very 
attenuated  way,  they  remain.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  religious 
beliefs  that  they  are  all  equally  and  utterly  incapable  either  of 
verification  or  refutation.  So  long  as  they  co-exist  they  must  be 
hostile.  And  though  in  these  happy  days,  religious  discords, 
whether  internal  or  those  of  system  against  system,  are  mere 
shadows  of  what  they  once  were,  they  are  in  their  nature  and 
essence  precisely  what  they  have  ever  been. 

Many  amiable  Christians  have  tried  to  persuade  themselves,  and 
allege  they  have  succeeded,  that  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  was,  con- 
trary to  his  express  statement,  a  patron  of  peace,  and  adduce  the 
amiability  contained  in  this  verse  as  proof.  They  seem  to  have 
reached  this  conclusion  in  the  same  way  that  other  Christians 
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have  arrived  at  the  result  that  Jesus  was  a  setter  forth  of  the 
abstinence  form  of  temperance  ;  that  he  was  a  lover  and  promul- 
gator  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  that  he  was  a  declarer  and 
teacher  of  many  other  modern  blessings  which  somehow  his  chief 
and  other  Churches  were  once  so  unfriendly  to — which  latter 
unhappy  facts  are  now  explained  by  their  having  misunderstood 
the  meanings  of  Scripture.  How  easy  it  is  to  misunderstand 
Scripture  must  be  admitted,  as  the  varied  antagonisms  derived 
therefrom  by  Christians  themselves  only  too  plainly  show  us. 
But  the  ordinary  human  capacity  to  misunderstand,  considerable 
as  it  is,  needs  much  reinforcement  in  order  to  credit  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  with  many  of  the  good  things  often  now  ascribed  to  him. 
The  two  blessings  pronounced  by  Jesus  in  these  verses  may  be 

10  Blessed  are  they      taken  together.      For  though  to  be  persecuted 
which   are  peisecuted      for  righteousness'  sake  and  for  his  own   sake 

for  righteousness  sake : 

for  their's  is  the  king-      are  not  necessarily  the  same  thing,  but  may  be 

11  Blessed    are    ye,      entirely  independent  of  each  other  and  have 

when  men  shall  revile  *  L 

you,  and  persecute  you,      very  often  been  so,  yet  they  are  here  obviously 

and  shall  say  all  manner  J  J  J 

of  evil  againstyou  falsely      meant  by  Jesus  as  synonymous. 

for  my  sake.  _  "  _  -  , 

In  these  verses  J  esus — we  had  written  deals 

with,  but  feel  compelled  to  substitute  refers  to — the  terrible  subject 
of  religious  persecution  ;  that  black  crime  which  has  been  so  justly 
called  the  most  dreadful  evil  man  has  inflicted  on  his  fellow  man. 
As  persecution  awaited  all  religious  innovators  in  those  days,  Jesus 
could  not  help  foreseeing  the  treatment  in  store  for  his  disciples. 
An  irrepressible  question  here  forces  itself  upon  us.  Did  Jesus  foresee 
and  know  as  he  spoke  these  words  that  though  his  followers  would 
at  first  be  the  victims  of  persecution  yet  that  his  own  religion  was 
destined  to  become  the  greatest  engine  of  persecution  that  ever 
afflicted  our  race  ?  Did  Jesus  foresee  that  in  his  own  name  cruelties, 
frightful  and  long-continued,  that  make  us  shudder  as  we  yet  read 
of  them,  were  to  be  inflicted,  and  inflicted  eventually  by  his  own 
followers  upon  each  other  ?  Did  Jesus  here  foresee  that  men  were 
for  ages  to  be  led  to  the  stake  and  the  scaffold  in  his  name  as  well 
as  for  his  name  ? 

If,  as  Christians  allege,  Jesus  knew  all  this,  he  must  surely  have 
felt  a  strange  bitterness  as  he  spoke  of  this  most  painful  subject. 
And  what,  Reader,  if  this  be  so  are  we  to  think  of  the  lamentable 
silence  Jesus  here  preserved  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  those  few 
unspoken  words  which  uttered  would  have  averted  all  those  black 
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crimes  which  have  so  copiously  and  indelibly  stained  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  our  world  ?  Who  can  help  feeling  regret  that  the 
short  sentence  forbidding  persecution  on  his  own  behalf,  seeing  that 
Jesus  at  this  moment  knew  what  the  withholding  thereof  was 
destined  to  produce,  was  left  unspoken  ? 

The  power,  which  religionists  attribute  to  their  various  Deities 
and  which  Trinitarian  Christians  ascribe  to  Jesus,  of  foreseeing  the 
future  is  a  compliment  purchased  at  a  terrible  cost.  For  not  all 
the  subtleties  that  have  been  or  may  be  proffered  to  men  will 
persuade  them  that  with  a  Being  who  has  power  to  have  the  future 
what  he  wishes  it  to  be,  foreknowledge  of  the  future  does  not  mean 
both  acquiescence  in  and  responsibility  for  that  future.  We  suppose 
Jesus  deeply  laments  that  the  Inquisition  was  established.  How 
easily  he  might  have  spared  himself  that  well-founded  regret ! 

Foresight  of  the  future,  and  governance  of  the  affairs  of  our  race 
by  heaven,  are  severe  strains  even  upon  the  ostrich-like  digestion  of 
the  varied  and  antagonistic  pieties  that  ostensibly  accomplish  the 
feat.  At  the  end  of  this  Gospel  Jesus  declares  that  all  power  in 
heaven  and  in  earth  was  given  to  him.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
inquire  whether  he  had  not  previously  possessed  that  same  power. 
All  we  know  is  that  the  thousand  years  which  followed  that  statement 
were  a  far  worse  and  more  ignoble  period  in  human  history  than  the 
thousand  years  that  had  preceded  it. 

The  internal  strifes  and  disruptions  which  have  reduced  the 
household  of  faith  to  a  set  of  jarring  sects  are  a  sufficiently  severe 
strain  upon  the  theory  of  divine  guidance  of  his  own  Church  even  by 
Jesus.  But  we  doubt  if  to  a  humane  Christian  even  that  sorrowful 
problem  is  more  trying  than  that  Jesus  should  have  permitted  his 
followers  to  become  cruel  persecutors  themselves. 

Unhappily,  problems  like  these  thrust  themselves  upon  human 
contemplation  on  every  side.  In  the  midst,  for  example,  of  the 
thousand  years  we  have  just  named,  following  the  acquisition  of  all 
power  on  earth  by  Jesus,  he  looked  down  upon  our  earth  and  beheld 
in  the  cradle  of  an  Arab  child  an  infant  whom  he  knew  was  about  to 
throw  a  false,  degrading,  fatal,  and,  alas  enduring  yoke  upon 
thousands  of  millions  of  our  race.  A  breath  of  disease  would  have 
extinguished  that  little  life  and  with  it  the  great  and  terrible 
religion  it  was  otherwise  about  to  found.  But  it  was  withheld,  and 
the  mournful  consequences  we  know  so  well  ensued. 

The  plea  of  inscrutability  is  the  one  usually  proffered  to  us  in 
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explanation,  or  rather  in  extenuation,  of  these  melancholy  illustra- 
tions of  celestial  wisdom  and  profundity.  For  ourselves  we  decline 
to  accept  or  recognize  it.  But  if  it  be  accepted,  the  only  deduc- 
tion the  human  mind  can  make  from  it  is  that  divine  wisdom  is 
entirely  unsuitable  for  human  imitation,  and  offers  in  many  grave 
respects  a  very  near  approach  to  a  model  of  what  human  beings 
themselves  ought  not  to  do. 

The  recompense  declared  by  Jesus  to  await  the  victims  of  perse- 
cution for  righteousness'  sake  and  for  his  own  sake  is  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  same  which  he  began  by  promising  to  the 
poor  in  spirit.  We  might  naturally  have  expected  in  this  case  as 
in  the  others  a  special  and  distinct  reward.  It  must,  however,  be 
owned  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  reward  therein  is  amply 
sufficient  to  liberally  repay  beiDg  reviled,  persecuted,  and  even, 
martyred. 

The  nobility  and  grandeur  of  suffering  for  a  good  cause  have  been 
set  forth  by  poets,  orators,  and  writers  in  all  ages.  And  the 
martyrs  of  every  country  who  have  died  for  liberty,  for  country, 
and  for  the  right,  are  those  whose  memories  are  ever  most  cherished 
by  men.  But,  unlike  other  martyrdoms,  religious  martyrdom  is 
an  extremely  paying  "  sacrifice."  It  is  a  prodigiously  profitable 
transaction  in  a  strictly  personal  sense,  as  Jesus  here  points  out.  We 
doubt  if  even  the  threats  against  those  who  do  not  own  them,  in 
which  religious  founders  indulge,  are  more  humbling  than  the 
inflated  and  mercenary  rewards  and  promises  offered  to  those 
who  accept  them. 

"  Rejoice."  We  entirely  fail  to  see  any  cause  for  rational 
12  Rejoice,  and  be  rejoicing  in  the  state  of  affairs  here  depicted. 
rgl?ewardfS  The  whole  of  it  is  inexpressibly  sad.  Doubtless 
roPpheStes  to  the  "  victim  "  of  persecution  these  deplor- 
which  were  before  you.  &^Q  proceedings  as  here  set  before  us  are 
extremely  profitable;  for  his  "persecutors  "  simply  transfer  him 
from  earth  to  eternal  bliss.  And  so  regarded,  Reader,  what 
veritable  and  unedifying  burlesques  religious  "martyrdoms"  of 
all  the  many  kinds  are  thus  made  to  become.  The  "  sufferings  " 
that  would  otherwise  stir  our  pity  become  a  positive  object  of 
deserved  derision  when  regarded  as  the  known,  deliberate, 
calculated  purchase  price  of  eternal  bliss.  Anything  more  utterly 
mercenary  than  "  martyrdom  "  as  thus  depicted  could  not  possibly 

be  imagined. 
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But  in  order  to  bring  about  this  "  rejoicing  "  on  the  part  of  these 
"  sufferers  "  it  is  clearly  necessary  that  the  great  majority  of  their 
fellow  men  around  them  should  be  blinded  and 'misguided,  filled 
indeed  with  religious  zeal  of  their  own, — for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  zeal  of  persecutors  is  often,  if  not  always,  equal  to  that 
of  martyrs, — but  false  zeal.  Selfish  indeed  must  be  the  martyr  who 
can  rejoice  in  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  is  thus  needed  for  his  own 
personal  gain.  To  be  put  to  death  needs  putters  to  death.  And 
however  profitable  such  a  fate  may  be  to  the  sufferer,  we  fail  to 
discern  in  such  circumstances  any  decent  or  becoming  ground  for 
being  "  exceeding  glad." 

Does  it  not  seem  a  pity,  Reader,  that  the  immediate  adherents 
of  the  many  religious  founders  who  received  the  promise  of  a 
heaven  for  ill-usage  on  earth  did  not  suggest  to  these  founders  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  to  have  begun  at  the  beginning  by 
enlightening  the  minds  of  persecutors  ?  How  much  better  for 
these  persecutors  and  the  world  would  such  a  course  have  been ! 
Nor  would  it  have  in  the  smallest  degree  interfered  with  the 
heaven  awaiting  these  adherents  themselves. 

Religious  heroism  and  religious  sacrifice  as  here  laid  before  us  are 
indeed  a  most  lucrative  investment.  One  of  the  Christian  Fathers 
tells  us  that  in  his  time  Christians  were  anxious  for  martyrdom. 
And  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  sordid  confession  he  is 
proud  of  it.  Juggernaut-crushing  is  the  same  self-seeking  in  the 
mask  of  self-sacrifice  whatever  be  its  country  and  whatever  be  its 
creed. 

Next-worldliness  is  indeed  not  only  as  selfish  in  its  nature,  but 
is  far  more  purely  selfish  than  this-worldliness.  The  latter  is 
always  admixed  with  some  portion  of  thought  and  concern  for 
others,  but  the  former  is  pure,  sheer  selfishness  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end.  The  mercenary  self-seeking  so  often  paraded  before  us 
as  religious  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  deserves  our  scorn  much  more 
than  our  admiration. 

"  So  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you."  In 
many  cases  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  fact.  But  in  others  the  lot  of  a 
prophet  seems  to  have  been  a  very  pleasant  and  very  enviable  one. 
So,  too,  in  our  own  day  though  the  lot  of  some  few  Christian  believers 
may  possibly  be  a  hard  one,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
pleasant  and  comfortable  fate  than  that  now  enjoyed  by  the  various 
professional  successors  of  these  "  persecuted  "  disciples.  It  is  a 
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Kfe  winch  is  not  only  comfortable  and  remunerative — often  ex- 
tremely so — but  which  for  its  calm  placidity  and  other  enviable 
features  is  greatly  preferable  to  most  of  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  life. 

In  the  version  of  this  sermon  furnished  to  us  in  the  third  Grospel 
we  find  that  Jesus  delivered  a  list  of  "  Woes  "  immediately  follow- 
ing his  list  of  "Blesseds."  "Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  for  ye 
have  received  your  consolation."  "  Woe  unto  you  that  are  full, 
for  ye  shall  hunger."  "  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for  ye  shall 
weep."  "  Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you." 

Poverty  is  thus  blessed,  wealth  is  cursed.  To  hunger  is  better 
than  to  be  filled.  To  weep  is  better  than  to  laugh.  To  be  despised 
by  one's  fellow  men  is  better  than  to  be  esteemed  by  them.  It 
does  not  fall  within  the  strict  province  of  this  work  to  consider  the 
philosophy  thus  propounded  to  men  as  further  set  forth  in  the 
third  Gospel.  It  may  just  be  remarked  that  that  philosophy  did  not 
even  possess  the  small  merit  of  novelty.  The  blessedness  and  the 
merit  of  poverty,  penury,  hardship,  mourning,  and  opprobrium,  were 
ancient  ideas  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

Such,  Reader,  is  the  first  section,  and  probably  the  favourite 
section  of  this  sermon  on  the  mount.  And,  according  to  Christian 
commentators,  we  ought  to  feel  rapture,  nay,  ecstasy,  as  we 
recognize  and  think  of  the  prodigious  qualities  and  merits  of  these 
sayings.  They  are  declared  to  contain  unsearchable  wisdom; 
depths  past  sounding;  to  possess  a  beauty  and  a  sublimity  that  are  not 
measurable.  It  is  declared  that  these  dicta  are  not  and  could  not 
be  the  produce  of  a  human  mind  and  of  human  lips ;  and  that  they 
are  manifest  and  palpable  utterances  from  heaven. 

We  do  not  begrudge  one  iota  of  the  alleged  amazing  qualities 
of  these  sayings  to  anyone  who  can  discern  them  therein.  And  he 
who  can  find  good  in  them  of  any  kind  and  degree  does  well  to 
esteem  and  to  praise  them. 

Our  one  duty  in  this  work,  Reader,  is  to  record  the  plain  and 
honest  impression  left  upon  us  by  a  study  of  this  gospel  matter. 
Accordingly,  we  are  here  bound  to  state  that  we  are  totally  unable 
to  discern  in  these  sayings  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  a  single  one 
or  even  a  vestige  of  a  single  one  of  the  marvellous  qualities  thus 
ascribed  to  them.  To  us  these  sayings  seem  to  be  amiabilities  of  a 
very  ordinary  character ;  singularly  wanting  in  any  special  im- 
pressiveness  of  any  sort.  Most  of  them  are  very  excellent 

5  * 
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sentiments,  and  when  Jesns   delivered  them  were   as   ancient  as- 
excellent. 

To  impugn  what  others  revere  must  ever  be  an  unpleasant  and 
ungrateful  task,  and  is  usually  stigmatized  as  presumptuous  and  as 
exhibitory  of  nothing  but  the  deficiencies  of  those  guilty  of  it.  Be 
it  so.  In  this  case  we  are  consoled  and  fortified  by  three  considera- 
tions. Firstly,  that  sincerity,  even  if  mistaken,  is  none  the  less 
a  prime  duty ;  secondly,  that  religious  belief  as  shown  in  every 
creed  suffuses  a  glamour  over  everything  concerned  in  it,  to  the 
extent  not  only  of  making  very  plain  things  seem  marvellous,  but 
often  even  of  making  very  ugly  things  seem  beautiful ;  and 
thirdly,  that  believers  in  any  given  set  and  series  of  "  celestial  " 
utterances  are  the  first  to  impugn  and  to  deride  any  other  alleged 
set  and  series. 

Some  little  ambiguity  seems   to  rest  upon  whom   Jesus   here 
is  T  Ye  are  the  salt      addressed  as  the  salt  of  the  earth   and   the 
KgW;  of  the  world.     The  opening  verses  of  this 
chapter   give   one   the    impression    that    this 
sermon  was  spoken  to    "his  disciples"  only, 
trodden  under  foot  of      The  concluding  verses  which  in  a  following 

14  Ye  are  the  light  of      chapter,  bring:  this  sermon — assuming  it  to  be 
the  world.    A  city  that 

is  set  on  an  hill  cannot      one  continuous  discourse — to  an  end,  give  the 

15  Neither    do   men      impression  that  it  was  spoken  to  the  "  people  " 

light  a  candle,  and  put  ..         , ...     ,     ,,      ,  n    -i  T 

it  under  a  bushel,  but     and  to  a  "  multitude    who  marvelled  at  what 

on  a  candlestick ;  and  it        ,  -,         -,      -,    , .   ,          -,    ,  T,  .  .,  , 

giveth  light  unto  all  that  they  had  listened  to.  It  seems  impossible  to 
regard  this  multitude  as  being  the  salt  or  the 
light  here  referred  to  by  Jesus  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  think  of 
these  phrases  as  addressed  to  his  more  intimate  and  pronounced 
followers  only. 

It  was  the  practice  of  all  religious  claimants  to  laud  and,  we  are 
sorry  to  add,  to  flatter  their  immediate  followers  and  adherents. 
They  are  declared  to  be  chosen  vessels,  appointed  instruments ; 
bright  and  shining  lights  ;  and  destined  to  be  mighty  potentates  in 
the  next  world.  The  vanity  of  first  adherents  is  appealed  to  and 
is  fed  in  the  most  unqualified  fashion.  This  is  a  most  disagreeable 
feature.  For  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  various  creed  founders 
themselves  their  immediate  adherents  have,  in  every  ascertainable 
instance,  been  not  only  most  ordinary  but  even  most  meagre  speci- 
mens of  our  species. 

Christian  commentators  are  careful  to  warn  us  that  the  light 
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here  ascribed  to  these  disciples  is  not  an  inherent  bnt  a  derived 
light.  Such  a  warning  is  not  needed;  for  no  reader  of  these 
Gospels  can  possibly  fall  into  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  first 
followers  of  Jesus  were  self-luminous  individuals.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  light  they  shed  upon  the  world  it  was  clearly  a 
reflected  and  borrowed  one. 

To  the  opinion  that  the  men  here  addressed  by  Jesus  were  the 
salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world  we  have  no  option, 
Reader,  but  to  declare  that  we  can  yield  no  sort  of  concurrence. 
The  dark  ages,  dreary  and  prolonged,  which  followed  the  light 
shed  upon  the  world  by  these  men  are  the  best  commentary  upon 
such  a  view.  It  was  only  when  apostle-light  and  church-light 
began  to  be  doubted  by  men  that  better  and  true  illumination  began 
to  stream  on  our  world. 

The  question  here  propounded  how  salt  which  has  lost  savour 
shall  be  restored  is  left  unanswered.  What  in  man  is  the  saline 
virtue,  how  got,  how  kept,  and  how  lost,  are  also  unexplained. 
Analysis  and  examinations  of  metaphors  are  not  only  useless, 
but  are  also  at  all  times  very  unsafe.  Hence  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  mental  or  spiritual  state  ^in  man  which  corresponds 
to  spent  or  unsavoured  salt  and  also  the  treading  under  foot 
undeciphered. 

The  very  evident  facts  here  pointed  out  by  Jesus,  that  salt  which 
has  lost  its  savour  is  good  for  nothing ;  that  a  city  that  is  set  on  a 
hill  cannot  be  hid ;  and  that  when  men  light  a  candle  they  do  not 
put  it  under  a  bushel  but  on  a  candlestick,  do  not  seem  to  yield 
any  very  marked  instruction. 

In  this  verse,  however,  Jesus  proceeds  to  lay  down  a  clear  and 
16  Let  your  light  so  definite  principle  and  injunction.  Men  are 
Bidden  to  let  their  light  shine  before  others, 

to  let  their  Sood  works  be  seen  5  a  Principle 
heaven.  which  in  and  of  itself  is  sensible  and  sound, 

but  for  which  Jesus  goes  on  to  [assign  an  entirely  transcendental 
reason. 

In  the  preceding  verse  Jesus  showed  that  the  reason  why  men 
placed  a  lighted  candle  on  a  candlestick  was  to  give  light  to  the 
people  in  the  house.  So  also,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
object  here  assigned  by  Jesus  therefor,  a  very  much  nearer, 
plainer,  simpler,  and  in  itself  quite  sufficient  reason  exists  why  men 
who  may  possess  light  should  let  others  see  it,  and  why  any  good 
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works  which  are  in  the  nature  of  an  example  and  an  encouragement 
should  be  shown  to  other  men. 

There  need  be  no  objection  to  the  assigning  purely  religious  con- 
siderations as  a  reinforcement  of  practices  otherwise  beneficial  if 
the  primary  and  natural  grounds  for  the  practices  are  recognized. 
But,  as  monasticism  and  so  many  other  things  show  us,  there  is 
great  and  valid  objection  to  purely  religious  considerations  dis- 
placing and  over-ruling  natural  ones. 

How  anything  man  can  do  can  glorify  God,  and  how,  con- 
sequently, anything  man  can  omit  to  do  can  lessen  that  glory  seems 
a  strange  problem.  It  may  be  that  the  glorification  here  spoken  of 
takes  place  solely  in  man's  consciousness,  and  that  God  desires  that 
result.  The  subject  is  a  curious  one,  to  which  the  Trinitarian  view 
of  Jesus  adds  a  further  peculiar  aspect — that  of  Jesus  seeking  his 
own  glory,  a  thing  he  elsewhere  disclaims. 

Jesus  now  removes  an  actual  or  a  possible  misapprehension  as  to 

the  nature  of  his  own  mission.     He  assures  his 
17  IT  Think  not  that  I  .  . 

am  come  to  destroy  the      hearers  they  must  not   think   he   is  come  to 

law,  or  the  prophets :  I         ,  . ,       ,  ,  , ,  ,      , 

am  not  come  to  destroy,      destroy  the  law  or  to  destroy  the  prophets ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  object  and  purpose  are  to  ful- 
fil not  destroy.     His  mission  is  not  to  destroy  the  de  facto  religion 
of  his  country  but  to  fulfil,  widen,  and  complete  it. 

How  often  has  this  been  the  first  declaration  and  the  first 
method  of  religious  founders  and  reformers  !  Wot  to  demolish  an 
old  faith  but  to  purify,  widen,  and  extend  it  is  their  primary 
allegation  and  claim.  But  old  faiths  do  not  relish  this  process ; 
indeed  resent  it  more  acutely  than  they  would  resent  a  brand  new 
faith.  And  we  shall  find  that  with  Jesus,  as  with  others,  this 
declared  adherence  to  the  existing  law  and  faith  did  not  pro- 
pitiate the  religious  authorities  who  bitterly  resented  what  they 
regarded  as,  and  declared  to  be,  his  blasphemous  claims  and 
innovations. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  the  sense  of  this  verse.     "  Till 
is  For  verily  I  sayun-      heaven  and  earth  pass  "  is  a  phrase  that  yields 
ne      no  certain  or  even  moderately  certain  mean- 
inawwtm      ing;  and  the  declaration  that  "one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all 

be  fulfilled "   yields,  as  commentaries  show  us,   that   distracting 
variety  of  meanings  so  characteristic  of  these  Gospels. 
The   latter  part   of  this   verse   is  indeed  a  delicious   piece   of 
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ambiguity.  The  most  probable  inference  or  rather  surmise  is  that 
it  asserts  the  strict  inviolability  of  "the  law"  in  its  every  detail 
and  particle  ;  and  the  continuance  and  permanence  thereof  until 
"all  be  fulfilled."  The  meaning  of  this  latter  eventuality  is  a  sub- 
ject of  very  clue-less  conjecture. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only 
jots  and  tittles  but  large  portions  of  "the  law"  have  long  since 
gone  to  a  richly  deserved  oblivion.  Large  sections  of  the  law  are 
such  that  it  would  not  now  be  possible  to  attempt  their  practice  in 
civilized  countries;  an  endeavour  to  effect  that  end  would  very 
righteously  result  to  the  endeavourer  in  social  outlawry  and  even 
criminal  process.  Even  in  the  time  of  Jesus  the  law,  though 
nominally  prevailing  in  its  integrity  in  Judea,  was  largely  in  abey- 
ance. The  spirit  of  the  age  had  caused  even  the  Jews  themselves 
to  dilute  and  modernize  their  code ;  and  we  shall  see  from  this 
narrative  how  in  such  a  matter  as  the  much-enjoined  death  penalty 
the  Romans  had  happily  greatly  intercepted  the  working  of  the 
"divine  "  code.  To  Christians  "the  law  "  seems  to  be  in  a  highly 
curious  state  of  suspended  animation ;  and  the  way  in  which  some 
portions  of  it  are  declared  to  be  still  in  force  and  others  discarded, 
and  the  divergent  opinions  as  to  which  class  certain  items  belong, 
as  also  the  various  discriminating  principles  brought  forward  to 
determine  this  difficult  and  delicate  perplexity,  afford  altogether  a 
very  diverting  speptacle. 

Were  these  two  declarations  reversed  we  could  often  more  easily 
19  Whosoever  there-      concur  with  them  5  as  they  stand  we  are  obliged 
fore  shall  break  one  of      to  demur  to  them  altogether. 

these    least    command- 
ments, and  shall  teach          Whoever  breaks  and  teaches  men  to  break 

men    so,    he    shall    be  , 

called  the  least  in  the      not  only  the    "least,"   but   also  many  of  the 

kingdom  of  heaven  :  but  , 

whosoever  shall  do  and      greatest  of  the  old  Biblical  laws  and  command- 
teach   them,  the   same  .     .     ,  .  „  .  1  .-,   , 
shall  be  called  great  in      ments  is  deserving  of  great  praise ;  whilst  any- 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.                       ...                  ,                            ...  f 
one  enjoining,  much  more  practising,  many  or 

them  would  well  deserve  and  would  assuredly  now  receive  the 
detestation  of  his  fellows. 

And  it  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Jesus  that  with  a  delightful 
inconsistency — that  characteristic  inconsistency  which  on  other 
subjects  has  produced  the  astonishing  varieties,  even  flatly  con- 
tradictory varieties,  of  Christian  belief,  Christian  doctrine,  and 
"  Christianity  "  seen  in  the  world  to-day  and  which  were  seen  in  the 
very  earliest  times — he  almost  at  once  proceeds  to  countermand  and 
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even  reverse  many  of  the  "  commandments  "  both  little  and  great 
whose  apparent  sanctity  is  here  upheld. 

The  statement  that  he  who  breaks  and  teaches  the  breaking  of 
one  of  these  least  commandments  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  very  tame  conceit  entirely  unworthy  of 
figuring  in  a  serious  moral  discourse  ;  and  the  gravity  attempted  to 
be  imparted  to  it  by  some  commentators  in  their  interpretations 
only  increases  its  original  insipidity. 

It  needs  the  piercing  vision  and  intuition  of  a  born  theologian, 
Reader,  to  perceive  the  bearing  and  the  con- 
nection  of  many  of  the  "fore,"  "therefores," 
"wherefores,"  and  "becauses,"  found  in  these 


header?16  kingdom  of  verse  and  its  predecessor  is  not  very  visible  to 
an  ordinary  reader,  though  patent  —  indeed 
what  is  there  that  is  not  patent  ?  —  to  Christian  commen- 
tators. 

Never  before  was  so  singular  a  measure  or  standard  of  righteous- 
ness propounded  as  this  here  laid  down.  The  general  and  average 
righteousness  of  two  then  well-known  but  now  happily  extinct 
bodies  of  men  is  here  singled  out,  and  the  declaration  made  that 
such  righteousness  must  be  exceeded  or  entry  into  heaven  will  in 
"  no  case  "  be  allowed. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  righteousness  possessed  by  the 
scribes  and  the  Pharisees  are  neither  an  inviting  nor  a  profitable 
subject  of  investigation  or  speculation.  They  were  peculiarly  and 
especially  religious  bodies,  and  as  such  ought  presumably  to  have 
been  the  cream  of  men.  According  to  Jesus,  however,  they  were 
the  veritable  scum  of  mankind.  Though  it  is  not  safe  to  accept 
the  portraitures  of  each  other  made  by  rival  religionists  —  as  the 
estimate  of  Jesus  and  his  teaching  by  these  same  scribes  and 
Pharisees  shows  us  —  it  must  be  owned  that  not  a  few  analogies  to 
the  state  of  things  here  described  by  Jesus  might  easily  be  found. 
The  righteousness  of  priesthoods,  monastics,  and  other  specially 
religious  bodies,  both  Christian  and  otherwise,  instead  of  being  con- 
spicuous and  manifest  has  only  too  often  been  conspicuously  and 
painfully  a  very  modest,  and  not  seldom  a  quite  minus,  quantity. 

This  is  the  first  mention  by  Jesus  of  two  bodies  of  his  country- 
men with  whom  he  was  in  constant  and  extremely  bitter  conflict. 
The  remainder  of  this  Gospel  is  so  full  —  so  tediously  and  weari- 
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somely  full  —  of  these  scribes  and  Pharisees  that  any  further  study 
of  them  may  well  be  here  deferred. 

With  this  verse  Jesus  begins  a  series  of  countermandings  of  what 

21  if  Ye  i  have  '  heard      nacl  been  "said"  and  commanded  by  "  them 
Kd  Sme8,aThou  ISt      of  old  time."    And  in  most  cases  these  counter- 
^ifkiiishifibeinTn.      mandings,  as  we  shall  see,  are  not  mere  can- 
ger  of  the  judgment.  ceilings  or  annulments  but  absolute  reversals. 
The  "  But  I  say's  "  here  contrasted  with  what  "  was  said  by  them 
of  old  time  "  are  upon  the  whole  very  great  improvements.     This 
was  not  a  very  difficult  task.     Some  of  the  substitutes  offered  by 
Jesus  are  very  excellent  ;  some  are  very  doubtful  and  both  need 
and  receive  much  Christian  trimming  and  adjusting  ;  and  some  are 
-deserving  of  strong  dissent  and  protest. 

The  first  of  the  commands  of  olden  time  dealt  with  by  Jesus  is  the 

22  But  I  say  unto  you,      very  elementary  one  against  killing.     The  real 

&with-      ground  why  we  ought  not  to  kill  each  other  is 


danger  oJthe^udgmfnt!      not  referred  to  in  what  Jesus  quotes,  but  simply 


the  danger  of  being  caught  and  punished  for 
the  act.     It   is  not  known  where   the  latter 
f  heii      Portion  of  the  last  verse  is  quoted  from. 
fire-  It   need   hardly  be   said   that  this  ancient 

command  is  not  rescinded  by  Jesus  ;  though  it  is  regrettable  to  find 
the  injunctions  to  "Slay  and  spare  not  "  and  to  many  very  cruel 
forms  of  killing  ascribed  to  Jesus,  or  at  any  rate  to  Jehovah,  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  object  of  Jesus  in  dealing  with  this  ancient 
commandment  is  apparently  to  amplify  it,  and  to  get  down  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  by  pointing  out  the  nature  of  anger.  How  far 
what  follows  is  successful  in  this  latter  purpose  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  each  reader. 

Jesus  first  adverts  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  Jesus 
meant  by  this  is  enhanced  —  as  is  so  often  the  case  —  by  doubts  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  text  as  here  given.  Whether  the  doubtful 
words  "  without  a  cause  "  be  retained  or  omitted  a  difficulty  remains. 
A  person's  being  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause  is,  of  course, 
as  unintelligible  as  any  other  effect  without  a  cause.  Hence,  some 
think  that  by  "  a  cause  "  is  meant  a  just,  valid,  or  sufficient  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  phrase  "  without  a  cause  "  be  left  out 
altogether,  being  angry  with  a  brother  at  all  is  obviously  condemned. 
Indignation  and  resentment  are,  however,  amongst  our  most 
natural,  and  in  due  measure,  and  upon  just  occasion,  most  righteous 
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feelings  ;  and  in  the  sequel  of  this  Gospel  we  shall  find  them  abun- 
dantly exhibited  both  in  word  and  in  deed  by  Jesus  himself.  The 
import  of  "in  danger  of  the  judgment "  in  this  connection  is 
somewhat  obscure.  It  can  scarcely  have  the  meaning  of  the  same 
phrase  in  the  last  verse. 

Passing  on,  Jesus  adds  that  anyone  terming  his  brother  Raca — 
a  local  term  of  contempt — shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council,  and 
that  anyone  saying  "  Thou  fool  "  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire. 
The  relative  enormity  of  being  angry  with  a  brother  without  cause, 
of  calling  him  Raca,  and  terming  him  a  fool  must  be  left  to  those 
willing  to  study  the  problem.  It  is  one  best  left  to  join  the 
obscurity  of  the  local  allusions  here  used  to  exemplify  it. 

In  this  paragraph  Jesus  offers  a  bit  of  very  practical  advice. 
The  outward  form  it  takes  is  more  especially 

23  Therefore   if  thou 

bring  thy  gift  to  the      adapted  to  Jewish  institutions  ;   but  may  pro- 
altar,  and  there  remem-  * 
berest  that  thy  brother      bably  be  applied  to  the  varied  Christian  arrange- 

hath  ought  against  thee; 

24  Leave  there   thy      ments  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old 

gift    before    the    altar,       T  .   .  n  . 

and  go  thy  way ;  first      Israelitish  altar  and  mode  01  bringing  girts 

be     reconciled    to    thy  -,      «.     •  ,-, 

brother,  and  then  come       and  offerings  thereto. 

The  recommendation  of  Jesus  is  that  on 

approaching  the  altar  with  a  gift  and  calling  to  mind  "  that  thy 
brother  hath  ought  against  thee,"  the  bearer  is  to  leave  his  gift  at 
the  altar  and  go  his  way ;  "  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother," 
adds  Jesus,  and  "then  come  and  offer  thy  gift." 

To  remove  misunderstandings  and  animosities  is  obviously  at  all 
times  desirable.  But  whilst  nothing  is  easier  than  to  say  "  First 
be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,"  alas !  few  things  are  generally 
more  difficult  to  accomplish.  If  indeed,  as  the  form  given  to  the 
supposition  by  Jesus  nominally  implies,  the  bearer  of  this  altar  gift 
is  a  conscious  offender  against  his  brother,  then  to  go  and  make 
amends  is  a  manifest  duty.  But  alienations,  and  especially  brothers' 
alienations,  are  rarely  of  this  simple  order.  In  human  antagonisms 
and  misunderstandings,  men  may  feel  themselves  wholly  in  the 
right,  mainly  in  the  right,  or  partly  so  ;  the  second  of  these  states 
of  consciousness  being  the  one  undoubtedly  felt  in  the  great  bulk 
of  alienations  and  differences  of  all  kinds.  Sheer,  pure  transgres- 
sion no  doubt  exists  also ;  but  except  with  the  coarsest  natures 
is  a  very  rare  state  of  things. 

In  the  case  of  a  conscious  offender  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  visit 
of  reconciliation  and  repentance  may  succeed ;  that  forgiveness, 
and  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  restoration  of  esteem  may  be 
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accorded;  and  the  return  to  the  altar  and  consummation  of  the 
offering  effected.  How  far  a  visit  to  an  alienated  brother  who 
"  hath  ought  against  thee,"  when  one's  own  consciousness  is  wholly, 
chiefly,  or  partially,  one  of  rectitude,  may  be  proper  or  wise  is  a 
very  difficult  problem.  How  far  such  a  visit  if  undertaken  is 
likely  to  end  in  a  satisfactory  reconciliation  is  also  a  further  per- 
plexing problem.  The  truth  is  that  the  real  difficulty  begins 
where  sayings  like  "  First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,"  and  other 
amiable  maxims  of  the  kind,  end.  And  what  if  the  attempt  at 
reconciliation  fails  ?  Is  the  gift  to  continue  at  the  altar  unoffered  ? 
Bearing  on  this  subject  we  find  that  further  on  in  this  Gospel 
Jesus  on  one  occasion  lays  down  some  specific  rules  for  dealing 
with  an  offending  brother.  But  after  enumerating  two  or  three 
plans,  it  is  melancholy  to  find  that  Jesus  was  obliged  to  conclude 
with  the  very  mundane  injunction  in  case  of  non-success,  to  "  Let 
him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican." 

How  to  convert  these  extraordinary  verses  into  good  sense,  or 
25  Agree  with  thine      even  into  an  approach  to  the  humbler  quality 
artq?nC  the      known  by  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  the 
task  Christian  expositors  here  set  themselves. 
The  variety  of  expedients  by  which  this  desir- 
£  caset£eprrisaond      able  end  is  sought  to  be  attained,  at  least  does 
thfe,  ThoJ  shaTtV^o      Credit  to  the  fertility  of  resource  possessed  by 

tT^nLTU^the      those  Pious  and  learned  men' 

uttermost  farthing.  it  is  an(j  must  be  owned  that  these  verses  as 

we  here  find  them  are  not  very  promising  material  for  conversion 
into  bright  and  shining  wisdom.  As  they  here  stand  they  have, 
apart  from  their  other  aspects,  a  most  unpleasant  resemblance  to 
an  appeal  to  mere  cowardice,  and  to  a  craven  fear  of  an  adversary. 
No  one  will  deny  that  agreement  with  an  adversary  is  a  very 
desirable  object.  But  it  is  an  object  that  is  desirable  and  to  be 
sought  only  subject  to  one  vital  condition ;  and  that  is,  that  the 
adversary  in  question  can  be  honourably  agreed  with.  If  the 
adversary  in  question  will  not  and  cannot  honourably  be  agreed 
with,  then  any  agreement  is  a  gross  and  shameful  abandonment  of 
plain  duty.  We  much  regret  to  say  that  the  sinister  maxim, 
"  Resist  not  evil,"  Jesus  lays  down  a  little  further  on,  compels  us 
to  take  these  verses  in  their  natural  unsophisticated  sense,  and  to 
refuse  the  various  qualifying  "  exegeses  "  Christian  commentators 
suggest  to  ns. 
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"Agree!  "  Certainly;  but  on  what  terms?  On  any  terms?  The 
only  condition  added  to  this  categorical  command  is  that  of 
"  quickly  ":  a  condition  that  adds  a  very  ludicrous  flavour  to  this 
otherwise  sufficiently  unheroic  exhortation. 

Prisons,  Reader,  are  not  very  desirable  places  to  be  sent  to ;  men 
do  not  intend  them  to  be  so  when  they  are  driven  to  build  them. 
But  there  are  worse  things  than  going  to  prison.  And  amongst 
them  is  an  agreement  with  some  kinds  of  adversaries. 

The  next  subject  with  which  Jesus  deals  is  the  greatest  and  gravest 

27  IF  Te  have  heard      of  human  problems,  that  of   sex-relationship, 
of  oid^tTmefTho^shaS      Tlie  particular  form  of  that  relationship  here 
not  commit  adultery.         adverted  to   has  reference    to    marriage    and 

to  the  very  odious  breach  of  it  by  the  crime  of  adultery. 

Adultery,  taken  in  all  its  bearings,  is  probably  the  worst  form 
and  species  of  human  wrong  doing.  In  all  its  forms  it  is  a  foul 
act ;  and  in  its  most  aggravated  shape — where  a  married  woman  is 
one  of  the  guilty  ones — it  is  both  on  her  own  part  and  on  that  of 
her  co-adulterer,  an  act  whose  baseness  is  unsurpassable.  Such 
a  woman  brings  to  her  husband  a  child  not  his;  whilst  the 
adulterous  father  of  such  child  is  not  only  willing  to  abandon  all 
the  duties  of  fatherhood,  and  shirk  all  the  claims  a  child  has  upon 
its  originator,  but  is  also  willing  to  palm  those  duties  upon  another 
with  every  circumstance  of  the  most  hateful  kind  surrounding  the 
act.  It  is  little  to  be  wondered  that  the  poisoned  cup  so  often  con- 
summates such  a  train  of  perfidy. 

The  indiscretions  and  misconduct  which  may  take  place  between 
unmarried  persons  are  doubtless  deeply  to  be  regretted.  But  they 
are  at  any  rate  above  board  and  have  none  of  the  worst  features 
inherent  in  adultery.  Well,  Reader,  may  men  surround  the 
institution  of  marriage — though  its  own  inherent  merits  make  it 
little  need  them — with  every  sanction  and  sanctity,  religious, 
sentimental,  and  social  that  can  be  imparted  to  it. 

It  is  a  matter  to  us  of  deep  regret  that  the  object  of  this  work 
compels  us  to  state  that  the  contents  of  the  first  chapter  of  this 
Gospel  constitute  in  our  humble  judgment,  as  they  have  done 
in  the  judgment  of  so  many  others,  one  of  the  gravest  arraign- 
ments of  the  Christian  "  scheme." 

A  most  excellent  saying.      One  of  the  best  and  deepest  things 

28  But  I  say  unto  you,      to  be  found  in  this  Gospel  or  elsewhere.    Jesus 

That  whosoever  looketh        ••  .,  . ,  /.     , -,  .          « 

on  a  woman  to  lust  after      here    verily   goes  to   the  root   oi   the   sin   ot 
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adulteiT>  and  b7   Parity   of  reasoning,  of  all 
ready  in  his  heart.  other  sins  also.      For  one  sin  committed  in  fact, 

how  many  are  committed  in  heart  but  not  carried  out  !  The  value 
of  this  deep  and  sagacious  saying  is  that  it  points  out  the  stage 
where  an  evil  propensity  should  be,  and  best  can  be,  dealt  with;  the 
stage  at  which  it  is  most  easily  mastered  and  vanquished.  Yet, 
Reader,  justice  compels  us  to  add  that  this  excellent  piece  of  divine 
wisdom  had  actually  been  already  discovered  and  laid  down  by  mere 
human  minds,  as  a  reference  to  several  ancient  moralists  shows  us. 
Pursuing  his  subject,  Jesus  goes  on  to  lay  down  a  principle 
29  And  if  thy  right  eye  deserving  of  the  strongest  dissent  and  dis- 
SH^KthS*;  approbation.  Of  the  coarse  imagery  here 
theei\hltprof  ea  of6  thj  used  by  Jesus  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
SPSS8  Shy'Xie  ^  is  in  keeping  with  and  worthy  of  the 
body  should  be  cast  into  proposition  it  is  made  use  of  to  set  forth.  Some 
do^t,  however,  may  well  be  felt,  whether  the 
i^profit'S  Packing  of  eyes  .and  chopping  of  hands  are 
shoukf  eriSf  meant  to  ^e  altogether  figurative.  For,  further 


and  not  that  thy  whole      on,  Jesus  tells  us  of  those  who,  in  accordance 

body  should  be  cast  in-  .  ,      ,         ,  ,  , 

to  hell.  with  the  philosophy  here  laid  down,  had  "  made 

themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake." 

The  philosophy  here  set  before  us  is  to  the  effect  that  our 
best  powers  —  typified  by  our  right  hand  and  right  eye  —  are  to 
be  deliberately  destroyed  if  they  are  felt  to  offend  us  or  be  a 
temptation  to  us.  And  it  is  obvious  that  in  accordance  with  this 
principle  the  remaining  eye.  and  remaining  hand  must  follow  suit 
also  in  like  circumstances. 

Indeed,  this  method  of  escaping  offences  and  temptations,  is  a 
very  far-reaching  one  ;  for  other  members  of  our  frame,  especially 
the  tongue  and  the  one  alluded  to  by  Jesus  in  the  quotation  we 
have  just  made,  are  very  likely  to  call  for  the  treatment  here 
recommended.  Our  own  impression  is  that  a  complete  application 
of  this  method  in  the  shape  of  liberating  our  noble  souls  from 
our  ignoble  bodies  altogether  is  the  logical  end  of  the  principle 
now  before  us. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  at  length  this  curious  specimen  of 
celestial  wisdom.  The  underlying  idea  of  it  is  indeed  obvious 
enough,  and  it  may  be  added,  was  then  ancient  enough  ;  and  it  has 
been  exemplified  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  way  by  the  hermits, 
fakirs  and  ascetics  of  all  times  and  all  creeds.  It  is  manifest,  for 
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example,  that  ill -health  will  preserve  us  from  many  temptations  to 
which  good-health  exposes  us,  and  that  blindness  will  keep  us  out 
of  many  occasions  of  stumbling  that  sight  brings  before  us.  This 
is  a  very  mixed  world,  in  which  absolute  concrete  good  and  evil  are 
probably  nowhere  to  be  found.  But  that  right  hands  and  right 
eyes  and  good  powers  of  all  kind  are  to  be  destroyed  that  the 
temptation  they  may  lead  us  into  may  be  escaped,  is  a  principle  not 
worthy  of  contemplation.  Not  to  mention  its  other  aspects,  it  is  a 
piece  of  ignominious  poltroonery. 

But  the  argument  with  which  Jesus  reinforces  his  reasoning  is 
even  more  astonishing  than  the  exhorted  plucking  of  eyes  and 
cutting  off  of  hands  themselves.  "  For  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that 
one  of  thy  members  should  perish  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
should  be  cast  into  hell,"  an  argument  which  Jesus  repeats  to  his 
hearers  a  second  time. 

The  Christian  hell  certainly  seems,  from  Jesus'  own  description 
of  it,  to  be  a  place  of  such  a  kind  that  it  would  be  more  "profitable  " 
for  us  that  not  one  but  all  our  members  should  "  perish"  rather  than 
that  any  single  one  of  them  find  its  way  thither.  And  if  the 
sacrifice  or  perishing  of  "one  of  thy  members"  be  the  means  of 
getting  the  remainder  into  heaven  it  is  obviously  a  very  "  profitable  " 
loss.  Ah,  well,  Reader,  Jesus  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  appealed 
to  the  hell-argument  in  support  of  poor  reasoning.  It  is  a  very 
humiliating  resource,  but  how  else  is  so  much  of  the  various 
celestial  wisdoms  to  sufficiently  impress  us  ? 

A  very  singular  incidental  feature  of  one  of  the  next  worlds  is 
here  made  known.  Those  who  are  destined — alas,  how  few  are  not 
— to  take  their  places  in  the  Christian  hell,  take  their  bodies  with 
them.  It  would  almost  seem,  however,  that  a  lost  limb  or  other 
member  "  perishes,"  and  thus  as  it  seems  natural  to  infer,  escapes 
the  dreadful  fate  of  the  remainder  of  the  body.  Whether  the  con- 
verse holds  in  the  case  of  those  who  go  to  heaven  minus  a  limb — 
for  loss  of  eyes  and  limbs,  like  everything  else,  happens  in  our  world 
to  the  elect  as  well  as  to  the  wicked — is  not  disclosed  but  certainly 
seems  probable. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews  touching  marriage  and  sex- 

31  it  hath  been  said       relationship  were  about  the  most  lax  and  most 

Whosoever   shall    put      depraved  that  ever  existed  amongst  a  civilized 

away  his  wife,  let  him 

give  her  a  writing  of      people.     The    Old    Testament    is    upon   this 

divorcement : 

subject  the  most  nauseous  volume  in  existence. 
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And  instead  of  being  better  than  the  common  people,  the  noted 
men  amongst  the  Jews,  "the  men  of  God,"  were  the  worst  offenders 
on  this  score.  We  read  how  they  possessed  numerous  wives  ;  con- 
cubines ad  libitum;  how  they  "  went  in"  to  their  wives'  maids, 
and  behaved  themselves  in  the  most  flagrant  and  loathsome  fashion 
generally.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  provisions  of  the  divine  code 
upon  this  matter,  one  particular  gem  of  which  Jesus  here  quotes, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  picture  of  Jewish  manners  to  which 
we  have  just  referred. 

No  doubt  in  the  time  of  Jesus  the  usages  of  the  Jews  in  this 
matter  had  become  more  practically  decent  and  becoming,  owing  to 
the  time-spirit,  and  to  the  better  examples  and  influence  of  |other 
nations.  But  Jewish  theories  upon  the  whole  subject  were  still  of 
the  lowest  order. 

The  Mosaic  regulation  he  here  quotes,  Jesus  elsewhere  declares 
was  a  precept  given  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts.  As  Jesus,  according  to  theologians,  was  the  real  author  and 
sanctioner  of  the  divine  code  given  by  Moses,  it  is  obvious  that  his 
declaration  on  this  point  must  be  accepted  as  authentic.  The 
Mosaic  code,  however,  was  a  lamentably  "  accommodating "  one 
in  other  respects,  as  its  regulations  regarding  polygamy,  slavery,  and 
other  things  plainly  show.  Alas,  Reader,  many  of  the  positive  and 
cruel  injunctions  of  that  code  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  not  so  much  an  accommodation  to  men's  hardnesses  as  an 
incitement  and  instigation  thereto. 

Jesus'  entire  references  to  this  momentous  subject  of  sex- 
relationship  are  of  the  slightest,  and  are  confined  to  this  one  point 
of  adultery  and  divorce.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  man's  side  of 
the  question  is  the  only  one  considered,  woman  being  dealt  with 
as  a  passive  subject — her  feelings  and  her  rights  not  extorting  a 
mention  even. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  precept  just  quoted,  Jesus  proceeds 

to  lay  down  his   own  regulation   concerning: 
32  But  I  say  unto  you,  J 

That  whospever    shall      divorce,  which  we  presume  is  intended  as  a 

put  away  his  wife,  sav- 

mg  for  the   cause   of      nnal     and    permanent    deliverance   upon   the 

fornication,  causeth  her  .  .  ..  i      • ,  ,     •,  -in  n 

to  commit  adultery:  and      subject,  though  it  must   be  owned   that   the 

whosoever  shall  marry        ,  J.--L-LI  -IJJ.T 

her   that  is  divorced      temporary  sanction  he  had   accorded   to   the 
injunction  here  rescinded  is  not  calculated  to 
make  us  feel  very  confident  on  the  point. 

The  only  valid  cause  allowed  by  Jesus  for  the  putting  away  a 
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wife — and  though  not  stated,  presumably  a  husband  also — is  that 
of  fornication.  As  in  another  chapter  Jesus  repeats  this  statement 
with  some  slight  additional  references,  we  defer  our  observations 
thereto. 

Upon  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  there  exists,  and  very  naturally 
exists,  a  very  sharp  division  of  Christian  opinion.  Whether  it  is 
lawful  to  marry  a  divorced  woman  at  all  is  a  question  this  clause 
leaves  in  characteristic  ambiguity.  It  is  certainly  singular  that  a 
divine  law  should  resemble  some  human  ones  in  the  defect  of  being 
of  doubtful  import.  But  when  we  think  of  the  doubts  left  by  gospel 
utterances  upon  fundamental  problems  in  theology  even,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  a  mere  practical  question  of  human  duty 
left  in  uncertainty,  to  be  solved,  like  theological  enigmas,  as  best 
we  can. 

Descending  from  great  things  to  small  ones,  Jesus,  in  the  para- 
graph comprised  in  this  and  the  four  following 


heard  that  it 'hath  been      verses,  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  oaths  ; 

said  by  them  of  old  time,  ,      ,  .,  ,      .  .  ,  .  . 

Thou  shait  not  forswear  and  the  excellent  declarations  he  gave  to  his 
form6  'unto  the  liord  hearers  thereupon  are  deserving  of  the  warmest 
praise. 

Oaths,  vows,  imprecations,  curses  and  all  like  puerile  customs  are 
the  characteristics  and  the  produce  of  a  rudimentary  state  of 
human  society.  The  endless  ways  in  which  men  have  sought  to 
artificially  impart  an  additional  or  supposed  additional  obligation 
to  speak  the  truth  form  a  curious  study,  often  amusing,  but  often 
also  painful.  And  few  things  better  illustrate  the  hardy  nature  of 
superstitions  than  the  way  in  which  oath- taking  still  lingers  amongst 
mankind.  For  it  is  still  well-nigh  universal ;  from  the  Chinaman 
who  reinforces  his  testimony  by  breaking  in  pieces  a  pot  and 
expressing  his  wish  to  be  broken  in  like  fashion  if  he  speak  not  the 
truth,  to  us  Westerns  who  accomplish  the  same  object  by  kissing 
a  greasy  sixpenny  book.  There  is,  however,  as  regards  ourselves, 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  latter  formula  derives  its  chief 
if  not  entire  potency  from  the  very  proper  and  well-known  punish- 
ment for  false  testimony  which  reinforces  it. 

When  men  are  taught  that  they  are  under  a  greater  and  deeper 
obligation  to  speak  the  truth  after  going  through  a  given  formula, 
be  it  what  it  may,  than  they  are  before  going  through  it,  it  follows 
that  they  must  be  under  a  less  obligation  to  speak  truth  without 
that  form  than  with  it — a  fictitious  distinction  which  is  as  mis- 
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chievous  as  it  is  foolish.  Whatever  added  efficacy  an  oath  may 
possibly  impart  in  individual  cases,  the  general  influence  of  oaths 
is  unquestionably  to  impair  the  general  standard  of  truthfulness 
amongst  mankind.  Hence  the  small  body  of  Christians  who  have 
honourably  carried  out  their  Master's  commands  on  this  subject 
are  a  body  whose  simple  "Yea"  and  "N"ay"  stand  and  have 
ever  stood  deservedly  and  peculiarly  high  in  men's  esteem  and 
trust. 

Few  things   are  more  regrettable  than  to   observe  the  way  in 
34  But  I  say  unto  you       which  many  Christian  commentators  attempt 


by   heaenforts       tO 

God's throne:  tion  by  trying  to  show  us  that  "not  at  all" 

simply  means,  not  in  some  ways.     But  perhaps  this  is  merelyjdue  to 
force  of  habit. 

"  But  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all."  If  this  be  not  an 
absolute  prohibition  then  language  cannot  convey  one  ;  and  gospel 
meanings  become  a  mirage  whose  pursuit  is  mere  vanity. 

After  thus  prohibiting  swearing  of  any  and  every  kind,  Jesus 
goes  on  to  enumerate  several  forms  of  oath  which  it  is  presumable 
were  then  specially  current  and  popular.  The  particular  oaths 
here  named  by  Jesus  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  such 
formulas  usually  are.  They  are  hardly  worth  the  special  mention 
with  which  Jesus  honours  them,  nor,  we  are  bound  to  add,  are  the 
reasons  he  urges  against  each  particularly  striking. 

The  oaths  here  singled  out  for  mention  and  condemnation  are 
35  Nor  by  the  earth  •  four  in  number.  Men  are  not  to  swear  by 
neUyVhlJe™tie°m:'  heaven,  because  it  is  God's  throne;  nor  by 
great  Kinghe  dty  °f  **  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool ;  nor  by  Jeru- 
sw'elr^y  S^be"  salem>  because  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  king  ; 
make  one^afrThite^r  nor  by  tteir  own  neads>  because  they  cannot 
black>  make  one  hair  white  or  black. 

The  first  of  these  four  objects,  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  swear 
at  all,  certainly  seems  as  suitable  as  anything  that  can  be  suggested. 
It  sounds  well,  and  that  counts  for  a  good  deal  in  such  things. 
Hence  to  swear  "  by  heaven,"  and  calling  on  heaven  to  witness,  are 
still  the  favourite  forms  in  use  by  those  who  feel  their  plain  asse- 
veration needs  some  little  strengthening.  And  it  is  curious  that 
even  this  emphatic  condemnation  of  their  Master  has  not  banished 
this  particular  form  from  even  Christian  usage.  Later  on  in  this 
Gospel  we  shall  find  the  chief  priest  propounding  to  Jesus  an 
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extreme  form  of  this  very  oath,  adjuring  him,  not  by  the  throne  of 
God,  but  even  by  the  very  occupant  thereof. 

The  second  of  these  condemned  oaths  is  that  of  swearing  by  our 
own  earth,  which  certainly  seems  an  eminently  unsuitable  object 
for  the  purpose.  The  earth  is  doubtless  a  very  tangible  thing,  and 
it  must  be  owned  we  know  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  we  do 
of  heaven.  But  it  is  far  too  mixed  a  body;  and  is  also,  in  the 
Prince  of  this  world,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  authority  who, 
as  the  prime  originator  of  lies,  is  glaringly  unfitted  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  corroborating  truth. 

The  reason,  however,  assigned  by  Jesus  against  swearing  by  our 
own  earth  is  that  "  it  is  God's  footstool."  The  information  here 
incidentally  given  us  that  our  little  planet  is  Jehovah's  footstool 
is  one  of  the  remarkably  few  definite  pieces  of  knowledge  on  such 
subjects  that  Jesus  favoured  us  with.  And  even  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
had  already  apprised  us  of  this  fact. 

It  certainly  seems  at  first  somewhat  doubtful  whether  we  ought 
to  regard  the  curious  fact  thus  disclosed  or  confirmed  as  a  compli- 
ment or  as  an  expression  of  contempt.  For  our  own  part,  Header, 
we  accept  it  as  a  piece  of  contemptuous  scorn  ;  ill  according,  how- 
ever, with  the  preposterous  importance  accorded  to  our  pigmy 
globe  and  its  affairs  on  other  occasions;  and  certainly  not  very 
conducive  or  flattering  to  the  dignity  of  Jesus'  own  mission  to  the 
footstool  in  question. 

The  notions  and  beliefs  concerning  our  tiny  globe  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jesus — and  which, 
if  not  shared  by  him,  he  dismally,  as  with  other  ignorances,  accom- 
modated himself  to— rendered  the  fancy  of  our  earth  being  God's 
footstool  a  passable  conceit ;  for  our  planet  was  then  thought  to  be 
the  great  centre  of  the  universe  to  which  the  sun  and  stars  were 
diminutive  accessories  and  subordinates.  But  Astronomy  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  our  small  orb  is  not  even  the  principal  body 
in  its  own  relatively  small  cluster ;  and  by  further  showing  that 
it  whirls  round  the  sun,  and  even  around  itself,  has  made  sad  havoc 
with  the  simile  of  a  footstool.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  a 
globular  revolving  footstool  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  decorum. 

The  third  form  of  oath  censured  by  Jesus  is  that  of  swearing  by 
Jerusalem.  As  a  local  custom  this  oath  was  perhaps  a  natural 
and  intelligible  one.  It  was  not  one  likely  to  be  used  by  any  but 
the  Jews ;  and  how  extremely  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of 
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imparting  sanctity  or  reliability  to  an  oath,  or  indeed  to  anything 
else,  the  Jewish  metropolis  really  was,  is  lamentably  shown  in  the 
terrible  woes  and  destruction  declared  by  Jesus  a  little  later  on  to 
be  then  impending  over  it  for  its  sins  and  its  insensibility  to  the 
new  evangel. 

The  reason  given  by  Jesus  against  using  Jerusalem  for  this 
purpose,  however,  is  not  its  sinfulness  nor  its  callousness  to  himself, 
but  because  "it  is  the  city  of  the  great  king."  As  Jerusalem 
is  palpably  no  longer  "the  city  of  the  great  king;"  as  it  was 
even  then  on  the  point  of  exchanging  the  divine  favour  for  the 
divine  vengeance,  and  is  now  given  over  to  the  dominion  of  a 
great  false  prophet,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  expressing  a 
candid  opinion  concerning  this  famous  whilom  city  of  the  great 
king. 

The  city  of  the  great  king  was  not  a  great  city.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus  its  dimensions  were  those  of  what  would  now  be  considered 
a  second  or  third  rate  town.  Nor  can  we  think  of  any  other  sense 
of  the  word  great  which  could  truthfully  be  applied  to  Jerusalem. 
There  is  no  spot,  Reader,  that  we  should  have  more  difficulty  in 
cultivating  any  attachment  to  or  feeling  any  tender  sentiment  for 
than  the  city  of  the  great  king.  Nor  is  there  any  city  that  less 
deserves  the  thanks  or  gratitude  of  mankind. 

Jerusalem  was  a  most  unfortunate  city.  It  had  been  taken  and 
pillaged  five  or  six  times  before  Titus  took  it.  And  it  has  been 
taken  about  an  equal  number  of  times  since  by  the  Christians  and 
the  Saracens.  The  divine  favour  Jerusalem  once  enjoyed,  and  the 
divine  antipathy  it  afterwards  incurred,  seem  to  have  been  very 
much  alike  to  it  in  this  respect. 

The  selection  of  Jerusalem  as  the  favourite  city  of  our  Creator,  is 
amongst  the  array  of  inscrutable  religious  problems  ;  for  certainly 
no  reasons  therefor  present  themselves  to  human  contemplation. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  the  still  greater  mystery  that  when 
our  Creator  decided  to  become  a  man  and  became  a  Jew,  he  identified 
himself  with  Jewish  thoughts,  Jewish  beliefs,  and — we  much  regret 
to  have  to  add — even  Jewish  prejudices,  as  a  well-known  opprobrious 
designation  he  once  applied  to  non-Jews,  and  many  other  things, 
very  clearly  show  us. 

The  fourth  oath  censured  by  Jesus  is  that  of  swearing  by  one's 
own  head.  We  may  surely  here  indulge  in  a  smile,  Reader.  We . 
have  been  gradually  descending  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  to 

6  * 
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Jerusalem,  and  have  at  last  got  down  to  the  individual  headpiece 
of  ourselves,  or  of  a  fellow  mortal.  There  is,  however,  after 
letting  our  thoughts  dwell,  or  seek  to  dwell,  on  mighty  things,  a 
relaxation  and  a  pleasure  in  coming  down  to  humble  objects. 

There  is  undoubtedly  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  swearing  by 
one's  own  head,  that  it  is  an  object  always  held  in  high  esteem. 
At  the  same  time  this  process  is  a  manifest  piece  of  tautology. 
And  when  the  head  in  question  is  that  of  a  man  about  to  forswear 
himself,  the  proceeding  has  a  highly  ludicrous  aspect. 

The  reason  given  against  this  singular  kind  of  oath  by  Jesus  is- 
the  inability  of  the  swearer  to  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  Our 
only  remark  upon  this  argument  is  that  it  is  quite  as  good  a 
refutation  as  the  case  merited. 

In  this  wise  sentence  Jesus  sums  up  this  whole  matter.     Simple- 

and  plain  affirmation  is  all  that  is  needed,  and 

37  But  let  your  com-         -i-i-ii  -,,•-,  i-n  -e- 

munication    be,    Yea,      should  be  sought,  in  human  speech,     .hven  it 

whatsoeve^'isS-ethS  it  be  true  that  oaths  or  other  devices  to  extort 
the  truth  be  effectual  with  certain  natures,  it 
is  an  expedient  that,  even  with  such  natures,  is  ultimately  pre- 
judicial to  the  general  interests  of  truth  itself.  More  than  Yea  and 
Nay  not  only  cometh  of  evil,  but  also  leadeth  to  it. 

And  here  all  readers  of  this  Gospel  may  well  warmly  recognize 
the  noble  disregard  of  what  might  have  been  taught  by  "  them  of 
old  time "  which  Jesus  here  and  elsewhere  enjoins.  To  give  to 
any  "it  hath  been  said"  any  greater  honour  and  value  than  the 
intrinsic  merit  and  wisdom  of  the  saying  may  entitle  it,  is  the  sure 
and  certain  road  to  mental  servility,  to  intellectual  and  social 
stagnation,  and  to  paralysis  of  all  man's  best  powers. 

A  reasonable  reverence  of  and  even  tenderness  for  antiquity,  a 
real  but  rational  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  lived 
before  us,  are  desirable  in  and  due  from  all  men  ;  and  no  character 
is  either  lovable  or  trustworthy  in  which  these  feelings  are 
wanting  or  are  inadequate.  But  when  these  feelings  are  in  excess 
they  are  the  most  efficient  and  complete — not  excepting  even 
selfish  vested  interests — of  all  thwarters  of  human  progress.  "  It 
hath  been  said/'  especially  if  clothed  in  sacred  or  semi-sacred  garb, 
is,  alas,  still  a  sufficient  and  effectual  reason  with  all  the  backward 
and  non-progressive  portions  of  mankind  j  and  the  fact  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  their  being  so.  What  should  be  living  powers 
and  forces  become  fossilized  by  excessive  and  unworthy  deference 
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to  the  "  hath  been  saids  "  of  the  past.  Let  us  hope  posterity  may 
respect  our  own  wisdom ;  but  let  us  also  hope  they  may  greatly 
improve  upon  it. 

Supposing  ^this  sermon,  as  here  given,  to  be  a  continuous 
38  ir  Ye  have  heard  discourse  and  not  a  mere  collection  of  our 
Kyefofaney^an^a  author's,  it  is  very  observable  that  there  is 
little  or  no  classification  in  it.  Jesus  passes 
from  one  subject  to  quite  another,  and  then  to  another  still, 
again  repassing  to  one  previously  dealt  with,  or  at  least  to 
something  cognate  and  kindred  thereto.  It  is  not  by  way  of  com- 
plaint we  say  this,  Reader;  indeed,  we  quite  acknowledge  that 
this  sermon  would  not  have  looked  as  picturesque  had  it  been 
arranged  in  strict  sections.  At  the  same  time  the  qualities  of 
classification,  clear  definition,  and  arrangement,  which  distinguish 
the  Western  from  the  Eastern  mind,  are,  to  our  thinking,  so 
desirable  and  so  precious ;  they  have  conduced  so  much  more 
than  almost  any  others  to  all  forms  of  human  progress,  that  we 
cannot  regard  the  blending  and  mixing  of  subjects  in  this 
sermon  as  either  a  real  merit  or  in  any  way  a  precedent  to  be 
followed. 

If  these  hearers  of  Jesus  were  students  of,  or  frequent  listeners 
to,  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the  phrase  "  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth, 
hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,"  must  have  been  an  exceptionally 
familiar  one  to  them  from  the  number  of  times  the  phrase  and 
variations  upon  it  occur  in  the  divine  writings. 

The  lex  talionis — the  idea  of  measure  for  measure,  of  strict  and 
exact  repayment  in  kind,  that  what  a  man  sows  he  shall  reap — is 
undoubtedly  the  original  and  elementary  idea  of  human  justice. 
Such  an  exact  and  precise  recompense  feels  to  be  that  very  restora- 
tion of  an  equilibrium  and  balancing  of  scales  which  are  the  most 
familiar  conceptions  of  the  realization  of  justice.  It  is,  however, 
manifest  that  literal  carryings  out  of  this  process  are  usually 
impracticable  and  often  quite  impossible ;  hence  artificial  forms  of 
retribution  have  to  be  substituted.  None  the  less  these  artificial 
substitutes  are  based  upon  the  conception  of  precise  reparation ; 
though  not  punishments  in  kind,  they  are  in  theory  at  least 
equivalents,  exactly  proportioned  to  the  offence  itself. 

For  this  principle  Jesus  substitutes  another  which  is  certainly 
the  most  fantastical  and  anarchical  ever  propounded.  A  man  who 
receives  an  injury  is  not  to  return  it ;  he  is  not  to  resent  it;  he  is 
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not  to  seek  redress.     He  is  to  submit  to  it,  and  to  court  even  a 
repetition  of  it. 

"  Resist  not  evil."    The  worst  maxim  ever  proclaimed.    The  very 
worst  advice  ever  offered  to  men.     To  resist 

39  But    I    say    unto  .,     .      ,-,  ,  n    ,          • 

you,  That  ye  resist  not     evil   is  the  greatest   and  snpremest  duty  of 

evil:     but     whosoever  i  t«  -r-»  .  i  «        ,t     .  •  i 

shall  smite  thee  on  thy      every  human  being.    Every  thing  that  is  good, 


every  thing  that  is  great  and  noble  in  our 
human  lives  consists  in  the  manful  resisting  of 
evil  and  struggling  for  the  good. 

In  support  and  in  illustration  of  this  craven  maxim,  Jesus  gives 
three  specific  and  practical  methods  in  which  it  is  to  be  exemplified 
and  carried  out  by  his  hearers.  If  smitten  on  the  one  cheek  — 
"whosoever"  be  the  smiter  —  the  other  cheek  is  to  be  "turned" 
to  him  also.  If  any  of  these  hearers  be  sued  at  law  by  "any  man,'r 
and  his  coat  be  taken,  "let  him  have  thy  cloak  also,"  says  Jesus. 
And  if  one  of  these  hearers  be  compelled,  "  whosoever  "  may  be 
the  compeller,  to  go  a  mile,  Jesus  recommends  such  hearer  to 
go  a  second  mile.  In  short,  evil  and  evil-doers  are  not  to  be 
resisted,  but  to  be  submitted  to.  Wrong  and  wrong-doing  are  not 
to  be  grappled  and  struggled  with  ;  on  the  contrary,  submission 
thereto,  absolute  and  unqualified,  conscious  and  deliberate,  is  the 
"  moral  "  teaching  here  proffered  to  men  by  Jesus. 

Happily,  Reader,  this  teaching  has  been  tendered  to  men  in  vain, 
as  the  many  glorious  and  successful  struggles  for  liberty  and  for 
justice  which  have  since  ennobled  history  and  blessed  the  world 
plainly  show  us.  Not  in  some  only,  but  in  every  one  of  its  aspects, 
the  teaching  here  enunciated  by  Jesus  is  as  unsound  as  it  is  servile. 

Now  what  is  the  ground  and  underlying  purpose  of  this  strange 
doctrine,  a  doctrine  of  which  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  was  by  no 
means  the  first  proclaimer  ?  It  is  the  vapid  and  groundless 
notion  that  in  voluntary  submission  to  wrong  and  to  injustice 
there  is  a  'certain  subjective  merit,  a  holy  humility,  an  angelic 
magnanimity  ;  that  by  such  a  line  of  conduct  a  man,  though 
outwardly  making  himself  a  pusillanimous  crouch  er,  in  reality 
makes  himself  a  saint. 

How  human  beings  can  distort  even  their  best  feelings  and 
bring  themselves  to  admire  strange  and  perverted  things,  history 
only  too  abundantly  bears  witness.  But  even  the  spectacle  of  a 
miserable  heavenly-pleasure-seeker  throwing  himself  beneath  the 
wheels  of  a  Juggernaut  in  the  r6le  of  a  martyr  —  though  it  excites 
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the  rapturous  admiration  of  thousands  as  a  magnificent  example  of 
self-immolation  and  self-abnegation — is  not  a  more  pitiful  sight 
than  that  of  an  otherwise  sensible  man  submitting  himself  to 
undeserved  and  resistible  contumely,  and  trying  to  persuade 
himself  he  is  doing  a  fine  and  a  meritorious  thing. 

Whether  in  its  individual  and  subjective  or  in  its  social  aspect, 
willing  submission  to  resistible  wrong  is  a  counterfeit  virtue;  a 
counterfeit  of  that  noble  and  heroic  bearing  of  unavoidable  or 
unsuccessfully  resisted  calamity  which  men  ever  and  so  justly 
admire. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  such  a  method  of  yielding  to  evil 
and  submitting  to  wrong-doers  is  likely  to  favourably  affect  the 
latter.  The  saintly  meekness  and  humility  thus  exhibited  must,  it 
is  said,  touch  and  soften  even  evil-doers.  Such  a  deduction  is 
utterly  fallacious.  The  plain  lesson  of  all  history  and  experience 
is  that  yielding  to  wrong-doing  encourages  wrong-doers,  and  makes 
them  become  entirely  callous  to  their  misdeeds.  The  old  Inquisitors 
got  harder  and  more  unfeeling  as  they  got  more  and  more  practice; 
torturers  and  thumb-screwers  were  not  touched  by  the  meek 
sufferings  of  their  victims,  but  were  confirmed  in  their  own 
barbarity  and  self-assurance  by  the  apparent  acquiescence  and 
submission  of  those  victims.  Even  in  ordinary  life  those  who  are 
willing  to  try  the  plan  of  surrender  to  and  agreeing  quickly  with 
an  adversary  in  the  hope  of  thereby  "  melting  "  him,  will  find  the 
plan  a  failure  in  all  its  consequence?,  immediate  and  ultimate. 

But  there  is  an  altogether  higher  .ispect  of  this  question.  If  we 
feel  ourselves  in  the  right,  then  to  submit  to  wrong-doers,  to 
acquiesce  in  their  demands,  and  to  agree  quickly  with  our  adversary 
is  to  surrender  right  to  wrong,  and  to  yield  up  truth  to  falsehood. 

Not  to  submit  to  injustice  of  any  kind,  but  to  meet  it  with  a 
firm  resistance  and  a  bold  front  at  its  first  appearance,  is  alike  the 
true,  the  wise,  and  the  merciful  course.  The  doctrine  here  laid 
down  by  Jesus  is  as  destitute  of  true  beauty  as  it  is  of  good  sense. 
In  its  social  aspect  it  is  sheer  anarchism. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these  detailed  and  specific 
methods  of  exemplifying  his  maxim  Jesus  here 
enjoins.  As  regards  the  first  of  them  given 
in  the  Preceding  verse,  it  may  be  observed 
that  even  those  who  profess  to  admire  a  calm 
receipt  of  a  first  blow  on  the  cheek  seem  to  have  many  qualms  in 
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admiring  the  injunction  to  "  turn  "  the  other  for  a  like  indentation. 
It  also  seems  natural  to  infer,  in  accordance  with  this  theory, 
that  a  third  blow  must  also  be  placidly  endured  or  sought,  and 
even — if  such  be  the  smiter's  good  pleasure — death  itself  quietly 
submitted  to  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  see  at  what  point  in  this  non- 
resisting  theory — where  and  why — resistance  would  become  proper. 

The  specific  illustration  of  his  theory  enjoined  by  Jesus  in  the 
present  verse  is  a  highly  ludicrous  one.  When  a  Christian  is  sued 
at  law,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  his  non-appearance  judg- 
ment given  against  him  and  a  distraint  levied  upon  his  coat,  he  is 
to  let  the  suer  have  his  cloak  in  addition.  Does  not  the  picture  of 
this  noble  hero,  this  suffering  saint,  thus  holding  out  his  cloak  to 
the  rapacious  taker  of  his  coat  move  our  very  heart  strings?  Well, 
Reader,  for  ourselves  we  can  but  reply  that  the  only  feeling  such  a 
conception  stirs  in  us  is  that  of  resentment  at  the  travesty  of  a 
genuine  virtue  thus  presented  to  us.  If  it  had  been  the  object  of 
Jesus  to  satirize  and  pour  derision  on  his  own  maxim  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  he  could  better  have  done  so. 

It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  find  that  Christians  honour  this 
command,  as  they  justly  honour  so  many  other  gospel  exhortations, 
in  the  breach  and  not  in  the  observance.  In  spite  of  this  explicit 
command  of  their  master,  and  the  further  odious  recommendation 
of  Paul  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  defrauded,  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
Christians  not  only  as  defendants  resisting  those  who  sue  them  at 
law,  but  also  discharging  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  society 
by  becoming  plaintiffs  and  suers  against  wrong-doers. 

The  third  practical  illustration  of  his  teaching  enjoined  by  Jesus 

41  And      whosoever      *s  ^at  °^  g°ing  an  additional  mile,  when  called 

shall  compel  thee  to  go      Up0n  to  go  a  first. — an  illustration  understood 

a    mile,  go   with   him 

twain.  to  refer  to  certain  humble  services  in  connection 

with  military  matters  which  the  Romans  exacted  from  the  Jews. 
This  third  method  of  exemplifying  his  maxim  exhorted  by  Jesus, 
has  happily  became  obsolete  and  incapable  of  application.  Modern 
society  affords  us  no  opportunity  of  carrying  out  this  injunction 
after  we  have  ceased  to  be  schoolboys. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  exhortation  found  in  this  verse,  which  we 
have  still  abundant  opportunities  of  carrying 

42  Give  to  him  that      into  effect.      Beggars  and  borrowers  are  still 

asketh  tbee,  and  from  .  .  ••»•*•  • 

him  that  would  borrow      with  us,  and  as  willing  as  their  predecessors  to 

of  thee  turn  not  thou       •,         ,  ,.       ,       ...         ...  , 

away.  be  obliged  with  a  dole  or  a  loan. 
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It  may  first  be  observed  that  the  two  virtues,  or  supposed  virtues 
— for  the  modern  estimate  of  the  real  value  and  utility  of  the  two 
processes  here  inculcated  is,  and  justly,  but  a  very  moderate  one — 
named  in  this  verse,  especially  if  practised  after  the  manner  of  the 
verse  itself  without  any  qualification,  are  very  exhausting  ones. 
The  practice  of  these  amiable,  or  what  appear  to  be  amiable, 
exhortations  would  be  a  severe  drain  upon  resources ;  for  no 
reputation  spreads  faster  than  that  of  easy  generosity.  And 
nothing  better  illustrates  the  great  law  of  conservation  of  energy 
than  this  same  article  of  money  or  money's  worth.  The  obliging 
of  beggars  and  borrowers  obviously  renders  the  amount  so 
employed  incapable  of  use  in  better  and  worthier  ways.  For 
speaking  generally,  the  two  ways  of  using  money  or  goods  here  re- 
commended are  about  the  very  worst  in  which  they  can  be  used,  as 
all  thinkers  of  repute  on  the  subject  have  agreed,  and  as  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  trace  out  consequences  will  find. 

"  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee."  Here  of  course  as  elsewhere, 
Christian  commentators  step  in  and  tell  us  what  Jesus  really  meant, 
but  did  not  exactly  say.  That  is,  these  pious  men  trim  and  adjust 
their  Master's  sayings  until  they  become  dismal  platitudes,  and 
we  no  longer  recognize  them  as  anything  Jesus  himself  ever  said. 
The  liberty  taken  with  the  sacred  text  by  what  is  usually  known 
as  orthodox  Christianity,  is  indeed  amazing ;  the  freedoms  used 
with  what  are  professed  to  be  divine  commands,  are  often  simply 
startling. 

Taking  this  verse  as  Jesus  gave  it  and  without  the  glosses  of 
his  expositors,  it  is  not  good  advice,  Reader.  It  is  advice  which 
is  neither  good  in  its  consequences,  nor  good  in  its  animating 
motive.  Admirable  as  kindly  feeling  and  a  disposition  to  help 
each  other  always  are,  easy  going  charity  and  ready  disbursement 
are  in  no  sense  to  be  admired.  Charity  of  such  a  type  is  in  reality 
a  subtle  form  of  self-indulgence.  The  standing  condemnation  of 
easy  alms  is  that  the  process,  without  the  trouble  of  inquiry,  is  in 
reality  the  indulgence  of  a  sentimental  pleasure  to  the  giver, 
regardless  of  the  well-known  ill  consequences  of  the  practice. 
The  notion  that  there  is  a  subjective  merit  in  the  mere  feeling  and 
exercise  of  the  charitable  impulse,  irrespective  of  the  worth  or 
worthlessness  of  the  recipient  is  a  very  contemptible  one  and  cannot 
be  denounced  too  strongly. 
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Whatever  be  the  merit  and  the  pleasure  of  alms-giving,  the 
receipt  thereof  is,  to  all  but  the  worthless,  more  or  less  painful. 
Well  have  the  recipients  of  charity  been  termed  the  victims  of 
benevolence.  The  painfulness  of  alms-receiving  increases  pari 
passu  with  the  worth  of  the  recipient,  until  with  the  better  and 
finer  natures  it  is  all  but  unbearable.  That  the  best  are  the  last 
to  ask,  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  easy  injunction,  "  Give  to 
him  that  asketh  thee." 

How  to  make  all  the  painful  forms  of  charity  unneeded  is  the 
noble  object  good  men  are  everywhere  seeking  to  achieve;  and 
happily,  with  great,  if  but  slow  and  gradual  success.  The  hideous 
existing  injustices  of  human  society  are  the  main  cause  of  alms 
being  needed  from  man  to  man.  And  it  would  be  far  better  if 
those  of  us  who  have  the  means  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
benevolence,  and  do  so  indulge  ourselves,  would  set  ourselves  to 
the  far  nobler  task  of  achieving  social  righteousness;  an  end  which 
would  indeed  deprive  us  of  the  luxury  we  have  named,  but  which 
would  spare  our  wronged  fellow  men  the  corresponding  pain  of 
receiving  our  gifts.  Until  the  hoped-for  day  when  that  noble 
purpose  shall  have  been  attained,  it  may  be  that  alms  from  man  to 
man  will  still  be  needed.  But  indiscriminate  gifts  will  neither 
hasten  that  coming  time,  nor  even  soften  the  period  that  may  yet 
intervene. 

Of  the  virtue  of  lending,  little  need  be  said.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  race  of  borrowers  or  of  beggars  enjoys  and  deserves  the 
worse  reputation.  Sorrowful  experience  has  with  most  men 
shown  that  borrowing  is  but  a  more  artistic  and  genteel  mode  of 
begging,  and  as  far  as  the  lender  is  concerned,  it  is  accompanied 
with  none  of  those  soothing,  complacent  emotions  outright  giving 
usually  produces. 

From  a  borrower,  Jesus  tells  us,  we  are  not  to  turn  away.  If 
by  this  be  meant  that  we  are  to  listen  to  the  loan-seeker,  and  give 
ourselves  the  trouble  to  investigate  his  case  afterwards,  the  advice 
may  be  regarded  as  sensible  and  wise;  but  if  turn  not  away 
means  uninquiring  compliance,  worse  advice  could  not  be 
suggested. 

The  version  of  this  command  found  in  the  third  Gospel  is,  "Give 
to  every  man  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  of  him  that  taketh  away 
thy  goods,  ask  them  not  again." 
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The  latter  of  the  two  commands  here  apparently  " quoted"  by 

43  if  Te  have  heard      Jesns  offers  a   considerable   difficulty.     Who 
that  it  hath  been  said,      gave  the  command  to   "  hate  thine   enemy  " 

Thou    shalt    love    thy       °  * 

neighbour,  and  hate  here  named  by  Jesus,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
thine  enemy.  «J 

tound,  are  not  known.       We  are  far  from  sure 

that  hating  enemies  has  never  been  enjoined.  Such  strange  things 
have  been  taught  in  our  world  in  the  name  of  religion,  that  the 
inculcation  of  such  a  maxim  would  not  be  surprising.  But  it  is  to 
the  honour  of  the  Jewish  code  that  whilst  the  first  of  these  com- 
mands is  found  therein,  the  second  is  not.  The  frightful  cruelties, 
indeed  exterminations,  enjoined  by  Jehovah  to  be  practised  upon 
their  enemies  by  the  Jews  are,  however,  a  melancholy  practical 
exemplification  of  this  latter  maxim.  To  oppose  enemies  and  fight 
against  them  has  often  been  imperative  upon  men  both  before  and 
since  Jesus'  time.  But  there  is  in  all  human  nature,  except  the 
very  worst  and  poorest,  a  feeling  of  honour  and  of  chivalry  even  to 
enemies. 

Whoever  it  may  have  been   who  enjoined   men  to   hate   their 

44  But  I  say  unto  you,      enemies>  Jesus  proceeds^  to  rebuke  the^injunc- 
Love  your  enemies,  bless      tion  and  to   proclaim   its  exact  opposite.     In 

them  that  curse  you,  do  ,r  .  .  _      ,  . 

good  to  them  that  hate      place  of  hating  their  enemies  Jesus  bade  his 

you,  and  pray  for  them       ;•  ° 

which  despitefuiiy  use      hearers  love  them. 

you,  and  persecute  you ;  ^rri  T»T          •      .     p  i*     •.  i.j. 

We  have,  Reader,  just  felt  it  our  duty  to 

pronounce  a  maxim  laid  down  by  Jesus  to  be  the  worst  in  existence. 
Pleasing  indeed,  welcome  indeed,  is  here  our  duty,  and  most  will- 
ingly and  cheerfully  do  we  fulfil  it  by  declaring  our  belief  that  the 
maxim  published  by  Jesus  in  the  verse  now  before  us  is  the  best 
and  finest  in  existence.  "  Love  your  enemies."  All  honour  to  that 
noble  exhortation  ! 

The  possibility  of  loving  enemies  has  been  much  impugned.  It 
has  been  declared  not  to  be  in  human  nature  nor  in  the  nature  of 
things,  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  and  that  any  professions  to  have 
accomplished  it  are  unreal  and  a  mere  playing  with  words.  No 
doubt  there  are  enemies  and  enemies,  and  loving  is  a  sufficiently 
elastic  term  to  allow  of  endless  degrees  therein.  But  for  ourselves 
we  entirely  believe  in  the  possibility  of  entertaining  a  real  and 
fundamental  affection  and  goodwill  to  enemies. 

To  be  just  to  our  enemies  is  a  course  which  for  all  useful  purposes 
is  probably  the  best  to  set  before  ourselves.  For  it  must  be  owned 
that  some  of  the  quixotic  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  carry 
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out  this  maxim  of  Jesus,  by  the  bending  to  and  the  coaxing  and 
fondling  of  enemies,  are  as  objectionable  as  they  are  undignified  ; 
and  certainly  had  no  sort  of  precedent  in  Jesus'  own  example  to  his 
own  enemies. 

The  primary  thing  is  to  seek  to  understand  our  enemies  ;  to  try 
to  ascertain  what  leads  them  to  be  such.  And  if  a  fair  and  honest 
examination  of  their  attitude  and  of  our  own  leads  us  to  the  con- 
viction of  our  own  rectitude,  then  it  is  undoubtedly  our  bounden 
duty  to  remain  opponents  if  not  enemies.  None  the  less  do  we 
believe  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  possible  to  entertain  an  underlying 
kindness  and  goodwill  towards  them. 

The  amplifications  of  his  maxim  Jesus  goes  on  to  add  do  not 
afford  much  further  light  or  guidance  of  a  practical  kind.  To  bless 
them  that  curse  us  may  possibly  be  considered  a  very  fine  frame  of 
mind,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  such  an  attitude  may  duly  soften 
some  sorts  of  cursers  at  least.  "We  have  to  own  that  our  own  admi- 
ration for  such  a  frame  of  mind,  and  our  faith  in  its  efficacy  upon 
cursers,  are  both  limited. 

To  do  good  to  those  who  hate  us  needs  to  be  regulated  by  many 
practical  considerations  of  tact  and  of  good  sense,  or  the  attempt  will 
degenerate  into  behaviour  at  once  fantastic  and  worse  than  useless. 

To  pray  for  those  who  ill-use  and  persecute  us — except  so  far  as  it 
may  conduce  to  what  may  be  thought  a  desirable  frame  of  mind 
subjectively — obviously  depends  for  its  efficacy  upon  whether  it  may 
please  the  heavenly  authorities  thus  prayed  to,  to  give  the  desired 
result  in  the  quarter  where  it  is  needed. 

The  personal  illustrations  of  the  amiable  maxims  of  this  verse 
offered  to  us  by  Jesus  himself,  are  duly  set  before  us  in  the  sequel 
of  this  gospel  narrative.  And  melancholy  illustrations  they  are, 
Reader. 

Jesus  himself  had,  of  course — according  to  the  Christian  hypo- 
thesis— no  justifiable  enemies ;  he  had  never  wronged  anyone  in 
omission  or  commission  ;  he  had  no  aversions,  and  in  all  differences 
with  others  was  absolutely  in  the  right.  This  hypothesis  we  shall 
not  here  traverse  ;  though  our  not  doing  so  must  not  be  taken  for 
concurrence. 

But  Jesus  had  enemies ;  and — we  will  word  it  as  mildly  as  we 
honestly  can — he  spoke  of  them  and  to  them,  he  treated  them,  and 
above  all  threatens  to  treat  them,  in  a  way  that  throws  a  painful 
light  on  the  creamy  amiabilities  now  before  us. 
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If  Jesus  loved  his  enemies  he  very  curiously  dissembled  the 
feeling  by  constantly  accosting  them  in  terms  of  extreme  bitterness 
and  antipathy ;  terms  which  seem  chosen  not  to  soften  men  but  to 
goad  them.  He  may  possibly  have  prayed  for  the  scribes  and  the 
Pharisees.  We  nowhere  read  that  he  did,  unless  an  isolated  phrase 
at  the  very  last  referred  to  them.  And  if  he  did,  it  must  be  owned 
that  his  prayers  seem  to  have  been  of  as  little  avail  as  so  many 
excellent  human  prayers  have  often  been. 

Of  the  "  good  "  Jesus  has  in  store  for  those  who  hated  him,  and 
for  those  who  have  never  either  hated  him  or  thought  about  him, 
we  will  not  here  darken  our  page  by  even  naming. 

The  practical  illustrations  of  these  amiable  maxims  furnished  by 
Christian  annals  are  not  better  than  the  sorrowful  ones  shown 
to  us  and  openly  declared  by  Christianity's  founder.  Martyrdom 
and  cheerful  submission  to  injustice  and  affliction  for  a  place-in- 
heaven's  sake  are  abundant  enough  in  those  annals.  But  not  only 
love  of  enemies,  but  even  that  approach  towards  fellow-feeling  to 
opponents  often  met  with  in  all  controversies  but  religious  ones,  is 
painfully  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  Christian  history.  Like 
most  other  religionists,  Christians  have  been  good  haters ;  and, 
alas !  especially  so  of  each  other,  as  shown  in  internal  strifes  and 
ill-usages. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  sermon  on  the  mount  was 
delivered  at  the  outset  of  Jesus'  career.  How  loving  and  how 
sanguine  we  all  feel  to  be  in  the  morning  of  life,  before  the  frictions 
and  disappointments  and  non-fulfilments  of  even  the  happiest  human 
existences  have  sobered  if  not  soured  us  ! 

By  carrying  out  the  exhortations  just  named,  Jesus  assures  his 
hearers  that  they  will  be  the  children  of  the 
^ther  ^  heaven.  In  one  sense,  and  primary 
sense>  **  is  ™™11J  understood  that  all  human 
beings  are  children  of  this  same  Father.  But 
on  the  just  and  on  the  there  is  much  in  these  Christian  Scriptures  that 

unjust.  ^  ^  ... 

is  both  puzzling  and  alarming  on  this  point. 
We  hear  of  elect  and  non-elect,  of  vessels  of  wrath  and  vessels  of 
honour,  predestined  and  fore-ordained.  Jesus  speaks  of  children  of 
hell ;  and  between  the  children  of  the  kingdom  and  the  rest  of  the 
human  species  he  draws  a  very  sharp  and  unpleasant  distinction. 

The  sense  in  which  the  observance  of  these  commands  of  his  will 
cause  his  hearers  to  be  children  of  the  heavenly  Father,  is  that  by 
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such  observance  they  will  resemble  that  Father,  who  himself  acts 
on  these  principles.  Of  this  fact  Jesus  adduces  two  proofs  by 
showing  that  sunshine  and  rain  descend  equally  on  the  evil  and 
the  good,  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Extreme  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  push  this  inference  too  far.  The  absolute  impartiality  of 
the  heavenly  Father  and  his  return  of  good  for  evil  are,  as  we 
shall  find  only  too  much  reason  to  think  from  what  we  meet  with 
in  this  Gospel,  highly  precarious  deductions. 

The  truth  of  the  observations  here  made  by  Jesus  is  very  evident. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  our  heavenly  Father  sends  his  gentle 
rain  and  his  floods,  his  sunshine  and  his  storms,  his  harvests 
and  his  droughts,  his  zephyrs,  and  his  tornados,  upon  all  men 
alike.  The  utter  indifference  of  Nature  to  moral  considerations, 
the  entire  absence  in  her  workings  of  any  regard  to  justice  or 
injustice,  or  to  favouritism  of  any  kind,  always  palpable  to  unpre- 
judiced observation,  has  become  by  the  aid  of  Science  universally 
manifest  to  us  moderns.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  reflect  how 
widespread,  nay,  universal  and  persistent,  the  opposite  belief  once 
was.  The  ideas  that  the  laws  or  processes  of  Nature  were  deflected 
for  and  against  men,  that  prayer  to  the  gods  would  arrest  and 
divert  the  course  of  Nature,  and  that  the  operations  of  Nature  were 
arranged  or  interfered  with  to  produce  "  visitations  "  and  "  judg- 
ments," were  the  original  ideas  of  all,  or  well-nigh  all,  nations,  as 
they  still  are  of  savages.  A  highly  amusing  and  significant  feature 
of  these  beliefs  was  that  much  diversity  and  confusion  prevailed  as 
to  whether  Nature  made  for  and  favoured  the  righteous  or  the 
wicked.  Hence  ancient  maxims  and  proverbs  and  wise  sayings  are 
about  equally  divided  on  this  score. 

It  is  indeed  quite  evident  that  Nature  would  have  had  to 
be  constructed  on  quite  other  than  the  existing  principles  and 
plan  in  order  to  rain  on  the  unjust  without  wetfcing  the  righteous, 
and  to  make  sunrise  illumine  some  men  and  not  others. 

Proceeding  with   his   argument,  Jesus   asks   his  hearers  what 

reward  they  have  for  merely  returning  love 

46  Eor  if  ye  love  them       <>        i  tt  -r\  ,1  IT  J.-L 

which  love  you,  what      ±or  love.        Do   not    even  the  publicans  the 

reward  have  ye  ?  do  not  OJJT  ^  m  -L  '±  -i      £  i 

even  the  publicans  the      same  f      he  asks.     To  such  a  pitch  ot  excel- 
lence as  the  return  of  love  for  love  even  the 
worst  of  people — noticeably  typified  to  these  Jewish  hearers  by 
the  term  publican — had  attained. 

Jesus  here  descends  to  very  small  matters.     And  it  is  certainly 
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pleasing  thns  to  see  him  condescending  to  little  things.     Religious 
founders  are  such  great  personages  ;  they  deal 

47  And  'if   ye   salute  ..,  .    ,  j    n        i  ^ 

your  brethren  only,  with,  or  at  least  they  talk  about,  such  very 
Jthers  ?°  do  'not?  even  big  things  that  it  is  quite  welcome  to  see  them 
coming  down  for  a  short  time  to  homely 
subjects.  And  yet,  after  all,  salutations  are  not,  perhaps,  such 
humble  matters  as  they  at  first  appear. 

Jesus'  own  method  of  saluting  his  enemies  we  shall,  Reader, 
see  only  too  abundantly  displayed  in  this  Gospel.  His  usual 
salutation  was  that  of  Hypocrites !  but  it  was  varied  by  Vipers ! 
and  by  a  very  large  assortment  of  like  epithets.  One  whole 
chapter  of  this  Gospel  almost  entirely  consists  of  a  long  string  of 
such  "  salutations." 

Theory  and  practice  have  ever  been  sadly  at  variance  in  men, 
even  in  the  best  of  men ;  a  regrettable  facb  which  is  usually 
ascribed  to  human  frailty.  It  is,  however,  startling  to  find  that 
no  more  extreme  instance  of  this  can  be  found  than  that  afforded 
to  us  by  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 

He  exhorted  men  to  love  their  enemies ;  in  what  way  or  sense 
he  loved  his  own  we  do  not  know.  He  bade  men  bless  their 
enemies,  even  the  bitter  ones  who  cursed  them.  In  what  sense 
Jesus  blessed  his  own  bitter  opponents  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
discover.  He  enjoined  men  to  do  good  to  those  who  hated  them. 
Certain  furnaces  that  will  never  grow  cold  and  which  are  attended 
to  by  his  own  angels  are  the  very  singular  species  of  good  Jesus 
announces  he  intends  to  return  to  those  who  hated  him,  and  to 
those  also  who  never  felfc  that  sentiment  whilst  here,  but  who  will 
have  good  and  valid  reasons  for  feeling  it  hereafter  if  the  threats 
referred  to  are  actually  carried  into  effect. 

It  may  be  contended  that  Jesus  is  exempt  from  the  obligations 
of  his  own  maxims.  We  entirely  fail  to  perceive  any  valid  ground 
for  such  a  contention ;  and  decline  to  accept  any  of  the  pretended 
justifications  of  such  a  contention  we  have  ever  come  across. 
Indeed  such  a  contention  runs  entirely  counter  to  the  very  reason- 
ing and  analogy  Jesus  is  here  pursuing.  Resemblance  to  his 
Father,  that  is,  to  himself,  is  the  express  ground  of  obligation  here 
assigned  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  very  maxims  in  question. 

Unhappily,  a  much  more  truthful  and  effective  justification 
of  the  practical  conduct  of  Jesus  to  his  own  opponents  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  his  own  theoretical  propositions  and  declar- 
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ations  were  of  so  extremely  diverse  and  varied  a  nature  that  his 
practice  was,  and  indeed  could  not  fail  to  be,  in  accord  with  some 
of  them. 

The  sober  truth  is  that  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  were  an  astonish- 
ing admixture  upon  almost  every  subject  he  honoured  with  recorded 
mention.  The  household  of  faith  as  we  see  it  before  us  to-day  is 
but  a  living  exemplification  of  the  recorded  contradictions  of  its 
founder. 

The  chapter  is  brought  to  a  close  with  an  exhortation  of  a  very 
extraordinary  kind.  Jesus  urges  his  hearers 
perfeS?  even  ^you?  to  become  perfect,  "  even  as  your  Father  which 
h^n'is^erfect.18  "  ^  in  heaven  is  perfect."  The  suggestion,  nay 
the  thought,  that  man  may,  or  can,  or  even 
should,  become  perfect  even  as  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  is 
perfect  is  enough  to  take  away  our  breath.  Never,  surely,  was  poor 
man  so  highly  honoured  before.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  had 
this  notion  been  even  hinted  at  by  any  less  authority  than  Jesus 
himself  it  would  not  have  been  pronounced  to  be  an  unbecoming 
and  irreverent  one. 

Here  however,  Reader,  there  arises  a  very  grave  question.  Is 
the  Father  in  heaven  here  spoken  of  the  Jehovah  set  before  us  in 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  ?  If  this  be  so,  then  it  becomes  our  duty  in 
accordance  with  the  prime  purpose  of  this  work  to  write  down  that 
for  ourselves  we  firmly  and  emphatically  decline  to  accept  the 
model  in  question  as  one  either  suitable  to  or  worthy  of  our  resem- 
blance and  imitation.  If  the  sayings  and  the  doings  ascribed  to 
Jehovah  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  the  general  portraiture  of 
him  there  furnished  be  authentic,  we  have  no  option  but  to  declare 
that  that  portrait  and  those  actions  are  much  more  nearly  a  model 
of  what  a  good  man  ought  not  to  be  and  ought  not  to  do.  We 
will  not  begrime  our  pages  by  quoting  the  flagrancies  which  would 
so  abundantly  show  this. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Father  in  heaven  here  referred  to  be  the 
ideal  God,  the  Goodness  personified,  so  often  portrayed  or  attempted 
to  be  portrayed  by  man,  and  which  is  probably  now  the  mainly 
current  notion  of  a  Deity,  then  however  mournfully  weak  may  be 
men's  faith  in  the  objective  reality  of  such  a  Father  in  heaven,  the 
conception  itself  is  at  least  an  exalted  one,  and  as  a  theoretical 
standard  may  be  both  useful  and  encouraging. 

But  no  historical  deity,  no  prophet,  nor  any  fellow  mortal  known 
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to  history  is  deserving  of  unqualified  human  imitation.  It  is  a 
pleasing  and  a  true  reflection  that  of  these  three  categories,  un- 
heaven-aided  but  noble  specimens  of  our  own  species  have  offered 
to  us  the  highest  and  truest  patterns  and  examples  of  goodness. 


MATTHEW    VI. 

THE  subject  of  alms-giving  is  now  adverted  to  by  Jesus  ;  and 
upon  that  act  —  and  presumably  upon  all  kindred 

i  Christ  continued  his  offices  of  sympathy  —  he  enjoins  the  principle 
of  strict  secrecy.  Generosity  is  an  exception 
to  the  just-inculcated  principle  of  letting  our 

Measure  *ZL  £5       %ht  shine  bef°re  men   that 


0tworwe          Regarding  many  forms  of  charity  or  benevo- 
things  ^  but  to  seek      lence  this  is  obviously  just  advice;  regarding 

i  Take  heed  that  ye      other  forms  of  that  virtue  it  cannot  be  con- 
do  not  your  alms  before 
men,  to  be  seen  of  them:      sidered    so.     A    sensible    man    who    relieves 

otherwise  ye  have  no  re- 

ward of  your   Father      distress  in  a  deserving  case  will  instinctively 

which  is  in  heaven.  n  n  . 

keep  his  own  counsel,  not  only  from  a  very 
proper  aversion  to  ostentation  as  regards  himself,  but  also  out  of 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  recipient  of  his  aid.     But  the  same 
man  will  none  the  less  very  properly  place  his  name  on  the  sub- 
scription list  of  a  hospital  or  amongst  the  supporters  of  any  other 
worthy  object  ;  and  in  so  doing  will  act  more  wisely  than  if  he  had 
given  his  money  without  his  name.     A  worthy  example  in  giving 
is  as  admirable  as  in  other  things.     Publicity  is  as  legitimate  and 
desirable  in  many  forms  of  generosity  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  other 
qualities  and  virtues.     The  great  donors  and  founders  to  whom  we 
owe  so  many  a  noble  work  have  their  memories  justly  cherished, 
and  it  would  have  been  regrettable  had  their  names  been  unknown 
to  us.     A  parade  of  generosity  is,  it  is  quite  true,  obnoxious  ;  but 
so  also  is  a  parade  of  any  of  the  other  virtues  —  in  the  case  of  some 
of  them  even  much  more  obnoxious.     The  truth  is  that  the  making 
known  and  the  concealing  our  light  and  goodness  depend  for  their 
appropriateness,  as  so  much  of  human  conduct  depends,   upon  the 
surrounding  circumstances  of  the  action.     Another  great  founder, 
Buddha,  has  a  very  pretentious  dictum  upon  this  subject.     "  Hide 
your  good  deeds  and  confess  your  sins,"  said  that  celebrity;  one  of 
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those  many  saintly-looking  injunctions  which  are  found  on  careful 
examination  to  mainly  consist  of  pure  cant  and  simple  affectation. 

The  censure  of  the  display  of  alms  "  before  men  to  be  seen  of 
them,"  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  following  verse,  is  a  well 
deserved  one.  We  have  no  choice,  Reader,  but  to  declare  that  in 
our  opinion  alms  done  for  a  "reward  "  in  heaven  are  not  one  whit 
better  however. 

Some  few  expositors  have  taken  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet  here 
named   in    its   literal    sense  ;    and   when   we 
remember  the  phylacteries  and  bordered  gar- 
ments   used   by  the  Jews   to   advertise  their 
andtheestSS(°fhat      Piet7  &  is  nofc  possible  to  pronounce  such  a 
mln  mvLnavies|10unto      view    altogetner    impossible.     Still    there    is 
you,  They  have  their      nothing   to    corroborate   such   a   supposition  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  sounding  a 

trumpet  here  named  by  Jesus  is  a  figure  of  speech  probably  then 
commonly  used  for  denoting  great  ostentation.  The  gracious  and 
extremely  condescending  way  in  which  our  Creator  made  use  of 
colloquial  expressions  then  current  —  even  of  such  types  thereof  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  swallowing  of  a  camel  —  is  a  point 
concerning  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  ought  more  to 
please  or  to  astonish  us. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  methods  used  in  the 
synagogues  and  the  streets  by  these  hypocrites  to  draw  attention  to 
their  almsgiving,  the  motive  of  their  actions  says  Jesus  was  to 
obtain  "  glory  of  men."  This  very  evident  inference  need  in  no 
way  be  doubted.  But  it  is  quite  possible,  we  think,  that  this 
may  not  have  been  their  sole  motive.  To  have  an  eye  to  both 
worlds,  to  seek  to  make  the  best  of  both,  is  a  philosophy  which 
though  much  practised  in  modern  times  is  by  no  means  a  modern 
discovery. 

"  They  have  their  reward,"  adds  Jesus.  It  is  not  very  clear 
whether  this  simply  means  that  these  alms-exhibitors  obtained 
the  glory  of  men  they  aimed  at,  or  that  they  will  be  "rewarded" 
by  Jesus  himself  in  his  final  adjudication  upon  mundane  things. 
Probably  both  these  meanings  are  intended. 

In  direct  opposition  to  such  trumpeting  of  alms  Jesus  bids  his 
3  Butwhenthoudoest      hearers  preserve  a  rigid  silence  in  the  disburs- 


hand'  kenow0whahty  Jhy        ™       °f    their        *is'      "  Let    not  left 


right  hand  doeth  :  know   what   thy   right   hand   doeth."      It   is 
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usually  supposed  that  this  was  a  proverbial  phrase  of  the  time 
for  indicating  extreme  secrecy.  Others  think  it  an  original 
metaphor  of  Jesus'  own.  Those  who  adopt  the  latter  view  think 
it  an  extremely  fine  and  profound  one.  We  are  not  much  con- 
cerned whether  this  particular  figure  of  speech  was  of  human 
or  of  divine  origin.  Its  authorship  is  not  worth  contending  for, 
for  it  is  decidedly  below  even  the  average  of  metaphors. 

Most   earnestly,  Reader,  do  we   enter   our  protest  against  the 
teaching:    and    aerainst    the    motive    to    alms- 

4  That  thine  alms  may          ..?,-,  •       ,,.  ^,       •, 

be  in  secret :  and  thy      giving  held  up  to  men  in  this  verse.     Charity 

Father  which  seeth  in  •      t  <•       ,-,  -i         <•       -i  -i  >»  •     i 

secret  himself  shall  re-  exercised  for  the  sake  or  a  "reward  in  heaven 
is  as  utterly  sordid  as  that  done  for  the  "  glory 

of  men."  The  only  noble  and  worthy  incentive  to  charity  and  to 
kindlinesses  of  every  kind  is  to  do  them  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
need  them. 

The  interested  self-seeking  motive  to  charity  here  held  up  by 
Jesus  opens  up  the  interesting  subject  of  the  relationship  of  religion 
to  philanthropy.  The  philanthropic  feeling — love,  sympathy,  com- 
passion, and  a  desire  to  succour  the  distressed — is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  and  prior  to  religion  of  every  kind.  And  in  our  humble 
judgment  that  noble  human  feeling  instead  of  being  furthered  in 
the  world  by  the  religions  has  upon  the  whole  been  grievously 
hindered  and  thwarted  by  them  all. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  religions  have  traded  heavily  upon 
this  philanthropic  passion  ;  they  have  taken  the  humanities  under 
their  distinguished  patronage  and  have  held  out  post-mortem 
rewards  therefor  almost  as  much  as  for  faith  in  themselves  even. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  much  of  the  charitable  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  world  has  had  its  origin  in  the  religious  motive 
and  impulse — the  hope  and  calculation  of  a  reward  so  candidly  set 
before  us  in  the  present  verse.  It  may,  too,  be  admitted  that  such 
works  are  beneficial,  whatever  we  may  think  of  such  an  incen- 
tive thereto,  just  as  like  works  may  be  beneficial  even  if  due  to  a 
pursuit  of  the  "  glory  of  men."  And  of  the  two  motives  in  question 
we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  latter  is  in  our  estimate  the 
more  elevated  or  more  properly  the  less  venal.  Both  are  forms 
of  that  self-seeking  in  the  role  of  self-sacrifice  the  world  is  so 
familiar  with. 

Genuine  philanthropy — the  doing  of  good  without  hope  of  reward 
and  for  the  simple  sake  of  our  fellow  beings  who  need  it  from  us — 

7  * 
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is  a  noble  thing.  We  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  already  in 
our  world,  and  that  there  will  be  more  and  more  as  the  unworthy 
simulations  of  it  pass  away.  And  yet  this  true  philanthropy  is 
far  from  being  without  its  recompense — its  recompense  in  con- 
sciousness ;  for  the  pleasure  of  relieving  sorrow  and  suffering  is 
a  very  exquisite  one — probably  the  most  exquisite  a  normal  man 
can  feel. 

We  cannot  leave  this  verse  without  a  renewal  of  strong  dissent 
from  its  ignoble  "moral."  Doing  good  from  a  desire  for  the  glory 
of  men  may  not  be  an  elevated  thing,  but  doing  good  for  a 
reward  in  heaven  is  more  venal  still.  The  bequests  of  money  for 
masses  for  the  repose  of  their  souls,  customary  with  our  Christian  ' 
ancestors — more  refined  forms  of  which  act  may  be  not  seldom  seen 
in  modern  wills — were  not  more  deliberate  purchases  of,  or  at  any 
rate  bids  for,  heavenly  bliss  than  is  the  practice  of  alms  when  done 
from  the  motive  named  in  this  verse  by  Jesus.  The  sacrifice  of 
time  and  of  money  and  the  personal  discomfort  endured  in  the 
belief  and  from  the  motive  that  such  acts  are  being  watched  by 
heaven  and  placed  to  our  credit  there  are  proceedings  as  thoroughly 
selfish  and  mercenary  as — nay,  more  completely  so  than — the  mer- 
cantile bargains  of  every-day  life. 

Prayer  is   the   subject  Jesus   now  passes    on   to   deal  with — a 
subject  he  deals  with  at  greater  length  than 
any  other  referred  to  in  this  sermon. 
to  l^C^to"  pray          And  first  of  all  he,  as  in  the  preceding  matter 
S^and  Ae^      of  almsgiving,  condemns  publicity  and  display 

?hey  mahbeSof  meS       in  Praver'      He  P°ints  Ont  h°W  ^  the  matter  °f 

P^J61"'  as  °^  g^^s,  hypocrites  wish  to  be  seen  of 
men ;  for  which  purpose  they  selected  syna- 
gogues and  street  corners  as  the  scenes  of  their  devotions,  and 
used  the  standing  posture. 

In  entire  contradiction,  in  form  and  in  spirit,  to  such  methods 

6  B  h         Jesus  enjoins  secrecy  in  prayer — secrecy  the 

thou  prayest,  enter  into      most  strict   and   absolute.     For  this  purpose 

thy   closet,   and    when 

thou  hast  shut  thy  door,      Jesus  gives  very  drastic  practical  instructions. 

pray     to     thy     Father       ^_-_ 

whlch  is  in  secret :  and      When  we  wish  to  pray  we  are  to  enter  our 

thy  Father  which  seeth         ,  1-1,11  j    ,  ,1 

in  secret  shall  reward      closet ;  to  shut  the  door ;  and  to  pray  to  the 

Father  "which  is  in  secret." 

This  certainly  seems  the  sensible  course  in  such  a  matter,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  see  what  third  parties  can  have  to  do  with  the  process 
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in  question.  Indeed,  in  the  presence  of  third  parties,  it  is  obvious 
our  prayers  will  be  worded  and  selected  more  with  a  view  to  the 
effect  upon  such  parties  than  the  effect  upon  heaven  itself.  In 
privacy  it  is  conceivable  and  natural  that  prayer  would  be  perfectly 
open  and  truthful  ;  specific  personal  sin  avowed,  and  the  real  wishes 
of  our  heart  plainly  asked  for.  But  in  public  prayer  personal  sins 
are  not  owned  to,  but  instead  thereof  vague  generalities  are  recited  ; 
not  what  is  true  but  what  is  "proper  "  is  mainly  looked  to.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that  the  prayers  we  usually  hear  in  public  are  so 
plainly  addressed  to  listeners  themselves,  so  carefully  designed  for 
effect  upon  the  human  ears  of  those  present,  that  they  often  cease 
to  have  any  real  or  tolerable  resemblance  to  a  natural  address  to 
the  Father  they  are  nominally  intended  for. 

Christian  commentators  are  eager  to  assure  us  that  in  what  Jesus 
here  says  he  did  not  mean  to  condemn  public  prayer  when  performed 
in  proper  manner  and  at  proper  time  and  place.  It  must  be  owned, 
Reader,  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  to  leave 
the  subjects  he  dealt  with  in  a  condition  of  much  uncertainty,  to 
be  deciphered  by  his  followers  as  best  they  can.  The  re-marriage 
of  a  divorced  person  we  were  a  short  time  ago  dwelling  upon  is  a 
case  in  point.  And  the  controversies  even  on  the  most  vital  points 
which  have  so  deplorably  —  but  in  view  of  Jesus'  own  deliverances 
thereupon  —  so  naturally  splintered  the  household  of  faith  are  a- 
sorrowful  proof  of  this  strange  and  unfortunate  fact.  If  the  strict 
secrecy  in  the  matter  of  prayer  Jesus  here  lays  down  was  not 
meant  by  him  to  exclude  public,  joint,  and  common  devotion,  his 
own  assurance  to  that  effect  would  have  been  much  preferable  to 
that  of  his  commentators. 

The  secret  prayer  thus  enjoined  will,  Jesus  adds,  be  responded  to 
by  the  Father  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  last  words  of  this 
verse.  The  Father  will  "reward  thee  openly."  It  is  very  notice- 
able that  compliance  is  not  promised.  What  is  this  reward  ? 
Where  and  when  will  it  come  into  effect  ?  Alas  !  even  the  anti- 
thetical "openly"  is  of  precarious  authenticity. 

Not  only  publicity,  but  also  "  vain  repetitions,"  Jesus  condemns 
in  prayer.  The  hypothesis  dealt  with  —  the 
beseeching  of  an  omniscient  being  by  a  human 
they  one—  certainly  seems  to  render  repetitions 
obviously  uncalled  for.  A  certain  parable 
Jesus  elsewhere  propounded,  and  several  refer- 
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ences  in  a  like  direction  to  that  parable  would,  however,  lead  us  to 
doubt  whether  repetitions  in  prayer  thus  applied  to  omniscience 
are  altogether  "  vain."  This  latter  view,  that  reiterations  are  not 
vain,  seems  to  be  the  one  adopted  by  Jesus'  chief  church,  and  also 
by  some  of  his  lesser  ones,  for  it  would  not  be  easy  even  for  the 
heathen  to  indulge  in  more  repetition,  vain  or  otherwise,  than  is 
practised  by  the  Christians  in  question. 

"jAs  the  heathen  do:  for  they  think  they  shall  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking."  To  onr  thinking  there  is  something 
profoundly  pathetic  in  this.  The  pathos,  however,  is  in  the  sad 
fact  thus  referred  to  ;  not  in  the  curt,  unfeeling  allusion  to  it  here 
made  by  Jesus. 

Yes,  the  heathen  "  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much 
speaking."  Could  anything  be  more  sorrowful  and  more  touching  ? 
And  the  person  who  here  brings  to  mind  this  most  pathetic  fact  is 
the  very  person  who  in  heaven  listens  to  all  this  "much  speaking." 
But  hears  it  in  vain  ;  is  not  touched  or  moved  by  it ;  but  permits- 
and  has  permitted  it  to  go  on  from  century  to  century,  and  from 
generation  to  generation. 

This  mass  of  human  beings,  this  vast  majority  of  our  kind, 
supplicating  Heaven  in  the  best  way  they  know  how — but  in  vain 
— is  a  scene  that  would  not  surely  fail  to  move  the  stoniest  heart. 
Yet  Jesus  has  quietly  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  it  from  age 
to  age  ;  has  heard  all  this  much  speaking  and  praying,  but  has- 
permitted  generation  after  generation  to  perish — to  perish  unheeded 
— the  unillumined  victims  of  false  religions.  The  ways  of  heaven 
are  said  to  be  past  finding  out.  Are  they  worth  finding  out, 
Header  ? 

It  being  clear  that  these  poor  heathen  are  no  better  for  their 
much  speaking,  we  must  agree  that  it  is  of  no 

liklBSnt0otytehem-ef?or      use  being  "like  unto  them."     Jesus  had  not 

•Xt  5g£  yen0hlve      *    ™rd    of    sympathy    for    these    benighted 

need  of,  before  ye  ask      heathen.     And  except  as  regards  the  fate  he 

had  in  store  for  their  immortal  souls,  we  do 

not  think  they,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  specially  required  any. 
As  far  as  this  world  and  this  life  were  concerned,  many  of  the 
heathen,  especially  of  those  in  neighbouring  countries  westwards, 
compared  extremely  favourably  with  those  children  of  Israel  who 
had  up  to  this  date  solely  enjoyed  the  only  divine  light  which  had 
hitherto  been  sent  down  to  our  earth.  Jesus  had  certain  "heathen" 
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contemporaries,  comparison  with  whom  on  the  part  of  any  Israelites 
would  have  been  to  the  latter  a  very  sorry  one  indeed. 

We  like  the  frank  statement  made  in  the  latter  portion  of  this 
verse  exceedingly.  If  there  be  an  omniscient  God,  he  knows  right 
"well  what  all  his  creatures,  not  only  human  beings,  but  all  sentient 
things,  have  "  need  of."  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  such  Being  that, 
so  far  as  men  are  concerned,  their  needs  should  be  prayed  for — 
well  and  good  ;  though  the  vanity  of  the  much  speaking  to  that 
end  on  the  part  of  the  "  heathen,"  who  have  always  constituted 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  does  not  seem  very  encouraging  on  this 
head.  Be  this  as  it  may,  divine  attention  to  the  needs  of  those 
humbler  animated  beings  whose  sufferings  and  wants  are,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  as  deserving  of  sympathy  as  our  own,  and  those 
even  of  our  children  cannot,  we  presume,  be  thus  self -prayed  for. 
Whether  in  consequence  of  this  inability  to  pray,  or  otherwise,  we 
often  find  the  wants  of  both  these  latter  grievously  unattended  to. 
If  the  omniscient  being  in  question  or  supposition  be  also  a  humane 
being,  no  real  need  of  any  of  his  creatures  would  be  unsupplied. 

But  though  the  heavenly  Father  already  knows  all,  not  only 
when,  but  "  before "  we  ask  him,  we  are 

9  After   this   manner  .,     ,  ,.  ,  .  ,,- 

therefore  pray  ye:  Our      nevertheless  to   supplicate   him.     We   cannot 

Father    which    art    in          .          ,.  .    £  ,.  ,  , 

heaven,  Hallowed  be  give  him  any  information,  but  we  can  de- 
clare to  him  how  dutiful,  submissive,  and 
reverential  we  are;  we  can  tell  him  how  conscious  we  are  of 
his  own  greatness  and  our  own  smallness,  and  how  dependent 
we  know  we  are  upon  his  good  will  for  everything ;  we  can  beseech 
him  to  treat  us  kindly  ;  to  keep  us  frou.  the  evil  so  plentifully  met 
with  in  this  portion  of  his  universe ;  and  we  can  assure  him  of  our 
own  desire  to  do  what  he  wishes,  and  to  render  him  any  glory  it  is 
possible  for  such  creatures  as  ourselves  to  render  him. 

The  natural  inference  from  all  this  is  that  such  an  attitude  and 
such  proceedings  on  our  part  please  our  heavenly  Father.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  the  object,  or  another  object,  is  to  produce 
in  ourselves  a  subjective  frame  of  mind  considered  to  be  desirable 
for  our  own  sake.  This  latter  is,  we  think,  a  more  probable  and 
preferable  view;  for  how  the  praises  of  such  beings  as  men  can 
yield  pleasure  to  an  omniscient  being  is  not  only  a  mystery,  but  is  a 
supposition  that  has  a  decidedly  unpleasant  suggestiveness  about  it. 

Men  are  therefore  to  pray.  For  though  this  is  not  laid  down  as 
absolutely  obligatory,  it  is  clearly  enjoined  and  commended  by  Jesus. 
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For  this  purpose  lie  most  graciously  gives  us  in  this  and  the  four 
following  verses  a  form  of  prayer,  which  he  directs  men  to  use  and 
recite.  It  is  the  short  and  familiar  supplication  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  We  cannot  help  the  remark,  Reader,  that  looked 
at  from  the  Trinitarian  standpoint,  these  directions  of  Jesus  how 
we  are  to  worship  him  show  a  wonderful  condescension  on  his  part. 
Some  may  possibly  think  it  a  condescension  of  a  two-fold  kind. 

The  account  of  the  prescribing  of  this  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
occasion  thereof,  given  in  the  third  Gospel,  may  well  make  us  doubt 
the  unity  and  continuity  of  this  sermon  as  we  here  find  it  in  this 
first  Gospel.  For  it  occurs  in  the  very  middle  of  the  third  Gospel, 
between  an  account  of  how  "  a  certain  woman  named  Martha  had 
received  him  (Jesus)  into  her  house  "  and  a  description  of  his  expulsion 
of  a  certain  dumb  devil  which  caused  the  Pharisaic  theory  of  Jesus' 
exorcisms  to  be  suggested.  The  following  is  the  account  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  now  before  us  furnished  by  the  third  Gospel.  "And 
it  came  to  pass  that  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain  place,  when  he 
ceased,  one  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray 
as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.  And  he  said  unto  them,  When 
ye  pray  say,  *  Our  Father  which  art,'  "  &c. 

The  precise  time  and  occasion  of  the  prescribing  of  this  prayer  by 
Jesus  are  not  matters  of  any  real  moment.  It  is  the  intrinsic 
sentiments  of  the  prayer  itself  that  are  of  import  and  of  interest  to 
us.  Our  non-possession  of  the  prayer  John  taught  his  disciples  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted. 

"  Our  Father."  According  to  the  theory  of  a  creative  deity,  it 
is  manifest  that  such  a  deity  is  the  Father  not  only  of  the  human 
race,  but  of  all  other  beings  and  things  whatsoever.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  the  human  race,  whether  created  or  evolved,  is,  with  all  its 
failings,  considerably  superior  in  most  respects  to  the  other 
animated  creations  or  products,  at  least  to  those  on  our  own  little 
globe,  it  has  been  a  general  belief  amongst  our  species  that  we  are 
objects  of  much  interest — of  special  and  peculiar  interest — to  the 
Creator  of  the  "Milky  Way."  Many  great  thinkers  have,  it  is 
true,  questioned  this  notion  and  expressed  their  inability  to 
discern  any  ground  of  probability  for  it.  But  such  impious 
iconoclasm  has  not  shaken  either  Christian  piety  or  the  pieties  of 
other  creeds  upon  this  subject ;  and  the  keen  interest  taken  by 
Heaven  in  our  personal,  human,  and  mundane  affairs  is  very 
generally  thought  to  still  continue,  though  it  certainly  no  longer 
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takes  the  visible  and  often  curious  shapes  it  took  in  the  earlier 
history  of  our  race,  as  so  fully  described  to  us  in  the  Jewish 
and  in  other  Scriptures. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  for  us  to  use  the  phrase  "Our 
Father  "  in  the  definite  and  literal  sense  in  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  first  chapter  of  this  Gospel,  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth 
could  use  it.  We  are,  however,  told  that  the  feeling  of  the 
heavenly  Father  towards  us  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  human  parental  affection  ;  bears,  indeed,  a  very  close 
resemblance,  for  he  loves  and  chastises  us,  grants  and  withholds 
our  requests,  and  is  both  pleased  and  grieved  with  our  behaviour. 

It  is,  however,  disappointing  to  find  that  the  analogy  between 
human  fatherhood  —  that  of  a  good  and  just  and  kind  father  — 
and  the  heavenly  one,  does  not  hold  good  in  the  matter  of  the 
fair  and  equal  treatment  of  his  children.  Up  to  the  time  when 
Jesus  spoke  this  verse  eighteen  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  the 
heavenly  Father  had  been  the  God  of  Israel,  but  not  —  except  in  a 
very  faint  and  secondary  sense  —  of  any  of  the  other  nations. 
These  latter  had  been  permitted  to  become  —  and  to  remain  —  the 
victims  of  false  and  fatal  systems,  even.  The  "  children's  "  bread 
was  avowedly  withheld  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  heavenly 
Father's  children  ;  a  course  which  Jesus  for  some  time  after  the 
delivery  of  this  sermon  himself  carefully  adhered  to. 

And  according  to  one  great  school  of  Christian  theology  —  which 
finds  in  these  Scriptures  only  too  much,  Header,  to  justify  its 
theory  —  the  heavenly  Father  continues,  in  an  altered  but  even  a 
still  worse  shape,  the  invidious  system  of  favouritism  amongst 
his  children  he  practised  in  olden  times.  That  favouritism  no 
longer  takes  the  national  form.  His  old  favourites  are  now 
discarded  ;  and  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  most  competent 
judges  no  other  people  has  taken  the  place  so  long  occupied  by 
the  children  of  Israel.  Heaven's  favour  now  takes  the  individual 
and  personal  form.  Our  race  now  consists  of  the  elect  and  the 
non-  elect,  manifestly  mainly  of  the  latter.  From  our  inception 
we  are  vessels  of  wrath  and  vessels  of  honour  respectively. 

It  is  clear  that  the  use  of  the  prayer  now  before  us  by  the 
non-elect  of  mankind  is  altogether  useless.  It  is,  indeed,  eminently 
inappropriate.  If  it  be  possible  to  tell  the  elect  from  the  non- 
elect,  as  some  contend,  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  this 
prayer  by  the  latter  is  much  to  be  desired  on  every  ground. 
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"  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  The  conception  of  a  good  God — a 
great  being  of  perfect  goodness  and  righteousness,  is  indeed  a 
lovable  and  glorious  one.  If  we  had  firm  faith  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  being  no  truer  Amen  to  the  sentence  before  us  would  be 
uttered  than  that  which  would  issue  from  our  own  humble  lips, 
Reader. 

But  if  the  name  here  enjoined  to  he  hallowed  be  that  of 
Jehovah,  of  the  Jehovah  described  to  us  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
and  who  will  hold  the  "judgment"  day  set  before  us  in  this 
Gospel,  then  we  once  more  say  that  we  firmly  and  resolutely 
decline  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

"Thy  kingdom  come."  The  kingdom  of  God  or  of  heaven  is,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  a  phrase  not  easy 

ThyTwfiikibed°dSne0nin  to  comprehend  or  define.  That  it  is  a  state  of 
earth,as«winheaTen.  affairs  heaven  wishes  to  bring  about  on  our 
globe  is  the  only  fact  we  can  with  certainty  aver  concerning  this 
kingdom.  The  fact  that  this  kingdom  was  "at  hand"  eighteen 
centuries  ago  leads  us  to  the  presumption  that  it  has  in  some 
measure  at  least  now  arrived  amongst  us.  Many  think  the 
Christian  Church  is  the  kingdom  in  question  ;  but  the  highly 
uncertain  and  disputatious  character  of  that  Church  itself  makes 
its  use  for  the  identification  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a  very 
precarious  one. 

Seeing  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  by  supposition  a  state  of  affairs 
desirable  on  all  hands  and,  above  all  desired  by  God  himself,  it  seems 
passing  strange  that  that  kingdom  has  not  come  long  ago  ;  or  rather 
that  any  other  state  of  things  should  even  temporarily  have  ever 
been  permitted  to  exist.  Seeing  that  all  the  obstacles  that  have 
ever  impeded  the  coming  of  that  kingdom  would  have  vanished 
at  the  touch  of  an  almighty  hand,  the  human  mind,  in  contemplat- 
ing the  curious  problem  of  the  non-arrival  or  delayed  arrival  of 
that  kingdom,  must  adopt  one  of  two  alternatives.  Either  we  must 
plainly  ascribe  the  non-arrival  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  amongst 
us  to  heaven  itself  ;  or  we  must  mentally  succumb  to  the  problem 
by  meekly  accepting  some  mystic  formula  honoured  with  the  title 
of  reason,  a  great  variety  of  which  has  been  constructed  to  meet 
this  as  well  as  other  religious  enigmas. 

If  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Reader,  mean  the  reign  of  light, 
and  knowledge,  and  goodness,  on  our  earth,  then  that  kingdom  has 
during  these  last  four  centuries  been  gradually  coming  amongst  us. 
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But  that  happy  result  has  been  due  to  the  lives,  labours,  discoveries,, 
and  teachings  of  our  own  fellow  men  ;  of  men  who  in  many  cases 
have  held  the  celestial  illuminations  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  and 
all  other  prophets  in  scant  esteem,  and  of  men  who  found  no 
bitterer  enemies  in  their  glorious  work  than  the  followers  and  chief 
representatives  of  these  prophets. 

"Thy  will  be  done."  The  first  and  irresistible  thought  that 
comes  as  we  ponder  this  is,  is  anything  else  really  possible  ?  Is  it 
actually  possible  for  God's  will  to  be  set  aside  j  to  be  not  done ; 
and  some  other  will  be  done  instead  ?  And  if  so,  how  comes  so 
mysterious  a  state  of  things  to  pass  ? 

We  are  here,  of  course,  assuming  the  omnipotence  of  God,  for  if, 
as  some  philosophers  have  argued,  his  power  is  limited  it  is  obvious 
his  will  must  be  liable  to  a  corresponding  abridgment.  This  how- 
ever is  a  heresy  which  need  not  here  be  entertained. 

If,  therefore,  God's  will  be  not  done  it  is  clear  it  must  be  because 
he  consents  to,  or  permits,  or,  to  use  a  phrase  found  in  these 
Scriptures,  winks  at  a  contrary  course.  It  is  manifest  that  nothing 
could  be  done  in  spite  of  such  a  being ;  and  that  anything  not  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes  is  entirely  due  to  sufferance  and 
toleration  on  his  part,  his  motive  for  which  toleration  cannot  be 
conjectured  by  us.  With  an  almighty  being  it  is  palpable  that 
everything  is  his  will.  Everything  existing,  if  not  his  wish,  has  his 
consent,  the  giving  of  which  consent  necessarily  involves  ac- 
quiescence and  responsibility. 

It  appears,  however,  that  God's  will  in  the  sense  of  his  wishes,  is 
not  carried  out  on  our  earth — a  very  obvious  fact  indeed  if  that 
will  be  what  it  is  usually  understood  to  be.  This  grievous  state 
of  things  we  are  to  try  to  alter  by  praying  to  God  that  his  will  may 
be  done  on  our  globe.  The  power  of  the  heavenly  Father  to  give 
instantaneous  effect  to  this  amiable  prayer  is  obvious ;  and  obvious 
also  is  the  fact  that  he  does  not  choose  to  exercise  that  power. 

"  As  it  is  in  heaven."  Though  God's  will  is  unhappily  not  done 
on  our  own  planet  it  is,  it  appears,  done  in  heaven.  Unfortunately, 
Reader,  it  is  only  too  true  that  God's  will  has  not  always  been  done 
even  in  heaven.  Things  have  not  always  gone  on  smoothly  even 
there.  The  peace  has  been  disturbed  even  in  that  serene  abode. 
We  know  indeed  too  little  of  the  mighty  outbreak  that  once  took 
place  there  to  form  any  opinion  of  its  cause  or  its  merits.  The 
fact,  however,  we  know,  and  its  melancholy  consequences  to  our  race 
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we  know  also.  If  we  understand  the  matter  aright — and  this 
assurance  of  Jesus  certainly  seems  to  make  the  point  clear — all  is 
now  again  as  it  should  be  in  heaven  ;  the  disobedient  angels  having 
been  all  purged  out. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  mighty  tumult  that  once  took  place  in 
heaven  does  not  seem  a  very  reassuring  subject  of  reflection  to  our 
friends  who  are  intending  to  go  there.  Since  the  time  of  Jesus,  too, 
heaven  has  been  recruited  by  great  numbers  of  Christians  who  fell 
out  with  each  other  very  much  whilst  they  were  here.  No  doubt 
all  the  points  of  quarrel,  which  were  so  unfortunately  left  open  here, 
will  have  been  cleared  up  in  that  brighter  land.  Still  it  must  be  a 
singular  sensation  even  in  heaven  for  pious  persecutors  to  meet 
their  pious  victims  and  for  theologians  who  anathematized  each 
other  here  to  meet  and  embrace  each  other  there.  Whether  any 
danger  to  the  future  peace  of  heaven  exists  from  this  source,  or 
from  the  possible  falling  of  more  angels,  who  shall  say  ? 

This  assurance  of  Jesus  that  his  Father's  will  is  now  done  in 
heaven  does  not  seem  to  make  us  any  the  wiser  as  to  what  that 
will  is  here  on  earth.  It  is  true  that  this  particular  prayer  is 
ostensibly  a  beseeching  of  God  to  have  his  own  way  here  and  an 
apparent  calling  upon  him  to  effect  that  object  himself ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  its  practical  meaning  is  that  the  supplicant 
should,  and  wishes  to,  help  with  his  own  little  mite  in  bringing  the 
Tesalt  in  question  to  pass.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  God's  will 
practically  concerns  men. 

What,  then,  is  God's  will  which  he  desires  us  men  to  do  on  this 
little  globe  of  ours  ?  Alas,  Reader,  a  perfect  Babel  falls  on  our  ears 
in  response  to  this  question.  When  we  attempt  to  go  beyond  those 
moral  duties  known  to  us  without  the  various  celestial  illuminations, 
we  encounter  nothing  but  a  horrid  hubbub  of  discordant  asseverations 
proceeding  from  the  throats  of  our  fellow  mortals,  each  of  whom 
is  as  sincere  as,  but  clearly  knows  as  little  as  his  neighbour.  From 
the  many  benighted  ones  who  frankly  tell  us  that,  so  far  from 
knowing  God's  will,  they  are  not  even  sure  of  his  existence,  up  to 
those  well-informed  people  who  are  acquainted  with  the  divine  will 
in  detail,  there  proceeds  a  response  to  this  question  that  is  as  painful 
as  it  is  bewildering.  The  world  presents  to-day  what  it  has  ever 
presented — a  religious  chaos  ;  and  the  household  of  Christian  faith 
presents  its  full  quota  to  this  mournful  result. 

And  it  is  here  that  this  reference  of  Jesus,  "as  it  is  in  heaven  " 
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ought  apparently  to  come  in.  When  we  tell  some  one  to  do  a 
thing  as  it  is  done  elsewhere  we  either  pre-suppose  the  person 
already  knows  how  the  thing  in  question  is  done  in  the  place 
referred  to,  or  we  explain  it  to  him.  But  we  do  not  unhappily 
know  how  God's  will  is  done  in  heaven,  nor  does  Jesus  tell  us.  To 
do  God's  will  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  therefore  simply  leaves  us 
where  we  were. 

Descending  from  the  extremely  abstruse  to  the  extremely  prac- 
tical  and   prosaic,  Jesus  now  enjoins  men  to 

for  their  da%  bread' 

Religions  have  always  taught  men  that  as 
between  Man  and  God,  Man  has  no  rights  and  God  no  duties.  We 
have  not  the  humblest  vestige  of  a  locus  standi ;  and  any  such 
feeling  on  our  part  as  self-respect,  or  the  belief  that  we  have  any 
valid  claim  to  anything  is  flat  impiety.  Abjectness  the  most 
complete,  and  servility  the  most  crouching,  are  the  proper  attitude 
— so  most  religions  tell  us — of  man  to  God.  All  our  better  qualities 
— by  supposition  implanted  in  us  by  this  same  God — must  be  sup- 
pressed, and  their  opposites  assumed  in  our  bearing  towards  our 
supposed  Maker. 

In  accordance  with  these  notions  we  are  to  beg  daily  for  our  daily 
rations.  We  have  no  right  to  be  fed ;  we  are  to  beseech  our 
heavenly  Father  not  to  starve  us.  We  are  also  to  make  a  further 
effort  to  believe  that  these  feelings  are  very  becoming  in  us,  and 
very  pleasing  and  complimentary  to  the  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

We  thus  see  that  tbe  analogy  of  human  fatherhood  does  not  here 
hold  good.  Our  human  parents  have  duties  to  us,  but  our  heavenly 
Father  has  none.  He  created  each  of  us  of  his  own  free  will, 
without  desire  or  knowledge  on  our  part,  and  from  motives  and  for 
purposes  known  only  to  his  own  consciousness.  But  we  have  no 
kind  of  claim  upon  him.  The  fact  that  he  has  called  us  into  being 
of  his  own  will  entails  no  kind  of  duty  to  feed  and  sustain  us. 
This  we  are  to  beg  as  a  favour  pure  and  simple. 

Very  well,  Reader.  Any  man  who  feels  that  this  lovely  theory 
commends  itself  to  him  must  continue  to  nurse  it.  But  when  he 
tells  ns  he  is  honouring  his  Maker  thereby,  we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  not  agreeing  with  him.  Yery  different  from  all  this 
would,  in  our  estimate,  be  the  attitude  and  bearing  of  a  good 
man  to  a  good  God.  That  a  human  being  should  look  up  to  heaven 
with  the  feeling  that  he  has  rights  as  well  as  duties  may  be  deemed 
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Impious  by  religionists,  but  it  is,  we  believe,  the  real  and  the  very 
just  feeling  of  every  unreligionized  mind. 

Starting  with  the  supposition  that  man  is  the  work  of  a  good 
God,  we  utterly  demur  to  the  contention  that  the  frame  of  mind 
and  the  sentiments  we  have  just  been  referring  to  are  the  proper 
and  becoming  ones  for  man  to  cultivate  towards  such  a  Being.  To 
such  a  Being  would  be  due  our  gratitude  and  our  love ;  and  an 
intense  desire  to  work  with  him  and  for  him  in  all  good  purposes 
and  to  aid  in  all  objects  desired  by  him  to  the  utmost  extent  of  all 
the  limited  powers  he  has  given  to  us. 

But  to  proclaim  ourselves — his  work — miserable  creatures;  to 
cherish  a  spirit  of  slavishness  to  him ;  to  beg  him  not  to  wrong  us ; 
and  to  offer  him  a  mass  of  tedious,  insipid  adulation ;  not  such 
would  be  the  duties  of  a  good  man  to  a  good  God.  Such  thoughts 
and  feelings  as  these  may  be  termed  piety;  but  infinitely  more 
even  than  to  man  himself  are  they  lowering  to  the  being  they  are 
perversely  thought  to  honour.  The  crouching  and  the  babe-like 
"mind"  inculcated — on  some  points — by  religionists,  is  but  a 
simalacrum  of,  and  not  seldom  a  travesty  of,  that  real  virtue  of 
modesty  all  men  love  so  well. 

It  is,  Reader,  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  if  we 
take  the  proper  steps  to  obtain  our  daily  bread  we  do  obtain  it ;  and 
that  if  we  do  not  take  such  steps  and  simply  ask  God  to  give  it  us 
lie  will  take  no  notice  of  us.  Doubtless  both  methods  of  obtaining 
bread  may  be  combined ;  but  it  is  found  that  whilst  the  former 
alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  that  end,  the  latter  is  not.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  manna  has  been  rained,  and  that  Jesus  himself  extem- 
porized bread  and  also  fish  on  a  very  large  scale.  But  such  acts 
were  strictly  confined  to  the  Jews  ;  our  heavenly  Father  never  did 
this  for  any  of  his  other  numerous  children.  Even  in  the  touching 
sieges  of  Christian  cities  when  the  plan  of  praying  for  bread  has 
had  to  be  tried  alone,  it  has  invariably  been  painfully  discovered  to 
be  of  no  good. 

Forgiveness  of  our  "  debts  "  is  the  next  request  we  are  to  make. 

12  Andforeive  ™  our  The  Precise  meaning  of  «  debts"  in  this  con- 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  nection  is  not  easy  to  fix.  Debts  owing  to  God 
as  to  our  fellow-men  are  conceivable,  no  doubt; 

but  sins,  both  of  omission  and  sins  of  positive  transgression  are 
probably  intended  to  be  understood.  Christian  commentators  hero 
very  thoughtfully  point  out  that  as  Jesus  himself  had  no  debts  in 
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any  sense  of  the  word  the  form  of  prayer  lie  is  here  using  is  simply 
a  model  vouchsafed  and  adapted  for  our  use,  and  that  in  this 
particular  case  Jesus  graciously  uses  a  phrase  entirely  inapplicable 
to  himself. 

How  much  men,  even  the  best,  need  the*  forgiveness  of  each  other 
we  all  well  know;  and  to  seek  forgiveness  when  we  need  it  is 
a  manly  and  worthy  act.  In  our  duties  to  God — even  if  we  knew 
more  clearly  than  we  do  what  those  duties  are — there  would  doubt- 
less be,  even  in  the  best,  many  shortcomings  also.  To  seek  the 
pardon  of  heaven  for  our  deficiencies  in  duty  thereto,  if  we  are 
conscious  of  them,  seems  a  very  natural  and  proper  course,  just  as 
with  our  fellows. 

There  is  something  rather  naive  in  the  inviting  God  to  follow  our 
own  example  contained  in  this  verse.  The  suggestion  that  God 
should  measure  and  regulate  his  conduct  according  to  our  own  is 
dealt  with  in  two  verses  following  the  next  one,  and  in  which  the 
principle  thereof  is  entirely  adopted. 

"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation "  is  the  next  petition  we  are  to 
13  And  lead  us  not  address  to  our  heavenly  Father.  This  cannot 
iTver Wrom  ?;nUtFoe;  ^  considered  a  very  felicitous  phrase  ;  it  is  in 
lndetheS  pohwer*3°the  trntl1  a  V6IT  awkward  one.  For  though  "lead 
glory,  for  ever.'  Amen.  us  no^  into  "  may  be  practically  equivalent  to 
"  keep  us  out  of,"  the  underlying  thought  is  a  vitally  different  one. 

We  are  told  that  God  tempteth  no  man.  We  learn,  however, 
from  the  book  of  Job  that  he  may  authorize  Satan  to  do  it.  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  contest  with  that  fell  potentate  is  not  to 
be  desired,  but  avoided  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so.  The  first  parents 
of  our  race  got  the  worst  in  such  an  encounter,  with  results  to  their 
remote  progeny  of  a  disastrous  and  permanent  kind. 

The  additional  prayer,  "deliver  us  from  evil"  is,  indeed,  a  happy 
and  appropriate  one  for  human  use.  We  unhappily  live  in  a  portion 
of  space  where  evils  of  all  kinds  are  very  plentiful.  Some  of  these 
are  unquestionably  due  to  man  himself,  but  many  are  entirely 
beyond  his  control  or  remedy. 

Many  of  us  may,  perhaps,  think  that  to  "deliver  evil  from  us" 
or,  better  still,  to  destroy  and  end  it  altogether  would  be  a  much 
better  and  nobler  course  than  even  helping  us  to  evade  and  escape 
it.  Theologians  have,  it  is  true,  shown  us  how  necessary  evil  and 
temptation  are  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and  perfecting  the  saints. 
But  unfortunately  they  are  not  confined  to  the  saints. 
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This  Lord's  Prayer  is  brought  to  a  close  with  a  doxology.  Chris- 
tianity has  so  accustomed  us  to  doxologies  to  the  three  persons  of 
the  Trinity  that  this  one,  in  which  the  first  person  alone  is  named, 
feels  somewhat  bare.  Jesus,  however,  could  not  well  use  the  more 
complete  formula  as  yet.  Hence  we  must  regard  this  prayer  as — 
on  this  head — somewhat  incomplete.  This  doxology,  as  is  well 
known,  is  of  highly  doubtful  authenticity  altogether. 

It  is  some  1860  years,  Reader,  since  Jesus  was  here  and  left  us 
this  authorized  form  of  prayer.  It  would  be  a  curious  computation 
could  we  count  the  times  this  prayer  has  since  been  recited.  What 
effect  all  these  supplications  have  had  seems  a  matter  of  a  highly 
conjectural  nature. 

Whether  God's  name  is  more  hallowed  than  formerly ;  whether 
his  kingdom  or  any  portion  of  it  has  yet  arrived  upon  our  planet ; 
and  whether  his  will  is  now  better  done  or  any  approach  towards 
that  end  is  being  made,  seem  singularly  open  questions. 

The  extent  to  which  the  name  of  Jesus'  Father  is  hallowed  in  our 
world  is  still  painfully  limited.  The  great  bulk  of  the  prayer, 
praise,  and  worship  that  ascends  from  our  earth  is  still,  as  it  has 
ever  been,  false  worship  of  false  gods.  The  huge  and  venerable 
systems  that  were  here  when  Jesus  came  are  here  yet ;  and  a  very 
formidable  new  one  has  likewise  since  made  its  appearance  in  the 
world.  These  seem  very  sorrowful  subjects  to  reflect  upon.  For 
if  the  toleration  of  all  these  things  may  be  thought  to  bear  witness 
to  the  marvellous  nature  of  the  divine  forbearance  and  patience, 
the  appalling  loss  of  everlasting  souls  thus  involved  cannot,  it 
seems  to  us,  be  dwelt  upon  with  satisfaction  or  even  mental 
endurance. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  divine  name  is  hallowed — and 
especially  of  its  proper  method  of  hallowing — in  the  portion  of 
our  world  to  which  the  name  of  "Christendom"  is  usually  affixed, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  raising  some  highly  disputatious 
questions.  When  contrasted  with  the  ages  of  faith  that  for  so 
many  centuries  prevailed  in  "  Christendom  "  the  present  condition 
of  things  seems  a  startlingly  retrogressive  one.  We  are  not  now 
alluding  to  the  disruptions  of,  and  the  internal  antagonisms  in,  the 
strange  "household"  of  faith  now  to  be  seen  in  our  world,  though 
those  are  sufficiently  portentous.  We  refer  rather  to  those  modern 
discoveries  and  revelations  which  have  made  faith  so  doubly 
arduous  ;  which  call  upon  us  to  harmonize  theses  the  reconciliation 
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of  which  only  very  exceptional  minds  are  equal  to.  But  above  all, 
the  goodness  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Christian  "  scheme  "  which 
used  to  be  regarded  as  a  stronger  point  than  its  truth  has  in  recent 
times  undergone,  and  deservedly  undergone,  a  melancholy  deprecia- 
tion in  the  esteem  of  men. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  a  subject  of  such  an  abstruse  and 
uncertain  nature  that  surmises  as  to  whether  it  has  come  in 
any  measure,  or  whether  there  are  any  signs  of  its  advent,  would 
be  a  profitless  inquiry. 

As  to  the  doing  of  God's  will  upon  our  earth,  if  it  be  his  wish 
and  desire  that  mankind  should  become  devout  believers  in  any 
given  system  of  religion,  then  he  must  be  experiencing  grievous 
disappointment;  disappointment  as  grievous  as  that  which  once  led 
him  to  destroy  our  race  with  a  flood. 

But  if  it  be  his  will  and  desire  to  see  our  race  growing  in  know- 
ledge of  all  kinds,  and  especially  in  knowledge  of  that  Nature 
which  is  his  own  handiwork;  if  it  be  his  wish  to  see  mankind 
progressing  in  all  good  ways  and  works,  and  especially  in  kindliness 
to  each  other  and  in  juster  dealings  between  man  and  man  ;  if  it 
be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  see  man  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers 
ameliorating  all  his  surroundings  over  which  Nature  permits  his 
control,  thus  removing  one  after  another  the  evils  that  have 
afflicted  him  in  the  past,  and  thus  gradually  rendering  the  state  of 
this  world  a  nearer  approach  to  the  reign  of  goodness  and  righteous- 
ness —  then,  Reader,  these  latter  ages  are,  indeed,  helping  to  hasten 
the  coming  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
divine  will.  And  in  such  senses  well  may  we  all  join  in  praying 
and  hoping  and,  better  still,  in  working  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
may  come,  and  the  divine  will  be  done  on  our  earth. 

Going  back  to  one  of  the  clauses  in  his  prayer  —  that  of  the 

forgiveness    of    debts  —  Jesus    lays    down  the 

14  For  if  ye  forgive  .  &   .  . 

men  their   trespasses,      principle   that   forgiveness  ot   our   own   tres- 

your   heavenly   Father  .        .-     n    .  .  .      ,  ,. 

will  also  forgive  you  :          passes  by  God  is  entirely  contingent  upon  our 

15  But  if   ye   forgive        ,.  <•       ,1  >  , 

not   men   their    tres-     forgiveness  of  other  men  s  trespasses  against 


us.     The  practical  result  of  this  principle  is 

your  trespasses.  ^^  if  men  wm  Qnlv  forgiye  eacll  otter>  tres- 

passes will  be  sponged  out  all  round. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  this  principle.  There  was  in  sober 
truth  very  little  that  was  new  in  this  entire  sermon.  Many 
of  these  hearers  had,  doubtless,  often  heard  or  read  the  son  of 
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Sirach's  declaration,  "Forgive  thy  neighbour  the  hurt  he  hath 
done  thee,  so  shall  thy  sins  also  be  forgiven  when  thou  prayest." 
The  same  idea  may  be  met  with  freely  elsewhere.  That  a  forgiving 
spirit  is  alone  deserving  of  forgiveness  does  not  seem  a  difficult 
discovery  to  make,  but  seems  rather  to  be  an  obvious  and  natural 
feeling  which  had,  doubtless,  often  been  acted  upon  by  men  before 
they  had  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  making  aphorisms. 

Again  coming  down  from  the  great  to  the  small,  or  rather  to  the 

16  ir  Moreover  when      trivial,  Jesus  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  subject 

ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hy-      of  fasting.     We  cannot  help  owning,  Reader, 

tenance':  for  they  dis-      that  after  being  called  upon  to  contemplate  the 

figure  their  faces,  that 

they  may  appear  unto      lofty  heights  and  matters  set  before  us  in  this 

men  to  fast,     Verily  I  °  . 

say  unto  you,  They  have      sermon,  these   occasional   droppings   down  to 

their  reward.  _         ,          ,  . 

humble  things  are  very  agreeable. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  of  fasting  Jesus  begins,  as  he 
began  in  the  matters  of  alms  and  of  prayer,  by  pointing  out  the 
actions  of  hypocrites  in  the  matter.  Hypocrites  seem  to  have 
been  a  numerous  and  important  class  in  those  days.  It  is  to  be 
feared  they  have  been  more  or  less  so  in  all  ages.  They  are  an 
inevitable  concomitant  of  a  religious  system,  except  perhaps  in  its 
•earliest  and  humblest  days  when  its  attractions  for  and  induce- 
ments to  hypocrisy  are  not  great.  Hypocrites  are  indeed  then 
found  amongst  the  fashionable  throng  which  derides  and  ill-uses 
a  new  evangel.  But  when  a  religion  becomes  prevalent  and  proper 
they  join  it  in  full  force.  It  is  one  of  the  bitterest  reflections  of  the 
sincere  adherent  to  an  unpopular  belief  that  he  is  persecuted, 
scouted,  and  derided  by  hypocrites  ;  and  in  many  cases  especially 
and  prominently  by  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  temptation  to  hypocrisy  varies  pro- 
portionately with  the  degree  of  dominance  of  a  creed.  Hence  we 
believe  that  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  there  is  now 
much  less  deliberate  hypocrisy  than  formerly.  No  doubt  the 
poorer  types  of  men  and  many  indifferentists  deliberately  select 
what  may  in  their  own  locality  be  conventionally  thought  or 
considered  the  proper  type,  or  the  most  fashionable  type,  of 
"belief."  But  this,  though  a  genuine,  is  now  but  a  mild  form  of 
hypocrisy ;  the  pressure  and  inducements  to  the  worse  kinds  are 
happily  now  non-existent. 

"  Of  a  sad  countenance."  This  is  a  happy  touch.  If  the  remark 
be  applicable  to  omniscience,  Jesus  seems  to  have  taken  particular 
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notice  of  hypocrites  and  their  behaviour.  And  as  we  find  that 
Jesus  shared  all  our  other  human  emotions  there  cannot,  we  think, 
be  any  impropriety  in  supposing  that  he  may  have  derived  some 
diversion  as  well  as  sorrow  in  contemplating  the  doings  of  these 
simulators  j  though  Jesus  belonged  in  the  flesh  to  a  nationality 
singularly  deficient  in  a  sense  of  the  humorous. 

The  upturned  eye-balls,  long  drawn  faces,  abstracted  airs,  and 
saintly  sighs  with  which  even  sincere  pietists  show  us  how  they  are 
prisoned  in  the  flesh  and  yearn  to  soar  away  from  us  are  not 
particularly  attractive ;  but  when  put  on  by  insincere  and  mock 
pietists  they  are  certainly  much  less  so. 

"But    thou,   when    thou    fastest."     After    the    very    sensible 
17  But    thou,   when      animadversion  and  satire  upon  the  fasting  of 
thfne  hfeaSSt4ndawa"h      hypocrites  given  in  the  last  verse,  it  is,  we 
thy  face;  think,   a  pity   to    find    Jesus    proceeding   to 

sanction  and  enjoin  the  practice  of  fasting  itself.  Of  the  two 
preliminaries  to  this  accomplishment  which  Jesus  recommends — 
"anoint  thy  head  and  wash  thy  face" — the  latter  is  always  to  be 
commended  j  but  the  former,  whatever  be  the  compound  used,  is 
a,n  uncleanly  and  very  disagreeable  proceeding  which  is  best  left 
uncomplied  with. 

Fasting  is  a  process  which  may  be  considered  from  two  stand- 
points ;  that  of  its  supposed  subjective  merit,  and  that  of  its 
practical  utility.  In  its  former  aspect  it  is  simply  one  branch  of  a 
very  extensive  subject ;  one  particular  exemplification  of  a  religious 
theory  that  has  many  other  ramifications.  It  is  one  particular 
application  of  that  principle  of  self-denial,  self-denudation,  morti- 
fication of  the  flesh,  and  subjugation  of  the  carnal  mind  so  many 
and  so  various  practical  illustrations  of  which  have  been  furnished 
l>y  the  various  religions  of  the  world.  Fasting  is  one  among  many 
— indeed  endless — exemplifications  of  the  notion  that  by  enduring 
self-sought  and  self-inflicted  pain  and  privation  the  body  is  brought 
down  and  the  soul  "elevated."  And  as  such  it  belongs  to  the 
class  of  ideas  of  which  sackcloth,  hair  shirts,  peas  in  boots,  ashes  on 
the  head,  life  in  a  cell,  and  countless  other  kindred  examples 
which  have  been  set  before  us  by  the  ultra-pious  of  the  various 
creeds,  are  other  illustrations.  What  men  have  accomplished  in 
pursuance  of  this  theory  forms  a  strange,  but  not  an  edifying  record. 
To  voluntarily  endure  and  even  seek  privation  and  pain  are  so 
contrary  to  normal  human  nature  that  the  extent  to  which  this  has 

8  * 
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been  done  in  connection  with  the  various  religions  is  at  first  some- 
what puzzling.  But  a  little  examination  soon  reveals  the  real 
character  and  real  nature  of  this  curious  act  on  the  part  of  our 
fellow  mortals  ;  soon  shows  us  what  a  very  thin  disguise  of  a  very 
prosaic  and  unheroic  motive  these  pretentious  proceedings  in 
reality  are ;  and  soon  makes  plain  to  us  that  these  curious-looking 
actions  on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  our  race  are  none  other 
than  a  search  for,  and  a  carefully  calculated  pursuit  of,  pleasure  in 
the  long  run. 

The  plain  truth,  Reader,  is  that  voluntary  and  self-sought 
suffering  of  the  kind  in  question  is  not  only  a  selfish  affair  but  an 
extremely  selfish  one.  Its  one  purpose,  its  one  motive,  is  to  curry 
favour  with  heaven  and  thereby  secure  for  the  bearer  of  such 
"privation"  an  exceptionally  eligible  place  in  the  regions  of  bliss — 
a  legitimate,  it  may  be,  but  assuredly  a  very  commonplace,  self- 
seeking,  and  unheroic  object.  Religious  self-sacrifice  of  all  kinds 
is  essentially  of  this  extremely  selfish  kind  at  bottom.  The  monk 
who  leaves  the  world  for  his  cloister  is  a  more  mercenary 
calculator  and  speculator  than  his  neighbour  who  goes  to  the  stock- 
exchange.  Neither  the  poor  creature  who  throws  himself  beneath 
the  Juggernaut  car,  nor  the  polished  saint  who  "  sacrifices  "  himself 
in  some  more  refined  way,  is  one  bit  of  a  true  hero,  but  a  specimen 
of  our  species  in  whom  the  selfish  propensities  are  not  exceptionally 
weak  but  exceptionally  strong.  The  faithful  Christian  and  the 
faithful  Saracen  who  rushed  at  the  unbeliever  opposite  him, 
indifferent  to,  nay  often  seeking,  death,  were  no  true  heroes,  but 
scramblers  into  Paradise. 

In  one  brave  miner  who  descends  a  burning  pit  to  rescue  his 
comrade,  in  one  life -boatman  who  perishes  to  rescue  a  fellow  sea- 
farer there  is  more  genuine  nobility  and  true  heroism  than  in  all 
the  self-sought  religious  privations  the  world  has  ever  witnessed 
piled  together. 

The  practical  or  hygienic  utility  of  fasting  is  a  physiological 
question  that  does  not  here  concern  us.  Of  the  effectiveness  of  fast- 
ing as  a  spiritual  stimulant  no  one  but  a  very  rash  sceptic  can 
entertain  a  doubt.  Every  year  the  world  is  treated  to  a  highly 
curious  spectacle.  Two  periods  known  as  Lent  and  as  Ramadan 
come  round  and  the  faithful  of  two  great  creeds  proceed  to 
comport  themselves  in  a  way  to  make  the  angels  weep,  or  perhaps 
to  make  those  august  beings  shake  their  sides  if  they  are  not 
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impervious  to  the  humorous  aspects  of  things.  For  at  these 
periods  these  two  sets  of  faithful  men  give  themselves  an  extra  coat 
of  religious  paint  and  call  the  special  attention  of  heaven  to  their 
proceedings,  in  which  fasting  is  the  most  striking  element.  The 
spiritual  effectiveness  of  these  acts  cannot  be  doubted.  The  fruits 
of  Lent  in  the  heightened  piety  of  Christians  are  well  known ;  and 
of  the  increased  faith  and  zeal  of  Islam  from  the  observance  of 
Ramadan  the  world  has  had  many  a  bitter  reminder. 

This  verse  is  one  of  many  that  is  so  variously  regarded  by 
different  kinds  of  Christians.  Catholics  make  much  of  it ;  Protest- 
ants almost  ignore  it. 

The  reward  which  Jesus  asserts  that  his  Father  will  bestow  upon 

18  That  thou  appear  tboS6    wh°    fast    ProPer]7   is    left— as    in    the 
not  unto  men  to  fast,  preceding;  cases — undisclosed.     Whether  fast- 
Taut    unto    th;-    father  f            .    ° 
which  is  in  secret :  and  ing  will  be   slenderly,   moderately,   or  richly 

thy  Father,  which  seeth  J5  J' 

in  secret,  shall  reward      rewarded  we  do  not  know. 

thee  openly.  T     ,  ,  „      , 

Let  us  hope  it  may  be  the  first  of  these. 

Self-seeking  in  the  role  of  self-sacrifice  is  a  process  mankind 
have  witnessed  ad  nauseam.  It  is  a  process  which,  in  the 
interests,  and  for  the  benefit  and  true  furtherance  of  all  good  and 
worthy  purposes  amongst  us,  our  race  is  greatly  concerned  in  seeing 
brought  to  an  end  and  held  up  to  deserved  scorn. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Jesus'  own  example  on  this  subject — so 
far  as  we  know  it — consisted  in  one  prolonged  fast  and  in  that 
alone ;  for  his  ordinary  course  of  life  caused  him  to  be  unfavourably 
compared  with  others  on  this  score  and  led  even  to  the  application 
to  him  of  a  very  uncomplimentary  epithet.  The  Baptist  seems  to 
have  been  much  stricter  and  more  severe.  He  apparently  spent 
almost  his  whole  life  "  in  the  deserts,"  and  both  his  garb  and  diet 
were  extremely  and  continuously  ascetic. 

We  thus  see  that  the  example  of  Jesus  is  entirely  unsuitable  as  a 
precedent  for  our  use  on  this  as  on  so  many  other  matters.  Men 
are  indeed  said  to  have  accomplished  and  even  exceeded  the  fast 
Jesus  sustained.  But  they  have  not  succeeded  in  the  more  difficult 
task  of  getting  men  to  admire  the  exploit. 

What,  Reader,  are  we  really  to  think  of  the  teaching  now  set 
before  us  ?  How  are  we  to  treat  it  ?  How 

19  H  Lay  not  up  for  .     _ 

yourselves  treasures  up-       interpret  it  : 
on  earth,  where   moth  .  -        . .     .         ,.    .,          _      n  , 

and  rust  doth  corrupt,          Are  we  to  take  it  in  all  its  nakedness  and 

and  where  thieves  break  -,  j-j-       •,        i    •      T,        •>  OAA 

through  and  steal :  understand  it  in  its  plain  hteralness  ?    Or  are 
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we  to  do  as  most,  though  not  all,  Christians  do,  and  insert  the 
qualifying  words  Jesus  did  not  think  fit  himself  to  insert  and  thus 
tone  down  this  injunction  to  at  least  some  approach  to  practical 
wisdom  and  good  sense  ? 

When  we  are  told  that  by  the  exhortation  "  Lay  not  up  for'your- 
selves  treasures  upon  earth,"  we  are  to  understand  that  we  are  not 
to  lay  up  too  much  treasure  here  and  are  not  to  concern  and  let 
ourselves  "be  absorbed  overmuch  with  that  object,  all  we  have  to  say 
is  that  we  submit  that  if  such  were  the  real  meaning  and  intention 
of  Jesus  it  behoved  him,  as  it  ever  behoves  and  behoved  every  one, 
to  have  made  his  intended  meaning  clear  and  unmistakable.  In 
anything  claiming  to  be  grave  and  practical  moral  teaching,  and  in 
anything  claiming  to  be  heaven-given  teaching,  such  obligation — 
yes  Reader — obligation,  is  doubly  great.  Meanings  then  ought 
surely  to  Be  as  clear,  distinct,  and  indubitable  as  words  can  make 
them. 

But  if  we  accept  the  qualified  and  amended  readings  of  the 
practical  teachings  set  before  us  here  and  in  the  remainder  of  this 
chapter  which  are  usually  offered  to  us  by  Christian  expositors 
and,  in  the  present  case,  accept  the  thesis  that  Jesus  meant  here  to 
condemn  only  the  excessive  laying  up  of  earthly  treasure,  was  it 
really  worth  the  while  of  Jesus  to  come  all  the  way  from  heaven  to 
re-utter  wisdom  of  such  a  kind  ? 

For  our  part  we  firmly  believe  that  Jesus  here  meant  exactly  and 
precisely  what  he  said  ;  not  more  and  not  less.  We  are  convinced 
he  meant  to  discountenance  and  condemn  the  "laying  up"  of 
earthly  treasure  in  any  and  in  every  degree  ;  and  we  consequently 
think  his  doctrine  a  pernicious  one,  one  that  if  acted  upon  would 
drag  down  mankind  to  a  poor  level  indeed.  What  indeed  are  all 
the  noblest  exertions  and  achievements  of  man,  the  mighty  under- 
takings with  which  he  has  surmounted  so  many  obstacles  of  Nature, 
and  the  works  of  beauty  in  all  the  arts  with  which  he  has  by  toil 
and  labour  adorned  all  things  around  him,  but  the  laying  and  storing 
up  of  treasure  on  earth  ? 

And  was  ever  a  serious  and  far-reaching  proposition  supported  by 
such  remarkably  small  reasons  as  are  here  assigned  ?  Providence 
and  thrift  may,  like  all  other  virtues,  be  carried  to  a  point  where 
they  become  baneful.  Many  good  and  valid  reasons  may  be  given 
against  the  over-laying  up  of  treasure.  But  moths,  rust,  and  thieves,, 
are  about  the  smallest  that  could  be  named. 
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It  appears,  after  all,  that  laying  up  treasures  and  making 
provision  for  the  future  are  really  sound 
and  sensible  processes.  Man  has  not  been 
altogether  mistaken  in  setting  a  high  value 
"P°n  thoge  habi*8  and  proceedings.  It  is 
nor  steal:  simply  a  question  of  where  his  treasures  and 

accumulations  should  be  laid  up. 

The  proper  place,  says  Jesus,  for  man  to  store  up  his  treasures 
and  accumulations,  is  heaven.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  immediate  reasons  which  Jesus  gives  as  an  inducement  to  that 
course.  That  there  are  no  moths,  no  rusts,  and  no  thieves  in 
heaven,  is  an  assurance  that  need  not  be  doubted.  Perhaps,  seeing 
that  the  question  dealt  with  is  that  of  the  prudence  and  soundness 
of  an  investment,  an  assurance  that  there  will  not  be  any  further 
disturbances  in,  and  ejectments  from,  that  happy  land  might  have 
been  desirable. 

When  we  think  of  the  transitory  nature  of  our  earthly  life,  and 
the  everlasting  nature  of  the  life  said  to  await  us  hereafter,  the 
chief  devotion  of  our  time  and  effort  to  the  laying  up  of  treasures 
for  use  and  service  in  the  latter  and  never-ending  of  our  two  lives 
seems  to  be  the  palpable  and  manifest  dictate  of  ordinary  sense 
and  prudence.  To  make  proper  preparation  for  our  earthly  future 
is  indeed  a  duty ;  but  to  prepare  ourselves  and  make  the  necessary 
provision  for  an  eternal  life  in  heaven — if  there  be  one — is  plainly 
and  obviously  an  immensely  greater  prudence  and  greater  duty. 
Nor  could  any  sensible  man,  any  orcTnary  tradesman  even,  refuse 
to  make  his  chief  investment  in  heavjn  were  he  but  satisfied  with 
the  security.  It  may  seem  true  that  the  children  of  this  world 
are  wiser  for  their  own  little  day  and  generation  than  the  children 
of  light.  But  a  little  reflection  shows  us  that  these  same  children 
of  light  are  really  the  deep  and  knowing  ones,  if  the  supposition 
referred  to  be  a  sound  one. 

Unfortunately,  Reader,  it  is  only  too  true  that  all  the  heavens — 
and  they  are  many — that  have  been  held  out  to  our  race  are 
entirely  and  solely  the  mere  word-of-mouth  assertions  of  their 
respective  formulators.  Of  confirmation  or  corroboration  of  any 
one  of  them  there  does  not  exist  so  much  as  a  vestige.  Of  the 
many  human  beings  supposed  to  have  gone  to  these  varied  heavens, 
no  tidings  have  ever  been  heard.  And  yet  our  dear  departed 
ones  must  surely  yearn  to  let  us  know  the  mighty  truth  of 
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their,  and  of  our,  second  and  eternal  lives.  Why  are  they 
forbidden  to  communicate  with  us  ?  Who  can  frame  to  himself 
even  a  poor  reason  for  such  a  cruel  interdict  ?  And  it  seems  not  a 
little  singular  that  we  have  also  no  tidings  from  the  various  hells. 
The  celestial  and  infernal  authorities  are  of  one  mind  in  prohibit- 
ing any  messages  to  us  from  our  friends  under  their  care. 

It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  that  Jesus  in  another  place  furnishes 
us  with  a  reason — if  so  manifest  an  excuse  may  be  so  termed — why 
a  certain  rich  man  who  was  in  hell  was  refused  his  very  honourable 
and  humane  request  to  send  word  to  his  mundane  friends  whom 
he  feared  were  in  a  likely  way  for  joining  him.  If  they  would 
not  believe  Moses  and  the  prophets  they  would  not,  Jesus  alleged, 
believe  though  one  came  from  the  dead.  We  will  not  discuss  this 
lame  and  evasive  allegation :  it  is  not  even  plausible. 

Of  any  means  of  ascertaining,  confirming,  or  refuting  the 
existence  of  a  heaven  or  a  hell  it  is  clear  man  himself  does  not 
possess  a  trace.  Not  only  do  the  various  heavens  and  hells  depend 
completely  upon  the  mere  ipse  dixits  of  certain  personages ;  these 
various  institutions  do  not  correspond  with  and  corroborate  each 
other  even;  on  the  contrary,  they  mutually  falsify  and  exclude 
each  other.  From  this  fact  we  learn  an  important  and  significant 
lesson.  If  not  all,  certainly  all  but  one  of  the  many  paradises  and 
pandemoniums  respectively  are  falsehoods  and  impositions  ;  thus 
showing  us  that  all  but  one  each  of  these  numerous  institutions 
that  have  been  so  dangled  before  men  are  the  product  either  of 
sheer  effrontery,  or  the  product  of  a  desire  to  strengthen  the 
receipt  and  practice  by  men  of  certain  beliefs  and  modes  of  conduct 
by  means  of  a  very  easy  and  obvious  but  supposed  effective  device. 
Our  own  impression  is  that  we  owe  these  interesting  institutions 
to  both  of  these  causes ;  but  chiefly  to  the  latter.  How  Jesus' 
chief  church  has  since  evolved  an  intermediate  place  to  which  the 
name  of  purgatory  has  been  given  is  not  without  instructiveness 
on  this  matter. 

Upon  such  "  evidence "  as  we  possess  for  the  existence  of  a 
heaven,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion,  Reader,  that  there  is  no  real 
claim  whatever  upon  any  thoughtful  man  to  make  the  slightest 
preparation,  or  supposed  preparation  therefor ;  and  further,  that 
no  man  in  possession  of  unclouded  reason  is  justified  in  devoting 
any  portion  of  his  time  to  such  a  purpose  except,  of  course,  so  far 
as  doing  good  here  may  be  a  preparation  for  a  heaven. 
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What  a  bad  security  and  rotten  investment  are  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  preparations  for  another  life  which  have  been,  and  which  are 
now  being,  made  by  our  fellow  men  is  very  evident ;  and  surely 
very  touching  and  lamentable.  All  the  celestial  banks,  with  one 
exception  at  most,  are  insolvent  and  non-existent  concerns;  and 
the  amount  of  treasures  that  our  race  have  "laid  up"  for  them- 
selves therein  is  surely  a  very  pitiable  subject  to  reflect  upon. 
Christianity  may,  it  is  true,  be  the  solitary  sound  concern  of  this 
kind.  But  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  many  species  of 
even  "  Christian  investment "  are  of  highly  uncertain  validity.  As 
between  the  chief  Christian  church  and  all  the  others,  this  very 
serious  matter  is  made  painfully  plain  by  the  former ;  all  invest- 
ments outside  her  pale  are  openly  declared  to  be  worthless.  The 
many  other  alarming  doubts  and  discords  on  this  head  in  the 
remainder  of  the  household  of  faith  are  too  numerous  to  be 
referred  to.  The  variety  of  Christian  passports  to  the  better  land 
and  the  alarming  doubts,  suspicions,  and  open  condemnations 
mutually  declared  by  Christians  themselves  regarding  them  are 
most  distressing. 

The  general  truth  of  this  statement  is  undoubted,  though  we 
have  ourselves  great  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 

21  For    where    your 

treasure  is,  there  will      human   heart   to   embrace    many  objects    of 

your  heart  be  also.  .  ... 

interest,  and  also  to  be  quite  unselfish  and 
disinterested.  But  that  our  hearts  and  minds  will  be  greatly  with 
our  projects,  our  possessions,  and  our  objects  of  affection  and  of 
interest  is  manifest  and  is  natural.  A  wife  and  children,  for 
example,  are  the  greatest  treasures  a  man  can  possess,  the  greatest 
objects  of  interest  and  affection  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have; 
and  that  his  heart  will  be  with  them,  and  his  thoughts  be  for  them, 
is  as  righteous  as  it  is  natural. 

The  entire  drift  and  purpose  of  this  verse  as  shown  by  whab 
follows  it,  are  that  the  laying  up  of  treasures  in  heaven  ought  to 
receive  the  undivided  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men ;  the  perilous 
nature  of  all  earthly  concerns  and  interests  being  the  moral 
and  burden  of  the  rest  of  this  chapter.  Paul,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  also  expounds  the  philosophy  now  before  us  by 
showing  the  spiritual  danger  of  all  earthly  concernments,  and 
points  out  upon  the  subject  we  have  just  referred  to  the 
dangerously  distracting  nature  of  marriage  even  in  diverting  the 
thoughts  of  men  and  women  from  the  amassing  of  treasure  in 
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heaven.  "  He  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the  Lord.  But  he  that  is  married 
careth  for  the  things  that  are  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his 
wife.  There  is  difference  also  between  a  wife  and  a  virgin.  The 
unmarried  woman  careth  for  the  things  of  the  Lord  that  she 
may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit  ;  but  she  that  is  married 
careth  for  the  things  of  the  world  how  she  may  please  her 
husband.'*  It  is  true  Paul  on  this  subject  declares  he  is  speaking 
for  himself  ;  "  after  my  judgment."  But  he  adds,  "  and  I  think 
also  that  I  have  the  spirit  of  God."  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  as  regards  some  of  Paul's  very  nauseous  allusions  to  marriage 
they  were  his  own  "judgment"  only.  But  in  the  particular 
passages  we  have  quoted  it  is  clear  from  what  is  now  before  us, 
that  Paul  was  in  harmony  with  Jesus  himself. 

How  far  —  apart  from  monks  and  nuns  —  bachelors  and  spinsters 
are  specially  given  to  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven  would  be  a 
curious  inquiry.  It  may  just  be  remarked  that  the  testamentary 
dispositions  of  the  latter,  if  not  of  the  former,  lend  a  good  deal  of 
support  to  the  view  that  some  celibates  are  much  concerned  for 
"  the  things  of  the  Lord  "  ;  of  which  things,  however,  certain  of  our 
fellow  men  usually  contrive  to  get  the  first  benefit  and  advantage. 

If  a  wife,  a  husband,  and  children  be  such  diverters  of  the  heart 
from  heavenly  things,  it  is  obvious  that  in  lesser  degrees,  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  or  other  earthly  ends,  and  the  making  of  any 
mundane  things  whatever  objects  of  affection  and  interest,  must 
be  so  too.  "  Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven  "  as  practised  by  the  first  followers  of  Jesus  is  thus 
seen  to  be  not  only  a  very  lucrative  piece  of  barter  in  itself, 
but  also  a  prudential  discarding  of  highly  dangerous  mundane 
temptations. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  attempt  any  detailed  interpretation 
of  the  figures  of  speech  Jesus  here  gave  his 
ifthew!  hearers.  Such  expressions  as  a  single  eye  and 


an  evil  eJe  inevitably  mean  pretty  much  what 
^^BuUf'  thine  eye  be      anyone  may  choose  to  think  they  mean.     It  is 
seh1iibtVuii"fhdtk±!      tte  drawback-or  perhaps  the  advantage-of 
tLt^slnthJ  be  dark-      metaPllors  tnat  tnej  are  extremely  mercurial. 
ness,  how  great  is  that      It  is  best  to  leave  each  one  to  extract  from  these 

u.£LrK116SS  I 

verses  whatever  good  he  can  ;  and  failing  that, 
to  ascribe  to  them  whatever  wisdom  he  feels  disposed. 
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Here  we  have  a  verse  that  is   clear  and  explicit  enough.     Ne- 
man, says  Jesus,  can  serve  two  masters.     It  is 
perfectly   true    that  in   the   complicated   and 
multifarious  arrangements  of  modern  society 
t°Lone,  andwdespi°edthe      man7  men  serve  two  and  ofien  more  than  two 
Go^and^m^on.86^6      masters,  and  serve  them  faithfully  and  well. 
But  if  by  two  masters — as  the  last  clause  of 

this  verse  implies — be  meant  two  who  are  in  direct  antagonism  to 
each  other,  then  such  joint  service  is  indeed  a  difficulty  if  not  an 
impossibility.  Those  who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be  in  the 
service  of  a  quarrelling  husband  and  wife,  of  two  unfriendly 
brothers,  or  two  alienated  partners,  know  how  difficult  the 
accomplishment  of  the  duty  is  even  in  such  minor  exemplifications 
of  the  task  here  named.  Still  the  difficult  task  of  serving  and 
keeping  friends  with  two  adversaries  is  often  essayed,  and  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  the  two  named  in  the  last  part  of  the  present  verse. 
"  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  In  spite  of  the  im- 
possibility pronounced  by  Jesus  upon  this  feat  it  is  astonishing  to 
notice  the  extent  to  which  it  is  now  attempted.  Since  the  days 
of  Jesus  and  of  his  first  followers  fundamental  changes  in  the 
attitude  of  Christianity  to  riches  have  taken  place,  and  in  our  day 
an  extremely  friendly  feeling  often  prevails  between  the  two.  The 
laying  up  of  treasure  in  bobh  worlds  is  now  believed  to  be  quite 
possible,  and  is  thought  to  be  very  successfully  accomplished  by 
many  wealthy  Christians.  The  division  of  the  heart  between  the 
two  kinds  of  treasure  certainly  seems  an  awkward  point.  It  seems 
a  running  counter  to,  and  very  like  an  open  defiance  of,  Jesus'  own 
declarations,  and  also  a  complete  disregard  of  the  example  of 
his  first  followers.  To  these  apparently  very  formidable  diffi- 
culties, however,  there  is  now  applied  an  "  exegesis  "  thereof  which 
not  only  obviates  them  but  also  ingeniously  metamorphoses  them 
into  their  opposites. 

Hence,  Reader,  in  face  of  what  Jesus  here  so  plainly  lays  down, 
in  face  even  of  the  most  alarming  simile  of  the  camel  and  the 
needle's  eye,  Christians  now  pursue  riches  with  a  zest  not  exceeded 
by  the  children  of  this  world.  In  this  pursuit,  so  far  as  can  be 
observed,  the  children  of  light  and  those  of  this  world  seem  to  be 
about  equally  successful ;  from  which  it  seems  natural  to  infer, 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  prince  of  this 
world  does  not  intermeddle  in  these  matters. 
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What  is  more  surprising,  perhaps,  is  that  so  far  as  observa- 
tion goes,  the  hearts  of  Christians  seem  to  be  quite  as  much  with 
their  earthly  treasures,  quite  as  much  glued  thereto,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  non-elect.  We  are  not  forgetful  of  the  generosity  of 
many  Christians ;  but  except  that  it  takes  a  religious  direction,  it 
is  not  more  marked  than  the  generosity  of  non-Christians.  Pious 
bankers,  brewers,  and  brokers,  who  have  been  exceptionally  and 
magnificently  successful  in  their  pursuit  of  mammon  often,  it  is 
true,  build  a  church,  restore  a  cathedral,  or  give  a  handsome- 
looking  donation  to  the  amiable  missionaries  who  go  out  to  upset 
other  religions.  Such  munificent-looking  acts,  however,  are 
easily  seen  to  be  exceedingly  modest  "  sacrifices  "  and  extremely 
fragmentary  detachments  from  a  large  stock.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  instead  of  the  remainder  being  sold  and  given  to 
the  poor  it  is  held  with  a  tenacity  that  bodes  ill  for  the  idea  of  a 
heart  free  from  solicitude  for  treasure  upon  earth,  and  for  the  single 
eye  which  looks  alone  to  treasure  in  heaven. 

The  sober  truth  is  that  in  our  times  Christianity,  not  only 
on  this  but  on  other  subjects  likewise,  has  become  quite  a  com- 
fortable system.  It  now  harmonizes  itself  with  its  environ- 
ments of  all  kinds  in  a  most  amiable  way,  and  adjusts  itself  to 
incongruities  of  all  sorts,  even  to  those  discoveries  of  Science 
which  it  once  thought,  and  which  still  look,  so  unfriendly  to  a  large 
portion  of  its  beliefs. 

For  such  a  course  in  regard  to  riches  and  other  doubtful  things 
it  must  be  owned,  in  fairness  to  them,  that  Christians  are  not  without 
divine  sanction,  strange  as  in  view  of  what  Jesus  here  sets  forth,  it 
may  appear.  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,"  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  likewise  a  command  of 
their  blessed  Lord. 

Prom  this  verse,  Reader,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  there  is  set 
forth  probably  the  most  extraordinary  moral 
teaching  ever  placed  before  mankind;  teaching 
wi£t  ye      concerning  which  we  shall,  in  fidelity  to  the 
one  purpose   of   this  work,  proceed   to  write 
<*<>wn  our  plain  estimate  and  judgment.     The 
rest  of  tllis  cnaPter>  tnen,  appears  to  us  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  naked  inculcation 
of  indifierence  and  improvidence ;  an  exhortation  to  make  light  of 
or  ignore  some  of  the  most  clear  and  imperative  of  human  duties, 
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and  a  glorification  of  a  frame  of  mind  which  is  as  pernicious  as  it 
is  contemptible.  Moreover,  we  are  convinced  that  these  plain 
words  would  be  the  judgment  of  Christians  themselves  were  the 
teaching  now  before  us  that  of  any  one  other  than  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth. 

"  I  say  unto  you  take  no  thought  for  your  life."  Is  this  good 
advice  ?  Is  it  good  sense  ?  Does  any  one  ever  now  enjoin  it  ?  Is 
this '<*d vice  a  good  father  would  give  his  children  ?  Finally,  is  not 
all  worthy  social  effort  an  effort  to  inculcate  the  very  contrary ;  a 
grappling  with  the  frame  of  mind  here  lauded  ? 

In  the  homes  of  Christians  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  it  is  very 
common  to  see  hung  up  on  the  walls  certain  texts  and  passages  of 
scripture.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  texts  are  selected  with 
much  and  necessary  discretion.  Much  divine  scripture  so  exhibited 
would  indeed  be  startling.  We  are  not  now  especially  alluding  to- 
the  large  proportion  which  so  displayed  would  raise  a  blush  on 
many  cheeks,  and  whose  proper  position  if  so  hung  would  be  with 
face  to  the  wall.  We  allude  to  some  very  curious  practical  mottoes 
and  sentiments  and  practical  exhortations  which  might  be — but 
which  we  need  scarcely  say  are  not — selected  from  the  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs,  and  also  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles — not  to  name  the 
books  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets — for  this  purpose.  The  most 
robust  piety  would  give  back  on  seeing  these  hung  up  for  family 
study  and  use.  And  of  this  sermon  on  the  mountain,  not  a  little 
would,  we  think,  be  very  generally  and  very  justly  regarded  as 
"  unsuitable  "  for  such  a  purpose. 

A  reference  to  Christian  commentaries  shows  us  that  it  is  often 
alleged  that  our  authorized  version  has  in  this  and  some  of  the 
verses  following  been  guilty  of  a  mis -translation  or  rather  an  over- 
translation.  The  real  meaning  of  the  original  in  this  place  is,  it  is 
contended,  not  so  much  "  Take  no  thought "  as  "Be  not  anxious  or 
careful  about."  This  authorized  version  is  so  often  an  improve- 
ment of  as  well  as  a  translation  of  the  original  that  it  would  be 
little  to  be  wondered  at  if  in  some  few  cases  it  may  not  also  have 
done  strict  justice  in  an  opposite  sense.  We  leave  to  others  better 
fitted  the  determination  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  in  this 
place  with  the  remark  that  no  justifiable  translation  thereof  would 
materially  alter  our  estimate  of  the  teaching  here  set  before  us. 

It  is,  indeed,  manifest  that  the  so-called  "  original "  is  neither 
here  nor  elsewhere  the  true  original  of  Jesus'  sermon.  What 
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language  Jesus  actually  used  in  addressing  his  sermon  to  these 
people  cannot  be  stated,  and  has  been  much  discussed.  That  it 
was  not  Greek  we  may  be  very  sure,  unless  we  assume  concurrent 
supernatural  illumination  of  these  auditors. 

We  are,  of  course,  quite  aware  of  the  Christian  hypothesis  that 
after  his  death,  and  some  forty  years  after  his  actual  delivery 
of  this  sermon,  Jesus  dictated  it,  or  portions  of  it,  in  Greek  to  the 
two  divine  penmen  to  whom  we  owe  our  possession  of  it.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory  we  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  possession  of  carefully 
revised  and  strictly  accurate  versions  of  this  sermon  furnished  by 
Jesus  himself.  If  this  be  so,  a  comparison  of  these  two  accounts  of 
it  reveals  to  us  the  amazingly  latitudinarian  character  of  celestial 
dictation.  The  divergencies,  transpositions,  and  contradictions  of 
these  Gospels  become  surely  very  painful  when  regarded  in  such  a 
light.  That  Jesus  "  dictated "  his  two  genealogies  and  the  four 
accounts  of  his  resurrection  is  a  theory  these  Gospels  themselves, 
indeed,  nowhere  allege  ;  it  is  a  mere  allegation  of  theologians,  and 
one  which  for  ourselves  we  respectfully  but  utterly  decline. 

The  fixation  from  amongst  a  mass  of  diverging  manuscripts  of 
the  "  original  "  of  holy  scripture,  and  the  necessary  translations  of 
it  into  modern  languages  are  a  sufficiently  curious  subject  of  con- 
templation. Putting  out  of  thought  the  former  of  these  difficulties, 
the  disputations  that  have  raged  in  accomplishing  the  latter — as 
shown  in  the  marvellous  performances  of  rival  theologians  upon 
such  phrases  as  "  everlasting "  punishment  and  others  of  vital 
import — are  surely  calculated  to  disquiet  us. 

For  a  very  small  and  a  very  amiable  and  natural  offence,  indeed 
for  no  real  offence  at  all,  Jesus  once  thought  fit  to  confuse  what  had 
up  to  that  time  been  the  one  language  of  our  race.  This  con- 
fusion has  since  remained,  and,  by  the  evolution  of  our  own  and 
other  modern  languages,  been  added  to.  For  our  part  we  are 
unable  to  see  that  celestial  unreasonableness  is  one  whit  more 
admirable  or  excusable  than  our  own,  and  it  seems  not  unfitting 
that  the  divine  scriptures  should,  along  with  other  things,  have 
suffered  as  they  have  done  from  the  deliberate  confusing  of  human 
speech. 

"  Is 'not  the  life  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment  ?  " 
Yes,  this  is  quite  true.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  our  lives 
would  soon  come  to  an  end  without  meat,  and  that  our  bodies,  not 
to  speak  of  other  objections,  would  soon  give  us  much  trouble  of 
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another  kind  if  we  did  not  take  the  thought  and  trouble  to  provide 
ourselves  with  raiment.  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  but  meat  is 
essential  to  life.  Then  where  in  this  curious  argument  does 
indifference  to  the  provision  of  what  is  necessary  to  life  come 
in  ?  If  Jesus  had  made  our  lives  not  to  need  meat  and  our  bodies 
not  to  require  raiment  his  argument  would  have  been  clearly 
conclusive. 

There  is  very  little  in  these  Gospels  in  the  nature  of  direct 
reasoning  and  argumentation.  Seldom  is  the  human  intellect 
appealed  to.  We  have  to  own,  Reader,  that  the  few  specimens  of 
celestial  logic  offered  do  not  favourably  impress  us.  Any  awe  they 
inspire  in  us  is  solely  due  to  the  suspicion  they  raise  as  to  the 
validity  of  sound  human  logic  on  account  of  the  little  resemblance 
between  that  and  the  divine. 

"  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air."    Yes,  behold  them.    For  a  better 

refutation  of   the    poor   philosophy  here  pro- 

pounded  could  not  be  wished  for  than  that 
Blather  toS      g^en  by  these  very  birds.     The  care  and  the 

ingenuity,  and   above   all,  the   industry   with 
better      which  these  very  birds  devote  themselves  to 

the  task  of  supplying  their  wants  are  an 
example  which  is  as  elevating  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  way,  for 
instance,  in  which  these  birds  of  the  air  lay  their  plans  and  set 
about  building  their  nests  ;  the  way  in  which,  day  by  day,  and 
straw  by  straw,  often  brought  from  far  away,  these  structures  are 
patiently  and  industriously  put  together  ;  and  the  way  in  which, 
after  all  these  preparations  and  toils  are  ended,  these  little  homes 
are  watched  and  guarded,  all  display  to  us  an  amount  of  care,  of 
toil  and  of  foresight  that  is  quite  touching.  And  if  it  be  true  that 
they  do  not  sow,  the  way  in  which  these  birds  reap  and  gather 
their  gleanings  and  often  store  them  up,  and  the  assiduity  they 
use,  and  are  compelled  to  use,  in  finding  the  foods  they  need,  afford 
examples  of  forethought  and  industry  that  could  not  easily  be 
exceeded.  But,  above  all,  the  thorough  absorption  of  these  birds 
in  all  these  processes  is  most  to  be  remarked.  And  yet,  Reader, 
these  are  the  models  of  unconcern  held  up  by  Jesus  for  human 
imitation !  Never,  surely,  was  a  more  unfortunate  illustration  set 
before  men  than  this. 

Proceeding,  Jesus  claims  that  it  is  the  heavenly  Father  who 
feeds  these  birds.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  this 
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statement  in  an  ultimate  sense,  it  is  decidedly  best  not  to  follow  ifc 
out  too  closely.  It  is  true  of  these  birds,  as  of  all  animated  things, 
that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  And  it  is  as  true 
of  them,  as  of  all  living  things,  that,  in  spite  of  every  effort  they 
themselves  can  make,  they  are  often  after  all  left  to  perish  of 
hunger.  In  a  more  general  sense,  the  feeding  processes  at  work  in 
animated  Nature  offer  a  spectacle  best  left  undwelt  upon.  The 
way  in  which  one  of  these  birds,  bearing  in  its  mouth  the  far- 
borne  food  for  its  little  ones,  becomes  the  prey  of,  and  is  made 
to  "  feed."  some  stealthy  and  cruel  member  of  the  carnivora,  and 
the  way  in  which  by  consequence  the  young  nestlings  are  left 
by  heaven  to  pine  to  death,  are  a  subject  of  contemplation  that 
cannot  be  recommended.  Many  of  the  "  feeding  "  arrangements 
at  work  in  Nature  seem  much  more  like  the  devices  of  the 
personage  known  by  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  this  World  than 
the  benevolent  adaptations  of  a  heavenly  Father. 

What  are  we  really  to  think  of  the  celestial  ratiocination  here 

proffered    to    us  ?     We    cannot,    by    "  taking 

takln^thoSght  canadc!      thought,"    accomplish    a    given   thing   which 

stature?1*    "^    *"      ^  not  only  impossible  to  us,  but  also  entirely 

undesirable.     Then  why  take  thought  about 

things  which  we  can  accomplish,  and  which  are  also  desirable  and 
even  necessary  ? 

In  the  third  Gospel  version  of  this  part  of  this  sermon  the 
singular  query  given  in  the  present  verse  is  followed  by  another. 
"  If  ye  then  be  not  able  to  do  that  thing  which  is  least,  why  take 
ye  thought  for  the  rest  ?  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow,"  &c. 

It  may  be  observed  that  an  alternative  translation  of  the 
"  original "  of  the  present  verse  much  preferred  by  many  is, 
instead  of  the  addition  of  a  cubit  to  the  stature,  an  addition  of  a 
span  to  life.  This  latter,  however,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  quite 
a  result  within  the  competence  of  the  taking  of  human  thought 
The  prolongation  of  life  by  change  of  climate,  medical  skill,  and 
other  forms  of  the  taking  of  thought,  is  believed  to  be  often  a 
result  that  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  taking  thought  in 
question  been  omitted.  Vital  statistics  seem  to  demonstrate  that 
heaven's  summons  to  human  souls  is  considerably  hastened  and 
delayed  by  surrounding  circumstances.  It  is,  too,  we  think, 
pleasant  to  reflect  that,  unlike  the  early  Christians  who  sought 
martyrdom,  the  Christians  of  our  day  wish  to  remain  with  us  as 
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long  as  possible,  and  take  all  known  steps  to  delay  the  divine 
summons  to  join  the  heavenly  host. 

"  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  ?  "     Dealing  with  the 
subiect  of  clothing,  Jesns  appeals  to  his  hearers 

28  And  why  take  ye  --1,1      T-I-         t  ,  i      n  ,  -,  •,          ,-, 

thought  for   raiment?      to  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow, 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  T  -,  ,,  ..,         .    ., 

field,  how  they  grow  :      and  how  they  neither  toil  nor  spin. 

It    must  be  admitted  that  the   vegetable 


kingdom  is  a  field  which  offers  more  suitable, 
or  at  any  rate  less  adverse,  illustrations  of  the  philosophy  Jesus 
is  here  advocating  than  that  of  the  animal  kingdom.  But  if  man 
is  to  seek  examplars  amongst  flowers,  trees,  and  vegetables,  he  will 
be  somewhat  distracted  with  the  many  varieties  thus  offered.  And 
we  think  that  if  in  consequence  of  contemplating  a  lily  of  the  field 
and  observing  how  it  neither  toils  nor  spins,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  will  neither  toil  nor  spin  himself,  he  will  make 
a  very  foolish  deduction. 

Judging,  too,  from  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Jesus  upon  a 
certain  fig-tree  for  not  having  even  abnormally  early  fruit,  one 
would  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  trees  do  not  toil  and 
spin  and  exert  themselves  they  ought  to  do  so. 

The  way  in  which  contemporary  Christians  "  interpret  "  their 
Master's  teaching  concerning  the  taking  of  thought  regarding 
clothing  is  —  as  in  so  many  other  cases  —  a  very  singular  one.  Any 
one  who  will  observe  Christians  as  they  make  their  way  to,  or  depart 
from,  their  varying  churches  on  a  "  sabbath  "  day,  will,  we  fear,  be 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  much  but  excessive  thought 
has  been  bestowed  upon  their  raiment.  The  elaborate  and  costly 
dresses  then  displayed  to  our  gaze  are  a  practical  exegesis  of  the 
Master's  sayings  which  leaves  even  the  theoretical  achievements  of 
theologians  in  the  same  line  quite  out-distanced.  Paul's  very  specific 
prohibitions  on  this  matter,  too,  are  set  at  nought  by  Christian 
women  in  a  way  which  seems  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the 
system  of  "  wider  "  meanings  as  drawn  from,  or  rather  applied  to, 
divine  scripture  now  so  popular  on  other  subjects. 

Concerning  the   lilies   just  named   Jesus   grows   eloquent   and 

declares  to  his  auditors  that  Solomon  in  all  his 
29  And  yet  I  say  unto 
you,  That  even  Solomon      glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  ot  them.     As  a 

m  all  his  glory  was  not  . 

arrayed   like    one    of      matter   of    fact   this  statement  need  not   be 

doubted.     For  ourselves  we  have  so  high  an  es- 

timate of  the  glory  of  flowers  generally,  and  so  poor  an  estimate 
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of  all  the  glory  of  Solomon,  that  we  find  no  difficulty  in  the  declar- 
ation. But  it  must  have  sounded  to  these  auditors,  presuming  they 
were  pious  Jews,  something  very  like  a  severe  sarcasm  upon  the 
elaborate  pomp  of  the  Psalmist's  son. 

The  only  name  honoured  by  mention  in  this  sermon  on  the 
mount  is  that  of  Solomon.  How  Solomon,  the  son  of  the  Psalmist 
and  of  "her  of  Urias,"  was  an  ancestor  of  Jesus,  our  author  points 
out  to  us  in  his  first  chapter.  In  spite  of  this  fact  we  are  obliged 
to  declare  that  a  name  less  fitted  to  adorn  a  moral  discourse,  or  to 
appear  therein  unless  for  purposes  of  contrast,  could  not  well  have 
been  selected.  Even  had  the  personal  character  of  that  celebrity 
been  better  and  cleaner  than  it  was,  his  writings — if  those  ascribed 
to  him  be  his — are  about  as  little  elevating  as  any  we  know. 
Alternately  lamentational  and  bacchanalian,  they  are  consistently 
pessimistic  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  in  the  main  anti- 
podally  opposite  in  their  import  to  most  of  the  teachings  inculcated 
in  this  sermon. 

"Wherefore."     Jesus  now  sums  up  and  gives  his  hearers  the 

so  Wherefore,  if  God     result  of  the  strange  reasoning  they  had  just 

theCfieidewt£chgfoSda>f      been  listening  to  ;  reasoning  and  a  conclusion 

is,  and  to  morrowis  cast  which  may  well  have  contributed  to  the  fact 
into  the  oven,  shall  he  J 

not  much  more  clothe  of  which  we  are  apprised  at  the  end  of  this 
you,  O  ye  of  little  faith?  rr  .  . 

sermon,  that  the  people  were  astonished  at  his 

doctrine.  For  the  result  of  Jesus'  argument  is  simply  this — If 
God  feed  the  fowls  of  the  air  without  any  sowing,  reaping,  or 
gathering  on  their  part,  and  if  he  clothe  the  lilies  and  grass  of  the 
field  without  any  toiling  or  spinning  on  their  part,  will  he  not, 
Jesus  asks  his  hearers,  much  more  feed  and  clothe  them  without 
their  taking  thought  for  meat  or  raiment? 

Well,  Reader,  might  these  hearers  ask  themselves,  and  well  may 
we  ask  ourselves  the  question,Will  God  or  does  God  do  all  this  for  us  ? 
To  which  we  are  obliged  to  answer  No ;  and  to  further  state  that  un- 
less man  takes  great  thought  for  meat  and  for  raiment,  unless  he  sows, 
reaps,  gathers  into  barns,  and  unless  he  toils  a  great  deal  and  spins 
a  great  deal  he  will  find  himself  without  both  food  and  clothing. 

We  live,  happily,  in  times  when  many  ingenious  inventions  of 
man's  own,  not  known  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  which  are  due  to 
man's  having  taken  great  thought,  have  resulted  in  making  our 
food  and  our  raiment  much  surer  to  us  than  they  were  in  times 
past.  Still  there  are  many  who  yet  suffer  from  an  insufficiency  of 
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both.  In  most  cases  this  is  due  to  acting  upon  the  advice  here 
given  by  taking  no  thought  and  by  being  insufficiently  anxious 
about  the  provision  of  food  and  clothing.  But  in  many  cases  an 
insufficiency  of  both  food  and  raiment  exists  after  great  thought 
and  toil  have  been  taken  to  secure  them ;  and  it  is  not  apparent 
when  this  grievous  event  happens  to  those  who  trust  in  God  in 
what  way  the  deficiency  is  made  good.  Well,  indeed,  may  we 
repeat  the  question,  Will  God  clothe  people  who  take  no  thought 
for  raiment  ? 

So  far  as  can  be  traced,  the  ideas  enunciated  by  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  on  this  as  on  other  important  subjects  are  in  no  way 
corroborated  by  Nature,  or  by  Nature's  supposed  Author.  If  we 
do  not  take  much  thought  for  food  and  clothing  we  shall  soon  find 
ourselves  without  both  ;  and  if  we  then  trust  in  God  to  give  it  we 
shall  find  ourselves  ignored  in  a  way  that,  it  must  be  owned,  we 
should  well  deserve. 

"  0  ye  of  little  faith."  Jesus  early  began  to  upbraid  men  for 
their  possession  of  so  little  faith ;  a  lament  he  had  to  continue  to  the 
end.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  ever  been  the  chronic  condition, 
of  our  race:  a  condition  which  we  find  greatly  grieved  and  troubled 
all  religious  founders.  Happy  would  it  have  been  as  regards  all 
the  varied  religions  of  the  world — and  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  con- 
scientiously make  an  exception  in  favour  of  that  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth — if  that  little  faith  had  been  still  less. 

"Therefore  take  no  thought."     Jesus  having  pointed  out  how, 

31  Therefore  take  no      in  accordance  with  the  preceding  reasoning, 
lh°angwe  eSinof ',  What      God  may  be  relied  upon  to  see  to  our  food  and 
WherewSha^^haU  we      clothing,  it  becomes  obvious  that  concern  and 
TDO  clothed?  solicitude  thereabout  on  man's  part  are  super- 
fluous.     If  we  accept   the   "  wherefore  "   of   the   last  verse  the 
"  therefore "   of  the   present   is   manifestly  sound  logic  and  an 
inevitable  deduction. 

"  For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek."     A  more  ill- 

32  (For  after  all  these      timed  reference,  a  more  infelicitous  taunt  than 

that  contained  in  these  words  could  not  in  our 
3  adgment,  Header,  be  conceived.   PoorGentiles! 
thinss-  Their    failings,  doubtless,    were  many.     But 

to  have  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  to  them  in  an  address  to  a 
company  of  Jews  by  one  who,  as  pertaining  to  the  flesh,  was  a  Jew 
also,  as  a  warning  against  too  keen  a  concern  for,  and  pursuit  of, 

9  * 
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worldly  things  seems  quite  a  last  straw.  Indeed  the  ludicrous 
aspect  of  this  allusion  overcomes  any  other.  For  a  company  of 
Israelites  to  be  cautioned  against  the  pursuit  of  earthly  goods  by 
the  sad  example  of  the  Gentiles  is  indeed  diverting. 

What  particular  qualities  in  the  Jewish  race  led  our  Creator  to 
entertain  such  a  peculiar  fondness  therefor,  and  as  we  know  led 
him  to  become  even  a  Jew  in  the  flesh  himself,  has  always  been  a 
mystery.  But  of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure,  and  that  is  that 
it  was  not  because  of  any  lofty  indifference  to  earthly  things 
observable  in  that  nationality.  For  a  Gentile  teacher  to  have 
warned  Gentiles  against  the  search  for  worldly  things  by  pointing 
to  the  example  of  the  Jews  would  have  had  no  little  appropriateness 
and  force. 

The  marked  and  historic  fondness  for  shekels  which  has  ever 
characterized  the  children  of  the  circumcision  still  characterizes 
those  Israelites  we  are  so  happy  as  yet  to  have  amongst  us  Gentiles. 
The  peculiar  way  in  which  that  traditional  fondness  has  twined 
itself  around  Gentile  coins  of  all  descriptions  is  quite  touching. 
The  image  and  superscription  of  Caesar,  as  we  shall  see,  greatly 
troubled  the  pious  Jews  of  Jesus'  time.  But  the  images  and 
superscriptions  on  the  coins  of  the  republics  and  kingdoms  of  our 
day  give  no  trouble  to,  but  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  Israel 
of  the  present. 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view  this  slighting  reference  to 
the  Gentiles  does  not  seem  in  very  good  taste,  Reader.  The  divine 
light  and  divine  scripture  had  not  been  vouchsafed  to  these 
Gentiles ;  the  children's  bread  had  not  yet  been  cast  to  them. 
Then  what  were  these  Gentiles  to  seek  after  ?  They  had,  it  is 
true,  their  varied  religions,  but  they  were  all  false ;  any  treasures 
these  Gentiles  might  lay  up  in  their  heavens — and  many,  and  great, 
and  varied  were  their  efforts  to  do  this — were  all  of  necessity  laid 
up  in  bogus  elysiums.  Under  these  circumstances  devotion  to 
mundane  good  seems  excusable  and  even  wise.  Happily  for  the 
world,  many  noble  Gentiles  had  devoted  themselves  to  seek  after 
wisdom,  and  art,  and  knowledge ;  and  in  that  glorious  search  had 
produced  imperishable  works  which  mankind  yet  prize  and  treasure, 
and  which  will,  we  believe,  continue  to  be  treasured  and  prized 
after  holy  writs  of  all  the  many  kinds  have  been  forgotten. 

Jesus  adds  that  "  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 
need   of   all   these  things."     It   is    clear    by    the   nature   of   the 
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hypothesis  itself  that  a  heavenly  Father  is  perfectly  cognizant 
of  these  and  of  all  other  needs  of  man  and  of  all  other  sentient 
creatures.  But  bitter  experience  shows  us  that  such  cognizance  in 
no  way  implies  a  satisfaction  of  such  needs,  either  in  spiritual  or 
material  things.  The  appalling  spiritual  neglect  for  thousands  of 
years  of  the  Gentiles  just  so  feelingly  referred  to  shows  us  how 
little  man's  need  implies  Heaven's  attention.  And  as  we  have 
remarked  already,  the  sieges  of  Christian  cities,  and  endless  other 
illustrations,  show  us  that  Christian  hunger,  like  other  human  or 
other  animal  privation,  cannot  in  any  way  regard  divine  knowledge 
thereof  as  any  guarantee  of  alleviation. 

Putting  things,  therefore,  in  their  order  of  real  importance,  Jesus 

bids   his   hearers    first    of    all    to    seek    the 
33  Eut  seek  ye  first  _  „      ~    ..  -,-,.  .    •,  , 

the  kingdom  of  God,      kingdom     of     God     and     his     righteousness. 

and  his  righteousness;       TT      •          -i  ,1  •        i  e         ^  j.  i 

and  all    these  things      Having  done  this — having  found,  or,  at  least, 

having  sought  the    kingdom  in  question — all 

the  lesser,  though  necessary  material  things   to  which  so  much 

reference  has  just  been  made,  will,  says  Jesus,  "be  added  unto  you." 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  obviously,  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
phrase,  a  desirable  object  of  human  search.  It  seems  a  pity,  and 
also  surprising,  that  it  should  need  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
search  in  order  to  be  discovered.  It  seems  to  be  an  instinctive 
human  feeling  that  such  a  kingdom  should,  and  would,  be  so 
conspicuous,  so  clear,  so  bright,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  being 
confused,  doubted,  or  mistaken  by  men. 

Alas,  Reader,  not  to  mention  other  men,  even  Christians  them- 
selves have  never,  from  the  very  first  up  to  this  present,  ceased  to 
dispute  and  to  quarrel — and  have  often  even  fought — about  this 
same  kingdom ;  and  in  a  languid  way  continue  to  do  so  yet.  Nor, 
though  Jesus  bids  these  hearers  seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  does  he 
tell  them  how  to  find  it.  We  now,  of  course,  know  that  Jesus 
himself  is  the  only  way  to  that  kingdom.  But  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  strange  reticence  here  and  so  long  afterwards  preserved  by 
Jesus  as  to  his  Christship,  it  is  not  discernible  how  these  hearers 
were  to  find  the  concealed  key  to  heaven's  kingdom. 

"  All  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  The  many  and 
immense  promises  made  to  his  believers  by  Jesus  in  these  Gospels 
are  a  very  striking  feature  thereof.  How  faith  to  the  amount  of  a 
mustard  seed  in  extent  will  cast  mountains  into  the  sea;  how 
"  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer  believing,  ye  shall 
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receive ;  "  how  belief  would  enable  men  to  do  greater  tilings  than 
he  himself  had  done  ;  how  even  in  snch  purely  material  things  as 
handling  serpents  and  drinking  deadly  things  with  safety  Christian 
believers  were  to  be  wonderfully  endowed,  we  are  duly  apprised 
in  these  Gospels.  It  is  quite  true  that  other  religious  founders 
were  big  promisors  also,  but  none  of  them,  we  think,  quite 
equalled  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  on  this  head. 

Hence  we  see  that  to  seekers  for,  or  finders  of,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  "  all  these  things  "  were  to  be  added.  Observation  shows  us 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  many  of  the  huge  promises  of  Jesus 
are  not  operative  with  existing  Christians.  And  in  the  case  of 
the  promise  now  before  us  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discern 
any  intelligible  workings  of  it.  In  the  case  of  rich  Christians,  the 
truly  lavish  way  in  which  all  these  things  have  been  added  unto 
them  is  evident  enough.  But  the  extremely  parsimonious  manner 
in  which  all  these  things  have  been  added  unto  other  Christians ; 
not  to  name  the  way  in  which  so  many  have,  like  the  non-elect, 
been  made  to  suffer  want,  renders  a  study  of  this  curious  promise 
a  very  bootless  and  unsatisfactory  one. 

In  support  of  the  poor  and,  in  our  estimate,  most  pernicious 
teaching  here  given  to  his  hearers,  Jesus 

34  Take  therefore  no 

thought  for  the  morrow:      adduces  two  reasons ;  reasons  which  would  be 

for   the    morrow    shall  .,  .,  _..        _ 

take  thought  for  the      more  correctly  termed  excuses.     The  first  of 

things  of  itself.  Sufficient        ,,  .       ,,     ,     ..  £         ,,  111,1 

unto  the  day  it  the  evil  these  is  that  tor  the  morrow  shall  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itself."  Had  this 
ignoble  argument  been  used  by  any  one  else,  Christians  would 
rightly  have  adjudged  it  unworthy  of  refutation.  That  it  was 
spoken  by  Jesus  does  not,  to  us  at  least,  alter  its  real  value  one  iota. 
If  men  will  adopt  this  advice  and  let  the  morrow  deal  with  its 
own  affairs ;  if  they  will  discard  the  censured  habit  of  thinking  and 
pondering  to-day  of  what  shall  be  done  to-morrow ;  if  instead  of 
plowing  a.nd  sowing  they  will  consider  the  lilies  and  how  these 
grow  without  any  toil ;  if  men  will  cease  to  plan  and  scheme  for 
the  morrow — they  will  certainly  soon  discover  the  wisdom  and 
profundity  of  this  celestial  advice.  But  even  in  a  minor  sense, 
where  is  the  gain,  where  is  the  saving  of  thought,  by  the  process 
here  recommended  ?  The  thought  is  to  be  taken  after  all ;  and 
when  to-morrow's  things  are  left  until  to-morrow  to  be  thought 
about,  bitter  experience  shows  what  an  increased  amount  of 
thought  is  then  required,  and  how  ineffective  even  such  increased 
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amount  then  really  is.     It  is  precisely  by  thinking  of  to-morrow's 
affairs  in  advance  that  a  saving  of  thought  is  effected. 

To  take  great  thought  not  only  for  the  actual  to-morrow, 
but  also  for  the  more  distant  future  still,  and  to  manfully  resolve 
that  so  far  as  in  us  lies  we  will  mould  that  future  and  make  it 
what  it  ought  to  be,  are  the  great  and  the  ennobling  duties  of  all 
good  men. 

A  second  reason  or  plea  assigned  by  Jesus  against  the  practice  of 
concerning  ourselves  for  the  morrow  is  an  extremely  singular  one. 
"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  says  Jesus.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  such  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
voluntary  Creator  of  our  world  and  the  omniscient  foreseer  of  all 
the  occurrences  therein  is  an  exceedingly  candid  one.  Few  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  that  the  daily  evil  in  our  world  is  quite  sufficient. 
How  far  an  adoption  of  Jesus'  recommendation  would  lessen  the  sum- 
total  of  daily  evil  is  a  query  on  which  much  thought  need  not  be 
bestowed.  It  is  a  belief  as  inspiriting  as  it  is  just  that  by  his  own  fore- 
sight and  forethought ;  by  the  exercise  of  thrift,  of  providence,  and  the 
making  provision  for  and  the  anticipation  of  the  needs  of  even  a 
distant  future ;  and  by  planning  and  taking  much  thought  concerning 
not  only  the  coming  morrow,  but  the  coming  years,  man  has  lessened, 
does  lessen,  and  will  yet  more  and  more  lessen  the  evil  he  has  been 
so  plentifully  left  to  encounter. 


MATTHEW  VII. 

CHRISTIAN  expositors  differ  considerably  in  their  expoundings  of 
CHAPTER  VII.          this     dictum    of   the     Master.      The    literal 
meaning  of  the  phrase  cannot  be  entertained. 
TO  consider,  weigh,  and  judge  the  actions  and 
Cdo*gs  H7lyexfiorZSh  %      condllct  of  our  fellow-men  are  not  only  just 
15      and    Pr°Per>    bnt  also   obligatory.      Whether 


to  beware  of  false  we   wisn  to   do  so   or  not,  we  are  bound  to 

prophets,  21  not  to  be  .                        ,             . 

hearers,  but  doers  of  consider  and  approve  or  disapprove  the  actions 

of  the  word  :  24  like  __                                        , 

houses  buiided  on  a  of  those  around  us.     We  also  leel  that  others 

rock,  26  and  not  on  the  .           .    .                 -i    ,1     •          A- 

sand.  must  also  form  their  opinions  and  their  esti- 

Uudgenot.thatyebe  ,                 -,,,,•             -i    •         >i. 

not  judged.  mates  of  ourselves,  and  that  in  so  doing  they 

are    acting   in   a  perfectly    just    and    sensible  manner.       Men's 
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actions,  our  own  included,  excite  our  like  and  dislike,  our  praise 
and  our  condemnation,  whether  we  will  or  not.  And  from  the 
most  momentous  decisions  of  our  lives  down  to  the  details  of  every- 
day life  we  are  compelled  to  feel  and  to  give  effect  to  the  approbation 
or  disapprobation  courses  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  ourselves  and  of 
others  excite  in  us. 

Literal  compliance  with  this  injunction  being  an  impossibility, 
what  was  it  that  Jesus  meant  men  to  understand  thereby?  A 
problem  which  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  not  seldom  left  to  the 
solution  of  his  followers. 

Some  of  those  followers  say  we  ought  to  carry  out  this  injunction 
as  far  as  possible  by,  if  not  ignoring,  yet  by  abstaining  from  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  others,  by  withholding  the  expres- 
sion of  the  feelings  that  conduct  may  produce  in  us,  and  by  leaving 
judgment  entirely  to  heaven  itself.  This  is  a  view  but  few  would 
adopt  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  For  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  praise  and  censure  of  our  fellows  are  potent  and  on  the  whole 
very  salutary  influences  as  encouragements  to  good  and  deterrents 
from  evil,  the  stifling  of  our  judgments  or  the  expression  of  them 
thus  enjoined  is  neither  candid  nor  wholesome,  and  has  a  great  deal 
of  hollowness  in  it. 

The  general  exposition  of  this  exhortation  of  Jesus  is  that  in 
forbidding  judgment  of  others  he  really  meant  harsh,  hasty, 
and  unfair  judgment.  This  saying  of  Jesus  is  thus,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  simultaneously  converted  into  good  sense  and  into 
a  very  tame  platitude.  The  proscription  of  a  useful  and  necessary 
function  by  way  of  enjoining  a  proper  exercise  of  that  function  does 
not  seem  a  very  brilliant  or  promising  way  of  making  for  the  labter 
object. 

As  if  to  at  once  stultify  the  injunction  just  given,  Jesus  proceeds 

2  Por  with  what  jude-      to  declare  tliat  we  sha11  ourselves  be  judged 

£en>uJeeau-dgancle  with      Precise^7  as  we  exercise  that  just  proscribed 

^h^  ^t88111*6  ye  mete'      faculty  towards  others.     If  we   judge  others 

it  shall  be  measured  to  .        J  .  .  ,     -,     , 

you  again.  fairly,  justly,  and  charitably,  we  shall  be  thus 

judged  ourselves,  and  vice  versa.  But  in  what  way  this  supports 
the  proposition  that  we  are  not  to  judge  at  all  is  not  discernible ; 
indeed  it  seems  a  very  forcible  reason  why  we  should  train  the 
function  in  question  and  exercise  it  with  great  care  and  thought 
and  deliberation.  That  we  should  judge  others  charitably  and 
mercifully  as  well  as  righteously  is  a  proposition  all  men  would 
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assent  to.     That  we  should  not  judge  others  at  all  is  a  proposition 
at  once  impossible  and  undesirable. 

With  the  inconsistency  which  was  in  truth  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  of  his  characteristics,  Jesus  thus  proclaims  and  upholds 
that  very  lex  talionis  he  has  just  been  denouncing.  He  assures  us 
that  upon  that  ancient  but  censured  principle  heaven  itself  intends 
to  act.  Our  judgment  of  others,  be  it  what  it  may,  just  or  unjust, 
true  or  false,  harsh  or  considerate,  hasty  or  careful,  will  be  pre- 
cisely re-enacted  upon  us. 

The  nature  of  Justice  is  an  old  problem.  Long  before  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  it  had  been  discussed  by  philosophers  at  great 
length  ;  and  the  rough  and  ready  principle  of  measure  for  measure 
here  held  up  by  Jesus  as  that  of  heaven  itself  had  been  much 
debated,  its  merits  and  its  demerits,  its  strong  and  its  weak 
points  fully  entered  into.  Neither  stern  retaliation  nor  the  anti- 
podal absolute  sponging  out  of  offences  seems  to  us  a  very  high 
or  admirable  ideal.  The  tempering  of  strict  justice  with  mercy  is 
the  ideal  good  men  set  before  themselves,  and  in  modern  adminis- 
trations of  justice  it  is  an  ideal  that  to  a  large  extent  is,  we  think, 
successfully  aimed  at. 

Like  the  metaphor  of  straining   at  a  gnat  and   swallowing  a 
camel  used  by  Jesus  later  on,  this  imagery  of 

3  And  why  beholdest       ,        .  -i  •  ,  T         , 

thou  the  mote  that  is  in      having  a  beam  in  one  s  own  eye  and  yet  per- 
coLdeSr>Snpyte'  the      ceiving  a  small  splinter  in  the  eye  of  another, 


ownmeyehat  is  ™  **"  was  a  phrase  or  proverb  then  current,  and  both 
were  expressions  evidently  thought  to  make 
UP  in  force  what  the7  obviously  lacked  in 

behold,   a   beam  is   in       -facfA 
thine  own  eye?  taste. 

J^SSSRSA      To  first  cleanse  our  own  ways  before  re- 

thine  own  eye;  and  then      preaching  another  is   doubtless   good  advice, 

shalt  thou  see  clearly  to       *  _ 

cast  out  the  mote  out  of  advice  even  then  as  venerable  as  good. 
thy  brother's  eye.  ,,  .... 

But  the  shutting  of  our  eyes  to  the  failings, 

if  grave  ones,  of  others,  or  the  shutting  of  their  eyes  to  our  own 
failings,  is  in  no  way  to  be  commended.  "  Why  beholdest  thou  ?  " 
The  answer  to  this  query  is  simple  enough.  It  is  because  observ- 
ing and  pointing  out  to  each  other  our  respective  shortcomings  is 
far  and  away  the  likeliest  known  way  of  their  being  got  rid  of  on 
both  sides.  And  if  any  one  has  a  beam  in  his  eye  and  is  not 
conscious  of  it  or  considers  it  not,  it  is  quite  time  a  brother  or  some 
one  else  apprised  him  of  the  fact.  Indeed,  such  pointing  out  by 
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brother  to  brother  in  a  kind  and  gentle  way  is  exactly  what  wise 
and  sensible  brothers  both  would  and  should  do.  And  not  brothers 
only,  but  also  friends  and  all  well-wishers.  Nor  should  conscious- 
ness of  failings  of  our  own  in  the  slightest  degree  prevent  the 
discharge  of  this  duty.  Our  own  weaknesses  and  faults  may  be, 
and  often  are,  quite  other  than  those  of  our  brother,  our  friend,  and 
our  neighbour ;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  give  each 
other  mutually  the  advice  and  the  expostulation  we  may  severally 
need. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  especially  with  small,  inferior  natures,  much 
ungenerous  and  often  unjust  fault-finding;  and  so  far  as  these 
observations  of  Jesus  may  be  and  help  to  be  condemnatory  thereof 
well  and  good.  Like  so  many  other  human  actions,  criticism  is 
good  and  is  bad  entirely  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  made. 

In  the  last  Gospel  we  read  how  in  the  case  of  a  woman  taken  in 
the  act  of  adultery  Jesus  bade  only  those  themselves  without  sin  to 
cast  a  stone  at  her.  It  is  not  desirable  to  stone  adulterers  or  any 
one  else ;  and  in  countermanding  that  method  of  proceeding  to  such 
and  to  other  offenders  which  he  had  once  enjoined,  Jesus  is  much 
to  bo  applauded.  But  a  woman  taken  in  the  act  of  adultery  ought 
to  be  reproached  by  somebody ;  and  as  there  has  never  been  more 
than  one  faultless  human  being,  it  is  necessary  for  people  who  are 
not  themselves  altogether  without  sins  to  undertake  such  bounden 
duty.  The  sentimentalism  which  tells  us  that  we  must  not  point 
out  and  denounce  wrong- doing  in  others  because  we  are  not  our- 
selves spotless  is  but  a  poor  burlesque  upon  the  real  virtue  of 
considerateness  and  of  mercy,  and  at  the  same  time  upon  the  virtue 
of  modesty  also. 

What  Jesus  meant  his  hearers  and  means  us  to  understand  by 

6  IT    Give  not  that      "  that  which  is  holy"  and  by  "your  pearls," 

which  is  holy  unto  the      and  whom  or  what  by  dogs  and  swine,  it  is 

dof?s,    neither    cast    ye        .  * 

your  pearls  before  swine,      indeed  hard  to  make  out.    As  men  do  not  give 

lest  they  trample  them  .  . 

under  their  feet,  and  holy  things  to  dogs  nor  oner  pearls  to  swine  in 
turn  again  and  rend  you.  °  •<;,,-.,  i, 

any  natural  sense,  it  is  mamiest  that  such  terms 

must  have  some  inner  and  hidden  meanings.  These  inner  and 
spiritual  meanings  theologians  accordingly  extract;  at  great 
length,  with  great  ingenuity,  but,  unhappily,  with  perplexing 
diversity  also. 

The  most  general  explication  is  to  the  effect  that  by  that  which 
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is  holy  religious  truth,  or  knowledge,  or  privilege,  is  meant ;  by  your 
pearls,  divine  wisdom  or  true  human  wisdom  ;  and  that  by  dogs 
and  swine  degraded  human  beings  are  referred  to,  or  otherwise  the 
evil  passions  and  tendencies  found  in  human  beings  are  thus 
alluded  to.  But  is  not  Christianity  understood  to  especially  address 
itself  to  the  fallen  and  degraded  ? 

Further  on,  we  shall  find  Jesus  forbidding  the  children's  bread 
to  be  thrown  to  dogs  under  circumstances  that  render  his  meaning 
quite  clear  on  that  occasion.  What  the  more  general  proposition 
here  laid  down  was  intended  to  convey  seems  very  uncertain.  As 
there  is  no  urgent  need  for  this  verse  to  be  deciphered  it  seems  best 
to  leave  it  unexplained. 

Jesus  now  exhorts  his  hearers  to  ask,  to  seek,  and  to  knock  ;  such 

petitions,  as  we  learn  from  what  follows,  to  be 
7 1[  Ask,  and  it  shall  be       r'  . 

given  you;  seek,  and  ye      addressed  to  their  .bather  in  heaven.     In  all 

shall  find;  knock,  and  , 

it  shall  be  opened  unto  ages,  before  this  time  as  since,  men  have  copi- 
ously acted  upon  this  advice ;  immeasurable 
volumes  of  prayer  and  supplication  have  gone  up  to  heaven  from 
human  lips.  It  is  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  supplication  and 
"  much  speaking  "  has  been  in  connexion  with  false  religions.  But 
that  has  clearly  been  the  misfortune,  not  the  fault,  of  such 
supplicants. 

It  certainly  appears  to  mortals  that  the  paucity  of  true  prayer, 
and  the  copious  quantity  of  false  which  have  ever  been  sent  up  to 
heaven  from  our  race,  cannot  but  have  been  painful  to  Jesus  and 
his  Father.  Even  now  but  a  slender  proportion  of  the  prayers 
sent  up  to  heaven  are  to  Jesus,  taking  even  as  valid  all  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  very  varied  "  household  "  of  Christian  faith ;  though 
the  strained  relations  and  mutual  suspicions  prevailing  in  that 
household,  and  the  not  seldom  openly  and  mutually  hostile  prayer 
sent  up  therefrom,  make  it  impossible  to  see  how  the  whole  of  it 
can  possibly  be  agreeable  to  Jesus. 

Jesus  goes  on  to  assure  his  listeners  that  <4  every  one  that  asketh 

receive th  ;  "  that  the  seeker  finds;  and  that  to 
8  For  every  one  that       . -,      ,          ,         ..   .  -,       ml_  .,      T 

asketh  receiveth ;  and      the  knocker  it  is  opened.     The  necessity  Jesus 

he  that  seeketh  findeth ;       -,  » ,  ,         -,  i_  •      j_i       i       •  £ 

and  to  him  that  knock-      has  so  often  placed  upon  his   theologians   or 
u  be  opened.        qualifving   his  own   statements   is   here   very 

patent ;  and  the  many  conditions  precedent  which  those  learned 
and  pious  men  lay  before  us  as  essential  to  the  securing  of  the 
promises  here  given  are  undoubtedly  trying  and  discouraging. 
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These  conditions  we  are  told  were  implied  by  Jesns,  but,  unhappily, 
according  to  a  practice  very  common  to  him,  not  stated. 

Indeed,  much  mystery  undoubtedly  hangs  over  this  willingness 
of  the  Father  in  heaven  to  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him. 
The  obvious  fact  that  good  things  are  constantly  being  prayed  for 
by  good  men,  and  yet  not  granted  by  the  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
is  a  very  sorrowful  fact.  This  non-response  to  good  men's  prayers 
for  good  things  has  greatly  exercised  theologians,  and  they  provide 
us  with  a  great  variety  of  explanations  intended  to  obviate  the 
difficulty.  The  good  man  is  not  as  good  as  he  might  be ;  he  is 
wanting  in  faith  at  the  time  of  prayer ;  the  good  things  he  prays 
for  are  not  really  good — this  is  a  very  dangerous  plea ;  the  things 
are  good,  but  the  time  for  them  has  not  yet  arrived ;  these  and 
many  others  are  the  reasons  tendered  to  us  for  heaven's  non- 
compliance  with  so  many  of  the  excellent  prayers  sent  up  thereto. 
Of  the  soundness  of  these  pleas  we  will  offer  no  opinion.  All 
we  can  say  is  that,  if  true,  they  show  that  the  qualifications  of 
Jesus'  original  statement,  "  For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth," 
thus  shown  to  be  needed,  are  very  discouraging.  How  often,  alas  ! 
is  this  the  case  with  those  statements  ! 

In  these  latter  ages  men,  and  especially  the  better  types  of  our 
species,  have  relied  much  less  upon  prayer  and  much  more  upon 
themselves.  In  these  later  times  man  has  asked,  sought,  and 
knocked,  and  has  received,  found,  and  opened.  But  it  has  not  been 
from  heaven,  but  from  Nature.  The  glorious  discoveries  and 
achievements  of  these  latter  centuries  have  not  come  from  prayer, 
but  from  the  labour  and  the  study  of  man  himself.  The  long 
and  dreary  ages  of  faith  and  prayer  may  prove  to  be  rich  in 
heavenly  fruits.  But  they  were  dismally  barren  of  any  useful 
results  here. 

In  support  and  in  illustration  of  their  heavenly  Father's  willing- 
ness to  give  men  good  things,  Jesus  asks  his 
9  Or    what    man    is  ,  .  .  '       . 

there  of  you,  whom  if      hearers  which  ot  them  will  give  nis  son  a  stone 

his  son  ask  bread,  will  .         .  .       „       ,          ,  ,   . .  i  -> 

he  give  him  a  stone?  when  he  asks  tor  bread,  or  a  serpent  11  ne  asKs 
will  he  give  him  a  ser-  for  fish  ;  or,  as  added  in  the  third  Gospel,  a 
scorpion  if  he  asks  an  egg.  This  is  an  analogy 
and  a  line  of  argument  that  must  not  be  pressed  home;  that 
require,  indeed,  a  very  delicate  and  dainty  application.  The  good 
things  that  heaven  gives  the  human  race  are  much  mixed  with 
things  of  another  kind;  and  blessings  and  enlightenments  are 
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withheld  by  heaven  that  would  not  be  withheld  by  any  good  man 
from  his  son. 

It  also  appears  that  this  gift  of  good  things  from  the  heavenly 
Father  needs  much  importuning.  For  in  the  version  of  this  portion 
of  this  "  sermon  "  found  in  the  third  Gospel,  the  verses  we  are  now 
dealing  with  are  preceded  by  the  following  passage  :  "  Which  of 
yon  shall  have  a  friend,  and  shall  go  unto  him  at  midnight  and  say 
unto  him,  Friend  lend  me  three  loaves  ;  for  a  friend  of  mine  in  his 
journey  is  come  to  me  and  I  have  nothing  to  set  before  him  ?  And 
he  from  within  shall  answer  and  say,  Trouble  me  not ;  the  door  is 
now  shut  and  my  children  are  with  me  in  bed  ;  I  cannot  rise  and 
give  thee.  I  say  unto  you,  Though  he  will  not  rise  and  give  him 
because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  because  of  his  importunity  he  will  rise 
and  give  him  as  many  as  he  needeth.  And  I  say  unto  you,  Ask  and 
it  shall  be  given ;  "  seek,  &c.  Though  the  comparisons  contained 
in  this  simile,  and  that  involved  in  the  very  similar  parable  of  the 
unjust  judge,  also  given  in  that  third  Gospel,  are  not  very  flattering 
to  Jehovah,  the  "  moral "  of  both  illustrations  is  certainly  clear 
enough.  Our  heavenly  Father,  like  our  earthly  one,  can  be  some- 
times got  to  give  way  by  dint  of  repeated  importunings. 

Continuing  his  argument,  Jesus  asks  his  hearers  if  they,  "  being 
evil,"  have  the  kindness  and  intelligence  not  to 
evil  ?now  hcw'to^ive  S^ve  their  sons  stones  and  serpents  in  place  of 
^read  and  fish,  "how  much  more"  will  the 
neavenly  Father  give  good  things  when  asked. 
Tlie  tllird  G"osPel  version  Of  this  verse  gives  it, 
"  If  ye  then  being  evil  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father 
give  the  holy  spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ?  "  Which  of  the  two 
versions  of  this  saying  was  the  one  actually  used  by  Jesus  cannot 
be  determined.  But  it  is  clear  that  spiritual  gifts  are  the  only  ones 
now  specially  given  to  true  believers  by  the  heavenly  Father, 
inasmuch  as  the  possession  by  believers  of  any  other  kinds  of  "  good 
things  "  is  not  greater  than  that  of  non-believers  and  non-prayers. 
The  point  of  this  "  therefore,"  as  of  some  other  therefores  we 
12  Thereforeallthin*8  meet  witn  in  these  Gospels,  is  not  very  ap- 
Ihaf  SShoSrt  do  to  Parent-  As  connecting  the  maxim  which  follows 
ttem?°fortaisni80the  **  w^  *^e  verses  and  *ne  reasoning  which 
law  aAd  the  prophets.  precede  it,  this  "  therefore  "  needs  very  careful, 
not  to  say  cautious,  contemplation ;  for  the  idea  that  Jehovah 
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does  to  others  as  he  would  wish  to  be  done  to,  would,  we  suppose, 
"be  regarded  as  somewhat  irreverent — though  why,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  say. 

The  famous  apothegm  found  in  this  verse  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  glamour  which  religious  feeling  and  preposses- 
sions can  throw  over  the  plainest  and  simplest  things.  This  maxim 
was  long  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  a  manifestly  divine  pro- 
fundity ;  as  peculiarly  and  distinctively  Jesus'  own ;  and  on  that 
account,  more  probably,  than  on  account  of  its  own  inherent  merits, 
it  has  received  the  title  of  the  golden  rule.  But  this  golden  rule 
was  in  the  world  long  before  Jesus  of  Nazareth  came  to  it.  Indeed, 
the  many  who  had  given  expression  to  this  maxim  previously  to 
Jesus  shows  that  so  far  from  the  thought  and  the  sentiment  con- 
tained in  this  adage  being  profound,  they  were  in  truth  obvious  and 
conspicuous.  The  great  prophet  of  China  had  laid  down  this  rule 
many  centuries  before  Jesus.  It  was  enunciated  by  the  great 
Stagyrite.  And  in  varying  forms,  both  axiomatic  and  otherwise,  it 
may  be  met  with  in  many  ancient  writings.  Curiously  enough,  the 
amiable  Hillel  had  not  only  laid  down  this  very  maxim,  but  also 
even  the  additional  remark  here  made  by  Jesus,  that  the  principle 
in  question  was  the  sum  and  essence  of  the  law.  In  the  view  that 
the  Mosaic  law  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  this  maxim,  it  is 
possible  to  concur  only  with  large  reservations ;  large  portions  of 
the  Mosaic  code  being  based  upon  a  principle  of  odious  and  selfish 
exclusiveness  and  of  unfeeling  treatment  of  others,  which  is  not  far 
from  an  approach  to  the  antithesis  of  the  aphorism  before  us.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  true  that  all  wise  and  just  law  is  an 
expression  of  the  idea  of  this  maxim ;  a  recognition  of  the  restraints 
and  the  obligations  mutually  due  from  ourselves  to  others,  and  from 
others  to  ourselves. 

In  the  wording  of  this  exhortation,  Jesus  seems  to  have  specially 
intended  to  exclude  all  limitations  and  qualifications  of  the  rule. 
"  All  things  whatsoever  "  is  as  universal  and  exceptionless  as  it  is 
possible  for  language  to  be.  The  only  restriction  consistent  with 
the  rule  as  here  laid  down,  is  the  circumscription  of  our  own  wishes 
of  what  others  should  do  to  us  which  we  may  voluntarily  impose 
upon  ourselves,  and  thus  correspondingly  limit  what  we  feel  called 
upon  to  do  to  others  ourselves.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the 
numerous  practical  qualifications  necessary  to  prevent  this  golden 
rule  from  becoming  practical  quixotism  and  actual  absurdity. 
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The  real  value  of  this  golden  maxim,  as  of  many  other  amiable 
adages  and  proverbs  of  a  like  kind,  is  the  aid  it  may  afford 
in  cultivating  sympathy  with  others — a  pre-eminently  desirable 
object  amongst  mankind.  To  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  others ; 
to  realize  as  far  as  we  can  their  beliefs,  convictions,  and  purposes ; 
to  enter  into  their  feelings,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears,  is  most 
salutary  to  us  in  every  way ;  and  not  least  because  it  is  eminently 
truth-promoting. 

The  fierce  antipathies,  the  bigotries,  and  the  deductions  that  our 
own  consciousness  is  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  beliefs,  which  led  to 
the  endless  asperities  of  the  past,  and  which,  even  less  than  three 
centuries  ago,  led  men  to  the  appalling  cruelties  then  inflicted, 
arose  from  this  want  of  projecting  ourselves  into  the  places  of 
others.  And  though  the  mild  conflicts  and  softened  controversies 
of  these  latter  times  leave  little  to  be  wished  for  as  regards  outward 
form,  there  is  still  unquestionably  great  room  for  more  real 
appreciation  and  sympathy  amongst  men. 

So  great,  however,  has  been  the  growth  amongst  men  in  these 
latter  times  of  the  social  and  altruistic  spirit  in  all  its  forms ;  so 
great  has  been  the  replacement  of  rivalry  and  competition  by 
mutual  and  co-operative  processes ;  and  so  great  are  the  further 
changes  in  the  like  direction  clearly  impending,  that  some  good 
thinkers  have  raised  a  warning  voice  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  preserving  and  honouring  the  self -regarding  feelings 
and  instincts  of  our  race.  The  revelations  of  Evolution  that  com- 
petition results  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest  are  dwelt  upon  as 
showing  that  that  process  cannot  be  dispensed  with  amongst 
mankind. 

It  is  good  and  proper  that  such  considerations  should  be  pointed 
out.  The  motive-power  supplied  by  self-interest,  and  the  real 
benefits  of  the  various  competitive  processes  are  too  clear  to  be 
denied.  But  these  thinkers  do  not  recommend  us  to  go  back  to 
any  of  the  happily  discarded  human  rivalries  that  have  been 
dispensed  with  ;  and  in  what  has  yet  been  done,  or  is  likely  soon 
to  be  done,  in  this  altruistic  direction,  we  have  not  reached  a  point 
where  any  of  the  forms  of  self-regard  that  are  really  worth 
preserving  have  been  at  all  jeopardized. 

Even  if  survival  of  the  fittest  meant  survival  of  the  best  and  the 
highest,  which  we  are  far  from  being  sure  is  the  case  altogether, 
we  entirely  decline  to  recognize  the  processes  of  Nature  to  that  end 
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as  standards  for  human  imitation.  But  apart  from  such  a  con- 
sideration, the  history  of  the  substitution  of  the  principle  of 
mutuality  for  that  of  selfishness  amongst  men  has  abundantly 
shown  that  the  methods  of  Nature  are  capable  in  this  respect  of 
being  greatly  improved  upon.  Many  of  Nature's  doings  are 
execrable ;  and  if  the  sad  spectacle  shown  in  animated  Nature 
ends  in  a  satisfactory  outcome,  that  is  no  proof  that  Nature's 
methods  to  that  end  are  either  the  only  ones  or  the  best  ones.  The 
coming  triumphs  of  mutuality  over  the  principle  of  every  man  for 
himself,  will  show  the  great  gain  therefrom  as  clearly  as  past 
triumphs  of  a  like  kind  have  done.  Whether  it  is  better  for  each 
man  to  be  selfish,  taking  into  account  his  own  gain  therefrom  and 
his  losses  from  the  selfishness  of  others,  or  it  is  better  for  each  to 
limit  his  own  self-seeking  and  benefit  from  that  limitation  in 
others,  is  a  problem  the  main  answer  to  which  experience  shows 
us  there  is  no  possible  doubt  of. 

Some  of  the  transitions  from  subject  to  subject  in  this  sermon 

is  f  Enter    e  in  at      are  ex*remely  sudden ;  and  unless  we  suppose 

the    strait    gate :  for      there  to  have  been  some  connecting  thoughts 

wide   zs  the  gate,  and 

broad  is  the  way,  that      and  links  not  here  reported,  hearers  must  have 

leadeth  to  destruction, 

and   many   there    be      felt  their  minds  and  thoughts  appealed  to  in 

which  go  in  thereat: 

a  somewhat  unpleasantly  abrupt  manner. 

Jesus  here  bids  his  hearers  enter  in  at  "the  strait  gate."  It  is 
not  apparent  how  these  hearers  were  to  discover  where  this  strait 
gate  was,  nor  how  it  was  to  be  got  through.  We,  of  course,  now 
know  that  Jesus  himself  is  this  gate  ;  that  he  is  the  only  way,  the  sole 
avenue,  that  leads  to  life.  But  it  is  not  evident  how  these  people 
could  ascertain  this.  Apart  from  the  doubtful  question  whether 
the  atonement  effected  by  Jesus  some  three  years  after  this 
operated  retrospectively,  it  is  quite  certain  these  hearers  were  not 
aware  they  were  listening  to  the  Christ ;  for  long  after  this  that  vital 
fact  was  forbidden  by  Jesus  to  be  disclosed  to  any  man.  How  these 
particular  people  were  to  discover  and  get  through  this  strait  gate, 
however,  is  but  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  general  question 
here  raised.  How  the  myriads  of  human  beings  who  lived  in  the 
thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian  plan  of  redemption  was 
effected  could  possibly  find  salvation  and  the  strait  gate  leading 
thereto  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  mysteries,  and  one  of  the  painful 
features,  of  the  Christian  scheme  which  no  suggestions  yet  offered 
on  the  point  in  any  way  explain  or  assuage.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
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to  dwell  upon  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  grave  and  most  sorrowful 
as  it  seems  to  be.  The  straitness  of  the  gate  that  has  led  to  life 
during  the  past  eighteen  and  a  half  centuries,  and  the  few  who 
have  found  it  and  entered  it  are  of  themselves  a  sufficiently 
oppressive  and  melancholy  object  of  contemplation. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  had  some  reason  given 
for  the  straitness  of  the  gate  and  narrowness  of  the  way  that  lead 
to  life.  Strait  gates  and  narrow  ways  are  not  in  themselves  either 
beautiful  or  admirable.  Broad  ways,  good  roads,  and  wide  gates 
are  certainly  in  themselves  better  and  nobler  things  than  their 
opposites.  Unhappily,  as  is  often  the  case  in  other  instances,  the 
"  for  "and  the  "because"  here  used  by  Jesus  do  not  throw  any 
light  whatever  upon  the  subject. 

The  gate  and  the  road  to  destruction,  says  Jesus,  are  wide 
ones.  As  a  natural  consequence  many  go  in  thereat.  Where  the 
responsibility  rests  for  this  most  deplorable  fact,  seems  a  very  open 
question.  Pious  disputants  try  to  throw  this  responsibility  upon 
man  himself,  but  make  out  a  very  poor  case  against  him.  The 
admitted  fact  that  this  unhappy  state  of  things  is  the  work  of  the 
great  Enemy  of  mankind  in  the  first  instance  is  an  explanation,  but 
only  a  proximate  one.  The  exoneration  of  Omnipotence  on  this 
matter  is  the  real  task  theologians  have  before  them ;  a  task  which, 
as  with  the  defence  of  the  thesis  of  the  authorship  of  Nature  by  a 
good  and  almighty  being,  can  only  be  effected  by  the  interception 
and  arrest  of  human  reason  at  some  intermediate  link  or  other  in 
the  chain  of  argumentation,  or  by  the  hoisting  of  the  flag  of 
inscrutability. 

Be  the  explanation  what  it  may,  the  width  of  the  gate  and  the 
breadth  of  the  way  leading  to  religious  destruction  are  most 
regrettable ;  and  it  is  not  discernible  how  men  up  to  this  time 
could  possibly  escape  them.  For  how  even  could  those  noble 
thinkers  and  truth-seekers  who  lived  many  centuries  before  Jesus, 
and  whose  works  are  yet  with  us,  written  in  the  very  language 
used  by  this  Gospel,  if  not  by  Jesus  himself — how  could  even  these 
men  ever  have  discovered  the  strait  gate  and  narrow  way  that 
lead  to  life  ?  Mankind,  it  is  true,  had  never  been  wanting  in 
volunteer  guides  who  offered  to  show  and  lead  men  into  the  path- 
way to  life  and  bliss.  The  multiplicity  of  these  guides,  indeed, 
was  an  aggravation  of  the  difficulty ;  for  though  in  these  later 
ages  it  has  been  a  common  fashion  to  regard  the  great  creed- 

10 
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makers  with  much  leniency  and  even  partial  approbation,  does  not 
Jesus  expressly  tell  us  that  all  who  came  before  himself  were 
thieves  and  robbers  ?  And  have  not  those  of  the  same  kind  who 
have  come  since  been  so  also  ? 

Having  thus  declared  the  breadth  of  the  way  leading  men  to 

destruction,  Jesus  goes  on  to  declare  the  strait- 
14  Because   strait   is 

the  gate,  and  narrow  is  ness  of  the  gate  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
the  way,  which  leadeth  ,•,,-,  -,  •• . »  -,  -,•  , 

unto  life,  and  few  there  wav  that  lead  to  life  ;  adding  the  appal  lino: 
be  that  find  it.  ,  ,,  ,,  ,  „  ,  . ,  „ 

statement  "  and  few  there  be  that  find  it. 

It  must  be  owned  that  a  very  strait  gateway  and  a  very 
narrow  road  will  accommodate  the  "  heirs  of  salvation."  Whether 
those  heirs  were  intended,  as  some  Christians  think,  or  were  not 
intended,  as  other  Christians  maintain,  to  be  so,  it  is  very  palpable 
that  they  are  a  very  slender  minority  of  our  species.  In  this 
respect  the  true  religion  resembles  the  false  ones.  The  adherents 
of  any  given  religious  faith  are  a  small  minority  of  our  race ;  and 
the  net  result  of  Christianity,  as  of  every  other  system,  is  the 
salvation  of  the  few  and  the  destruction  of  the  many.  How  any 
real  love  to  mankind  can  be  recognized  in  a  scheme  of  salvation 
having  such  a  result  is  only  discernible  to  the  eye  of  faith.  And 
few  things  in  our  world  are  more  truly  odious  than  the  half- 
sneeriiig  pity  with  which  the  adherents  of  one  creed  and  scheme 
regard  the  adherents  of  another,  and  often  even  the  adherents  of 
sub-divisions  of  their  own. 

Every  day,  Header,  65,000  human  souls  leave  our  planet  en  route 
to  heaven  and  to  hell.  The  proportions  wending  their  way  to 
each  of  those  destinations, — the  few  and  the  many, — are  such  as 
to  appal  the  hardest  heart,  to  make  us  groan  and  bewail  the  very 
existence  of  our  race. 

Whence  the  75,000  little  souls  that  arrive  here  daily  come,  even 
theologians  do  not  seem  to  know.  But  this  we  know  ;  that  if  any 
religion  whatever  be  true  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  vast 
bulk  of  those  little  creatures  had  they  never  alighted  on  our 
earth. 

This  daily  flight  of  that  vast  array  of  human  ghosts  is  made  up 
from  Iceland  and  from  Africa,  from  Mexico  and  from  Japan ; 
made  up  of  those  who  have  breathed  their  last  in  the  faiths  of 
endless  jarring  creeds,  and  with  no  creed  at  all.  Whilst  the  good 
Christian  may  rejoice  as  he  thinks  of  the  few  who  daily  augment 
the  redeemed  and  swell  the  volume  of  hallelujahs  to  Jehovah  and 
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the  Lamb,  may  we  not  ask  him,  Reader,  to  spare  a  sigh,  if  not  a 
tear,  for  the  many  who  daily  wend  their  way  to  the  everlasting 
fire  into  which  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  has  announced  his  intention 
of  placing  them  ? 

We  hear  much  of  the  comfort  and  solace  of  a  religious  belief. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  fact.  The  soothing  and  the 
blissful  anticipation  which  every  creed  can  give  to  its  true  votary 
is  sufficiently  obvious ;  though  it  is  confessedly  mixed,  even  in  the 
most  confident  and  complacent  of  devotees,  with  much  anxiety  and 
disquietude.  And  the  rude  awakening  which  awaits  reposers  in 
false  faiths  and  misbelievers  in  the  true  one,  is  of  itself  very 
lamentable  to  think  of. 

But  the  solace  of  a  religious  belief  is  purely  personal  and 
individual.  Dark  beyond  measure  to  every  humane  man  must  his 
own  faith  feel  to  be  as  a  whole ;  and  profoundly  must  every  gentle 
and  thoughtful  man  hope  that  his  own  faith,  like  every  other, 
may  prove  to  be  unfounded.  That  every  religion  is  untrue  is  a 
happy  and  a  glorious  belief,  for  which  every  true  religious  believer 
who  is  a  true  man  would  be  willing  to  exchange  the  puny  and 
selfish  solace  his  own  creed  may  possibly  yield  him. 

"  Few  there  be  that  find  it."  Such  is  the  result,  such  the  sum 
and  effect  of  the  true  religion  in  our  world.  A  little  heaven 
and  a  large  hell  are  the  plain  issue  of  every  religious  system. 
Speaking  a  little  further  on  in  this  sermon  of  false  prophets,  Jesus 
lays  down  the  proposition  that  "  by  their  fruits  ye^shall  know  them." 
The  fruits  of  all  the  religions  in  our  world  have  been,  even  by  the 
most  friendly  estimate,  a  very  mixed  produce.  But  the  fruits  of 
one  and  all  of  the  religions  at  the  so-called  day  of  judgment  will  be 
infinitely  worse.  The  bisection  of  our  race  at  that  day  will  be  a 
sickly  spectacle  in  which  the  "glad  tidings  "  of  Christianity  and  of 
every  other  system  will  look  to  small  advantage. 

All  the  religions  are  obvious  failures.  They  are  all  failures,  not 
only  in  many  secondary  senses  not  necessary  here  to  specify,  but 
failures  in  their  main  and  primary  purpose  of  succeeding  with 
mankind.  It  is  true  several  of  them  have  had  a  measure  of 
success,  but  in  reality  it  is  much  more  correctly  the  measure  of  their 
failure.  Believers  in  every  system,  even  the  most  sanguine  ones, 
are  conscious  of  this,  and  apologists  quiet  their  reason  and  their 
hearts  in  the  best  way  they  can  ;  the  most  usual  contention  being 

10  * 
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that  men  wilfully  close  their  eyes  to  the  true  light,  a  contention 
best  left  to  the  adherents  of  the  various  true  lights  to  settle  amongst 
themselves. 

These  words  "  Few  there  be  that  find  it,"  are  the  manifest  and 
lasting  condemnation  of  Christianity,  as  of  every  other  religion ;  for 
they  are  equally  true  of  all.  It  is  idle  to  say  they  are  the  con- 
demnation of  our  race.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  system  is  ill- 
adapted  to  us,  or  we  are  ill-adapted  to  the  system.  The  result 
remains,  and  was  antecedently  manifest  to  the  all -knowing  being 
who  by  hypothesis  made  both  the  system  and  ourselves.  A  scheme 
knowingly  framed  to  produce  non-success  is  incapable  of  being 
screened ;  and  attempts  to  fasten  the  failure  upon  man  are  futile. 
By  their  fruit  ye  shall  know  them  is  a  principle  that  applies  to 
omnipotence  with  a  completeness  it  never  can  to  the  conditioned 
and  the  finite. 

Apart  from  the  destinations  to  which  the  two  roads  lead  here- 
after, this  symbolism  of  the  broad  and  narrow  ways  has  been  much 
used  as  setting  forth  and  depicting  the  course  of  human  life 
whilst  on  earth.  As  applied  to  the  Christian  life  here  we  will  only 
remark  that  that  life  is  pictured  in  very  contradictory  ways  ;  for 
whilst  some  believers  seem  to  have  been  very  happy,  others  appear  to 
have  been  very  miserable.  But  the  once  prevalent  idea  that  a  life  of 
goodness  and  virtue  on  earth  is  an  arduous  and  difficult  one,  and 
the  way  of  vice  smooth  and  easy — the  latter  a  broad  and  the  other  a 
narrow  way — is  as  false  as  any  idea  of  the  kind  well  could  be.  It 
was  once,  however,  considered  a  very  pious  theory  as  giving  support 
to  the  necessity  of  a  rectification  hereafter. 

The  truth  on  this  matter,  always  evident  to  the  best  observers,  is 
now  abundantly  clear,  to  which  the  establishment  of  the  true  theory 
of  morals  has  given  a  scientific  basis.  The  way  of  rectitude  and 
goodness  is  the  pleasant  way.  No  doubt,  as  on  other  subjects,  so- 
called  wise  sayings  and  proverbs,  secular  and  scriptural,  may  be 
quoted  on  both  sides ;  but  the  sayings  that  wisdom's  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  state 
the  real  truth.  Wrong-doing  is  a  mistake  in  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  word  mistake — an  injurious  miscalculation.  None  of  the 
conclusions  of  physical  science  are  more  certain  and  more 
unescapeable  than  that  wrong-doing  is  harmful  to  the  wrong-doer. 
Nor  are  the  most  subtle  and  refined  and  even  undiscovered  forms  of 
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evil  and  vice  any  exception  to  the  inexorable  rule ;  they  simply 
work  their  injurious  results  in  subtle  and  more  refined,  but  equally 
deleterious,  forms  also. 

"  Beware  of  false  prophets."     One  of  the  best— if  not  the  very 

is  ir  Beware  of  false     best— Pieces    of    advice     contained    in    this 
prophets,  which  come  to      sermon.     How  much  needed  this  good  advice 

you  in  sheep's  clothing, 

but  inwardly  they  are      nas  ever  been,  history  sorrowfully  attests.  For 

ravening  wolves.  *  . 

what  mean  all  the  hnge  false  religions  in  the 
world  to-day,  many  of  which  have  existed  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  which  amongst  them  yet  dominate  the  great  bulk  of  our  species? 
They  simply  mean  that  mankind  have  given  to  religious  pretenders 
an  unworthy  credence;  have  yielded  to  religious  claimants  a 
groundless  faith.  And  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  all  this, 
half  pathetic  and  half  ludicrous,  is  that  the  arrant  and  egregious 
nature  of  every  other  religion  than  his  own  is  palpable  to  the 
victim  of  each.  Pious  souls  are  fond  of  reproaching  scepticism  as 
a  cold  and  unlovable  spirit,  and  yet  when  applied  to  any  faith  but 
their  own  it  seems  to  be  so  wise  and  so  rational.  We  do  not  admit 
that  scepticism  is  in  itself  unlovable :  and  the  slowness  with  which 
it  is  surrendered  is  ever  the  measure  of  the  worth  of  the  conviction 
that  overcomes  it.  It  is  the  credulous  spirit  that  is  really  mean 
and  unlovable ;  and  of  all  the  weaknesses  of  humanity  none  is 
comparable  in  its  mischievous  and  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
weakness  of  credulity.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  like 
the  prophets  he  warns  his  hearers  to  beware  of,  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth,  as  we  shall  see,  praises  quick  and  easy  faith  when  applied 
to  himself. 

Six  centuries  after  Jesus  founded  his  faith  there  arose  a  great 
false  prophet  who  founded  a  mighty  creed  whose  adherents  equal 
probably  in  number,  and  certainly  in  intensity  of  faith,  and  who 
much  exceed  in  unanimity,  the  living  believers  in  Jesus  himself. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  great  Prophet  of  Mecca  there  have  been 
other  false  prophets  also  ;  but  happily  very  minor  ones  in  success, 
if  not  in  desert.  We  may  well  hope  that  the  race  of  false  prophets 
of  any  magnitude  has  now  ended  ;  and  we  may  well  believe  it  also, 
for  the  role  of  a  false  prophet  in  a  scientific  age  is  evidently  a  very 
uphill  one  to  play.  The  task  indeed,  even  in  comparatively  recent 
times,  has  been  essayed,  and  not  without  some  little  success.  But 
the  power  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  the  power  of  effrontery  once 
so  great  in  the  world,  have  dwindled  down  in  modern  surroundings 
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to  a  very  modest  quantum  at  the  best.  A  prophet  of  any  kind — 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  true  ones  have  ceased  to  visit  our 
earth — would  now  be  put  through  an  ordeal  little  to  his  taste, 
whether  enthusiast  or  knave.  The  hole  and  corner  effects  that  so 
often  in  superstitious  ages  sufficed  to  secure  the  faith  and  adhesion 
of  men  would  avail  naught  in  modern  conditions:  and  a  false 
prophet  would  now  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  buffoon  than  of  any- 
thing else.  The  list  of  the  world's  false  prophets  is  a  long  and 
sorrowful  one.  We  may  well  hope  and  believe  it  is  now  virtually 
closed. 

"Which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing."  This  is  a  happy 
touch.  And  in  a  long  discourse  to  his  disciples,  found  at  the  end 
of  this  Gospel,  Jesus  gives  some  other  happy  sketches  of  the  arts  of 
these  gentry,  such  as  resorting  to  "  deserts "  and  to  "  secret 
chambers,"  practices  from  which  certain  true  prophets  even  were 
not  altogether  to  be  acquitted. 

"  Sheep's  clothing."  Yes,  Reader,  all  the  religious  founders 
covered  themselves  with  a  profusion  of  sheep's  clothing,  of  the 
finest  and  woolliest  of  fleeces.  They  yearn  towards  us  ;  they  are 
full  of  tenderness ;  full  of  bowels  and  mercies ;  they  long  to 
embrace  us ;  to  hug  us  to  their  capacious  hearts,  and  to  do  us  good. 
And  the  magnificent  promises  many  of  them  hold  out  to  their 
followers  show  that  there  is  no  limit  to  their  generosity.  But 
neglect  them,  or  challenge  them,  and  all  is  changed.  To  use  a 
Christian  metaphor,  these  doves  then  become  serpents. 

Deeply  sorry  are  we  that  fidelity  to  the  object  of  this  work 
compels  us  here  to  write  that  in  this  respect  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  was  not  better  than  most  of  the  other  great  religious 
founders.  The  next  Gospel  ends  by  telling  us  that  belief  or 
damnation  was  the  last  message  Jesus  left  on  earth ;  and  further 
on  in  this  Gospel  the  painful  task  awaits  us  of  pondering  upon  the 
everlasting  fire  into  which  he  declares  it  to  be  his  intention  to  place 
men. 

Yet,  little  as  we  like,  greatly  as  we  dislike,  the  many  false 
prophets  who  have  so  successfully  palmed  themselves  upon  the  bulk 
of  mankind  we  cannot,  except  in  one  special  sense  and  to  a  limited 
extent,  concur  in  the  "  ravening  wolves  "  theory  of  them.  Conscious 
pretence,  and  pious  fraud  of  a  more  or  less  refined  kind,  were  and 
must  have  been  present  in  such  false  religious  claimants,  unless  we 
suppose  enthusiasm  or  Hallucination  of  a  very  complete  kind  which 
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is  no  doubt  possible.  But  taking  the  three  great  false  prophets 
who  sway  the  majority  of  our  species,  the  notion  that  Buddha, 
Confucius,  and  Mahomet  were  ravening  wolves  and  mere  knaves 
is  one  that  would  commend  itself  to  few  thinkers.  They  may  have 
been  self-deceived  or  may  not.  But  they  were  clearly  enthusiasts 
and  daring  dogmatists,  animated  largely,  if  not  solely,  by  a  desire 
to  enforce  upon  men  what  they  thought  to  be  good ;  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  that  end  either  sincerely  believed  themselves  to 
possess,  or  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  and  to  profess  supernatural 
illumination,  just  as  for  a  like  purpose,  so  many  ancient  lawgivers 
had  professed  it  also.  The  fruits  of  these  prophets  in  the  hereafter 
will  be  terrible  and  calamitous  indeed ;  and  we  are  not  able  to 
concur  with  those  who  maintain  that  their  fruits  here  have  been  of 
any  very  great  value  taken  as  a  whole.  But  the  ravening  wolf 
theory  of  these  great  celebrities  is  one  we  are  equally  unable  to 
adopt. 

The  test  and  criterion  of  false  prophets,  Jesus  declares  to  be  their 

"  fruits."       It  certainly   seems   a  pity   some 

16  Ye      shall     know  . ,  . ,      ,       » 

them  by  their  fruits,      more   immediate   and   less   costly  method   01 

of°  thornf1  o^  %sP<of  testing  these  personages  was  not  practicable. 
Even  in  this  chapter,  and  still  more  later  on, 
Jesus,  however,  credits  false  prophets  and  false  Christs  with  the 
ability  to  perform  mighty  works,  and  to  show  great  signs  and 
wonders,  against  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  again  and  again 
to  warn  even  his  own  Apostles.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  certainly  not 
possible  to  see  how  ordinary  people  were  to  tell  a  false  prophet 
from  a  true  one  in  any  reasonable  time. 

The  fruits  of  false  prophets  are,  in  a  purely  religious  sense,  as 
ascertained  hereafter,  fearful  and  calamitous.  But  in  an  earthly 
and  natural  sense  the  fruits  of  false  prophets  are  a  very  mixed  and 
varying  produce.  He  must  have  been  a  false  prophet  indeed  who 
taught  no  portion  of  good  amongst  his  falsehood,  and  we  may  safely 
say  there  has  never  been  such  a  one.  Many  of  the  false 
prophets  taught  some  very  excellent  things  ;  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  doubt  that  their  influence  upon  their  followers  has  in  many  ways 
been  good  and  beneficial.  What  is  claimed  for  Christianity  on  this 
point  is  equally  true  of  other  systems  ;  the  adducing  of  extra- 
natural  reasons  and  deterrents  having,  with  some  natures  at  least, 
great  and  effective  potency.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  wine  and 
of  games  of  chance,  for  example,  the  way  in  which  the  Prophet  of 
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Mecca  has  induced  250,000,000  of  people  to  be  total  abstainers  and 
non-gamblers  is  manifest.  We  are  not  approvers  of  even  good 
things  resting  for  their  practice  on  artificial  grounds  ;  bnt  the  doing  of 
good  things  from  other  grounds  than  the  true  one  is  evident  the  world 
over.  The  efficacy  and  operation  of  the  supposed  religious  sanction 
upon  a  believer  are  patent  whatever  may  be  his  creed  ;  and  are  un- 
happily independent  also  of  the  inherent  merit  of  the  thing  thus 
supposed  to  be  divinely  sanctioned.  Whether  the  command  be  to 
love  a  neighbour  as  ourself  ,  or  to  stone  him  to  death  ;  whether  the 
prohibition  be  from  pork  or  from  polygamy,  it  is,  when  believed  to 
come  from  heaven,  likely  to  be  carried  out  by  such  believer. 

Judgment  by  results  of  the  false  prophets  and  their  systems, 
except  in  the  transcendental  sense  of  their  determination  of  men's 
destiny  after  death,  is  thus  a  principle  only  partially  applicable. 
The  fruits  in  this  world  of  other  religions  have  been,  like  the  fruits 
of  Christianity  —  very  mixed.  The  main  mischief  the  world  has 
suffered  from  its  religions  has  been  not  so  much  from  their 
teachings  as  from  the  animosities  and  strifes  they  have  given  rise 
to.  The  languid  faiths  of  our  times  can  indeed  agree  to  differ; 
but  the  vigorous  beliefs  of  the  past  detested  each  other,  and  filled 
the  earth  with  ill-will  and,  when  possessing  the  power,  with 
inhumanity  abo. 

In  support  of  his  thesis  Jesus  resorts  to  the  vegetable  world,  and 
endeavours  to  establish  an  analogy  between  things  in  which,  to  our 
thinking,  the  elements  of  any  real  analogy  are  conspicuously 
wanting.  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  neither  do  they 
expect  to  do  so.  But  they  expect  to,  and  actually  see  the  self-same 
men  doing  and  producing  both  good  and  evil.  Did  not  even  the 
man  declared  to  be  after  Jesus'  own  heart  produce  good  fruit  and 
corrupt  fruit  ? 

Good  trees  and  corrupt  trees  are  imagery  out  of  which  it  is 
17  Even  so  every  good  impossible  to  extract  any  useful  or  intelligible 
upt  teaching.  If  men,  like  trees,  are  helpless  to 
f°rth  6Vil  alter  their  fruit  ii;  is  not  mucn  use  addressing 


bringA  forth  sermons  to  them.     Jesus  seems  to  have   had 


treehbrrinawforth°rrood      Pecaliar  views   regarding  vegetable  responsi- 


bility,  as  we  shall  see  illustrated  in  his 
punishment  of  a  fig  tree  for  not  bearing  even  in  advance  of  the 
time  for  figs.  It  almost  seems,  after  all,  that  fig  trees,  like  thistles, 
can  be  corrupt.  It  is  only  too  true  that  "  good  "  men,  both  can  and 
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do  things  not  good  ;  and  true,  also,  that  "  evil "  men  can  and  do 
some  very  good  things.  Later  on,  Jesus'  favonrite  analogy  for  good 
men  and  bad  ones  is  that  of  sheep  and  goats  ;  a  simile  which  for 
the  purpose  of  typifying  unqualified  good  and  unqualified  evil  is 
as  unsatisfactory  and  as  infelicitous  as  that  of  vegetable  products. 
What  we  ought  to  understand  by  this  declaration  is  not  easy 

19  Every   tree    that      to  gat^er-     A  little  further  on  we  shall  find 
fruft^he^  dSJySd      Jesns  forbidding  to  Pull  up  tares,  and  com- 
cist  into  the  fire.   '  manding  to  let  them  grow  up  along  with  the 
wheat.      And  as  regards  the  immediate  subject  in  hand,  so   far 
from  the  systems  of  false  prophets  with  their  corrupt  fruits  being 
cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire,  are  not  those  great  creeds  that 
were  here  when  Jesus  came,  here  still  ?      The  cutting  down  and 
burning  of  false  things,  are  thus  clearly  deferred  to  the  judgment 
day ;  and  though  a  celestial,  a  very  disastrous  and  miserable  policy 
it  assuredly  is. 

Jesus  here  repeats  the  general  principle  that  "  by  their  fruits  ye 

20  Wherefore  by  their      shall  know  them/'   Judged  by  this  test,  Reader, 
them.  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  fruits  of  the  Prophet 
of  Nazareth  ?    Have  they  been  all  good  ?    We  trow  not.     Indeed,  a 
little  further  on  Jesus  expressly  tells  us  that  he  came  not  to  send 
peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword;    or  as  we  find  it  stated  in  another 
Gospel,  "  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth  ?   I  tell 
ye  Nay,  but  rather  division."    He  also  candidly  tells  us  that  the 
fruit  of  his  mission  is  to  set  men  and  also  women  at  variance  with 
each  other.      Unhappily,  the  teachings  of  Jesus  have  not  only  set 
men   at   variance,    but   have   caused   them   to   continue  so ;    and 
especially  amongst  those  who  profess  his  own  faith. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  terrible  havoc  produced  in  the 
world  by  the  conflict  of  creed  against  creed;  and  the  strifes 
between  Christianity  and  Mahometanism  in  particular  for  centuries 
soaked  our  earth,  and  especially  the  holy  land,  with  human  blood. 
But  the  unhappy  peculiarity  with  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  has  been  not  so  much  their  contests  with  other  creeds  as 
their  strifes  amongst  themselves.  What  Christians  have  done  to 
and  inflicted  upon  each  other  forms  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in 
the  world's  history.  The  very  word  Christianity,  even  in  our  day, 
summons  to  the  mind  the  thought  of  a  set  of  clashing  sections 
whose  alienations  and  mutual  hostilities  are  but  thinly  veiled  by 
outward  civility ;  and  as  between  Jesus'  chief  Church  and  the  other 
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sections  of  his  followers  are  not  even  thus  nominally  disguised. 
Jesus  describes  to  ns  how  the  introduction  of  his  faith  operated  in 
a  house  ;  how  it  severed  father  and  son,  and  mother  and  daughter ; 
in  which  respect  it  but  resembled  the  beginning  of  every  other 
religious  faith.  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  go  on  to  describe  that 
highly  curious  household  of  faith  into  which  his  system  was 
destined  to  develope. 

What  makes  matters  even  worse  is  the  foreknowledge  his 
followers  insist  upon  ascribing  to  Jesus,  which — apart  altogether 
from  doctrinal  conflicts  and  their  consequences,  which  a  few  simple 
words  would  have  entirely  prevented — throws  upon  Jesus  in  such 
a  terrible  subject  as  the  long-continued  horrors  of  persecution  a 
responsibility  from  which  it  is  not  possible  to  shield  him.  For  the 
withholding  of  those  peremptory  words  of  prohibition  which  would 
have  saved  our  earth  from  those  alleged  foreseen  crimes  and 
cruelties  it  is  not  possible  to  offer  a  vestige  of  palliation,  much  less 
of  exoneration. 

No,  Reader,  these  are  not  good  fruits  ;  nor  will  the  casuistry  of 
apologists  ever  persuade  men  they  were,  or  are.  Nor  are  many 
other  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  Christianity  much  better.  Like 
every  other  religion,  the  tree  of  Christianity  has  brought  forth 
good  fruit  and  evil  fruit ;  and  if  the  imagery  may  be  continued, 
apples  of  discord  have  been  among  its  chief est  produce.  In  the 
astounding  variety  of  its  produce  the  tree  of  Christianity  has  never 
had  a  compeer.  A  tree  which  yields  us  Jesuitism  and  Unitarian- 
ism,  Calvinism  and  Universalism,  and  other  manner  of  fruit  it 
would  take  long  even  to  name,  may  safely  defy  all  rivals  on  this 
head. 

Of  the  fruit  of  Christianity  at  the  day  of  judgment,  as  of  the 
fruit  of  every  other  religion,  it  is  best  not  to  think. 

A  few  verses  back  Jesus  assured  his  hearers  that  every  one 
21  f  Not  every  one  who  asketh  receiveth ;  that  every  seeker  finds ; 

that    saith    unto    me,  ,     ..     ;  ,          ,          ,  , 

Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter      and  that  every  knocker  has  the  door  opened 

into    the    kingdom    ofAl.  -n-  ••  i         T     ^  it 

heaven;   but  he  that      to    mm.      Here,    however,    he    declares    that 

ddeth   the   will  of  my  n         ,,  T        t     -r       in       -t     -it 

Father   which    is    in      not  every   caller   "Lord,  Lord       shall    enter 
into  the   kingdom.      Christian  commentators 

show  us  how  often,  and  how  many,  implied  but  unspoken 
meanings,  additions,  and  qualifications  must  be  assumed  and 
understood  in  the  interpretations  of  the  sayings  of  their 
Master;  and  proceed  to  generously  furnish  us  therewith. 
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But  the  harassing  variety  of  their  explanatory  additions 
makes  us  greatly  regret  that  on  [at  least  the  most  important 
subjects,  such  as  those  that  have  severed  the  house  of  faith, 
Jesus  did  not  furnish  these  highly  important  implied  meanings 
himself. 

In  this  case  Jesus  explains  the  previously  omitted  condition 
precedent  without  which  asking,  seeking,  and  knocking,  will  be  of 
no  avail.  It  is  a  sufficiently  severe  one.  Calls  upon  Jesus  for 
admission  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  not  effectual  unless  the 
caller  does  the  will  of  Jesus'  father  which  is  in  heaven. 

The  only  people  who  up  to  this  time  had  known  anything  of  the 
will  of  Jehovah  were  the  Jews  ;  and  the  very  diverse  views  of  the 
divine  will  entertained  even  by  "  my  people  Israel  "  are  shown  to 
us  in  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  the  Essenes,  and  other  sects 
into  which  the  children  of  the  kingdom  were  divided ;  but  who,  as 
the  sequel  of  this  Gospel  shows  us,  were  only  too  unanimous  in 
repudiating  the  further  revelations  of  Jehovah's  will  Jesus  made 
to  them. 

Into  the  contentious  subject  of  the  will  of  God,  and  what  it  is  as 
applied  to  human  beings,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter ;  our  one 
observation  being  that  beyond  the  discharge  of  our  recognized 
human  and  humane  duties  all  else  is  conjecture,  leading,  if  persisted 
in,  to  much  bickering  and  religious  tumult.  We  shall  find  through 
this  Gospel  history,  as  in  other  history,  that  everybody  claims  God 
as  on  his  side. 

If  understood  in  any  but  a  very  elementary  sense  the  doing  of 
God's  will  as  a  necessary  precedent  to  a  successful  calling  upon  Jesus 
seems  exacting,  and  not  very  much  in  harmony  with  that  effectual 
calling  on  the  name  of  Jesus  by  sinners  which  one  version  of 
Christianity  makes  such  a  leading  feature  in  its  interpretation  of 
the  system. 

"  In  that  day."    The  day  here  referred  to  is  apparently  the  judg- 

22  Many  will  say  to      naent  day>  though  it  is  not  very  certain  that 
Loerd%ayf weanotLp0rod      hearers  would  necessarily  gather  that  fact. 
£!sifndt{rynhaymrh"ve          A  more  alarming  and  extraordinary  state- 
thy*  name6  done  anmny      men^  than  the  one  here  laid  before  us,  Reader", 
wonderful  works  ?  could  not  very  well  be  imagined.    Any  supposi- 

tion that  Jesus  here  speaks  in  irony,  or  that  these  claimants  to 
heaven  were  alleging  things  they  had  not  really  wrought,  is  not 
entertain  able.  We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  distressing  fact 
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that  wonderful  works  done  in  Jesus'  own  name  may  and  will  be 
disowned ;  or  at  any  rate  that  many  who  have  done  these  wonderful 
works  will  be  rejected  and  condemned. 

More  disheartening  or  more  appalling  reading  for  professed 
Christians,  and  especially  for  prominent  professors,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive. The  searching  of  hearts  this  terrible  passage  may  well 
cause  is  manifest.  Are  the  various  and  conflicting  kinds  of 
"Christian"  leaders  quite  sure  they  are  on  the  right  track?  As 
we  think  of  this  the  gloom  and  forebodings  which  so  many  eminent 
Christians  have  placed  on  record  as  having  experienced  in  their 
spiritual  life — otherwise  so  puzzling  to  outsiders — become  account- 
able. 

And  certainly,  Reader,  as  we  look  out  into  the  world  and  see  the 
conflicting  things  being  taught  and  done  in  the  name  of  Jesus  it 
seems  to  us  outsiders  that  there  must  be  something  seriously  wrong 
somewhere  ;  and  we  begin  to  feel  alarmed  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
many  leaders  of  religious  thought  around  us.  From  the  occupant 
of  Peter's  chair,  whose  glory  of  unbroken  succession  has  come 
through  some  very  tarnished  predecessors,  down  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  strange  army  that  has  made  its  appearance  in  our 
own  day,  and  which  certainly,  in  several  senses,  does  some  wonderful 
works  :n  Jesus'  name,  the  many  and  various  leaders  in  Christendom 
may  well  feel  misgivings  as  they  ponder  the  verse  now  before  ns 
and  the  one  that  follows  it.  If  these  leaders  generally  do  not  feel 
as  positive  of  their  own  and  of  each  other's  fate  as  the  two  eminent 
Christians  we  have  named  do,  they  must  surely  at  times,  as  they  think 
of  all  these  things,  experience  grave  distrusts  and  apprehensions. 

For  the  many  here  spoken  of  are  not  the  false  prophets  or  false 
Christs  Jesus  so  often  refers  to.  Neither  are  they  the  sceptics  and 
agnostics  who  have  ever  so  abounded ;  for  these  cannot  prophesy, 
or  at  least  cannot  feel  sure  their  prophecies  will  be  fulfilled  ;  they 
cannot  cast  out  devils  as  they  will  themselves  admit ;  neither  can 
they  do  any  wonderful  works  of  any  religious  kind  whatever. 

The  many  whom  Jesus  here  declares  he  will  spurn  from  his 
presence  are  those  who  have  done  great  things  in  his  own  name. 
Who  these  many  and  mighty  but  unaccepted  workers  in  his  name 
may  be  is  a  problem  that  must  be  left  to  those  concerned.  But  it 
is  not  possible  even  for  an  outsider  to  help  a  feeling  of  pity  and 
concern  for  these  great  rejected  workers  for  Jesus,  and  also  for  the 
sheep  they  pastor. 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  ability  to  prophesy  and  to  work  wonder- 

23Andthen  will  I  pro-       fnl  W0rks  is   n°  Pr°°f  °£  a  genuine  Commission 

fess  unto  them,  I  never      in  the  worker.     As  we  think  of  this  it  is  not 

knew  you  :  depart,  from 

me,  ye  that  work  in-  possible  to  help  asking  ourselves,  Whence  do 
these  non-genuine  Christian  professors  obtain 
their  wonder-working  power  ?  When  we  remember  the  huge 
miracle  power  of  Satan  we  can  form  an  idea  whence  false  prophets 
and  false  Christs  obtain  the  great  signs  and  wonders  Jesus  allows 
them.  But  we  cannot  possibly  think  that  the  men  here  named  as 
casting  devils  and  working  wonders  in  Jesus'  name  obtain  the 
power  from  that  source.  The  subject  seems  surrounded  with  a 
mystery  which  is  as  unpleasant  as  it  is  impenetrable. 

The  admission  here  and  elsewhere  made  by  Jesus  that  ability  to 
prophesy,  to  effect  exorcisms,  and  to  accomplish  other  wonderful 
works,  is  no  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  doer  is  a  weighty  and 
instructive  one,  and  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  ideas  prevailing 
on  this  subject  in  Jesus'  time,  and  clearly  shared  by  him  ako.  Of 
a  truth  miracles  in  those  days  could  scarcely  be  considered  wonders 
at  all.  The  idea  that  ability  to  work  such  exploits  is  a  decisive 
criterion  of  heavenly  agency  so  far  from  being  laid  down  in  these 
Gospels  is  utterly  refuted  therein.  As  we  have  just  remarked, 
Jesus  thought  it  necessary  again  and  again  to  warn  his  own  disciples 
against  the  great  signs  and  wonders  of  false  prophets  and  false 
Christs  which  were  of  such  a  nature  as  "if  possible,  they  shall 
deceive  the  very  elect."  Nor,  as  we  see,  are  these  wonders  even 
when  done  in  his  own  name,  any  valid  proof  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  worker.  When  we  think  of  this,  great  religious  power 
seems  a  very  unreliable  and  very  perilous  possession.  And 
amongst  the  horrors  of  the  Christian  day  of  judgment  few  will 
exceed  the  repudiation  of  the  many  who  have  done  great  works  in 
his  own  name  which  Jesus  here  announces  will  then  be  witnessed. 

What  a  mercy,  what  a  blessing,  it  is,  Reader,  that  prophecy, 
exorcism,  and  miracles  of  all  kinds  have  now  entirely  ceased. 

Jesus  brings  his  sermon  to  a  close  by  declaring  the  wisdom  of 

those  hearers  who  obey  him  and  carry  out  his 
24  IT  Therefore  who.  ,  ,,      .  «        ,.  ,-,  11 

soever    heareth    these      commands,  and  the  folly  of  those  who  do  not  ; 

,  ?Jrirf  liken      and  for  the  enforcing  of  this  fact  he  uses  the 


him  unto  a  wise  man,  ,    ..        .     .,          .  -.       ,     .,  -,         -, 

which  built  his  house  trite  similes  of  a  man  who  builds  a  house  on  a 

UP2°5nAndCthe  rain  de-  rock  and  one  who  builds  a  house  upon  sand  ; 

ddthhee  windl  the    former  builder  representing  the  hearer 
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blew,  and  beat  upon  wno  pays  heed  to  Jesus'  commands,  the  latter 

that  house  ;  and  it  fell  r  *                                                                ' 

not  :  for  it  was  founded  builder  the   one   who   does   not.     Ifc   may   be 

upon  a  rock. 

26  And  everyone  that  remarked  that  the  prudence  and  folly  of  build- 

heareth  these  sayings  of 

mine,  and  doeth  them  ing    a    house  upon    a    rock    and   upon   sand 

not,  shall  be  likened  un- 

to  a  foolish  man,  which  respectively  are  very  dependent  upon  surround- 

built  his  house  upon  the  .                  ,  ...                  ,                                          ,        , 

sand:  ing  conditions  and  circumstances,  the    latter 

27  And   the  rain  de-  -,     .            /.,                           j      •      T_I       <•         j    >  • 

scended,  and  the  floods  being  oiten  a  very  desirable  foundation  ;  and 

and  b£t  .tpoa  the   wisdom   of   carrying    out   many    of    the 


injunctions  of  this  sermon  is  also  very  con- 
tingent, as  is  shown  by  the  abeyance  and  even 
the  reversal  wisely  given  to  many  of  them  by  sensible  Christians. 

Every  sincere  teacher  who  believes  his  own  doctrines  necessarily 
believes  that  those  people  are  wise  who  adopt  and  carry  out  his 
teachings,  and  those  people  unwise  who  do  not.  JSTor  is  even  a 
dogmatic  declaration  to  that  effect  very  objectionable.  Unhappily, 
religious  founders  always  import  into  religious  belief  or  non-belief 
an  element  that  never  enters  into  belief  or  non-belief  on  any  other 
question  —  the  element  of  criminality.  They  overstep  the  just 
bounds  of  exhortation,  persuasion,  and  legitimate  entreaty,  and 
demand  belief  under  penalty  of  the  most  odious  threats. 

This  attitude  forces  religious  founders  into  the  wretched  theory 
that  human  belief  rests  with  the  will  ;  is  the  resultant,  not  of  con- 
viction but  of  mere  volition.  Hence  they  divide  mankind  into  two 
very  simple  and  very  convenient  divisions  —  those  who  will  believe 
and  those  who  will  not.  No  doubt  it  is  true  also  that  they  claim  to 
furnish  to  men  wisdom  and  illumination  that  ought  to  satisfy  and 
convince.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  their  wisdom  did  not  in  any 
case  satisfy  more  than  a  few  even  of  those  who  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  it  at  first  hand.  But  very  few  of  those  who  knew  Jesus 
personally  believed  in  him.  Many  who  had  walked  with  him  dis- 
continued to  do  so  ;  nor  can  we,  especially  as  we  call  to  mind  some 
things  he  taught,  feel  any  astonishment  at  their  doing  so. 

Accepting  the  view  that  this  and  the  two  preceding  chapters 
were  one  continuous  address,  and  that  the 
pa?s  Awheni1;  JeTuThad  whole  of  that  address  is  here  given,  these 
P60^  *™st  have  been  listening  to  Jesus  for 

tne  sPace  of  a-11  nour  or  more-     How  mucl1  of 
tnis  veiT  varied  and  not  very  connected  dis- 
course they  would  be  able  to  remember  and 
digest    seems  very  doubtful.       This  would  doubtless  vary  very 
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much  with  different  individuals;  but  even  the  best  would  have  but 
a  very  imperfect  grasp  of  the  very  multifarious  dissertation  they 
had  just  listened  to. 

These  people,  we  read,  were  astonished  at  Jesus'  doctrine,  "  for," 
naively  adds  our  author,  "  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes."  The  manner  in  which  the  scribes  usually 
taught  was  not  wanting,  we  should  have  thought,  in  the  quality 
here  named ;  and  we  must  own, without  in  the  least  impugning  the 
wisdom  or  right  of  Jesus  to  speak  in  the  way  here  named,  that 
this  verse  gives  us  a  better  opinion  of  the  scribes  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  formed  of  them. 

Authoritative  and  dogmatic  teaching  is  always  more  impressive 
to  people  such  as  we  may  suppose  these  Galilean  folks  to  have  been, 
than  the  persuasive  and  ratiocinative  kind.  It  is  with  them  as  it 
is  with  children ;  mere  assertion  is  more  effective  when  alone  than 
if  accompanied  by  the  best  of  reasons.  Indeed,  the  offering  of  a 
reason  however  sound  in  support  of  a  deliverance  positively  detracts 
from  its  efficacy  as  suggesting  to  their  minds  that  the  assertion  may 
be  questioned  and  needs  proof.  When  the  requisite  premises  are 
admitted,  and  with  suitable  natures,  a  pontifical  allocution  is  as 
potent  as  an  Euclidean  demonstration. 

Another  consideration  must  have  also  influenced  these  hearers 
greatly  in  addition  to  the  authoritative  style  in  which  Jesus  spoke 
to  them.  The  fame  of  the  preacher  as  a  great  wonder-worker  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  gone  over  all  Syria;  and  in  this  particular  locality 
that  fame  must  have  been  especially  great  and  well  proved.  A 
teacher  who  corroborated  his  doctrine  with  exploits  of  such  a 
kind — even  making  some  allowance  for  possible  doubt  as  to  the 
source  of  such  power — must  have  spoken,  one  would  think,  with 
great  weight  and  convincing  effect. 

The  real  effect  upon  these  hearers  of  the  doctrine  which  Jesus 
had  delivered  we  are  not  told.  They  were  astonished,  but  whether 
they  were  convinced  and  satisfied  does  not  appear.  The  way  in 
which  Jesus  had  dealt  with  "  them  of  old  time  "  and  the  way  in 
which  he  had  merely  substituted  his  personal  mandate,  his  own  I 
say,  in  place  thereof,  might  not  unnaturally  give  these  people  pause 
if  they  were  attached  to  the  existing  faith  to  begin  with. 

One  thing  appears  very  clearly  in  the  early  history  of  Christi- 
anity, and  that  is  that  Christians  were  as  few  and  as  scarce  in 
Galilee  as  they  were,  in  Judea. 
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MATTHEW  VIII. 

WE  not  only  do   not  know  the  particular  mountain  upon  which 
Jesus  delivered  his  sermon,  we  are  also  unable 

CHAPTER  VIII.  _          .,,  ,    .    ,      ,,       ,.   ,    .    ,    .          ,  .  , 

2  Christ  deanseth  the      to  fix  with  any  certainty  the  district  in  which 
centurion's*  servant,      it  was  situated.  Hence  the  narrative  is  resumed 
(mdthmaS      under  the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing  where 


we   are;    a  situation  in  which  readers  often 
find  themselves  in  this  Gospel  history. 

We  have  already  learnt  how  Jesus  had 
elhttm\ogoint&  Brought  miracles  broadcast,  to  the  extent  of 
i*wiien  he  was  come  procuring  not  only  national  but  even  foreign 

tain11  £reat  multitudes"       fam6'   Her6  WG  C°me  t0  ^G  first  °f  the  detailed 

followed  him.  miracles  with  which  the  Gospels  are  so  plenti- 

2  And,   behold,  there 

came  a  leper  and  wor-      fullv  studded.    Ifc  is  a  short,  simple,  and  diffni- 

shipped    him,     saying,  J  »        -, 

Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou      fied  account  of  the  cure  or  a  leper.     The  cure 

canst  make  me  clean. 

3  And  Jesus  put  forth      was  effected  —  so  far  as  such  a  word  is  usable 

his  hand,  and  touched  ,  .  .  ,  .    ,         , 

him,  saying,  I  will  ;  he      in  such  a  connection—  by  means  of  touch,  and 

thou  clean.    Andimme-  ,         .  .  ,  T.  .     , 

diateiy  his  leprosy  was  took  place  instantaneously.  It  must  have 
been  a  most  delightful  sight  to  witness  a  blind, 
deformed,  or  diseased  person,  instantly  made  whole.  There  is 
something  pleasing  even  in  reading  of  such  an  occurrence.  Miracles 
of  healing,  wherever  met  with,  always  affect  us  in  quite  a  different 
fashion  from  miracles  of  any  other  sort,  however  imposing.  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Our  sympathy  is  called  into  play. 
Even  in  purely  natural  things  this  same  fact  is  very  observable. 
Few  things  yield  us  keener  pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  to 
witness  or  read  of  the  termination  of  sorrow,  trouble,  and  suffering 
in  any  one. 

Any  one  who  can  comprehend  the  picture  here  placed  before  us  — 
a  person  followed   by   great   multitudes   per- 
him,nseeethouateiiunno      forming  a  miracle  and  then  commanding  the 
bthysgewthtowtahe     subject  of  it  to  tell  no  man—  has  a  power  we  do 
not  possess.     To  us  such  a  picture  stultifies 


for   a   testimony   unto 
them. 

The  constant  injunctions  of  secrecy  made  by 

Jesus  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  public  life  are  very  curious.  Even 
to  theologians  they  are  inexplicable,  as  a  reference  to  the  explana- 
tions they  offer  shows  us.  Why  secrecy  was  desirable,  indeed  in  what 
sense  it  was  possible,  with  someone  who  went  about  all  Galilee 
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teaching  and  preaching  in  the  synagogues,  and  healing  all  manner  of 
sickness  and  disease  among  the  people,  passes  comprehension  or 
even  reasonable  conjecture. 

Jesus  gives  a  second  injunction  to  this  cleansed  leper,  which  in 
its  way  is  also  not  a  little  astonishing.  He  tells  him  to  go  and 
show  himself  to  the  priest  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded. 
What  Moses  commanded  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  the  Book 
of  Leviticus,  and  an  astonishing  medley  it  is.  We  may  just  sum- 
marize it  by  saying  that  the  cleansed  leper  had  to  bring  to  the 
priest  two  live  birds  along  with  some  cedar  wood,  scarlet,  and 
hyssop.  One  of  these  birds  had  to  be  killed  in  an  earthen  vessel 
over  running  water;  the  living  bird  with  the  cedar  wood,  scarlet, 
and  hyssop  had  then  to  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  killed  bird,  after 
which  the  live  bird  was  let  loose  into  a  field,  and  the  cleansed 
leper  sprinkled  seven  times.  Eight  days  after  this  the  whilom 
leper  had  to  bring  two  he  lambs  and  one  ewe  lamb,  together  with 
a  quantity  of  flour  and  one  log  of  oil.  One  of  the  he  lambs  was  then 
slain  and  with  its  blood  the  priest  smeared  the  tip  of  the  leper's 
right  ear,  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  the  great  toe  of  his 
right  foot.  This  was  followed  by  a  like  process  with  the  oil,  and 
then  by  a  number  of  other  formalities  too  many  to  enumerate. 
Whether  this  leper  cured  by  Jesus  and  the  priest  to  whom  he 
resorted  went  through  the  pitiful  rigmarole  commanded  by  Moses 
is  not  stated.  Let  us  hope  they  did  not. 

We  have  already  remarked  how  Jesus  had  personally  complied 
with  circumcision,  baptism,  and  other  Jewish  requirements.  In  the 
case  now  before  us,  and  in  other  instances  later  on,  we  find  a  like 
compliance  enjoined  upon  others  also.  When  we  remember  these 
things  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  dissensions  between  his  own 
Apostles,  and  amongst  the  early  Christians  generally,  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  Jesus  was  supposed  or  understood  to  have  abro- 
gated Judaism,  and  to  have  relieved  his  followers  from  bondage  to  it. 

For  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  first  time  we  can  here  definitely 

5  IT  And  when  Jesus      fix  the  Place  where  a  ^corded  event  in  our 
was  entered  into  Caper-      author's  history  took  place.     It  is   indeed  a 

naum,  there  came  unto  *  . 

him   a  centurion,  be-      pleasure  and  a  relief   to  be  able  to  do  this. 

seeching  him, 

6  And  saying,  Lord,      Continued  vasrueness  both  of  time  and  place 

my     servant    lieth     at 

home  sick  of  the  palsy,       is  very  trying. 

It  was  at  Capernaum  that  one  of  the  smallest 

certainly,  but  one  of  the  most  circumstantially  recorded,  of  the 

11 
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miracles  of  Jesus  took  place.  At  any  rate  Jesus  himself  was  there 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  wherever  the  home  of  the  cured 
servant  may  have  been. 

That  a  Roman  officer  should  believe  in  Jesus  is,  it  must  be 
admitted,  surprising;-  for  even  Jesus  himself  was  surprised  at 
the  fact.  His  extraordinary  anxiety  for  a  servant  on  the  part  of 
this  officer,  too,  was  somewhat  un-Roman;  but  on  that  very 
account  did  him  all  the  more  credit. 

The  ready  willingness  of  Jesus  is  very  pleasant,  and  contrasts  very 
agreeably  with  the  reluctance  he  displayed  in 

7  And  Jesus  saith  unto         7.  T       .  .  ,,          ,         .        „ 

him,  I  will  come  and      other  non-  J  ewish.  cases  ;  though  it  is,  or  course, 

possible  that  this  Roman's  servant  was  a  Jew. 
The  protestation  of  his  humility  and  unworthiness  on  the  part 
of    this   centurion   contrasts   oddly   with   the 
importance  he  goes  on  to  ascribe  to  himself. 
A  Roman  centurion  was  a  petty  officer  in  com- 
andpenf     mand  of  one  hundred  soldiers  ;  and  the  way  in 
healed.      ^{^  jesus  js  ma(je  acquainted  by  this  officer 

so^LTunder  me^and       with  the   Sreat  POwerS  he  wields    is   Certainly 

andayhe°  oeth^Tnd^o  ludicrous.  The  combination  of  humility  and 
comet?'  ^mf'  t™*  ?e  PT^G  ™  the  same  person  is  not  in  any  way 
' 


t,  DO  this,  and  he      uncommon.     It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  in 
most  of  such  combinations  the  pride  is  much 
more  trustworthy  than  the  humility. 

We  have  already  remarked   that  in  these  Gospels  events   are 
described  as  impressing:  Jesus,  and   informa- 

10  When  Jesus  heard         .  .  .... 

it,  he  marvelled,  and      tion  as  influencing  his  actions  in  an  ordinary 

said  to   them  that  fol*  '    _  . 

owed,  Verily  l  say  unto      and  natural  way.     Here  surprise  is  ascribed 

you,  I  have  not  found        ,-,.  /-\       s\        •      •      ,  r*  •  •  ,      -, 

so  f?reat  faith,  no,  not  in  to  him.  Our  Omniscient  Creator  is  astonished, 
and  marvels  just  as  anyone  else  might  at  find- 
ing  something  he  never  expected.  For  dealing  with  this  very 
awkward  matter  commentators  have  a  variety  of  plans.  Some 
say  the  evangelists  used  such  language  for  convenience,  though 
aware  it  could  not  be  strictly  accurate.  Some  think  Jesus  accom- 
modated himself  to  human  modes  of  expression  ;  in  this  case,  for 
example,  making  an  exclamation  of  surprise  in  a  merely  formal 
way,  though,  knowing  all  about  this  Roman  beforehand,  he  could 
not  feel  any.  Some  have  recourse  to  the  double-nature,  double- 
consciousness,  theory.  This  is  an  expedient  full  of  perils,  and  is 
only  resorted  to  by  wiser  theologians  under  extreme  pressure  ;  in 
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addition  to  which,  it  never  really  explains  anything.  To  us  it 
seems  difficult  if  not  impossible,  for  a  human  being  to  write  con- 
sistently of  a  Being  who  knew  everything. 

It  is  not  perfectly  clear  what  it  was  that  Jesus  here  marvelled  at. 
The  unexpected  faith  shown  by  this  Roman,  his  great  humility,  his 
solicitude  for  his  servant,  and  his  description  of  his  own  office  are  all 
in  their  way  marvellous.  From  what  Jesus  proceeds  to  say  it  was, 
it  would  seem,  this  centurion's  strong  faith  that  chiefly  caused  him 
to  marvel. 

Jesus  then  makes  the  truly  remarkable  declaration  that  he  had 
not  found  so  great  faith  as  that  shown  by  this  Roman  in  all  Israel. 
Not  one  single  Jew  had  he  met  with  whose  faith  was  so  great. 
What  the  disciples  thought  of  this  declaration  it  would  have  been 
most  interesting  to  know. 

Surely  Jesus  must  have  begun  to  see  that  his  partiality  for  the 
Jews  was,  what  everything  else  obviously  showed  it  to  be,  a  very 
ill-chosen  and  unworthy  favouritism.  Unhappily,  we  shall  find 
that  that  partiality  was  very  persistent  and  reappeared  again  an<7 
again. 

This  verse  is  generally  regarded  as  a  most  important  one,  being 

considered  to  be  a  declaration  that  henceforth 
11  And  I  say  unto  you, 
That  many  shall  come      heaven  is  thrown  open  to  the  Gentiles.     It  is, 

from  the  east  and  west, 

and  shall  sit  down  with      however,  scarcely  possible  to  fix  with  certainty 

Abraham,     and     Isaac,  1,1,1-  ,  r>  11  T,   • 

and  Jacob,  in  the  king-  when  that  glorious  event  first  took  place.  It  is, 
dom  of  heaven.  /.  -.  j  •  /Y»  i  ,L  j  j  i  i  l^  -\r 

for  example,  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Magi, 

whom  many  regard  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Grentiles,  had  not  by  this 
time  reached  there. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  important  thing  this  verse  contains.  For  it 
shows  us  that  salvation  was  practicable  and  had  been  attained  long 
antecedent  to  the  mission  and  death  of  Jesus.  By  w^hat  means  this 
was  accomplished  we  cannot  know.  It  must  certainly  have  been 
by  faith,  not  by  works,  so  far  as  the  three  here  named  are  con- 
cerned. The  theory  that  the  Atonement  of  Jesus  operated  before  it 
took  place  opens  up  too  many  problems  to  be  entered  into  here.  If 
it  be  a  truth  that  that  atonement  did  thus  operate,  we  think 
Christians  will  join  us  in  the  most  sincere  wish  that  it  might  so 
have  continued  to  operate  for  ever. 

In  addition  to  the  three  here  named  by  Jesus  we  shall  find  that 
two  other  ancient  Jews,  Moses  and  Elijah,  had  also  already  secured 
salvation ;  for  we  shall  find  that  they  left  heaven  and  came  once 

II  * 
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more  to  earth  to  visit  Jesns  when  he  was  here.  How  far  we  should 
be  justified  in  extending  hope  of  salvation  in  the  ancient  world 
outside  "my  people  Israel"  we  do  not  know.  We  could  mention 
names  of  ancient  worthies  far  greater,  nobler,  and  purer  than 
Judea  ever  produced,  whom  we  feel  sure  that  the  most  pious 
believers  would  like  to  meet  with  in  heaven. 

The  honour  of  sitting  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  is, 
we  presume,  one  upon  which  very  different  estimates  would  be 
placed.  For  our  part  we  have  no  desire  whatever  to  sit  down 
with  or  near  them.  There  are  certain  other  ancients  to  sit  down 
with  whom  we  should  greatly  covet.  But  the  three  patriarchs 
mentioned  by  Jesus  have  no  fascination  for  us.  How  men  whose 
lives  were  so  heavily  blotched  as  theirs  found  their  way  into  heaven 
is  a  mystery ;  for  we  read  that  adulterers  and  certain  other  offenders 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  perhaps  that  is  a 
passage  of  Scripture  that  needs  to  be  taken,  as  we  are  so  often 
reminded,  in  "conjunction"  with  others. 

If  the  last  verse  was  a  cheering  one,  this  is  a  very  sad  one.  It 
12  But  the  children  *s  onty  too  clear  that  the  children  of  Israel 
utlrSrfe  ™U  be  almost  entirely  outcasts.  To  his  own 
Sashinl  brethren  and  to  his  own  countrymen  Jesus 
of  teeth.  was  no^  acceptable  ;  and  as  non-acceptation  of 

of  him  means,  if  we  understand  aright,  damnation,  the  subject  is 
assuredly  a  very  melancholy  one  to  think  of. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Jews  did  not  gain  but  lost  by  being 
Heaven's  favourites.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  this  calamitous  out- 
come arose  from  their  own  faults,  still  the  arrangement  was  in  no 
sense  a  happy  one ;  and  to  our  thinking,  well  deserved  the  result 
that  befell  it. 

We  shall  find  that  Jesus  had  a  number  of  favourite  phrases,  of 
which  this — weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth — is  one. 

Jesus  brings  the  incident  to  a  close  by  majestically  commanding 

is  And  Jesus  said  un-      ^e  centurion  to  go  his  way,  with  the  assurance 

wa*y  f  and* ars "hoS^t     that  owing  to  his  f aith  the  request  he  had  made 

uSfVtehdee5°Abndihisdse1re      would  be  granted.     The  palsy  accordingly  dis- 

vant  was  healed  in  the      appeared  the  same  hour. 

selfsame  hour.  A  ±.      . 

It  is  a  most  conspicuous   feature   of  these 

Gospels  that  we  scarcely  ever  hear  again  of  the  subjects  of  Jesus' 
miracles.  We  hear  no  more  mention  of  this  centurion  or  his  cured 
servant.  One  would  surely  have  expected  that  they  would  have 
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both  become  enthusiastic  missionaries  of  the  gospel.  To  us 
moderns,  it  seems  that  men  who  had  beheld  these  wonders,  and 
still  more  men  who  had  themselves  been  the  subjects  of  them,  could 
not  possibly  remain  inert,  could  not  possibly  contain  themselves, 
but  must  proclaim  far  and  wide  what  they  had  seen  and  experi- 
enced. But  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  even  the  cure  of  the  sick  and 
the  diseased  of  an  entire  district  seems  to  have  left  no  real 
impression  behind  it. 

It  is  most  interesting,  and  still  more  instructive,  to  compare  the 
version  of  the  foregoing  incident,  and  also  the  accounts  of  the  other 
events  of  this  chapter,  furnished  to  us  in  the  other  Gospels,  with 
the  accounts  thereof  here  placed  before  us.  The  extraordinary 
fashion  in  which  events  are  transposed  and  the  amazing  "  varia- 
tions "  in  the  accounts  thus  given  of  them  are  nothing  short  of 
distressing. 

An  incident  of  a  very  interesting  kind  is  now  recorded,  from 

14  f  And  when  Jesus  which  we  learn  that  the  chief  of  the  Apostles 
ho^seTe'slw  hisPwife:s  was  a  householder,  that  he  had  a  wife,  and  also 
mother  laid,  and  sick  of  a  mother-in-law.  It  is  of  course  possible  he 

is  And  he  touched  her      may  at  this  time  have  been,  as  some  think,  a 

hand,  and  the  fever  left  * 

her :  and  she  arose,  and  widower ;  but  this  is  extremely  nnlikelv  as  few 
ministered  unto  them.  .  • 

men  indeed  continue  to  live  with  a  mother-in- 
law  after  a  wife's  death.  This  is  one  of  the  very  rare  homely  and 
domestic  allusions  found  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  incident  interests 
us  far  more  for  the  information  it  incidentally  yields  than  for  the 
main  purpose  for  which  it  is  given — the  cure  of  a  fever. 

We  think  almost  all  readers  will  be  pleased  to  reflect  that  the 
Hock  upon  which  the  Christian  Church  is  founded,  the  man  to  whom 
Jesus  gave  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  a  man  who  had 
felt  and  practised  the  domestic  affections.  It  is  most  reassuring  to 
feel  that  all  the  experiences  represented  by  a  house,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother-in-law  were  known  to  Peter,  the  binder  and  looser  of  all 
earthly  things. 

The  way  in  which  Jesus  so  constantly  cured  the  entire  sick  of  a 

16  li  When  the  even      district  is  veiT  agreeable  reading  ;  though  the 
was  come,  they  brought      ruin  of  the  physicians  therein  may  serve  to 

unto    him    many    that  .  J 

were    possessed    with      remind  us  how  unqualified  and  absolute  good 

devils :  and  he  cast  out        .  .  . 

the    spirits   with    his      is   not   to    be    obtained   in   this   world.     The 

word,   and    healed   all  , .      . .  T  „_,..., 

that  were  sick :  application  to  Jesus  of  Jewish  prophecies,  as 

17  That  it  might  be  ful-        ,,  -,     ,  ,        ,  ,  ,, 

filled  which  was  spoken      they  are  termed,  has  not  seldom  a  very  odd 
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by  Esaias,  the  prophet,      effect.     The   idea  here   laid   before    us    that 

saying,     Himself     took  . 

our  infirmities,  and  bare  Jesus  bare  the  sicknesses  of  those  he  relieved 
our  sicknesses.  _  _ 

is   a   very   strange   one.     In   what   sense  we 

ought  to  understand  that  Jesus  bare  the  leprosy,  the  palsy,  the 
fever,  and  other  ailments  of  his  patients  we  cannot  discover.  The 
results  that  have  flowed  from  figures  of  speech,  especially  from 
some  used  by  Jesus  himself,  are  enough  to  make  us  groan. 

The  use  of  the  singular  phrase  "  the  other  side,"  without  adding 

what  of,  shows  us  again  what  we  so  often  feel, 

saw  VSWmu?tiJtudeS3      that  lucidity  is  not  the  writer's  strong  point. 

S^dSto^itS:      He  frequently  leaves  something  in  doubt  that 

to  Bother  s^e.^^^       ft  phrasGj  aye  often  ft  single  WQrd>  would  haye 

scribe  came,    and  said       mnA^  ^or-f  oo+l  TT  r>lpa-r 

unto  him,  Master,  I  will      made  perfectly  cleai  . 

There  was  one—  a  Scribe,  too—  upon  whom 
Jesus  tad  clearlv  made  a  powerful  impression, 


holes,  and  the  birds  of      for  he  declares  he  will  follow  him  wheresoever 

the  air  have  nests  ;  but 

the  Son  of  man  hath  not      he  eroes.     The  response  to  this  warm-hearted 
where  to  lay  7m  head.  \ 

declaration  made   by  Jesus,    it   we  have   the 

whole  of  it,  cannot  be  termed  very  tender  or  encouraging. 

Religious  founders  are  such  sombre  personages  that  we  hardly 
like  to  smile  at  anything  they  say.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  give 
us  occasion.  Jesus  here  laments  the  want  of  a  home,  comparing 
himself  by  way  of  contrast  with  foxes  which  have  holes  ! 

This  plaintive  statement  of  Jesus  gives  rise  to  a  train  of  conjec- 
tures which  it  is  impossible  to  help  ourselves  making.  Had  he  no 
recognized  home  ?  His  mother  was,  as  we  know,  still  living. 
Where  was  her  abode  ?  We  shall  presently  also  meet  with  Jesus' 
brethren  who  along  with  their  mother,  or  at  any  rate  his  own 
mother,  were  wishful  to  see  him.  We  also  read  of  his  sisters. 
How  or  why  Jesus  should  be  without  a  home  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine. 

It  was  a  general  tradition  in  early  times  that  Jesus  personally 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter.  The  apocryphal  Gospels 
deal  with  this  fact  very  freely.  In  the  next  Gospel  we  find  him 
expressly  termed  "the  carpenter."  If  we  take  this  word  and 
what  it  implies  in  any  natural  sense,  it  would  seem  to  have 
necessitated  some  more  or  less  regular  abode  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 
It  would  also  imply  the  occupation  of  some  portion  of  his  time,  and 
the  presumable  receipt  of  earnings  or  remuneration.  The  applica- 
tion of  such  thoughts  to  the  Christian  conception  of  Jesus,  or  to 
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any  one  possessed  of  miracle-power,  feels  highly  incongruous ; 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  entertain  such  thoughts  with  any  approach 
to  sedateness.  It  is  a  grave  and  very  significant  feature  of  the 
gospel  history  that  so  many  elementary  facts  are  omitted  or  left 
in  ambiguity.  Some,  we  know,  are  of  opinion  that  the  omissions 
so  conspicuous  in  all  Scripture  show,  like  its  contents,  divine 
wisdom.  Perhaps  they  do ;  but  this  is  a  point  we  will  not  here 
enter  into. 

Many  Christian  writers  are  able  to  see  in  this  lament  of  Jesus 
something  touching  and  pathetic,  and  much  sentimental  writing  in 
more  or  less  good  taste  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  a  view  of 
the  matter  which  we  regret  to  say  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  enter 
into  or  appreciate. 

Few  human  beings,  we  make  bold  to  say,  are  more  sensitive  to 
the  spectacle,  or  more  responsive  to  the  narration,  of  privation  and 
suffering  than  ourselves.  And  were  we  free  to  consider  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  merely  human,  we  could  feel  for  the  sufferings  his  life 
and  fate  may  have  involved  the  full  measure  of  sympathy  due  to 
them.  But  when  we  are  asked  to  consider  him  as  our  Creator  in 
the  garb  of  a  man,  we  are  unable  to  look  upon  any  alleged  trials 
and  sufferings  with  one  single  iota  of  intelligent  response,  or  with 
one  morsel  of  genuine  sympathy.  We  are  totally  unable  to  get  our 
thoughts  or  our  feelings  into  any  kind  of  harmony  with  such  a 
theory.  For  if  that  theory  be  true  any  sufferings  endured  by 
Jesus  were  purely  voluntary,  and  entirely  avoidable.  The  angels 
who  ministered  to  him  after  his  meeting  with  Satan  were  always 
at  his  call,  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  make  use  of  their  good  offices 
where  is  the  point  of  any  complaint  ?  Enforced  suffering  is  always 
touching.  The  endurance  of  avoidable  and  needless  privation  we  are 
obliged  to  leave  to  the  admiration  of  those  able  to  feel  it. 
The  painful  passage  here  before  us  makes  us  share  the  patent  regret 
with  which  even  believers  read  it.  For  it  is 

21  And  another  of  his 

disciples  said  unto  him,      evident  that  even  the  most  pious  Christians  are 

Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  __  1-1/5-11  • 

go  and  bury  my  father.        astonished   and     shocked    to   find   that    their 

22  But  Jesus  said  unto  ,  .  _  ,,  . 

him,  Follow  me ,  and  let     blessed  Lord  should  ever  have  said  anything 

the  dead  bury  their  dead.  .,  _.     .         ~,  ,,     . 

so  coarse  and  so  peculiarly  offensive  as  that 

here  recorded.  A  certain  disciple  wished  to  go  and  bury  his 
father.  But  Jesus  forbade  him  ;  commanded  him  to  come  along  j 
adding,  "let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  " ;  a  phrase  which  for  its 
combination  of  odious  qualities  it  would  be  difficult  to  match. 
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It  appears  from  this  that  when  a  man  joined  himself  to  Jesus  he 
was  to  rise  superior  to  such  mundane  things  as  seeing  to  the  burial 
of  a  father.  Such  things  were  to  be  left  to  the  spiritually  dead  ; 
that  is,  to  those  not  illumined  with  the  new  evangel;  in  plain  words, 
to  those  in  whom  worldly  feelings  of  affection,  duty,  and  good  sense 
had  not  been  extinguished  by  religious  enthusiasm.  The  spiritually 
dead  were  to  see  to  the  burial  of  the  physically  dead  ;  from  which 
we  see  how  fortunate  it  was,  nay  how  necessary  it  was,  that  some 
should  continue  unillumined. 

The  way  in  which  so  many  of  the  injunctions  of  religious 
founders  are  dealt  with  by  their  followers  is  most  refreshing ;  and 
in  no  case  more  so  than  in  the  way  in  which  Christians  deal  with  so 
many  of  the  commands  of  their  Lord  and  master,  their  disobedience 
to  and  non-observance  of  which  are  greatly  to  be  commended.  For 
later  on,  we  shall  find  lines  of  conduct  declared  by  Jesus  to  be 
necessary  and  becoming  in  his  followers  which  are  even  more 
startling,  if  not  more  unpleasant,  than  the  one  now  before  us. 

The  strange  vicissitudes  shown  in  the  histories  of  religious 
doctrines  have  seldom  had  a  more  pointed  illustration  than  in  the 
instance  before  us.  In  the  course  of  time  Christians  have  come  to 
entirely  reverse  their  master's  teaching  and  have  made  burial  a 
favourite  occasion  for  religious  edification.  It  is  now  used  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  much  religious  unction,  and  for  the 
making  of  spiritual  capital.  And  such  have  been  the  extent  and 
the  variety  of  customs  and  beliefs  that  have  grown  around  it,  that 
the  very  name  of  Christian  burial  summons  up  a  host  of  associations, 
conspicuous  amongst  which  are  the  contests  which  sacerdotal 
intolerance  and  encroachments  on  the  subject  have  led  to.  We 
hope  this  disciple  had  the  good  sense  and  the  manliness  to  disobey 
the  command  given  to  him,  and  that  he  went  to  his  father's 
burial. 

To  listen  to  modern  Christians,  one  would  gather  that  to  follow 
out  Christianity  is  quite  consistent  with  the  varied  duties  and 
proprieties,  and  even  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life  ;  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  break  with  any  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  and 
avocations  of  men;  and  certainly  the  average  conventional  Christian 
of  these  days  differs  so  little  from  other  men — from  the  "  world  " — 
that  any  distinctive,  indeed  any  discernible,  marks  of  differentiation 
would  be  hard  to  discover. 

The  truth  is  that  modern  Christianity  is  original  Christianity  plus 
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many  things,  and  minus  many  things.  What  now  passes  as 
"  Christianity  "  in  these  latter  days  is  Christianity  so  leavened  with 
common  sense,  so  qualified  by  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  so  diluted  with  the  accommodations  rendered  necessary  by  the 
revelations  of  science  and  the  progress  of  knowledge,  that  it  bears 
in  many  respects  but  a  faint  likeness  to  the  original.  And  if  in 
some  points,  as  we  believe,  this  amended  Christianity  is  a  degenera- 
tion from  that  of  Jesus,  it  is,  we  also  believe,  upon  the  whole,  a  vast 
improvement  thereupon. 

The  sea,  as  it  is  here  called,  upon  which  this  event  took  place  was 
a  lake  some  fifteen  miles  long  and  five  miles 

23  IT   And   when    he  ...  jj.ii-j.i-  u  i_ 

was  entered  into  a  ship,  wide  ;  and  the  ships  then  in  use  would  now  be 

him.  1S  termed   small   boats.      Many  celebrated  men 

arose  a^eat  tempestln  have  possessed  a  wonderful  and  most  enviable 

the  ^TaTcovelS  command  of  sleep.     Still  the  ability  to  remain 

wls^p™68 :  bUt  he      asleeP  on  a  sma11  boat  with  the  waves  washing 
over  it  during  a  "  great  tempest  "  seems  to  be 

beyond  any  natural  power. 

We  own,  Reader,  to  finding  something  pleasant  in  thinking  of 
our  Creator  asleep  ;  and  shall  pass  by  any  of  the  theological  dilem- 
mas which  the  idea  of  suspended  consciousnes  s  on  the  part  of  the 
Deity  may  raise.  Modern  thinkers  are  generally  very  severe  upon 
what  are  called  the  old  anthropomorphic  notions  of  God.  In  one 
respect  we  do  not  agree  with  them.  We  sincerely  hope  God  is  as  like 
a  good  man  as  possible,  and  we  like  anything  showing  us  that  he 
partakes  of  the  neutral  and  the  better  parts  of  our  nature.  The 
real  objection  to  anthropomorphic  ideas  of  the  Deity  is,  that  men 
have  as  a  rule  made  their  Gods  resemble  a  bad  man  so  much.  The 
conception  of  God  as  a  perfectly  good  man  with  unlimited 
power  is  a  delightful  and  glorious  one.  We  ardently  hope  it  is 
a  true  conception,  and  would  give  much  to  be  able  to  believe  it 
to  be  so. 

Becoming  alarmed,  the  disciples  awoke  Jesus,  whereupon  he 
performed  a  very  agreeable  miracle  ;  he  rebuked  the  wind  and  the 
water  and  there  ensued  a  "  great  calm."  This  may,  we  think,  be 
considered  the  largest  of  Jesus'  miracles.  We  have,  it  is  true,  no 
means  of  applying  measurement  to  miracle  power ;  but  the  power 
over  natural  forces  sufficient  to  stay  a  tempest  even  on  this  sheet  of 
water  seems  greater,  as  far  as  one  may  judge,  than  that  needed  in 
any  of  the  other  recorded  cases. 
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25  And   his  disciples 
came  to  him,  and  awoke 
him,  saying,  Lord,  save 
us :  we  perish. 

26  And  he  saith  unto 
them,  Why  are  ye  fear- 
ful, O  ye  of  little  faith? 
Then  he  arose,  and  re- 
buked the  winds  and  the 
sea;    and  there   was  a 
great  calm. 

27  But  the  men  mar- 
velled,    saying,    What 
manner  of  man  is  this, 
that  even  the  winds  and 
the  sea  obey  him ! 


The  disciples — by  which  term  the  apostles,  or  some  of  them,  for 
our  author  himself  had  not  yet  been  called, 
are  here  presumably  meant — were  a  very  timid 
set  of  men,  as  the  remainder  of  this  Gospel 
shows  us  ;  nor  did  three  years'  companionship 
with  our  Creator  strengthen  their  courage,  as 
a  very  painful  and  unanimous  act  of  cowardice 
on  their  part  at  the  end  of  this  Gospel  shows 
us.  What  is  perhaps  still  more  surprising, 
their  faith,  which  Jesus  here  terms  little, 
seems  to  have  continued  little,  as  many  things 
in  the  rest  of  this  history,  and  as  a  significant  remark  of  our  author 
in  his  closing  chapter,  make  only  too  clear. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  from  Capernaum  lived  the 
Gergesenes;  amongst  whom  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  now  found  themselves.  His  purpose 
in  going  to  these  people  cannot  be  determined. 
His  stay  was  a  very  short  one,  and  he  left 
them  and  recrossed  the  lake  j under  circum- 
stances of  a  very  unpleasant  kind.  Indeed,  the 
whole  episode  of  this  visit  to  the  Gergesenes 
constitutes  reading  of  the  most  painful,  and 
most  nauseous  character. 

Upon  disembarking,  Jesus  was  met  by  two 

unfortunate  creatures  who  were  possessed  by  a  vast  number  ©f 
devils.  They  were  very  violent  and  a  terror  to  the  district,  as  we 
see  more  particularly  described  in  the  two  next  Gospels,  where 
the  actions  these  devils  caused  their  victims  to  perform  are  set 
forth  in  detail. 

By  some  means  or  other,  these  poor  things,  or  the  troops  of 
devils  occupying  them — for  devil-possession  renders  individual 
personality  an  enigma — recognize  Jesus  and  accost  him.  If  we 
regard  their  salutation  as  coming  from  the  men  themselves,  it  is  a 
very  singular  one.  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son 
of^  God  ?  "  naturally  makes  us  wonder  why  they  should  address 
Jesus  at  all ;  whilst  the  second  question,  "  Art  thou  come  hither  to 
torment  us  before  the  time  ?  "  is  a  strange  one  in  many  ways. 
Surely  even  Jesus  himself,  if  so  disposed,  could  not  add  to  the 
torment  these  unfortunates  already  endured. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  this  speech  as  coming  not  from 


28  IF  And  when  he  was 
come  to  the  other  side 
into  the  country  of  the 
Gergesenes,    there   met 
him  two  possessed  with 
devils,  coming  out  of  the 
tombs,  exceeding  fierce, 
so  that  no  man  might 
pass  by  that  way. 

29  And,  behold,  they 
cried  out,  saying,  What 
have  we  to  do  with  thee, 
Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God? 
art  thou  come  hither  to 
torment   us  before  the 
time? 
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the  men  themselves,  but  from  the  devils  inside  them,  the  two 
questions  put  to  Jesus  by  them  are  very  obscure,  and  we  have  not 
the  advantage  of  any  reply  from  Jesus. 

From  some  cause  these  devils  had  begun  to  anticipate  that  Jesus 
meant  to  eiect  them;  and  they  request,  if  he 

30  And   there  wag   a  J  . 

good  way  off  from  them      did  so,  that  he  would  do  them  the  favour  of 

an  herd  of  many  swine  .  .  . 

feeding.  permitting  them  to  enter  into  a  neighbouring 

31  So  the  devils  be-       f      ,      „    °  .  _    ,.  .  .  .     _& 
sought  him,  saying,  if      herd  oi  swine.     Rather  than  remain  entirely 

thou  cast  us  out,  suffer       ,  ,  .,  .         .    „          ,  .,,. 

us  to  go  away  into  the      nomeless,  these  roving  internals  were  willing 

herd  of  swine.  ,  •  -nm     .       •,  . , 

to  occupy  even  swine.  What  pleasure  they 
could  derive  from  such  a  habitation  is  not  discernible.  But  may 
not  the  same  be  said  of  their  occupation  of  men,  women,  and 
children  ? 

We  feel  to  have  got  down  to  a  very  low  pass  here,  Reader ;  and 
it  is  indeed  difficult  to  address  our  thoughts  to 

32  And  he  said  unto  , ,        1M       xl  •          T       ,-,  ,  •      Ji 

them,  Go.  And  when  matter  like  this.  In  the  account  given  in  the 
they  wInUnto°Sie  herd  next  Gospel  of  this  most  disgusting  scene,  we 

are  told  that  the  number  of  the  swine  here 

destroyed  was  2000.  The  spectacle  of  2000 
watersPenshed  m  the  swine  each  possessed  with  one  or  more  devils 

rushing  over  a  steep  into  the  water;  the 
horrible  noises  to  which  these  animals  would  presumably  give 
vent :  their  splashing  into  the  lake  ;  the  terror  and  flight  of  their 
keepers,  would  compose  altogether  a  weird  exhibition.  The 
motive  of  these  devils  in  thus  acting  after  taking  possession  of 
these  swine  is  incomprehensible.  It  seems  most  like  a  grim  jest 
upon  the  compliance  made  by  Jesus  with  their  request.  Nor  is  the 
consolation  that  has  been  suggested  as  derivable  from  this  event — 
that  these  devils  were  drowned  as  well  as  the  swine — we  fear  well 
grounded.  If  we  understand  the  nature  of  these  beings  correctly, 
they  are  deathless  ;  the  bodies  of  these  swine  would  only  afford  them 
a  momentary  dwelling  place,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  long 
as  it  is  since  the  adventure  here  recorded  of  them  took  place,  these 
same  sprites  are  still  lurking  about  our  planet  in  some  shape  or  other. 
The  keepers  or  owners  of  these  drowned  swine  made  their  way 

back  into  "the  city,"  wherever  that  may  have 
33  And  they  that  kept  been;  and  reported  everything  there,  includ- 

ing  what  had  befallen  to  the  "  possessed  of  the 

devils."     Whether  that  phrase  refers  to  the 
totiw  possessed  of  the       men   or   ^  ^^    ^  ^^  of   which  it 
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unhappily  applicable,  our  author  leaves  us  in  his  usual  manner  to 
make  out  for  ourselves. 

The   impression   made   in   the   city  by  this  strange  news   was 
evidentlv  very  great.    The  "  whole  city  "  came 

34  And,    behold,   the 

whole  city  came  out  to      out   to   see   the   portentous   visitor   who    had 

meet  Jesus:  and  when  ,        .  .  ....        _     ,     .  ,      ., 

they  saw  him,  they  be-      wrought  this  strange  exploit.     Probably  these 

sought    him    that    he          ...  -.      -.          ,  . ,  .     ,      ,     .       ,         , 

would  depart  out  of  citizens  had  made  up  their  minds  beforehand 
to  request  him  to  depart ;  if  so,  the  sight  of 
Jesus  did  not  alter  their  resolution.  They  evidently  and  naturally 
believed  that  a  great  magician  or  sorcerer  had  arrived  amongst 
them ;  and  after  what  had  occurred  it  is  easy  to  understand  they 
were  not  wishful  for  him  to  remain.  They  accordingly  begged  of 
Jesus  to  go  away,  a  request  he  seems  to  have  at  once  complied  with. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  reply  to  these  citizens,  nor  to 
have  made  any  effort  to  enlighten  them  as  to  his  true  character. 
This  expedition  to  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes  was  obviously  not 
of  a  missionary  character. 

In  the  last  verse  of  the  last  Gospel  the  writer  tells  us  "  there 
are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they 
should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself 
could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written."  What  we 
possess  is  thus  a  mere  fraction  of  the  total  doings  and  sayings 
of  Jesus.  This,  indeed,  is  quite  evident ;  for  the  events  and 
utterances  recorded  in  these  Gospels  would  occupy  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  time  Jesus  spent  with  mankind.  On  what  principle 
the  respective  Gospel  writers  made  their  selections  ;  whether  they 
have  given  us  the  cream  or  simply  a  fair  sample  of  the  vast  whole 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus  we  cannot  tell. 

We  are  not  amongst  those  who  think  the  world  is  much  the 
poorer  or  less  wise  from  not  having  more  Gospel  matter.  Indeed, 
if  much  of  the  vast  unrecorded  remainder  resembled  what  we  are 
here  perusing,  our  non-possession  thereof  is  a  matter  not  of  regrefc, 
but  of  great  satisfaction.  For  our  part,  Header,  we  frankly  own 
that  the  only  additional  Gospel  to  be  desired  would  have  been  one 
written  by  one  of  those  followers  of  Jesus  who  "  walked  with  him 
no  more." 

It  is  a  common  Christian  observation  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
were  beneficent  ones.  Almost  all  those  recorded  are  certainly  so. 
And  in  this  sense  they  very  agreeably  differed  from  Old  Testament 
miracles  which  were  largely  malicious,  and  from  some  of  the 
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miracles  of  his  own  disciples  which  were  malicious  also.  For 
Jesus  opened  men's  eyes,  but  never — like  Paul — blinded  them.  He 
raised  men  from  the  dead,  but  never,  so  far  as  is  known  to  us — like 
Peter — struck  them  dead.  There  is,  however,  no  alternative  but  to 
place  the  destruction  of  these  swine  in  the  category  of  objection- 
able miracles. 

Contempt  is  probably  the  feeling  most  stirred  by  the  narrative 
here  laid  before  us.  But  it  may  well  and  justly  be  turned  to 
abhorrence  as  we  think  of  what  such  records  once  led  men  to 
believe  and  to  perpetrate.  Only  two  centuries  back  learned  Chris- 
tians were  writing  treatises  in  defence  of  the  belief  in  devil- 
possession,  and  in  defence  even  of  witch-burning,  mainly  because, 
indeed  solely  because,  the  former  hideous  superstition  was  set  forth 
and  the  latter  crime  was  enjoined  in  "  Holy  Scripture." 

Passages  like  this  feel,  Reader,  to  throw  a  strange  light  over  all 
this  Gospel.  Proceedings  like  these  now  before  us  are  a  heavy  call 
on  the  stoutest  faith.  It  is  true  some  pious  authors  tell  us  that  sore 
trials  of  faith  are  needed  to  test  and  prove  men ;  and  the  lament 
of  an  old  writer  that  there  were  not  more  Scripture  difficulties  for 
his  faith  to  surmount  is  well  known.  Probably  he  would  have 
enjoyed  an  additional  pair  of  genealogies  by  Mark  and  John.  But 
the  taste  for  difficulties  is  not  common  ;  and  those  presented  to  us 
in  Scripture  are  amply  sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes. 

The  performances  of  Christian  commentators  upon  the  paragraph 
now  before  us  are  a  sorrowful  study.  "We  know  of  nothing  more 
truly  pathetic  than  the  efforts  of  good  men  to  improve  their  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  is  painfully  clear  they  keenly  feel  what  they  softly 
term  the  difficulties  of  those  writings ;  feel  them  as  much  as  out- 
siders feel  them.  And  whilst  the  remarks  of  Christian  commen- 
tators upon  such  trying  portions  of  Scripture  are  often  saddening, 
they  often  excite  a  measure  of  sympathy  also.  How  evidently 
would  those  faithful  souls  rejoice  if  such  passages  were  not  there  ! 
And  how,  in  some  senses,  even  touching  are  their  efforts  to  deal 
with  them  and  tone  them  down;  to  try  to  persuade  themselves 
that  in  some  way  or  other  the  text  does  not  quite  mean  what  it 
only  too  obviously  does  mean. 

It  is  true  there  is  another  class  of  expositors  who  take  up  another 
attitude  in  such  cases.  They  assume  a  bold  demeanour  and  proffer 
to  their  readers  a  feeble  subterfuge  which  they  allege  to  be  a 
satisfactory  solution.  A  comparison  of  earlier  and  later  Christian 
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commentaries  reveals  the  pleasing  fact  that  this  method  is  less 
adopted  than  it  used  to  be.  The  number  of  readers  for  whom 
such  a  method  of  catering  is  suitable  is  ever  lessening.  The 
method  of  covering  and  hiding  a  Scripture  difficulty  with  a  profu- 
sion of  saintly  verbiage  is  a  plan  much  adopted  in  later  works.  It 
often  doubtless  tends  to  draw  away  a  reader's  attention  from  the 
difficulty  itself;  an  end  which  with  pious  readers  is  willingly 
concurred  in.  But  with  the  difficulty  now  before  us  this  plan 
is  not  very  successful.  What  plan,  indeed,  is  ? 


MATTHEW   IX. 

HAVING  recrossed  the  lake  from  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes, 

Jesus  returned   into   his   own  city.     By  that 

2  Christ    curing  'one     term  it  is  generally  understood  that  Caper- 

sick   of  the  palsy,  9  .     ,  ,       T»  ,  ,     ,  ,  ,  , 

caiieth  Matthew  from  naum  is  here  meant.  It  that  be  so,  the  country 
of  the  Gergcsenes  would  be  a  familiar  object 
from  the  Capernaum  side  of  the  lake,  and  could 

hardl7  be,  one  wo»ld  ^mk,  a  ™ry  Pleasant 
subject  of  reminiscence  to  Jesus  or  his  dis- 
ciples-  ^  request  to  depart  is  never  a  pleasant 


a  dumb  manpossessed     remembrance. 

of  a  devil,  36  and  hath 

compassion    of   the          The  connection  of  Jesus  with  the  places  in 

multitude.  A 

i  And  he  entered  into      these  Gospels  mostly  identified  with  him  is  of 

a  ship,  and  passed  over,  mi 

and  came  into  his  own  a  very  hazy  character.  Though  born  in  Bethle- 
hem, that  place  is  never  afterwards  alluded  to. 
It  seems  probable  that  he  lived  for  thirty  years  in  Nazareth,  for 
he  was  known  as  the  prophet  of  that  city  ;  and  according  to  our 
author,  he  fulfilled  prophecy  by  being  known  as  a  Nazarene.  The 
reason  of  his  leaving  Nazareth  and  coming  to  dwell  in  Capernaum 
is  not  clearly  stated,  though  hinted  at  in  the  third  Gospel.  Even 
his  relation  to  and  his  visits  to  Jerusalem,  that  city  of  the  great 
king  where  his  earthly  life  was  brought  to  an  end,  are  surrounded 
with  difficulties  better  known  to  none  than  to  Gospel  "  harmonists." 
What  we  should  be  justified  in  inferring  from  the  phrase  "  his 
own  city,"  as  applied  to  Capernaum,  is  very  uncertain.  We  were 
reading  a  short  time  ago  a  lament  of  Jesus  that  he  had  not  "  where 
to  lay  his  head."  It  is  scarcely  possible  but  that  in  "his  own  city" 
he  must  have  possessed  a  home  of  some  kind.  Many  think  he 
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made  Peter's  house  his  home.  It  is  profitless  work  reconstructing 
unrecorded  history.  Men  may  build  up  ingenious  edifices  of  con- 
jecture which  may  often  be  near,  or  may  be  far  off,  the  truth ;  but 
they  are  castles  in  the  air  when  finished. 

Another  case  of  palsy  is  now  brought  to  Jesus  ;  a  case  in  which  the 
patient  was  apparently  so  helpless  as  to  need 

2  And,   behold,   they  .        r  • 

brought  to  him  a  man      to  be  carried  on  a  bed.     Jesus  saluted  mm  in 

siok  of  the  palsy,  lying  .          , 

on  a  bed:  and  Jesus      a  most  encouraging,  but  probably  a  very  un- 
seeing their  faith  said  ,,  TT    111-1         <•  11 
unto  the  sick  of  the      expected  way.     He  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer 

cheer;  thTsins°b0gfor.      and  forgave  him  his  sins.     It  is  not  improbable 
that  a  momentary  twinge  of   disappointment 
may  have  passed  over  the  palsied  man  and  his  friends  as  they 
heard  this ;  though  the  boon  granted  by  Jesus  was  in  reality  far 
greater  than  the  one  they  had  come  to  seek.     The  subject  of  a 
connection  between  sin  and  affliction  which  may  seem  to  be  here 
raised,  we  shall  find  brought  before  us  more  definitely  later  on. 
Some  Scribes  who  had  heard  this  declaration  of  Jesus,  holding 
that   Jehovah    alone    could   forgive    sin,   and 
not  being  aware  that  Jesus  and  Jehovah  were 
ThiS  man      one  and  the  same,  said  to  themselves  that  such 

a  declaration  was  blasphemous. 

Knowing  the  thoughts  passing  in  the  minds  of  these  Scribes, 
Jesus  addressed  them  as  here  given.  A 
modern  reply  to  the  latter  of  Jesus'  two 
questions  would  probably  be  that  the  one 

easier?1*)  2£f  2%y  sins       was  as  eaS7  to  saJ  aS  the  °tlier'  and  aS  Difficult 
sa  fSVeenandwalkr?t0       to  d°  >  tnouKn  tnere  are  tnose  wno  would  hold 
that  the  former  of  the  two  achievements  is  in 
reality  the  more  unaccomplishable. 

Jesus  now  proceeds  to  demonstration,  and  does  so  in  the  most 
convincing,  straightforward,  and  thorough- 
going  manner.  In  effect  he  says  to  these 
Scribes-I  have  forgiven  this  man  his  sins, 
wllich  Je  consider  a  blasphemy,  but  that  ye 
ma^  know  *^e  Power  I  possess,  I  will  now  free 
this  man  from  his  palsy  also.  Which,  as  we 
read,  Jesus  at  once  proceeded  to  do.  The  man  rose  up  from  the 
bed  on  which  he  had  been  brought,  and  returned  to  his  home  free 
from  palsy  and  free  from  sin.  Was  not  this  proof  positive  ?  What 
more  could  men  want  ? 
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Reader,  those  few  simple  words  of  Jesus,  le  That  ye  may  know/ ' 
concede  the  whole  that  non-believers  have  ever  contended  for, 
namely — that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a  religious  claimant  to 
make  good  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  the  claims  he  puts 
forth;  that  religion  should  be  grounded  on  knowledge,  not  on 
faith. 

Some  indubitable  demonstration  by  which  men  "  may  know  "  is 
the  everlasting  condition  without  which  belief  in  any  religious 
system  is  not  a  merit  but  a  crime.  The  ready  faith,  declared  by 
every  religion  to  be  a  virtue  as  applied  to  itself,  a  fearful  miscreance 
as  applied  to  any  other,  is  in  reality  the  very  gravest  possible  delin- 
quency when  given  to  any.  The  appalling  fact  that  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  human  race  are,  and  have  ever  been,  the  victims  of  false 
religions,  shows  us  what  an  awful,  what  a  terrible,  thing  the 
yielding  of  an  easy,  unwarranted,  and  unjustified  faith  really  is. 

It  is  the  usual  contention  of  Christian  writers  that  as  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Jesus  were  a  proof  of  his  credentials  to  those  who 
beheld  them,  so  the  record  of  those  miracles  given  here  constitutes 
a  valid  claim  upon  our  belief  now.  The  proof  given  to  these 
Scribes  and  multitudes  by  the  cure  of  this  palsy  is,  it  is  said, 
transmitted  to  us  in  this  narrative.  The  proposition  involved  in 
this  contention  is  in  any  strict  sense  not  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. It  needs  no  excessive  scepticism  on  the  subject  of 
human  testimony  to  feel  that  the  difference  between  reading  of  a 
miracle  and  witnessing  one  is  fundamental. 

The  record  of  a  miracle  is  not  a  miracle.  And  without  entering 
upon  the  question  how  far  it  is  possible  for  human  testimony  to 
establish  such  an  event,  the  melancholy  unreliability  of  that 
testimony  shown  in  all  the  false  religions,  and  in  the  endless 
recorded  miracles  which  no  one  attempts  to  believe,  affords  a 
perennial  warning  as  to  the  evidential  value  of,  and  the  credence 
due  to,  it.  These  considerations  remain  equally  true  whatever 
view  may  be  taken  of  this  or  of  any  other  given  account  of  a  miracle 
Admitting  the  objective  truth  of  what  is  here  ascribed  to  Jesus  ; 
admitting  the  reality  and  sufficiency  of  the  palsied  man's  palsy  and 
the  reality  and  permanence  of  the  cure  ;  also  that  no  natural  means 
could  account  for  the  sudden  change  ;  granting  also  that  this 
account,  as  claimed,  is  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  disciples  who 
was  an  eye-  witness  of  it  (though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Matthew 
was  at  the  time  still  a  publican  not  yet  called,  and  that  he  nowhere 
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says  he  witnessed  this  or  any  other  miracle) ,  the  case  is  to  us  in  no 
way  altered. 

For  us  it  remains  an  account  of  a  miracle,  and  nothing  more  ; 
we  have  absolutely  no  power  of  ascertaining  or  refuting  the  truth 
we  have,  by  way  of  hypothesis,  ascribed  to  it.  Its  inherent  right 
to  demand  our  faith  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  inherent  right  of 
any  other  account  of  a  miracle.  The  quantity  of  the  testimony  to 
a  miracle  or  set  of  miracles,  the  quality  of  it,  and  the  collateral 
reasons  that  may  be  urged  in  support,  are  considerations  we  need 
not  enter  into  in  this  place.  We  will  only  just  remark  that  in  the 
first  respect  these  Gospel  miracles  are  startlingly  weak;  in  the 
second  about  on  a  par,  all  things  considered,  with  most  other 
miracle-records ;  and  in  the  third  they  have  some  points  in  their 
favour  which  Christians  immensely  exaggerate,  and  then — liberally 
blended  with  petitio  principii — offer  as  convincing;  and  some  points 
against  them  of  a  heavily  adverse  nature. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  cure  of  this  palsied 
man  upon  the  Scribes  to  whom  it  was  especially 

7  And  he  arose,  and      addressed,  but  which  our  author   characteris- 

departed  to  his  house.  . .      -,  ..      .      .    .,  ..  , 

8  But  when  the  mul-      tically  omits  to  tell  us,  it  made  a  great  impres- 

titudes    saw    it,    they          .  ,,  TJ.-I-I  -i  -±  j    ± 

marvelled,  and  glorified      sion  upon  the  multitudes,  whom  it  caused  to 

God,  which  had  given  i          j    j_          i      •£       r<    j        TJ.    •  LJ- 

such  power  unto  men.        marvel  and  to  glority   (jrod.     It  is  most  dis- 
appointing   to    find    that    it   was    with    this 

multitude  as  with  the  other  multitudes  named  in  this  Gospel.  As 
with  the  whole  peoples  baptized  by  John,  as  with  the  other  throngs 
surrounding  Jesus  everywhere,  so  with  these  Capernaum  multi- 
tudes ;  we  look  for  them  afterwards  and  they  are  not  there  ;  they 
are  not  to  be  found.  Even  a  trace  of  them  is  not  to  be  found.  In 
the  very  next  chapter  but  one  we  find  Jesus  denouncing  Capernaum, 
declaring  that  it — his  own  city — shall  be  brought  down  to  hell  for 
its  non-appreciation  of  the  mighty  works  he  had  wrought  there. 
Surely  the  palsied  man,  his  friends  whose  faith  brought  him  to 
Jesus,  and  these  multitudes  who  glorified  God,  will  be  excepted 
from  that  dread  vengeance. 

But  were  these  multitudes  not  left  under  a  vital  misapprehension  ? 
"  They  glorified  God  which  had  given  such  power  unto  men."  Unto 
men  !  Were  they  not  apprised  that  it  was  the  predicted  Emmanuel 
who  had  done  this  deed  ?  And  how  singular  it  seems  that  our 
author  should  write  down  the  phrase  "  unto  men "  without 
comment.  The  essential  truths,  as  they  are  now  termed,  of 

12 
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Christianity  were   kept   in  the  background  a  long  time   in  this 

Gospel  history. 

This,  Reader,  was  none  other  than  our  author  himself.     At  any 
rate  we  are  told  so,  though  unhappily  not  by 

Pa9sli  An£>rtif  "from  Matthew  himself.  "A  man  named  Matthew." 
What  a  phlegmatic  man  he  must  have  been  to 
quietly  put  down  this  passage  about  himself  ! 

and  followeddhim!       What  a  fi^a*  P%  jt  does  seem  and  f  eel  that 
he  preserved  his  secret  instead  of  assuring  his 

readers  that  he — the  writer  of  this  Gospel — was  this  same  "  man 
named  Matthew  " !  How  extremely  interesting  it  would  have 
been  had  Matthew  here  told  us  the  kind  of  impression  made  by 
Jesus  upon  him  ;  what  kind  of  feeling  it  was  that  induced  him  or 
constrained  him  to  throw  down  his  papers  and  books  and  follow 
Jesus !  We  should  then  have  felt  we  were  receiving  information 
at  first  hand  ;  a  feeling  which  this  verse  and  this  Gospel  in  no  way 
give  us. 

Modesty  is  the  reason  usually  assigned  for  this  deplorable 
reticence  of  and  this  preservation  of  his  anonymity  by  our  author. 
Well,  we  all  know  how  ill-timed  it  is  possible  for  even  a  virtue  to 
be.  But  never  was  a  virtue  more  infelicitous  than  the  modesty 
here  displayed  by  Matthew.  Besides,  he  considered  his  own  call  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  worth  specially  recording,  which  he 
evidently  did  not  think  of  the  calling  of  most  of  the  twelve. 
Modesty,  like  other  qualities,  can  take  many  shapes.  Our  anthor 
records  his  own  call,  but  does  not  say  it  was  his  own.  What  a 
very  singular  bit  of  demureness  it  was  ! 

Into  the  general  question  of  Matthew's  authorship  of  this  Gospel 
it  forms  no  part  of  this  work  to  enter.  The  precarious  nature  of 
the  ascription  which  tells  us  that  this  Gospel  is  "  according  to  " 
that  apostle  is  well  known  ;  and  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  such  ascription  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  word  Saint 
prefixed  to  Matthew's  name  in  our  common  copies,  and  which  not 
all  the  terrors  denounced  against  adding  to  Scripture  have  pre- 
vented pious  souls  from  supplementing  therewith. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  extraneous  arguments  for 
or  against  Matthew's  authorship,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  this  Gospel  to  show  that  Matthew  wrote  it. 
The  formal,  impersonal  style  in  which  it  is  written  and  the  entire 
absence  of  any  personal  testimony  seem  but  little  in  accord  with 
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the  idea  of  his  authorship.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  subject. 
But  before  we  leave  it  there  is  one  remark  which  in  accordance 
with  the  main  object  of  this  work  we  feel  bound  to  make.  If  this 
be  Matthew's  work  it  appears  to  us  a  grave  failure  of  duty  that 
he  does  not  declare  it  to  be  so ;  that  he  does  not  openly  avow  that 
he  personally  beheld  those  portions  of  his  record  to  which  he  was  a 
witness ;  and  also  that  he  does  not  announce — if  he  were  conscious 
of  it — the  fact  of  divine  direction  in  the  compilation  of  it.  He 
does  none  of  these.  And  be  our  offence  what  it  may  we  here 
record  our  strong  conviction  that  if  Matthew  wrote  this  Gospel  he 
failed  in  his  first,  clearest,  and  paramount  duty  to  his  readers. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  whose  house  "the 
house"  in  which  this  gathering  took  place  was. 

10  f  And  it  came  to  _       _  &..  .      ,  ,r 

pass,  as  Jesus  sat  at      And  what  arQ  we  to  understand  by  the  curious 

meat  in  the  house,  be-  ...  „  0       A ,,    ,,        .,  , .       , 

hold,  many  publicans      term  "  sinners     r     All  the  three  parties  here 

and  sinners  came    and  -i      ,1  IT  1.1  •  j    i_i_ 

sat  down  with  him  and  named,  the  publicans,  these  sinners,  and  the 
disciples  themselves  were  all  in  a  certain  sense 
sinners.  It  would  have  been  eminently  desirable  to  know  some- 
thing more  definite  of  the  persons  here  specially  designated  by 
the — alas,  universal — term  sinners.  Are  apparently  and  out- 
wardly respectable  people,  or  open,  depraved  offenders  meant? 
If  a  narrator  does  not  choose  to  tell  us  things,  it  is  but  ill  trying  to 
find  out  his  meaning  afterwards. 

In  the  next  two  Gospels  an  incident  almost  exactly  resembling 
that  of  the  preceding  and  the  present  verses  is  recorded  saving  that 
the  publican  called  by  Jesus  is  there  named  Levi.  After  being 
called  by  Jesus  we  read  that  "  Levi  made  him  a  great  feast  in  his 
own  house,"  and  that  "  there  was  a  great  company  of  publicans 
and  of  others  that  sat  down  with  them."  If  we  follow  the  usual  but 
very  doubtful  Christian  practice  of  regarding  Matthew  and  Levi  as 
one  and  the  same  individual,  we  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  author  must,  judging  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
hospitality,  have  been  in  comfortable  circumstances.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  what  the  great  company  of  fellow-publicans  Matthew 
invited  to  meet  Jesus  thought  of  him.  How  natural  it  seems  to  be 
to  hope  that  Jesus  "  called "  them  also ;  but  how  little  ground 
also  there  is  to  think  it  probable  he  did ! 

The  sitting  down  and  taking  meat  with  publicans  and  sinners  on 

the  part  of  Jesus  was  a  surprise  to  these  strict 

Pharisees  saw  it,  they      Jews  ;  and  if  we  only  try  to  be  fair  and  just  to 

12  * 
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taese  men  we  shall  very  clearly  see  why  it  was 


with  publicans  and  sin-      so.     The  publicans  were  the  conspicuous  repre- 
12  But   when  Jesus      sentatives   of   the   Roman   yoke;    the  galling 

heard  that,  he  said  unto  J.        . 

them,   They   that    be      reminders    of    foreign    domination,    and    the 

whole  need  not  a  physi-  .  . 

cjan,  but  they  that  are  grievous  and  very  practical  exemplification  ot 
what  that  domination  meant.  How  could  such 
men  fail  to  be  hateful  to  every  patriotic  Israelite  ?  Would  not 
such  men  be  hateful  to  a  lover  of  his  country  anywhere  ?  And  if 
Jews  ignobly  accepted  such  offices  as  our  author  and  others  had 
done,  how  can  we  wonder  that  they  were  objects  of  peculiar  dis- 
like and  aversion  ?  "  Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  and 
a  publican  "  is  a  saying  of  Jesus  himself. 

Then  with  regard  to  sitting  down  to  meat  with  sinners. 
Accepting  the  view  that  by  sinners  open  evil-doers  are  here  meant, 
who  can  fail  to  see  the  eminently  two-sided  nature  of  such  an  act  ? 
Who  can  fail  to  see  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  act  if  practised 
now  ?  Every  father  yet  justly  and  wisely  teaches  his  son  to  shun 
evil-doers.  And  though  it  is  a  duty  also  to  do  all  we  can  to 
reclaim  evil-doers  and  bring  them  back  to  a  better  life,  personal 
association  with  them  must  ever  remain  a  difficult  problem  even  to 
the  most  kindly  disposed  of  men.  The  notion  that  zeal  may  dis- 
pense with  discretion  in  philanthropic  efforts  is  so  far  from  well- 
founded  that  the  opposite  idea  is  nearer  the  truth.  In  no  kind  of 
human  effort  are  practical  good  sense  and  sobriety  more  needed 
than  in  philanthropy  of  every  sort. 

On  learning  what  these  Pharisees  thought  of  his  associating  and 
taking  meat  with  sinners  and  publicans,  Jesus  made  the  remark 
here  given.  It  is  an  observation  simple  and  true  in  itself, 
but  one  which  strongly  illustrates  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
attendant  upon  all  figures  of  speech.  The  "  whole  "  and  the 
"  sick  "  and  how  we  are  to  understand  those  terms  in  a  spiritual 
sense  raise  a  problem  of  no  small  importance  ;  and  if  we  did  not 
possess  the  warnings  of  experienced  theologians  not  to  press  the 
simile  too  far  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  might  lead  many  into  serious 
misunderstandings.  The  obvious  and  happy  fact  that  the  physi- 
cally sick  are  but  a  small  proportion  in  any  community  is  only  one 
of  the  many  features  of  this  simile  that  might  readily  lead  us  into 
hazardous  or  even  entirely  mistaken  spiritual  inferences.  The 
"  whole  "  who  "  need  not  a  physician  "  might  not  unnaturally  lead 
us  into  even  more  perilous  deductions  still. 
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"  Go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth."     In  saying  this  Jesus 
did  not  point  out  to  whom  these  critics  were 

13  But  go  ye  and  learn  .,  . ,        . .      .    .  , .  •         , 

what  that  meaneth,  I      to  go  tor  authentic  information,  nor  in  what 

will  have  mercy,  and  not  -,  .-,  ,1 

sacrifice :  for  I  am  not      other    way    they  were    to    get  at    the    true 

come  to  call  the  risrht-  •  •  •  i  •     ct      •    A.  TJ?  T_  ±  ^.i 

eous,  but  sinners  to  re-  meaning  of  this  Scripture.  If  he  meant  them 
to  go  and  study  for  themselves  the  meaning 
of  this  passage  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  their  success  was  certain. 
The  main  result  of  pondering  holy  writ  has  been  to  set  men  at 
strife  with  each  other  as  to  what  it  does  mean.  The  attempt  to 
learn  what  some  of  Jesus'  own  sayings  mean  has  cost  mankind 
very  dear. 

The  mercies  of  Jehovah,  and  the  sacrifices  he  exacted,  are  both 
set  forth  at  much  length  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Which  are 
the  more  singular  and  astonishing,  the  mercies  or  the  sacrifices, 
every  reader  must  decide  for  himself.  To  this  Scripture  quotation 
Jesus  adds  a  very  striking  statement,  "  I  am  not  come  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance." 

The  admission  that  there  were  righteous  men  in  the  world  when 
Jesus  came  to  it,  men  to  whom  he  did  not  address,  and  did  not  need 
to  address,  a  call  to  repentence  has  greatly  perplexed  commentators. 
The  idea  that  there  were  good,  wise,  humane,  and  righteous  men 
before  Jesus  brought  those  virtues  from  heaven,  is  an  idea  that  sorely 
vexes  pious  souls.  The  impertinent  claim  to  righteousness  and 
religion  being  inseparable  has  however  received  too  many  refuta- 
tions in  both  directions,  righteousness  without  religion,  and  religion 
without  righteousness,  to  make  the  conceit  now  worth  considering. 

Nothing  strikes  one  closely  considering  these  Gospels  from  an 
outsider's  standpoint  more  strongly  than  the  way  in  which  so  many 
accretions  of  Christian  theology  are  not  only  unwarranted  by,  but 
run  quite  counter  to,  what  these  Gospels  themselves  set  forth. 
The  supposed  pious  notion  that  there  were  no  righteous  men 
before  Jesus  showed  men  how  to  be  so,  has  led  many  to  declare 
that  in  saying  he  did  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  to  repentance 
Jesus  spoke  ironically.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  Jesus  never 
spoke  ironically.  To  us  there  are  not  a  few  of  his  sayings  that  so 
regarded  would  be  vastly  improved.  Still  the  expedient  of  taking 
a  religious  founder's  declarations  in  an  ironical  sense,  in  spite  of 
its  occasional  and  undeniable  convenience,  is  one  that  opens  so 
wide  a  door,  as  to  be  best  let  alone. 

Poor  John  was  still  in  prison  as  we  shall  find  a  little  further  on 
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him  fthehedisdSSs    5      Did  he    send    these    disciPles    of   nis    on 
John,  saying,  Why  do      errand,  as  we  read  he  afterwards  sent  them 

"W6   &nd   tn.6 


. 

fast  oft,  but  thy  disciples      on  another  and  more  important  message  of 

15  And  Jesus  said  un-      inqniry  ;  or  did  these  disciples  come  of  their 
to  them,  Can  the  child-  J  '        _      _  .  x_       . 

ren  of  the  bridecham-      own  accord  T     If  the  former  was  the  case  and 

ber  mourn,  as  long  as  ..  ,     ,          „     T  .  in 

the  bridegroom  is  with     we  possess  the  whole   or    J  esiis    reply,  that 
them?  but  the  days  will  ,  ,  ,  ,    ,  ,,     ,. 

come,  when  the  bride-      reply  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  sympathetic. 

Sommthsehmn  andlS      There  are  some  who  think  it  a  very   frigid 
shall  they  fast.  Qne 

The  disciples  of  John  !  Has  not  this  a  very  strange  sound, 
Reader  ?  Had  not  John  declared  that  he,  John,  was  not  worthy 
to  unloose  Jesus'  shoe  ;  that  he  was  a  mere  preparer  and  fore- 
runner? And  yet  John  retains  disciples  of  his  own  who  here 
come  and  question  Jesus  in  a  very  surprising  way  ;  and  who  are 
sent  by  John  himself  a  little  later  on  with  quite  a  staggering 
inquiry  to  be  put  to  Jesus. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  visit  of  John's  disciples  is  to  ascer- 
tain why  the  disciples  of  Jesus  do  no  fasting.  Such  flouting  of  the 
proprieties  grieved  the  souls  of  these  men,  and  they  come  to  have 
it  explained.  "  Why  do  we  fast  oft  ?  "  is  a  question  which  we  think 
Christians  will  scarcely  censure  us  for  smiling  at.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  these  disciples  of  John  complained  of  their  own  fasting  or 
were  proud  of  it  ;  but  it  is  clear  they  could  not  understand  why 
Jesus'  disciples  did  not  fast  also.  Why  should  following  Jesus  be 
easier  and  pleasanter  than  following  John  ? 

Apart  from  his  one  fast  in  the  wilderness  which  he  neither  here 
nor  elsewhere  alludes  to,  it  is  evident  Jesus  did  not  practise  fasting, 
for  he  tells  us  he  came  "eating  and  drinking,"  and  was  accused  by 
his  enemies  of  wine-bibbing  and  gluttony.  And  by  way  of  reply 
to  these  disciples  of  John,  he  adverts  to  a  wedding  custom  of  the 
Jews,  and  compares  himself  to  the  bridegroom  thereat,  whose 
presence  or  absence  determines  fasting  or  otherwise. 

What  bearing  the  declarations  contained  in  these  two  verses  have 
npon  the  matter  in  hand  we  cannot  make  out. 

16  No  man  putteth  a      The  references  to  old  bottles  and  old  srarments 

piece  of  new  cloth  unto 

an  old  garment,  for  that      and  to  new  cloth  and  new  wine  oiler  a  wide 

which  is  put  in  to  fill  it        „   .  ,        „  .  n  . 

up  taketh  from  the  gar-      neld    or    conjecture   to    anyone    disposed     to 

ment,  and  the  rent  is  .  .        m   ,  ..,.  ,  ., 

made  worse.  enter  it.     laken  in   their   natural   sense   the 

17  Neither  do  men  put  .    ,  ,    .       ,     .        ,,  .  , 

new  wine  into  old  bot-      wisdom   contained   in   these   verses   is   to   be 

ties  :   else    the    bottles       f         j       ,   *      ,  •,    •  i 

break,   and   the  wine     tound  set  iorth  in  numerous  proverbs,  ancient 
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bSs  perish  :  buf  they3  and  modern»  declaring  the  folly  of  attempts  to 
nut  new  wine  into  new  unite  the  incompatible. 

bottles,    and   both   are 

preserved.  It  is  not  stated  if  these  disciples  of  John 

were  satisfied  with  their  interview  with  Jesus  and  with  the  answer 
they  obtained  from  him.  If  they  were  they  cannot  be  considered 
exacting.  It  is  unfortunately  not  our  author's  custom  to  give  any 
rejoinder  made  to  Jesus'  answers.  He  might  have  made  an  exception 
in  this  case.  For  these  were  John's  disciples  ;  not  any  of  those  pious 
wicked  Pharisees  who  so  often,  or  those  incredulous  Sadducees 
who  sometimes  came  to  question  Jesus.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  know  if  these  disciples  of  John  applied  the  bride- 
groom argument  in  their  own  case.  For  their  Master  though  in 
prison,  was  yet  alive  ;  but  he  was  soon  to  be  taken  from  them, 
and  in  a  way  that  called  for  much  fasting  on  his  disciples'  part. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  incident  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  merit 
of  the  Pharisees'  fasts.  It  was  an  accomplishment  in  which,  as 
here  stated,  and  as  we  know  from  other  sources  more  particularly, 
they  greatly  excelled  ;  a  feat  in  which  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
for  the  disciples  of  John  or  of  Jesus  or  for  anyone  else  to  rival 
them. 

A  miracle  is  now  recorded  resembling  in  some  of  its  features 
that  of  the  centurion   and  his  servant.      "  A 
t£?m!      certain  ruler"  whose  daughter  was    dead  or 


dying   came   to    beseech   Jesus   to   come   and 
'  eTen  gn^      restore  her  ;  which  Jesus,  accompanied  by  his 

disciples,  at  once  proceeded  to  do. 

.  arose,          The   narrative   however  is    interrupted   in 
and,  followed  him,  and      order  to  record  another  miracle  that  took  place 

so  did  his  disciples. 

by  the  way  as  Jesus  was  going  to  the  ruler's 
house.     "An  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,"  is  an  ailment  not  easy 
20  f  And,  behold,  a      ^°  identify.     This  incident  is  given  at  much 
greater  length  in  the  two  next  Gospels,  where 

we  are  told  this  woman  "  had  s^red  numy 
thinSs  of  manv  Parians,"  and  according  to 
herself    if  I  may  but      Luke  —  himself  a  physician—  "  had  spent  all  her 

touch    his   garment,    I  "   J 

shall  be  whole.  living  upon  physicians."      The  touch  of  Jesus' 

22  But  Jesus   turned 

him  about,  and  when  he      garment  operated  instantly  ;   and    apparently 

saw  her,  he  said,  Daugh-  .,,,,,,  , 

ter,  be  of  good  comfort  ;      without   knowledge  or  concurrence  on  Jesus 

thy  faith  hath  made  thee  ,-,  ,     .,     .     _  _      ,     ef  ^rr. 

whole.   And  the  woman      part.      For    we    read   that   he   asked   "Who 

was  made   whole   from  TJ  iJi        c  »         t,  n          i      •>        in 

that  hour.  touched    my    clothes.-'          "Somebody    hath 
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touched  me  for  I  perceive  that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me."  In  the 
book  of  the  Acts,  we  read  that  aprons  and  handkerchiefs  which 
had  touched  Paul's  body  were  taken  to  sick  people  and  cured  their 
diseases,  and  further  that  the  aprons  in  question  ejected  devils 
even.  Even  Peter's  shadow  effected  like  wonders  !  From  all 
which  we  learn  that  miracle  power  can  be  delegated  to  very  humble 
things,  and  can  take  full  effect  without  any  conscious  personal 
effort  on  the  part  of  anyone.  The  marvels  wrought  for  centuries 
by  the  relics  and  bones  of  saints,  show  us  that  even  death  does  not 
terminate  this  astonishing  virtue. 

On   arriving  at  the  ruler's  house,  Jesus  found  those  singular 
noisy  proceedings  with  which  most  Orientals 

23  And   when    Jesus  J    ,  . 

came  into  the  ruler's      proclaimed  their  grief  at  a  death,  going  on.    The 

house,  and  saw  the  min-  ..  ^  nni.  ,  ... 

streis  and  the  people      stillness,  the  subdued  air,  and  solemn  quietude 

making  a  noise,  ,.,  ...  .     _        ..,      ,       ., 

24  He  said  unto  them,      which  mark  everything  connected  with  death. 

Give  place  :  for  the  maid  .  -,        -,  .    ,  /.  ,  .     -,  -. 

is  not  dead,  but  sleep-  amongst  the  higher  types  or  mankind,  and 
MmtoAsncomheylaughe  which  now  feel  so  appropriate  thereto  are  a 
forti?  refinement  of  comparatively  late  evolution  in 


°ur  race-  Savases  are  alwa^s  f<mnd  to  be 

m26dAndSthe  fame  here-      verv  tumultuous  and  demonstrative  on  occa- 

tLTlandabr0ad  ^  *"       si°n  °f  death< 

The  declaration  of  Jesus  that  the  maid  was 

not  dead,  but  only  slept,  has  put  commentators  to  much  "incon- 
venience, for  if  we  take  the  statement  in  its  natural  sense,  the 
miracle  supposed  to  be  wrought  in  the  case  disappears.  If  the 
maid  were  really  dead,  how  could  Jesus  say  she  "  is  not  dead  "  ? 
If  people,  instead  of  using  plain  speech,  will  use  ambiguous  and 
tiresome  figures  of  speech,  it  is  a  just  and  righteous  penalty  that 
they  should  be  unintelligible. 

The  people  about  were  evidently  quite  satisfied  of  the  reality  of 
the  maid's  death.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Jesus  either  awoke  the  maid, 
or  summoned  back  her  soul  from  wheresoever  it  may  have  wended 
its  way.  With  this  restoration  of  the  maid,  these  people  were  duly 
impressed  and  in  the  usual  manner  spread  Jesus'  fame  over  all  the 
land.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  ruler  and  his  revived  daughter, 
these  minstrels  and  spectators  took  any  more  definite  measures  to 
aid  the  new  cause.  All  the  vast  fame  of  Jesus  seems  to  have 
resulted  in  marvellously  little  Christianity.  Christianity  seems 
indeed  to  have  flourished  in  something  like  inverse  proportion  to 
the  wonders  wrought  in  its  aid.  The  entire  absence  in  early 
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Christian  history  of  all  those  whom  Jesus  had  freed  from  devils, 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  restored  to  sight,  to  hearing,  and  to 
health  is  most  disheartening.  Something  approaching  to  indigna- 
tion even  is  stirred  as  we  think  of  all  this. 

On  his  way  from,  as  well  as  to,  the  ruler's  house  Jesus  also 
wrought  a  miracle.     This  time  it  was   upon 

27  H  And  when  Jesus  ...  f. 

departed    thence,   two      two  blind  men  who  followed  him,  saluting  him 

blind  men  followed  him,        ,         ,  ,  ,        .  ~  .  .  _ 

crying,  and  saying, Thou      by  the  noticeable  title,  feon  or  David,  and  beg- 

son  of  David,  have  mercy  „  T  ,  , . 

on  us.  gmg  i°r  mercy.     Jesus  postponed  compliance 

comeinto Sfhouse,The      until  he  came  into  "the  house"  into   which 

blind  men  came  to  him :        JT_     -LV    j  £  n  j    i_  •  T  J.T~  i 

and  Jesus  saith  unto  tne  blind  men  tollowed  him.  Jesus  then  asks 
ammabfeehtovedo  'thta?  them  if  they  believe  him  able  to  do  what  they 
YeafLoTd1  ^  h™'  ™h  ;  to  which  they  reply  they  do.  There- 
thelTehyeens,  sayfn^A^  nPon  Jesus  touches  their  eyes,  accompanying 
ft0udnitogyo°u!OUr  faithbe  tlie  act  with  tlie  Peculiar  saying,  "According 

to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you."      Their  faith 
proved  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  their  eyes  were  opened. 

Contingent  miracles  are  not  satisfactory.  In  this  case  the  result 
was  nominally  dependant  not  upon  Jesus'  touch,  but  upon  these 
blind  men's  subjective  faith.  Had  in  either  of  the  two  men  the 
necessary  mental  attitude  been  wanting,  Jesus'  touch  would  have 
been  of  non-effect.  In  reality,  however,  Jesus  knew  quite  well 
when  ne  asked  the  question  that  these  two  men  possessed  the 
requisite  faith.  In  reality  there  was  no  unknown  element  in  the 
case  at  all ;  the  apparent  contingency  was  non-existent.  We  have 
only  to  picture  to  ourselves  Jesus  touching  the  eyes  of  some  blind 
man  who  had  not  the  requisite  faith  and  whose  eyes  would 
consequently  remain  closed — if  it  be  possible  to  imagine  anything 
so  inane — to  feel  that  a  contingent  miracle  is  a  contingent  myth, 
or  at  least  a  mythical  contingency. 

As  in  preceding  instances,  Jesus  straitly  charged  these  lately 

blind  men  to  see  that  "  no  man  "  know  it.    He 

30  And  their  eyes  were 

opened;     and     Jesus      was,  however,   well   aware  that    they   would 

straitly   charged   them,         ,.,         ,..,,.  ^  ,, 

saying.  See  that  no  man      disobey  him  in  this  matter,  and  would  commit 
3iButthey,whenthey      the    amiable    sin    of    spreading   his   fame   in 

were  departed,    spread         ,    -.^   ,,  ,        ,,       m,  ,,    T  „ 

abroad  his  fame  in  all         all  that  country.        I  he  reasons  01  Jesus  tor 
wishing  secrecy  in  such  matters  are  not  now 
discoverable,   and    were    evidently   unintelligible    to    these   once 
blind  men  also. 

What  a  terrible  shock  it  must  have  been  to  these  two  men,  to  the 
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centurion  and  his  servant,  the  ruler  and  his  daughter,  the  leper, 
the  palsied  man,  and  the  vast  numbers  who  had  been  cured  of 
"every  sickness  and  every  disease"  by  him,  to  hear  some  twelve 
months  or  two  years  hence  that  Jesus  had  been  crucified  at 
Jerusalem  for  being  a  blasphemer  and  a  pretended  King  of  the 
Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  what  splendid  ground  the  theatre  of  all 
these  marvels,  where  Jesus'  fame  had  been  spread  abroad  again 
and  again,  and  where  the  living  subjects  and  spectators  of  his 
miracles  abounded,  ought  to  have  been  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  But  it  met  with  little  success  there.  Not  in  those 
places  he  had  so  honoured  with  his  presence,  but  in  those  where 
Jesus  had  never  been  seen,  was  it  that  Christianity  met  with  any 
real  success. 

A  miracle  of  another  type  is  now  laid  before  us — the  ejection  of 
32  f  As  they  went  out,      a  devil  out  of  a  dumb  man.     "We  frankly  own 

behold,  they  brought  to  j»     i  •  •    j  •          .  •  j    j_i_ 

him  a  dumb  man  pos-  to  feeling  some  indignation  as  we  read  these 
verses.  For  in  spite  of  the  pleas  that  the  case 
^re  dealt  with  might  be  a  special  and  peculiar 
one> tne  inference  and  insinuation  that  devilism 
But  the  Pharisees  an^  dumbness  stand  in  relation  of  cause  and 
devils  HethSSghh  the  effect  are  unmistakable.  And  who,  looking 
prince  of  the  devils.  upon  our  dumb  f  ellow  men,  women,  and  child- 

ren around  us,  at  their  inoffensiveness  and  their  privation,  can  read 
such  matter  without  utter  loathing  ?  Nor  is  the  subject  in  any 
way  improved  by  reflecting  that  the  exorcist  in  this  case,  was  by 
hypothesis,  the  Creator  of  both  the  dumb  man  and  of  the  devil.  The 
Pharisees'  explanation  of  the  achievement  we  reserve  to  another 
occasion  where  we  meet  with  it  at  greater  length. 

A   verse   almost  identical  with  this  we  met  with  in  an  early 
chapter.      The   Gospel   of   the  Kingdom  still 

about\ttheTtiesTnd  retains  its  indefiniteness.  Those  high  mystic 
villages,  teaching  in  and  personal  claims  that  later  on  led  to  Jesus' 

their  synagogues,    and 

preaching  the  gospel  of      martyrdom  had  not  yet  been  broached.     Even 

the  kingdom,  and  heal-  *    , 

ing  every  sickness  and  the  main  fact  that  he  was  the  Messiah  was 
every  disease  among  the  , ...  ,  _.  ,  „  ,  .  _  _ 

people.  still  a  secret  whose  disclosure  was  forbidden. 

To  our  thinking  the  systematic  wonder- 
working that  Jesus  was  at  this  time  displaying  far  and  wide  is 
even  preferable  to  the  full-blossomed  Christianity  that  emerged 
later  on.  Surely  preaching  and  teaching  accompanied  by  such 
wonders  must  have  been  mighty  and  effectual.  Instead  of  that  it 
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was  barren  and  profitless;  and  we  shall  very  soon  find  Jesus 
lamenting  the  non-effect  of  his  mighty  works,  and  denouncing 
terrible  vengeance  therefor.  We  wonder  what  preaching  so  accom- 
panied in  these  days  would  do.  We  cannot  think  we  could  be  the 
"perverse  "  generation  the  men  of  Jesus'  time  proved  to  be,  But, 
unhappily,  there  does  not  now  exist  a  believer  who  possesses  faith 
equal  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  to  put  us  to  the  test. 

The  multitudes  Jesus  here  saw  were  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean 

compared  with  the  vast  multitudes  of  neglected 

36  f  But  when  he  saw      human  beings  outside  Jesus'  earthly  itinerary. 

the  multitudes,  he  was  *  * 

moved  with  compassion      For  countless  centuries  he  had  looked  down 

on  them,  because  they 

fainted,  and  were  scat-      from   heaven   upon  those  vast  and  perishing 

tered  abroad,  as  sheep  i ,  • ,     i  • ,  i  .         .,  -,         -, 

having  no  shepherd.  multitudes,  with  compassion  it  may  be,    but 

certainly  not  with  active  and  effective  com- 
passion. The  idea  here  placed  before  us, — Omnipotence  deploring  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things, — is  one  that  we  have  not  the  capacity, 
Reader,  to  so  much  as  make  an  attempt  to  understand. 

Harvests  of  human  beings  are  like  harvests  of  every  other 
produce,  ever  coming  and  ever  going ;  in  a 
continual  transition,  appearing  and  disappear- 
bu?  $S&&£f°&  ing,  always  being  displaced  and  replaced.  The 
f6385Pray  ye  therefore  particular  human  harvest  that  at  this  time  lay 
thlt^wfu^ndTrth  ^efore  tne  eJe  of  Jesus  nad  been  preceded  by 
labourers  into  his  har-  countless  other  harvests  concerning  whose 
religious  destiny  a  most  significant  silence  is 

preserved ;  and  which  indeed  is,  from  any  religious  standpoint,  far 
best  undwelt  upon.  Until  this  visit  of  Jesus,  any  compassion  felt 
for  the  human  race  in  heaven  had  been  of  an  abstract,  not  an 
active,  kind.  Not  only  had  mankind  not  been  illumined  with 
the  true  religion,  they  had  been  suffered  to  become  the  victims  of 
huge  false  systems,  which  yet  they  in  the  main  continue  to  be. 
The  harvest  of  the  human  race,  in  any  religious  sense  whatever,  is 
a  frightful  thought ;  and  it  is  a  magnificent  feature  of  non-belief 
that  to  it  that  fearful  problem  is  altogether  non-existent. 

"  The  labourers  are  few."  The  many  priesthoods  who  shepherded 
the  Gentiles  could,  it  is  clear,  not  be  considered  as  labourers  in 
Jesus'  harvest.  Even  his  Father's  priests  in  Judea,  so  far  from 
labouring  for  him,  laboured  to  thwart  him,  and  were  the  main  in- 
struments in  bringing  his  earthly  career  to  its  early  close.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  curious  pictures  the  Judeo- Christian  religion  calls- 
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upon  us  to  realize,  that  the  priests  of  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity 
were  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  second. 

Commentators  assure  us  that  the  passage  before  us  in  these 
three  verses  is  a  very  fine  one  and  a  very  pathetic  one.  We  are 
obliged,  Reader,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
say  that  we  are  not  able  to  concur  in  that  view,  but  are  compelled 
to  totally  dissent  from  it. 

Kindly  feeling  and  compassion  towards  others  with  a  desire  and 
an  effort  to  help  them  are  always  admirable.  Even  mere  pity,  where 
there  is  no  power  to  help,  is  not  unpleasing.  But  pity  with  power 
to  help  not  exerted,  so  far  from  being  admirable,  calls  forth  the  very 
opposite  feeling.  Now  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  as  here 
brought  before  us  ?  On  the  one  hand,  by  admission,  neglected 
perishing  multitudes ;  on  the  other,  by  hypothesis,  a  Being  able  to 
give  full  help  and  to  give  it  at  once.  But  instead  of  this  being 
done,  Jesus  bids  his  disciples  to  pray  for  helpers  to  be  sent.  And 
to  whom  are  they  to  pray  ?  To  the  "  Lord  of  the  Harvest,"  in 
other  words,  to  Jesus  himself.  Whilst  this  tedious  process  is  going 
on,  souls  are  perishing,  and  brands  that  might  have  been  plucked 
from  the  burning  are  consumed.  Now  all  this  may  possibly, 
Reader,  be  very  fine  and  very  pious.  Those  who  are  able  so  to 
regard  it,  do  quite  right  in  saying  so.  But  those  who  are  not  able 
so  to  regard  it  have  no  right  to  pretend  an  admiration  they  cannot 
feel ;  and  there  rests  upon  them  that  obligation  to  speak  only  that 
which  feels  to  be  true  which  rests  upon  all  men  at  all  times.  Hence 
there  remains  to  us  nothing  but  to  candidly  declare  that  the  process 
here  prescribed  by  Jesus  as  that  by  which  an  adequate  staff  of 
labourers  is  to  be  obtained  for  the  human  harvest  is  an  insipid  and 
time-wasting  one ;  and  one  that  was  obviously,  and  has  proved 
itself,  a  lamentably  ineffective  and  inadequate  one  also. 

The  labourers  in  the  human  harvest — the  genuine  ones  we  mean, 
for  of  false  labourers  there  have  ever  been  but  too  many — have 
always  been  utterly  inadequate  to  the  work.  And  does  it  seem 
fair  to  the  perishing  masses  to  make  their  salvation  dependent  upon 
the  prayers  of  certain  of  their  fellow  mortals  for  a  sufficient  in- 
crease in  the  staff  of  workers  ?  However  this  may  be,  the  plain 
fact  is  in  front  of  us  that  the  voluntary  initiative  of  Jesus  himself 
and  the  prayers  of  his  followers  have  both  proved  entirely  and 
deplorably  inadequate  to  the  furnishing  of  anything  approaching 
a  sufficient  staff  of  labourers  for  the  human  harvest. 
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MATTHEW  X. 

UP  to  this  time  only  five  of  these  twelve  disciples  have  been  named, 
our  author  himself  being  the  fifth.  Those  five 
are  the  only  ones  whose  calling  is  specially 
recorded.  The  way  in  which  the  other  seven 
were  met  with  and  selected  is  not  stated. 
Who  can  help  wondering  when  and  how  one  of 
those  seven — the  twelfth  and  last— was  added  ? 
The  number  of  brothers  in  this  list— two  if  not 
three  pairs — tends  to  give  it  a  narrow,  restricted 
aspect.  Some  enthusiastic  believers  have  tried, 
from  the  slender  materials  available,  to  show 
us  that  eleven  of  these  twelve  men  were  emi- 
nently suitable  and  representative  men,  happily 
adapted  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  attempts  are 
not  much  of  a  success. 

The  post  of  honour  is  given  to  Peter.  Some 
think  this  arose  from  his  being  the  first  to  be 
called.  It  is  also  commonly  supposed  that  he 
was  the  eldest,  which,  if  true,  would  make  his 
chiefship  natural  and  becoming.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  uncommon  to  find  Peter  now  represented  in 
books  and  pictures  as  at  this  time  an  elderly  or 
even  venerable  man  ;  though  for  the  notion 
that  he  was  much  older  than  the  other  disciples,  there  is  no 
discoverable  ground.  One  of  the  twelve  was  Peter's  own  brother, 
a  fact  which,  though  not  inconsistent  with  much  disparity  of  years, 
more  naturally  leads  us  to  think  otherwise  ;  whilst  the  fact  that  his 
mother-in-law  was  living,  would  seem  to  show  that  Peter  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  generation  as  Jesus  himself. 

Whether  the  list  as  here  given  is  in  any  order,  either  of  age,  or 
time  of  calling,  or  merit,  must  remain  a  point  of  ungratified 
curiosity.  It  certainly  begins  with  the  chief  and  ends  with  the 
traitor ;  but  the  relative  positions  of  the  intermediate  ones  cannot 
be  determined.  Our  author  places  himself  eighth  on  the  list. 

The  last  name  in  the  list  gives  rise  to  most  painful  reflections. 
The  calling  of  Judas  is  indeed  a  grim  subject.  All  efforts  we  can 
make  to  picture  to  ourselves  that  summons  being  given  by  Jesus 
are  unendurable.  The  selection  of  a  traitor,  well  knowing  he 


CHAPTER   X. 

1  Christ  sendeth  out  his 
twelve  apostles,  en- 
abling them  with 
power  to  do  miracles, 
5  giveth  them  their 
charge,  teacheth 

them,  16  comforteth 
them  against  persecu- 
tions: 40  and  pro- 
miseth  a  blessing  to 
those  that  receive 
them. 

1  And  when  he   had 
called     unto    him     his 
twelve  disciples,  he  gave 
them  power  against  un- 
clean   spirits,    to    cast 
them  out,  and  to  heal 
all  manner  of  sickness 
and  all  manner  of  dis- 
ease. 

2  Now  the  names  of 
the  twelve  apostles  are 
these;  The  first,  Simon, 
who  is  called  Peter,  and 
Andrew    his    brother ; 
James  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee,     and     John     his 
brother ; 

3  Philip,     and     Bar- 
tholomew; Thomas  and 
Matthew  the  publican ; 
James  the   son  of   Al- 
phseus,   and   Lebbseus, 
whose      surname     was 
Thaddseus ; 

4  Simon  theCanaanite, 
and  Judas  Iscariot,  who 
also  betrayed  him. 
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would  prove  such,  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
respects  the  example  of  Jesus  is  not  a  suitable  one  for  human 
imitation. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  number  —  twelve  —  of 
Jesus'  inner  circle.  His  own  allusions  show  that  it  had  reference 
to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  was  designed  to  correspond 
thereto.  That  the  disciples  themselves  attached  importance  to  the 
particular  number  twelve,  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  up  the  vacancy  made  by  the  defection  of  Judas.  The 
very  mundane  way  —  casting  lots  —  in  which  they  did  so  is  not  a 
little  astonishing.  As  intimate  companions,  twelve  seems  a  large 
and  somewhat  unwieldly  number. 

That  miracle-power  which  we  have  already  seen  Jesus  every- 
where exerting,  he  now  proceeds  to  confer  upon  these  twelve 
Apostles.  He  gave  them,  or  gave  us  —  as  Matthew,  but  for  his 
modesty,  might  have  put  it  —  power  against  unclean  spirits,  and 
power  to  heal  all  kinds  of  sickness  and  disease.  What  a  fine 
possession,  what  a  delightful  sensation  that  power  must  have  been  ! 
What  a  pity  our  author  does  not  give  us  a  few  words  descriptive 
of  it! 

Having  endowed  these  twelve  with  miracle-power,  Jesus  sends 
them  forth  on  an  extensive  mission.  Before 
'com-  their  departure  Jesus  gives  them  an  address 


which  extends  to  the  end  of  this  chapter;  and 

an    astonishing    deliverance    it   assuredly    is. 

Christianity   is   displayed   to   our  gaze  unre- 
ifSlsraS?P  °f  the  h°U8e      servedly  ;  and  if,  as  some  may  think,  its  love- 

liness is  not  unqualified,  let  us  remember  that 
candour  is  always  a  virtue. 

In  the  first  place,  Jesus  charges  these  Apostles  not  to  go  near  the 
Gentiles,  nor  even  the  mixed  Samaritans.  It  was  a  mission  exclu- 
sively to  the  children  of  Israel.  The  hour  had  not  yet  arrived  for 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  as  Christians  term  it  ;  that  casting  of 
the  children's  bread  to  dogs,  as  Jesus  himself  elsewhere  puts  it. 
The  task  of  discriminating  the  pure  Israelites  would  not  always  be 
an  easy  one  in  the  "  cities  "  and  "  towns  "  accessible  to  these  twelve  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that,  by  a  happy  accident,  an  occasional 
Gentile  may  have  been  unintentionally  gathered  in. 

But  though  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  laid  down  in  this 
injunction  may  not  have  a  very  pleasant  look  with  it,  and  though 
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the  carrying  it  out  would  necessitate  a  sorting  and  a  passing  by  of 
human  souls  not  altogether  agreeable,  the  general  principle  of 
beginning  a  good  work  at  home  and  among  one's  own  is  a  sound 
one.  In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  it  would  have  been  most 
pleasant  to  read  that  Jesus'  own  brethren  and  sisters,  whose  attitude 
towards  him  so  surprises  us,  had  first  of  all  been  gathered  into  the 
fold. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  had  to  precede — 
or  at  any  rate  was  intended  to  precede — that  of  the  Gentiles.  But 
the  portentous  fact  that  heavenly  designs,  like  our  poor  human 
ones,  are  liable  to  miscarry  we  know  but  too  well.  How  often 
Jehovah  had  occasion  to  lament  the  frustration  of  his  intentions, 
even  to  the  extent  of  "  repenting  "  him  of  having  essayed  them, 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  very  candidly  apprise  us. 

So  here,  like  all  subsequent  efforts  to  Christianize  the  Jews,  this 
first  one,  though  assisted  by  unstinted  miracle-power,  was  a  failure. 
The  children  of  Israel  were  not  to  be  moved  from  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  Even  portents  of  all  kinds,  from  casting  out  devils  to 
raising  the  dead,  availed  naught  either  to  attract  them  or  alarm 
them  into  the  embracing  of  the  new  faith. 

John,  as  we  know,  had  already  made  this  announcement.     And 
though  he  had  for  some  time  past  been  pre- 
cluded from  personally  continuing  his  work, 
ivenisat      jjjg  disciples  must  have  been  engaged  in  dis- 
seminating their  Master's  message.     This  de- 
claration would,  therefore,  not  be  news,  unless  the  twelve  went  into 
districts  not  reached  by  John  and  his  disciples.     It  is,  too,  much  to 
be  feared  that  the  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
would  not  leave  any  very  decided  or  vivid  impression,  unless  that 
amiable  phrase  were  followed  up  with  some  few  details,  enabling 
men  to  recognize  its  meaning. 

To  heal  the  sick  and  cleanse  the  lepers  was  a  worthy  errand 
indeed.     The  merit  of  casting  out  devils  seems 

8  Heal       the       sick,        ,  . .      -       _  ,  ,  . ,       _      .. 

cleanse  the  lepers,  raise      to  us  to  entirely  depend  upon  where  the  devils 
devils :   freeiv^ye  have      went  to  when  cast  out.     If  they  had  the  power 
r    ,  ree  y  give  ^Q  re.en^er ^  or  f.Q  enter  into  other  human  beings,, 

we  do  not  see  the  gain  of  the  proceeding.  And  we  can  feel  no 
sympathy  whatsoever  with  sending  them  into  swine. 

But  far  the  most  peculiar  clause  in  these  instructions,  is  the 
command  to  raise  the  dead.  As  a  general  rule,  we  should  say  this 
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is  an  eminently  undesirable  thing  to  do.  It  does  not,  indeed,  appear 
whether  this  power  was  confined  to  raising  the  recently  dead  only, 
or  extended  to  the  far-off  and  long-since  dead  also.  But  in  any 
case  the  step  seems  a  very  doubtful  one.  To  call  back  the  righteous 
from  Elysium  to  this  vale  of  tears  seems  cruel ;  whilst  to  call  back 
the  occupants  of  a  certain  other  place,  though  possibly  a  temporary 
kindness  to  them,  is  obviously  not  to  be  desired  from  an  earthly 
standpoint.  Nor  in  its  purely  natural  aspect  is  bringing  back  the 
dead  to  be  desired.  It  might  often  be,  it  often  would  be,  greatly 
to  be  wished  that  men  should  not  die  when  they  do  ;  but  once  dead, 
it  would  be  inexpedient  and  undesirable  that  they  should  reappear. 

All  these  achievements  were  to  be  freely  exercised  ;  and  the 
twelve  must  surely  have  produced  some  very  striking  changes  in 
the  various  places  they  visited. 

Having  given  the  twelve  the  mighty  gifts  already  enumerated, 
Jesus  adds  some  instructions  of  a  merely 

9  Provide  neither  gold,  . 

nor  silver,    nor   brass      natural  kind.     No  gold,  silver,  or  brass  was 

in  your  purses.  ,        ,    ,  •        ,-,     •      el  >»      T.     •  i 

10  Nor  scrip  for  your      to  be  taken  in   their  "  purses.       It  is  to  be 

journey,     neither     two  ,    ,,  , -.    ,  ,       .  ,      , 

coats,  neither  shoes,  nor     presumed  these  purses  would  be   replenished. 

yet     staves :     for    the  .  m  -i     «      •        -, 

workman  is  worthy  of      as  occasion  arose.    lo  men  possessed  or  miracle- 
power,  ways  and  means  do  not  seem  a  very 

formidable  difficulty.  For  though  not  named  in  the  list  of  delegated 
powers  given  above,  the  power  of  finding  a  coin  when  needed,  and 
the  power  of  extemporizing  bread  and  meat  and  wine,  may  not 
unnaturally  be  supposed  to  have  been  included  by  Jesus  among  the 
greater  powers  specially  mentioned. 

We  can  form  but  a  vague  estimate  of  the  duration  of  this  mission. 
We  meet  with  these  Apostles  again  in  what  seems  a  short  time.  If 
this  be  so,  the  necessity  for  scrip,  two  coats,  and  shoes  was  not, 
perhaps,  pressing ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  picture  this  expedition 
as  accomplished  in  such  a  short  period  as  to  make  those  articles  not 
requisite.  This  mission,  like  so  many  Gospel  occurrences,  turns 
out  to  be  a  remarkably  hazy  event. 

Though  this  was  a  mission  to  the  "  lost  sheep  "  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  operations  were  to  be  commenced  in 

evlr  Adty  'S?  town*  TO  any  city  or  town  by  inquiring  who  therein 
i^it^s'VorthyTInd  was  worthy.  That  word  "  Inquire  "  seems  to 
thlnceabide  tiU  ^  g°  us  Brimful  of  suggestiveness.  All  miraculous 
narratives  that  we  have  met  with — and  we 
have  perused  a  goodly  number —have  the  common  feature  of  com- 
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bining  great  ostensible  miracle  capacity  with,  in  the  same  person, 
the  use  of  the  most  humble  of  human  appliances,  and  the  most 
time-taking  expedients  for  doing  and  ascertaining  minor  things. 

This  was  a  curious  inquiry  to  make  in  any  town.  In  most  cities 
and  towns  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  who  therein 
are  worfchy ;  and  these  apostles  were  very  fortunate  if  they  did 
not  often  receive  conflicting  and  sometimes  unreliable  infor- 
mation. And  though  these  apostles,  like  their  Master,  were  come 
not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance,  the  preference 
of  the  former  for  abiding  with  during  their  stay  in  any  place,  seems 
to  us  a  very  sensible  one.  Even  amongst  worthy  people  the  virtue 
of  hospitality  varies  greatly;  and  the  injunction  to  abide  with 
these  worthy  folks  argues — if  we  exclude  supernatural  agency — a 
willingness  to  receive  strangers  that  could  scarcely  always  be 
counted  upon. 

The  nature  of  this  salutation  is  not  clear ;  an  ordinary  greeting 
can  scarcely  be  meant.     The  credentials  borne 
by  these  apostles,  if  shown,  would  be  an  effec- 
be13wAo?thy!  *kt  hyou?     tive  passport  indeed.     In  houses  where  there 
Pflfbe0  notuw°orthy,blet     may  nave  been  sick  or  afflicted  ones  or  resident 
your  peace  return  to     devils,  their  salutation  would  be  a  welcome 
one. 

The  contingency,  even  after  inquiry,  of  getting  into  a  house  not 
worthy  is  also  dealt  with.  What  a  very  small  exercise  of  miracle 
power  would,  one  would  think,  have  sufficed  to  avoid  that  very 
unpleasant  and  time-wasting  experience. 

The  nature  of  the  peace  brought  into  families  by  these  evange- 
lists is  graphically  described  by  Jesus  towards  the  end  of  this 
chapter ;  and  it  is  of  a  kind  to  make  us  think  that  houses  not 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  these  apostles  were  most  fortunate. 

Here,  Reader,  we  have  Christianity  in  all  its  beauty.    Its  loving- 

14  And      whosoever      kindness,  its  charity,  its  tender  mercy,  and  its 
shall  not  receive  you,      sweet  philanthropy,  are  here  depicted  in  its 

nor   hear    your  words,  *J » 

when  ye  depart  out  of      author's  own  words.     He  commissions  his  dis- 

that     house     or    city, 

shake  off  the  dust  of      ciples  to  go  amongst  men  with  the  message, 

15  Verily  I  say  unto      Believe,  or  we  will  send  you  to  a  fate  compared 

you,  It   shall  be  more  .  .       ,  .  ,      ,  „    ,         .,          .     .      ,        „  ~     , 

tolerable  for  the  land  of      with  which  that  of  the  vile  criminals  or  feodom 

Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in         ,     ,,    ,  .    ,        .,  ...         .       , 

the  day  of  judgment,      shall  be  more  tolerable.     This,  Reader,  is  the 

than  for  that  city.  .  , .    .  »  T 

famous  religion  of  Love. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  verses,  we  think  the  terms  sheep 

13 
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and  wolves  as  here  used  would  be  much  nearer 
the  mark  were  they  reversed.  Men  who  go 
amongst  their  fellow-men  with  an  evangel  to 
gents,  and  harmless  as  tte  effect  ^t  if  it  be  not  accepted,  they— the 
evangelists — will  shake  the  dust  off  their  feet 
and  consign  those  who  do  not  obey  their  summons  to  hell,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  sheep.  At  any  rate,  the  men  thus  consigned 
by  these  evangelists  may  well  wonder  where  the  sheep-like  qualities 
come  in. 

Another  simile  taken  from  the  animal  kingdom  is  added  by  Jesus 
for  the  guidance  of  these  apostles.  They  were  to  be  "  wise  as 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves."  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was 
one  of  those  many  Oriental  superstitions  regarding  the  qualities  of 
animals  that  so  surprise  us  ;  for  but  little  observation  of  that  reptile 
was  needed  to  confute  the  groundless  compliment.  The  regarding 
of  the  crocodile  as  a  holy  animal  on  the  part  of  one  great  ancient 
nation ;  and  the  selection  by  "  my  people  Israel "  of  a  calf  as  a 
suitable  object  of  worship  were  scarcely  more  astonishing  illusions 
than  the  supposed  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  Besides,  as  the  Creator 
of  that  animal,  Jesus  well  knew  its  true  qualities ;  and  to  stamp 
with  his  own  utterance  something  so  groundless  is  calculated  to 
startle  us.  It  may  just  be  observed,  however,  that  happily  we  in 
these  latter  times  have  been  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
side  ring  the  "  creation  "  of  wolves  and  serpents.  The  designing, 
planning,  and  creating  of  carnivora,  reptiles,  and  vermin  generally, 
formed  one  of  those  old  "  difficulties,"  the  happy  dissipation  of 
which  must  surely  be  to  Christians  no  small  consolation  for  the 
havoc  which  Science  has  wrought  from  time  to  time  upon  certain 
inspired  documents. 

A  combination  of  the  serpent  and  the  dove  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  a  mournfully  appropriate  symbol  of  Christianity  as  a  system  ; 
and  a  painfully  expressive  summary  of  its  history  in  the  world. 
During  the  many  centuries  when  Christianity  consisted  almost 
solely  of  a  great  and  powerful  organization,  which,  though  now 
greatly  dwarfed,  is  yet  its  principal  representative,  the  qualities 
denoted  by  the  first  of  the  two  animals  named  were  much  to  the 
front.  One  branch  of  that  organization,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Inquisition,  was  of  a  nature  in  some  respects  that  the  likening  it  to 
a  serpent  is  hardly  fair  to  that  animal.  Even  the  smaller  fragments 
of  Christendom  have  not  been  wanting  when  they  had  the  power, 
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in  the  exhibition  of  some  viperous  qualities.  Adversity  has  had  its 
ofttimes  chastening  and  softening  influence  upon  Christianity.  In 
these  latter  ages,  in  its  reduced  circumstances  and  disjointed  con- 
dition, it  is  set  forth  as  nearly  all  dove. 

"  Beware  of  men."  A  much-needed  warning.  Those  who  under- 
take to  disturb  and  molest  an  existing  religion 
menPfor  th^wfil  de-  have  need  to  beware.  Even  attempts  to  vary 
cmmcifs°UandPthey  wffl  or  modify  religious  beliefs  are  attended  with 
IJnafoguLT  no  little  stirrings  up  of  ill-feeling.  And  in 

brlughf  befeorehagovebr!  modern  times,  and  in  countries  where  the 
£S|,  TOT  kln  tlsthmSy  ^man  mind  has  achieved  its  complete  freedom 
Stiles tlieiu  and  the  from  religious  terrorism,  the  peculiar  animosity 
still  discernible  in  religious  antagonisms  may, 
to  a  slight  degree,  serve  to  remind  us  what  such  conflicts  must  have 
been  in  times  past.  When  fanaticism  met  fanaticism  the  result  was 
appalling. 

As  Jesus  used  the  words,  "  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  the 
councils,"  he  could  hardly  help  looking  forward  to  the  curious 
reversal  of  the  picture  which  time  was  destined  to  bring  forth. 
For  century  after  century,  Jews  were  brought  before  Christian 
councils  and  treated  with  shocking  cruelties.  Of  what  value  a  few 
clear  words  might  here  have  been.  But  the  ominous  silences  of 
Jesus  are  more  perplexing  than  his  most  difficult  sayings. 

Synagogues  do  not  at  any  time  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
attractive  places.  The  administration  of  personal  chastisement  for 
heresy  therein  would  not  tend  to  the  promotion  of  agreeable  asso- 
ciations around  them  from  any  point  of  view.  How  far  these 
apostles  experienced  the  scourgings  here  predicted  we  have  no 
means  of  learning.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  Jesus  himself 
experienced  that  treatment  just  before  his  death.  Yes,  Reader, 
according  to  trinitarian  Christianity,  God  himself  was  once  punished 
for  heresy. 

When  these  apostles  found  themselves  arrested  and   brought 

19  But  when  they  de-       bef°re   le^al    trib^als>    tteJ  were    to   take   no 

liver  you  up,  take  no      thought  what  they  should  say  :  they  were  to 

thought  how  or  what  ye  f  J  ' 

shall  speak :  for  it  shall      be  entirely  passive,  and  Heaven  would  use  their 

be  given   you   in   that  . 

same  hour  what  ye  shall       lips  for  its  own  utterances. 

20  For  it  is  not  ye          We  are  not  much  impressed  with  this  ar- 

that    speak,    but     the  m. 

Spirit  of  your  Father  rangement.  The  utterances  of  Heaven — a  very 
which  speaketh  in  you.  T  T  »  i  •  i  i  •-. 

large  number  01  which  are  so  happily  in  our 

possession — are  not  outwardly  different  from  human  utterances. 

13  * 
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And  though,  as  many  declare,  inwardly  heavenly  utterances  reveal 
their  Divine  character,  it  is  admittedly  often  only  after  careful  and 
prayerful  study.  Many,  indeed,  are  those  who  after  a  careful,  if 
not  prayerful,  study,  have  been  forced  to  own  that  to  them  the 
distinction  between  human  and  Divine  speech  is  inwardly,  not  less 
than  outwardly,  undiscernible.  For  ourselves,  we  are  bound  to  own, 
Reader,  that  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  we  constantly  read,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  only  to  find  that  he  said  nothing  but  what  any 
ordinary  person  might  have  said  ;  and  that  not  seldom  is  that  prefix 
found  to  sayings  of  a  very  shocking  kind.  These  tribunals 
would  have  no  certain  means  of  knowing  that  what  these 
apostles  said  came  from  so  high  a  source ;  whereas  the  mere 
presence  of  a  single  angel  by  their  side  would  have  made  the  true 
state  of  things  clear  to  all  parties.  Is  there  any  harm  in  wondering 
whether  when  Jews  were  trembling  before  Christian  councils,  it 
was  also  given  them  of  their  Father  what  they  should  speak  ? 
In  this  dreadful  verse,  Reader,  we  have  religious  strife  and 
savagery,  and  their  results  set  before  us  without 
shall  Deliver6  upOtthe  cloak  or  veil.  There  is  no  mincing  matters  here. 
thethfearthe?  th^chfidl  The  introduction  of  the  new  evangel  into  a  house 

SSe    u^  a^msT  Si       and  its   W0rk   in   the   home   are   laid   before   US 

to  bTpufto  deatsh.them  in  vigorolls  terms.  The  terrible  consequences, 
the  inevitable  horrors  which  attempts  to  estab- 
lish a  new  religion  entail  are  vividly  depicted  in  this  frightful 
passage. 

In  ages  when  religious  beliefs  had  a  vitality  they  nowhere  now 
possess,  religious  differences  meant  war  to  the  knife.  Rival  faiths 
beheld  each  other  with  a  deadly  hatred.  It  was  felt,  and  it  was 
declared,  that  earthly  offences  of  the  worst  type  were  as  nothing 
compared  to  false  doctrine  which  jeopardized  men's  everlasting 
souls.  What  then  so  clear,  and  what  so  urgent,  as  the  duty  to 
extirpate  an  erroneous  belief  and  enforce  the  true  one  ?  An  irrefut- 
able position  now  as  ever  if  there  really  be  a  true  faith,  and  we 
could  be  certain  which  of  them  it  is ;  two  conditions  men  have 
often  satisfied  themselves  they  were  certain  of,  with  results  such  as 
those  Jesus  here  describes. 

In  these  days  when  the  great  majority  of  men  are  either  without 
religious  belief  altogether,  or  are  indifferent  to  all  beliefs,  or  make 
a  nominal  profession  of  one  of  very  numerous  varieties  ;  when  even 
earnest  believers  have  ceased  to  believe  many  things  their  pre- 
decessors of  the  same  name  believed,  and  as  a  rule  teach  the  better 
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parts  of  their  faith  only,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  or  to  imagine  the 
state  of  thought  and  feeling  necessary  to  produce  the  condition  of 
things  pictured  in  this  verse. 

"  And  the  brother  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the 
father  the  child :  and  the  children  shall  rise  up  against  their 
parents  and  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death."  Jesus  enumerates 
these  horrors  as  calmly  as  though  their  prevention  or  termination 
was  not  possible ;  and  without  a  word  of  comment.  And  yet,  by 
hypothesis,  without  his  express  permission  these  very  things  could 
never  have  occurred.  It  is  enough  to  make  anyone  stand  aghast 
who  can  make  any  approach  to  realizing  the  theory,  which  we 
much  doubt  if  it  be  now  possible  for  anyone  to  do. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  for  us  to  think  of  that  the  declaration 

of  the  true  religion  should  have  caused  those 

22  And  ye  shall  be      declaring  it  to  be  hated  of  all  men.     We  do 

hated  of  all  mew  for  my  ,    ,.  .    f  __  *'.»•,, 

name's  sake :   but  he      not  think  men  generally  gave  themselves  that 

thafcendurethtotheend  ,  ,          T,  ,  ..,,,  ,    , 

shall  be  saved.  trouble.     It   may    be   some   little  consolation 

that  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  endured  it  all  to 
the  end,  which  would  appear  from  the  next  verse  to  have  been  an 
event  not  far  distant. 

This  does  not  seem  very  heroic  advice.  This  exhortation  to  "  flee  " 
from  danger  does  not  accord  very  well  with 
^ne  supernatural  assistance  promised  when 
to  vyeerilynt°i  Sf£&  brought  before  governors  and  kings,  which 
gone  Jveershthe  "Stofrf  would  have  remained  a  dead  letter  if  persecu- 
maTbeSme?6  Son  °f  tion  were  alwavs  escaped.  To  flee  from  a  city 
when  persecution  threatened  cannot  be  called 
a  brave  line  of  action.  It  is  only  just  to  own  that  many  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  have,  when  faced  with 
persecution,  heroically  stood  their  ground,  covered  their  faith  with 
honour,  and  in  many  cases  rendered  thereby  very  great  indirect 
service  to  our  race. 

If  these  apostles  when  persecuted  always  fled,  the  cities  of 
Israel  would  soon  be  "gone  over."  The  completion  of  that 
task,  however,  Jesus  declared  shall  not  have  been  effected  "  till 
the  Son  of  Man  be  come."  Unless  it  be  allowable  to  doubt 
whether  the  twelve  ever  completed  the  going  over  the  cities  of 
Israel ;  if  that  task  were  ever  really  finished,  then  the  Son  of  Man 
must  be  come.  We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  we  ought 
to  understand  by  this  declaration.  As  with  other  "  difficulties " 
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Christian  commentators  spoil  themselves  by  having  far  too  many 
"  solutions." 

Subordinates  are  in  most  matters  looked  upon  not  with  more  but 
with  less  aversion  or  admiration,  as  the  case 

24  The  disciple  is  no1*  .  ... 

above  his  master,  nor  may  be,  than  principals,     in  religious  mnova- 

the  servant  above  his  .                               _      .,          ,  .           .,     ,      ,. 

lord.  tion,  as  in  treason,  and  other  things  that  stir 

25  It  is  enough  for  the  ..     .      .  .              n                                          i              •            j 
disciple  that  he  be  as  admiration  and  resentment  strongly,  praise  and 

Santas  hSiord?  ^they      antipathy   usually  diminish  downwards  from 


principals  to  the  rank  and  file.     If  Jesus  had 
been   called   Beelzebub   by    his    enemies    his 
household?  followers  could  not  be  more  aspersed. 

Any  connection  between  this  great  promise  and  what  precedes 

it  is  not  perceptible.      A  tremendous  promise 

thereS:  fo^there^is      ^  veritably  is.     Nothing  is  to  remain  covered, 

shaUnnotCbrrrfv'ealed*      everything  is  to  be  revealed;    nothing  is   to 

bedknownthat  shaU  n°*     remain  hidden,  but  everything  is  to  be  made 

known.     But   this  promise   seems  to  become 

more  and  more  vague,  the  more  we  look  at  it.     Revealed  and 

known  ;  but  where,  when,  and  to  whom  ?    To  all  men  or  only  to 

some  ? 

There  was  one  secret  however,  and  that  the  main  and  central  one, 
which  these  apostles  were  not  to  make  known. 
Long  after  this  we  shall  find  Jesus  forbidding 
these  same  disciples  to  tell  any  man  that  he 
preach   ye    upon    the      was  the  Christ.     How  these  apostles  could  at 

flOllS6LOpS«  A 

this  time,  therefore,  go  about  disseminating 
Christianity  with  the  great  fact  on  which  it  rests  left  out  is  very 
puzzling.  Indeed  it  is  most  difficult  to  decipher  what  it  was  that 
in  this  mission  the  Jews  were  so  peremptorily  called  on  to  believe 
upon  pain  of  a  worse  fate  than  that  awaiting  the  inhabitants  of 
Sodom.  They  already  believed  in  all  the  Scripture  then  in  exist- 
ence. They  believed  in  Jehovah,  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity  j 
and  their  Scriptures  had  certainly  never  led  them  to  imagine  —  if 
the  expression  be  allowable  —  that  there  were  more  ;  that  Jehovah 
was  a  triune  Being,  a  fact  which  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  these 
apostles  themselves  were  aware  of.  Jesus,  too,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  quite  disposed  to  sanction  and  comply  with  their  many  cere- 
monies. Then  what  was  it  these  apostles  summoned  them  to 
believe  ?  There  is  only  one  point  of  importance  we  can  conjecture. 
Owing  to  the  extraordinary  silence  of  their  Scriptures  upon  the 
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point,  Jewish  belief  in  a  future  life  after  death  was  shadowy  even 
when  it  existed  at  all.  The  Christian  heaven  and  Christian  hell 
would  certainly  be  new  institutions  to  them  ;  but  until  the  Christian 
scheme  of  redemption  was  disclosed  how  was  the  former  to  be 
reached  and  the  latter  shunned  ?  So  long  as  these  apostles  were 
not  in  a  position  to  disclose  who  their  master  really  was  the 
demand  made  upon  these  Jews  scarcely  seems  a  fair  one. 

These  disciples  doubtless  carried  out  this  command  of  Jesus. 
Still  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  book  of  Acts  where  their 
subsequent  proceedings  are  recorded,  and  in  the  letters  of  some  of 
these  apostles  that  we  possess,  scarcely  a  single  item  of  any  kind 
that  we  might  have  expected  they  would  have  ascertained  from 
Jesus  "  in  the  ear  "  and  "  in  darkness  "  is  made  known  ;  nothing 
beyond  what  is  already  known  to  us  from  these  Gospels  being 
there  disclosed. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  Jesus'  previous  advice  to  "  beware  of  men," 
if  not  to  flee,  is  the  better.  No  doubt  to  have 

28  And  fear  not  them 

which  kill  the  body,  but      the  body  destroyed  is  but  a  trifle  compared 

are    not    able    to    kill  J  J 

the  soul:    but   rather      with  the  destruction  or  consignment  to  hell  of 

fear  him  which  is  able       .     ,,     ,     ,  -,-r-.,-T  ,.  /.,i 

to   destroy  both   soul      both  body  and  soul.     But  destruction  ot  the 

and  body  m  hell.  ,      n  rr>    •      ,t      •  •  ^ 

body  is  sufficiently  inconvenient  and  serious  to 
make  caution  very  desirable.  When  a  soul  leaves  a  body  its  power 
for  further  usefulness  to  us  is  lost.  On  this  ground  the  world  is 
greatly  interested  in  discouraging  the  premature  or  avoidable 
depart  are  of  good  souls.  Courting  death  and  pushing  on  to 
martyrdom  for  heaven's  sake,  are  selfish,  ungenerous  things.  Those 
who  feel  that  temptation  ought  to  reflect  what  an  irreparable  loss 
yielding  to  it  inflicts  upon  those  left  behind. 

The  attention  of  Jehovah  to  the  affairs  of  our  planet  is  so  minute 

that  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without 

29  Are  not  two  spar-      him.     It   seems   a   very   great   pity  that  the 

rows  sold  for  a  farthing?  .-,,.,• 

and  one  of  them  shall      sentence  is  leit  so  incomplete.     Does  it  mean 

not  fall  on  the  ground  ..,         .    .  .     ..  :     _          ,  .  .     .  .  . 

without  your  Father.  without  his  knowledge,  his  permission,  or  bis 
approval  ?  We  have  already  observed  that  we 
are  now  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  thinking  that  the  dreadful 
spectacle  and  system  of  animated  Nature,  one  species  preying  upon 
and  often  torturing  another,  were  planned  and  designed.  We  need 
no  longer  think  that  the  claws  of  the  cat  were  shaped  and  polished, 
and  the  beak  of  the  hawk  specially  "  adapted"  to  be  thrust  into 
the  eyes  and  the  flesh  of  sparrows  ;  and  that  the  toying  with  and 
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torturing  of  its  prey  before  finally  disposing  of  it  were  an  addition 
to  the  arrangement  specially  "implanted."  We  have  now  a  far 
better  and  far  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  how  all  these 
things  have  come  about  than  "  Creation  "  ever  offered.  We  can 
now  trace  throughout  all  Nature  the  workings  by  which  during 
immeasurable  periods  of  time  these  strange  adaptations  have  been 
evolved. 

Those  so  disposed  may,  of  course,  believe  that  Jehovah  watched 
and  superintended  the  strange  history  of  animated  beings  disclosed 
in  the  geological  records  of  our  planet.  How  far  his  superintendence 
involves  interference  now  we  do  not  know,  and  Jesus  unfortunately 
does  not  in  this  passage  state.  Observation  shows  us  that  he  still 
sees  his  cats  torture  his  sparrows  without  intervention ;  and  also, 
we  grieve  to  say,  watches  vivisectors  operate  upon  dogs  without 
interfering. 

Our  obligation  to  treat  all  sentient  things  kindly  and  humanely 
is,  in  the  main,  a  modern  sentiment  which  is,  however,  now  deeply 
felt  by  all  the  best  human  natures.  In  the  case  of  animals  that 
yield  us  noble  service  this  obligation  is  more  especially  binding  ; 
and  cruelty  to  them  is  in  some  respects  more  hateful  even  than 
cruelty  to  ourselves.  The  human  brutes  who  for  a  paltry  economy 
pack  sheep  and  poultry  for  transit  into  spaces  which  must  mean 
black-holes  of  Calcutta  deserve  to  be  themselves  so  treated.  And 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  add  that  the  vivisector  who  works  upon  the 
flesh  and  muscles  of  a  living  dog  in  the  honoured  name  of  scientific 
research,  does  more  to  injure  some  of  the  most  valuable  and 
precious  of  human  feelings  than  any  discoveries  from  so  ignoble  a 
source  can  ever  atone  for. 

We  here  learn  still  more  markedly  the  very  close  and  even  micros- 
30  But  the  ve    hairs      COP^C  attention  given  by  heaven  to  human  affairs. 
numbered1"*"1  are  aU      ^ut  P088^!  this  was  an  exceptional  case  ;  it 
might  be  a  rash  inference  that  the  hairs  of  non- 
believers'  heads  are  also  numbered.     We  read  of  an  Eastern  God 
that   he  counts  the   twinklings  of  our  eyes.       Such   expressions 
hardly  tend  to  give  us  an  exalted  notion  of  a  Deity,  however  flatter- 
ing they  may  be  thought  to  be  to  humanity. 

But  this  absorbing  celestial  interest  in  human  affairs  seems 
to  have  been  invidious  and  capricious.  Up  to  this  time  it  had 
apparently  been  confined  to  Judea.  Eastward  of  where  Jesus  made 
this  assertion  were  vast  multitudes  of  human  beings  whose  heads 
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and  whose  souls,  much  less  whose  hairs  do  not  up  to  this  time  seem 
to  have  had  much  heavenly  attention.  So  too  of  the  peoples  north- 
ward and  southward.  Amongst  those  westward  there  had  been, 
and  then  were,  some  exceedingly  fine  types  of  humanity  who,  how- 
ever, were  left  by  heaven  to  spiritual  darkness,  though  in  other 
respects  they  were  much  more  enlightened  than  "  my  people  Israel " 
despite  the  celestial  irradiation  of  the  latter. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  this  declaration  ;  though 

there  was  one  of  the  twelve  whose  "  value  " 

31  Pear  ye  not  there-  . 

fore,  ye  are  of  more      could  hardly  be  assessed  at  any  great  number 

value  than  many  spar-  _ 

rows.  even  of  sparrows. 

The    usual   declaration   of   religious   founders.     It  is  very  sig- 
nificant and  very  striking  that  these  founders 

32  Whosoever    there-  ,  -,     ,          ,-,  -n 
fore  shall  confess  me      rely  so  much  upon  what  they  declare  they  will 

before  men,  him  will  I  ,-,,.,  i      ,r         tn         ,••     • 

confess  also  before  my      do  to    poor   mortals    after   death.     J  or   tneir 

Father    which     is    in  .    _ .      .  ..    ,  , .  , 

heaven.  jurisdiction  upon  our  globe  is  equally  complete ; 

33  But         whosoever  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,       .,     .    a  f 

shall  deny  me  before  and  how  potent  would  be  its  influence  lor  good 
dJfny  bhe£rewmy  ktto  if  seen  at  work  here!  But  here  all  natural 

which  is  in  heaven.  thingg     befftU     ^     believers     and    nnbelievers 

alike.  Churches  like  theatres  are  burnt  down,  and  the  inmates  of 
both  trampled  to  death.  Missionary  boats,  like  pleasure  boats,  go 
to  the  bottom  and  take  their  occupants  with  them.  The  lightning 
conductor  that  climbs  up  the  spire  of  a  fine  church  and  preserves 
the  cross  that  surmounts  it  from  being  splintered  during  a  storm  is 
a  touching  reminder  that  we  cannot  rely  upon  heaven's  protection 
even  of  the  things  most  dear  and  pleasing  to  it.  Believers  and 
unbelievers  of  all  kinds  fare  alike  here.  Both  are  stricken  with 
disease,  and  both  often  carried  to  a  premature  grave  ;  and  both  are 
often  blessed  with  health  and  prosperity,  and  live  to  be  full  of  years. 
Judgment  upon  us,  therefore,  does  not  take  place  here ;  it  is 
deferred  to  another  world.  Much  doubt  and  uncertainty  prevail,  too, 
owing  to  the  contradictory  looking  assertions  we  meet  with  on  the 
subject,  as  to  whether  each  individual  is  adjudicated  upon  at  death, 
or  the  fate  of  our  entire  race  is  reserved  to  a  great  universal  judg- 
ment day.  We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  sure  whether  our  departed 
friends  are  already  enjoying  the  felicity  or  suffering  the  torture  due 
to  their  belief  or  n  on -belief  respectively,  or  whether  the  vast  array 
of  the  dead  are  alike  awaiting  the  blast  of  the  trumpet.  Pious 
folks  use  both  suppositions  just  as  it  serves  their  immediate  purpose 
in  a  reckless  and  very  unsatisfactory  way. 
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In  the  palmy  days  of  Christianity  great  and  severe  efforts  were 
made  to  force  men  to  confess  faith  in  Jesus  whether  they  had  it  or 
not :  and  even  to  force  them  from  one  variety  of  that  faith  to  another. 
And  even  yet,  in  many  parts  of  our  earth's  snrf  ace  pressure  of  a  more 
or  less  mild  character  is  exerted  to  oblige  men  to  confess  belief  in  the 
creed  that  may  be  in  vogue  in  that  particular  part ;  and  where 
more  than  one  creed,  or  various  forms  of  a  creed,  are  found,  both 
pressure  and  inducements  are  often  at  work  to  confess  the  one  that 
is  most  fashionable.  Religious  belief,  however,  is  everywhere  now 
too  weak  to  give  us  more  than  a  faint  impression  of  what  it  once  had 
the  compulsive  energy  to  force  men  to  do. 

Jesus  declares  that  according  as  men  own  and  deny  him  here,  so 
he  will  own  and  deny  them  before  his  Father.  "  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you ;"  "  All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,"  are  apparently  maxims  not  binding  upon  their  author  or  re- 
assertor.  Jesus'  mode  of  illustrating  them  during  his  earthly  life  was, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  very  singular  one.  But  in  his  final  dealings  with 
us  they  will  be  entirely  discarded.  "  If  ye  love  them  which  love  you, 
what  reward  have  ye;  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same ?"  "Be 
ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 
How  we  are  to  seek  perfection  by  imitating  a  Being  who  acts  upon 
totally  different  principles  to  those  enjoined  upon  ourselves  is  a 
problem  that  lies  entirely  beyond  any  conceptive  capacities  of  ours. 
The  law  of  retaliation  is  unworthy  of  a  good  man,  but  not  it  appears 
of  a  good  God,  who  will  act  upon  that  law  in  a  manner  and  to 
an  extent  that  the  hardest  human  being  would  be  shocked  at. 
Theologians  of  a  certain  type  have  set  themselves  with  much  ardour 
to  the  defence  of  such  a  godly  mode  of  treatment,  but  with  'no 
success.  Their  contentions  are  simply  a  defence  of  pure  tyranny. 
God  created  us  for  his  own  pleasure;  he  has  a  right  to  do  with  us 
and  to  us  whatever  he  chooses,  they  say.  "We  entirely  controvert 
the  proposition.  God  has  no  more  right  to  commit  injustice  than 
any  other  being.  He  has  no  more  right  even  to  be  unkindly, 
unreasonable,  and  uncharitable  than  any  other  being  has.  He  is  as 
bound  as  ourselves  by  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  and  righteous 
dealing. 

Jesus,  like  the  other  religious  founders  who  use  the  same  promise 
and  the  same  threat  for  confessing  and  denying  them,  does  not  deal 
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with  the  real  point  which  is,  Why  did  men  then,  and  Why  do  they 
yet  deny  him,  or  more  correctly,  not  confess  him  ?  How  came  it 
that  of  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  him  personally  and 
of  listening  to  what  he  said,  so  very  few  confessed  him  ?  How  came 
it  that  even  his  own  brethren  and  sisters  and  fellow  Nazarenes,  who 
knew  more  about  him  than  any  other  human  beings,  did  not  confess 
him  ?  How  was  it  that  the  doubts  even  of  those  who  accepted 
him  continually  showed  themselves  ;  that  even  of  the  eleven  here 
addressed,  the  very  last  thing  we  hear  is  the  statement  made  by 
one  of  them,  "  but  some  doubted  "  ? 

A  religious  claimant  would  not  need  to  indulge  in  threats  if  he 
would  only  furnish  men  with  sufficient  and  satisfactory  grounds 
for  believing  him.  Whose  loss  is  non-belief  but  the  non- 
believer's  ? 

We  are  told,  though  not  in  this   Gospel,  that  when  Jesus  was 

born  some  angels  made  their  appearance,  not 

84  Think  not  that  I      in  Jerusalem,   but  to  some  shepherds  in  the 

am  come  to  send  peace  .  -11          i        T  ^  T.I 

on  earth  :  I  came  not  to      fields   in   the   neighbourhood,    and   made   the 

send  peace,  but  a  sword.        .  ,,  _  .,    ,,      T. 

35  For  I  am  come  to      happy  announcement,      reace  on  earth.       It 

set  a  man  at  variance        .  ,     ,      ,       /,  -i    ii     •    .1 

against  his  father,  and      is  much  to  be  feared  that  there  was  some  mis- 

the  daughter  against  her  j        ,       j  •  ,  i  ,      £    ,-,  T 

mother,  and  the  daugh-      understanding  on  the  part  of  these  ar.gels,  or 
her      more  likely  these  shepherds,  as  the  massacre 


of  little  Bethlehemites  which  immediately 
followed  the  proclamation  shows  us  ;  or  possibly  the  announcement 
—  peace  on  earth  —  needs,  like  so  much  Scripture,  to  be  taken  in 
some  inner  and  deeper  sense  than  the  natural  one.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  necessarily  prefer  the  authority  of  Jesus  even  to  that 
of  angels.  Besides,  facts  are,  unhappily,  not  on  the  side  of  the 
angels. 

Jesus  did  not  wish  men  to  remain  under  any  amiable  illusion 
about  him  on  this  matter.  He  was  not  a  peace-bringer  and  men 
were  not  to  think  so.  What  he  sent  amongst  us,  and  came  to 
send,  was  a  sword. 

All  religions  are  apples  of  discord  among  men,  and  have  ever 
been  so.  All  religious  founders  are  very  obvious  stirrers-up  of  strife. 
But  the  cynical  candour  with  which  Jesus  owns  the  fact  so  far  as  his 
own  system  is  concerned,  takes  us  aback.  The  Prophet  of  Mecca  is  at 
times  remarkably  outspoken  ;  in  anything  appertaining  to  what  he 
alleges  to  be  the  criminal  blindness  of  men  to  the  true  light  he 
often  says  harsh  and  severe  things,  but  we  cannot  call  to  mind 
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anything  approaching  to  the  frankness  displayed  by  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  in  these  two  precious  verses.  To  own  that  he  is  come  to 
set  father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter,  at  variance  with  each 
other,  even  if  we  soften  the  meaning  down  to  taking  it  in  the  sense 
of  such  being  the  result  rather  than  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  is 
a  piece  of  extreme  outspokenness. 

The  sword  which  Jesus  here  announces  that  he  brought  to  our 
earth,  and  the  sword  of  the  great  prophet  who  six  centuries 
later  founded  another  huge  religion,  have  between  them  deluged 
our  planet  with  human  blood.  In  the  prolonged  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  Jesus'  tomb,  the  two  swords  soaked  the  Holy  Land 
itself  with  Christian  and  Moslem  blood.  In  that  particular  contest 
success  long  alternated,  sometimes  Nazareth,  sometimes  Mecca 
having  the  advantage,  the  latter  singularly  enough  having  the 
final  mastery ;  and  Jesus,  more  singular  still,  looked  down  from 
above  upon  the  appalling  butchery  with  entire  unconcern,  or  at 
any  rate  strict  non-intervention. 

The  growth  of  knowledge  and  of  humanity,  and  the  decay  of 
faith,  have  arrested  the  use  of  the  Christian,  the  Moslem,  and  all 
other  religious  rapiers.  Religious  antagonisms  still,  indeed,  exist 
and  produce  their  baleful  effects  ;  but  it  is  on  so  subdued  a  scale  as 
to  be  now  observable  only  on  special  occasions. 

With  the  view  of  screening  these  verses  from  the  indignation 
they  so  justly  excite,  Christian  commentators  have  performed  some 
strange  exploits.  The  gyrations,  intellectual  and  moral,  wrought 
upon  this  passage  are  amongst  the  most  curious  examples  of  the 
melancholy  art  of  sophistry.  Efforts  to  prove  that  black  is  white, 
that  brass  is  gold,  are  always  mournful  exhibitions  ;  mournful 
chiefly  not  because  of  their  non-success,  nor  even  because  they  are 
immoral,  but  because  it  is  so  lamentable  to  think  that  men  should 
ever  bring  themselves  to  think  it  a  duty  to  try. 

Surely  it  was  the  duty  of  Jesus  not  less  than  that  of  others,  but 
even  more  than  others,  to  say  clearly  what  it  was  he  meant.  How 
then  comes  it  that  commentators  are  perpetually  engaged  in 
showing  that  the  natural  and  apparent  meaning  of  Scripture  is  not 
its  intended  meaning  :  that  we  are  to  understand  so  many  things 
in  some  other  sense  ?  After  it  leaves  the  hands  of  commentators, 
this  hideous,  or  as  they  themselves  admit,  this  hideous-looking 
passage  is  altered  beyond  recognition.  First  of  all,  the  intention 
and  purpose  of  sending  a  sword,  so  distinctly  and  palpably  owned 
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to  by  Jesus,  are,  by  a  familiar  process  of  "rectification,"  declared 
to  simply  mean  result  and  consequence.  This  important  adjust- 
ment being  duly  seen  to,  the  sword  and  disturbance  are  then  gently 
transferred  from  Jesus  and  his  followers  to  those  who  resist  or  do 
not  accept  them.  It  is  not  the  disturbers,  but  the  disturbed,  who 
create  all  this  unpleasantness.  It  is  not  the  amiable  evangelists, 
who  accost  men  with,  Believe,  or  Perish,  but  those  so  accosted, 
who  make  all  the  discord. 

Whilst  hoping  that  such  distinguished  services,  such  happy 
expositions,  and  such  striking  improvements  upon  his  sayings  may 
be  in  due  course  suitably  rewarded  by  their  blessed  Lord,  we  have 
in  the  meantime  no  option  but  to  prefer  Jesus  to  his  revisers 
and  emendators.  "I  came,"  says  Jesus,  "to  send  a  sword."  Yes, 
Reader,  there  these  verses  are  in  all  their  native  beauty,  and  there 
they  remain  ;  a  lasting  reminder  of  the  obligations  the  human  race 
is  under  to  religious  founders. 

The  disruption  in  a  household  caused  by  a  new  faith,  or  even  by 

a  new  departure  or  attempted  modification  of 

36  And  a  man's  foes      an  existing  faith,  we  know  but  too  well.     The 

shall  be  they  of  his  own 

household.  internal   history   of    Christianity    is    full    of 

striking  illustrations  of  the  splitting  up  of 
households  which  even  minor  differences  of  religion  can  cause. 
This  especially  ugly  feature  of  religious  discord,  however,  is  one 
that  from  its  nature  does  not  endure  like  some  other  forms.  Family 
harmony  is  restored  in  the  next  generation  by  the  children  of  each 
household  respectively  being  indoctrinated  with  the  same  parental 
belief.  The  family  discords  that  by  this  process  disappear,  expand, 
however,  by  this  same  process  of  instilling  antagonistic  beliefs  into 
the  children  of  different  families,  into  local,  sectional,  and  eventually 
national  and  racial  discords.  Much  as  these  latter  are  to  be 
deplored,  and  unspeakably  sad  as  their  consequences  are,  they  are 
yet  not  quite  so  distasteful  as  the  family  alienations  that  preceded 
them.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  that  the 
attitude  of  his  own  household  to  himself  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
most  painful  descriptions  of  family  feuds  and  discords  Jesus  so 
reiterates  and  dwells  upon. 

The  standard  of  personal  attachment  to  himself  here  declared 

by  Jesus  to  be  due  from  his   followers  is  a 

fa?he?or  moVmore      sufficiently  exacting  one.     How  far  it  has  ever 

than  me  is  not  worthy      keen   attained,   and  how  much  less   will    be 
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SveSf  Uf^  daugSS  accepted,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
wortVof  me?6  ™  n0t  have' i<3  is  true' a  qnani%  of  pietistic  literature 
in  which  the  consuming  love  felt  to  Jesus  by 
certain  souls  is  glowingly  depicted.  But  certain  characteristics  of 
such  literature  incline  us  to  view  it  with  much  caution.  This, 
together  with  the  antecedent  doubt  how  far  it  be  really  possible 
for  a  normal  human  being  to  feel  to  some  one  never  seen  a  degree 
of  attachment  exceeding  that  felt  for  one's  own  child,  inclines  us  to 
the  view  that  the  standard  here  set  up  by  Jesus  has  never  been 
attained.  No  doubt  amongst  his  early  followers,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  him,  and  especially  with  those  who  knew  him 
intimately,  a  high  degree  of  personal  attachment  to  Jesus  is  quite 
conceivable.  How  far  the  love  and  devotion  of  any  of  these,  as 
we  see  them  set  forth  in  these  Gospels,  came  up  to  the  measure 
held  forth  in  this  verse,  every  reader  must  judge  for  himself.  Our 
own  conviction  is  strong  that  Jesus  has  been  quite  as  well  trusted, 
if  not  as  well  loved,  by  many  who  never  saw  him,  as  he  was  by 
those  who  had  that  privilege. 

This  anticipatory  reference  to  the  cross,  unless  it  had  been 
preceded  by  some  explanation,  which  what  we 
nofhifcro^nd^  meet  with  later  on  renders  unlikely,  would 
wS-thy &ot*meme>  is  not  somewhat  puzzle  these  disciples.  The  point  of 
interest  to  us  inthis  declaration  is  the  question, 
What  is  involved  in  these  days  in  taking  up  a  cross  and  following 
Jesus  ?  What  is  required  in  faith  and  practice  of  any  one  disposed 
and  wishful  now  to  do  this  ?  Alas,  the  question,  What  or  which  is 
true  Christianity  ?  remains  as  unsettled  as  ever.  As  a  faith  it  is 
still  the  theological  battle-ground  it  has  been  from  the  first.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  now  but  few  theological  bickerings  and  disputings  as 
compared  with  times  past.  But  this  is  not  because  any  of  the 
moot  points  have  been  settled,  but  because  there  is  a  general 
agreement  as  to  the  vanity  of  any  further  attempts  to  settle  them. 
There  is  now  a  general  feeling  amongst  all  kinds  of  Christian 
"  churches  "  that  it  is  best  to  let  each  variety  go  in  peace  and  work 
out  whatever  destiny  may  await  it.  Except,  of  course,  in  the  case 
of  the  greatest  of  them  all,  which  even  in  its  lessened  circumstances, 
still  continues  to  majestically  ignore  all  the  others  either  as  rivals 
or  co-workers. 

What,  beyond  the  recognized  moral  and  humane  duties,  following 
Jesus  demands  of  men  in  the  matter  of  practical  life  is  equally  a 
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matter  of  uncertainty.  The  ordinary  lives  of  the  various  kinds  of 
Christians  around  us  do  not  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  the 
elementary  requirement  we  have  just  named  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
much  supplemented  in  any  ascertainable  way.  If  the  usual 
Christian  practice  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  taking  up  a  cross 
and  following  Jesus  does  not  seem  a  very  arduous  or  exacting 
process. 

The  first  part  of  this  antithesis  is  not  very  clear ;  but  it  is  no 

doubt  intended  to  show  what  a  folly  the  best 

use  of  life  is  apart  from  the  preparation  for 
flndfft.f°r      heaven.     As  regards  the  second  part  there  is 

no  difficulty.  Religious  "  martyrdom "  and 
sacrifice  either  for  Jesus'  or  for  any  of  the  other  sakes  it  has  so  often 
been  endured  is  a  highly  remunerative  investment,  provided  it 
be  realized.  Even  as  a  speculation  it  has  often  been  thought 
worth  venturing.  The  difficulty  with  us  moderns  is  to  perceive 
where  in  a  proceeding  so  thoroughly  mercenary  the  sacrifice  and 
heroism  come  in. 

The  principle  of   delegation  is  here  set  forth  and  carried  to  a 

great  extreme ;    for  those  who   receive   these 

40  i  He  that  receiveth      disciples  are  declared  to  receive  God  himself. 

you  receiveth  me,  and       T.   .          .  .,  ..  . 

he  that  receiveth  me      It  is  vain  to  seek  to  ascribe  any  definite  mean- 

receiveth  him  that  sent  ,  ,  „         . 

me.  ing  to  such  a  phrase,  tor  the  reason  that  almost 

any  meaning  may  be  given  to  it.  And  with 
regard  to  the  latter  clause,  any  one  who  will  consult  the  con- 
troversies between  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  theologians  will  find 
the  phrase  "him  that  sent  me"  variously  explained,  to  his 
astonishment,  if  not  to  his  satisfaction. 

As  there  are  no  longer  any  prophets,  the  first  portion  of  this 
fantastic  verse  has  now  no  practical  interest. 

41  He  that  receiveth      But  happily   there   are  still  many  righteous 

a  prophet  in  the  name  rr    J  J 

of  a  prophet  shall  receive      men;  far  more,  we  believe,  than  at  any  pre- 

a  prophet's  reward;  and  *  J   r 

he    that    receiveth   a      ceding  period   ot    human   history.     It   seems. 

righteous  man    in  the        ,,         T  ,-,  -u  ~UL   i      v        vi 

name  of  a  righteous  man      therefore,  as  though  we  ought  to  be  able  to 

shall  receive  a  righteous  ' 

man's  reward.  gather  some  miormation  from  the  declaration 

that  "  he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the 
name  of  a  righteous  man  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward." 
But  we  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt ;  and  on  referring 
to  others  who  have  made  any  effort  to  interpret  the  phrase  we  find 
they  have  had  no  better  success ;  any  meanings  they  ascribe  to  the 
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passage  being  obviously  arrived  at  by  the  process  of  insertion,  not 
extraction. 

Though  we  decidedly  prefer  a  good  work  done  for  its  own  sake 
rather  than  done  in  the  name  of  Jesus  or  in 
the  name  of  a  disciple,  or  for  any  ulterior 
object  whatever,  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  kindly,  humane  actions  in  whatever  name 
or  from  whatever  object  they  are  done.  But 
the  best  human  beings  neither  expect  nor 
desire  any  recompense  for  such  acts ;  the  pleasing  internal  satis- 
faction, and  the  good  results  flowing  from  such  deeds  are  to  them 
quite  sufficient.  Indeed  the  idea  of  reward  or  repayment  for  such 
kindlinesses  is  a  degradation  of  them. 


42  And  whosoever 
shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones  a 
cup  of  cold  water  only 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
verily  I  say  unto  you, 
he  shall  in  no  wise  lose 
his  reward. 


MATTHEW  XI. 

WE   infer  from  this  verse  that  Jesus    and    his    disciples    now 


CHAPTER  XL 

2  John  sendeth  his  dis- 
ciples to  Christ.  7 
Christ's  testimony 
concerning  John.  18 
The  opinion  of  the 
people,  both  concern- 
ing John  and  Christ. 
20  Christ  upbraideth 
the  unthankfulness 
and  unrepentance  of 
Chorazin,  Bethsaida, 
and  Capernaum :  25 
and  praising  his  Fa- 
ther's wisdom  in  re- 
vealing the  gospel  to 
the  simple,  28  he 
calleth  to  him  all  such 
as  feel  the  burden  of 
their  sins. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Jesus  had  made 
an  end  of  commanding 
his  twelve  disciples,  he 
departed  thence  to 
teach  aad  to  preach  in 
their  cities. 


in  prison  and  ye 


2  Now  when  John  had 
heard  in  the  prison  the 
works  of  Christ,  he  sent 
two  of  his  disciples. 


the  latter  proceeding  on  their 
expedition,  and  Jesus  himself  setting  out 
"thence"  to  visit  "their  cities."  The  pro- 
ceedings of  both  are,  however,  surrounded 
with  much  obscurity ;  and  it  is  seldom  we 
can  feel  sure  where  anything  recorded  took 
place. 

A  startling  and  certainly  most  painful  incident 
is  now  narrated.  Poor  John  was  still  in  prison ; 
and,  of  course,  known  by  Jesus  to  be  so.  For 
apart  from  any  supernaturalism  we  read  a  long 
way  back  that "  when  Jesus  had  heard  that  John 
was  cast  into  prison  he  departed  into  Galilee." 
We  did  not  consider  that  verse  particularly 
nice  reading  at  the  time ;  we  like  it  still  less 
now  we  find  John  yet  lying  in  jail.  "I  was 
visited  me  not."  The  visitation  of  prisoners 
received  the  same  kind  of  negative  illustration 
by  Jesus  that  he  gave  to  so.  many  of  his  other 
injunctions  and  maxims. 

We  think  even  Christians  will  join  ns  in 
regretting  that  we  do  not  read  of   Jesus  or  even  "two  of   his 
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disciples"  visiting  John.  The  plea  of  personal  danger  to  one 
whose  mere  word  would  have  smitten  down  every  obstacle  is  too 
futile  for  notice.  And  we  own  that  to  our  mind  and  feelings  it 
would  have  been  far  more  agreeable  to  read  of  the  opening  of 
John's  prison  than  of  the  stilling  a  tempest  on  the  lake  of  Caper- 
naum. It  is  also  disappointing  to  find  that  a  message  came  at  last 
not  from  Jesus  to  John,  but  from  John  to  Jesus. 

And  a  melancholy  message  it  was.     Melancholy  but  significant. 

"  Art  thou  he  "  ?    John's  faith  in  the  prison 

Art&uh±rt*5a      was  not  what  it  had  been  in  the  wilderness,  or 

aSheT?d°  we  Io°k  f°r     on  tne  banks  of  the  Jordan.     But  such  feeble 

faith,  such  an  unexpected  breakdown  as  this 

amazes   us.     Many   a   humble  follower  of  Jesus  who  had  never 

beheld  him  has  since  borne  far  harder  and  longer  trials  than  John 

had  done  with  unshaken  faith.     The  martyrologies  not  only  of  the 

Christian  but  of  other  faiths,  supply  us  with  some  very  different 

stories  to  this  of  John. 

And  how  shall  we  account,  Reader,  for  the  scepticism  here  so 
candidly  avowed  by  John  ?  Only  some  months  ago  had  he  not 
baptized  Jesus  in  Jordan  and  declared  himself  not  worthy  to 
unloose  Jesus'  shoe  ?  Had  he  not  seen  the  Dove  alight  upon  Jesus, 
and  heard  Jehovah  himself  declare  Jesus  to  be  his  beloved  Son  ? 
And  yet  after  the  lapse  of  so  short  an  interval  he  sends  two  of  his 
own  disciples  to  Jesus  to  put  the  dreadful  question  "Art  thou 
he  ?  "  ! 

Nothing  is  more  surprising,  than  to  find  how  extremely 
sceptical  the  "men  of  God"  have  ever  been,  not  only  in  the 
Christian  but  in  the  Jewish  and  in  every  other  religious  system. 
We  have  said  nothing  more  surprising  ;  we  think  we  ought  to  have 
said  nothing  more  natural.  For  the  extension  of  any  faith  at  all 
by  a  normal  human  mind  to  the  doings  and  proceedings  proffered 
to  us  as  those  of  Heaven  by  the  various  religious  systems  of  our 
race  is  the  thing  to  be  really  astonished  at. 

We  shall  find  later  on  that  this  backsliding  of  the  Baptist  was 
no  exceptional  case.  The  twelve  whom  Jesus  had  just  sent  out 
exhibit  the  same  collapse  of  faith.  When  Jesus  was  arrested, 
eleven  of  them,  including  our  author  and,  alas !  the  Rock  upon 
which  the  Church  is  founded,  "fled."  Men  who  could  heal  all 
sickness  and  all  disease  and  who  could  raise  the  dead  fled  at  the 
appearance  of  danger ! 

14 
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It  is  usual  for  theologians  and  commentators  in  dealing  with 
these  unpleasant  things  to  try  to  soften  matters  by  a  homily  upon 
the  weakness  and  frailty  of  human  nature.  We  entirely  decline  to 
acknowledge  such  conduct  as  this  of  the  Baptist  and  that  of  the 
disciples  we  have  named  as  typical  of  human  nature  generally. 
Men  who  have  never  seen  what  John  is  stated  to  have  seen,  have 
remained  staunch  under  trials  far  greater  than  he  endured.  And 
the  history  of  our  race  teems  with  cases  showing  that  when  a 
companion  is  arrested  men  do  not  flee  but  stand  by  his  side. 

What  Jesus  thought  of  John's  message  is  not  stated,  nor  does  his 

answer  disclose.     By  hypothesis,  he,  of  course, 

4 1  Jesus  answered  and      already  knew  John's  state  of  mind ;  but  then 

said  unto  them,  Go  and  J 

shew  John  again  those  the  same  consideration  applies  in  other  cases 

things  which  ye  do  hear  *. r 

and  see:  where  we,  nevertheless,  find  things  given  as 

5  The    blind    receive  _ 

their  sight,  and  the  lame  producing    in   Jesus   surprise,    pleasure,    and 

walk,    the    lepers    are  ,  •,     .  , 

cleansed,  and  the  deaf      anger    ]ust    as    they  would  in   anyone   else. 

hear,  the  dead  are  raised       -.--.-  ,  ^  •  i        T  j  •    j 

up,  and  the  poor  have  However  this  may  be,  Jesus  does  not  remind 
them.°spel  pmM5hed  John  of  what  occurred  at  the  baptism,  but 
refers  him  to  his — Jesus' — miracles,  an  account 
of  which  he  bids  the  two  disciples  take  back  to  their  imprisoned 
master.  From  this  it  would  almost  seem  that  John  and  John's 
disciples  had  not  previously  seen  or  heard  of  Jesus'  miracles. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Jesus'  answer  to  John's  message  in 
other  respects,  it  does  not  refer  to  the  most  urgent  feature  of  the 
case.  John  was  just  about  to  be  decapitated  ;  and  if  in  pursuance 
of  some  dismal  purpose,  a  helping  hand  had  not  to  be  held  out  to 
him,  some  active  measure  of  sympathy  and  consolation  might  have 
been  vouchsafed  him.  The  angel  who  announced  his  birth,  or  one 
of  the  angels  who  so  often  a  little  later  rendered  gaols  and  gaolers 
of  none  effect,  might  have  been  sent  to  solace  John's  last  moments. 
Such  considerations  are,  however,  merely  human  and  humane  ones ; 
and  as  such  differ  widely,  as  we  know,  from  those  presumably 
profound,  but  certainly  profoundly  dreary,  ways  so  often  laid  before 
us  as  Divine. 

What  effect  Jesus'  reply  had  upon  these  disciples,  and  upon  their 
master  when  it  reached  him,  we  are  not  told.  Whether  John  was 
reassured,  whether  he  died  in  faith  or  in  doubt,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  modest  way  of  asserting  one's  claims, 
e  And  blessed  is  he,  But  this  meek  and  amiable  declaration  has,  as 
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e      We  SaW  n° 

soon  followed,  as  we  shall  see,  by  declarations 

on  the  part  of  Jesus  that  are  neither  meek  nor  amiable. 

After  the  departure  of  John's  disciples,  who  did  not  apparently 

stay  to  hear  a  description  of  their  master,  Jesus 

partJd,Anjesusthebe^n     proceeded  to  speak  to  the  multitudes  concern- 

tudeTconcernhfg  Joh£       ing  Jolm-      Xt  ls  ^^^  ™™SSWy  to  dwell  upon 

What  went  ye  out  into      these  verses.     After  usin°>  some  commonplace 

the  wilderness  to  see?  _  &  * 

A  reed  shaken  with  the      imagery  whose  bearing  is  not  very  clear,  Jesus 
8  But  what  went  ye      declares  John  to  be  more  than  a  prophet,  to  be 

out  for  to  see?    A  man 

clothed  in  soft  raiment  ?      a  special  messenger  spoken  oi  by  the  prophets  ; 

behold,  they  that  wear  .  .    *_  »          .-* 

soft   clothing    are   in      a  fact  which  our  author  apprised  us  oi  at  the 
19e§ut°what  went  ye      outset  of  his  narrative. 

out  for  to  see?    A  pro-  T.   .     ,     ,  JJ.TI.'  •          it 

phet?  yea,  I  say  unto  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  saying,  "  among 
&SEd  m°re  than  a  them  that  are  born  of  women  there  hath  not 
wiSonfit  KriSte5:B°ef-  risen  a  greater  than  John,"  Jesus  excepts  him- 

sengeAeZe  Sy  K       self  5   tliat  lie  SPeaks  °f  those  born  of  Women  b7 

JrayCbetoetKPare  th5?      the  customary  process  of  man's  co-operation. 

We  do  not  know  if  it  be  theologically  per- 

missible to  dissent  from  Jesus  on  a  minor  point.     If  it  be  so,  we 

shall  certainly  take  the  liberty  on  this  matter. 
11  Verily  I  say  unto  J  J 

you,  Among  them  that      That  there  has,  or  to  that  time  never  had  been, 

are  born  of  women  there  .  . 

hath  not  risen  a  greater      a  greater  human  beinff  than  John  the  Baptist, 

than  John  the  Baptist  :        .    e  .  .  * 

notwithstanding  he  that      is  a  view  to  which  we  can  give  no  sort  oi  con- 

is  least  in  the  kingdom  TTT1      .    ,  ,  ,,  .    .      T  , 

of  heaven  is  greater  than  currence.  What  there  was  really  great  in  John 
we  are  not  able  to  discern.  His  asceticism  and 
—  judging  from  his  dress,  his  diet,  and  his  long  residence  in  the 
deserts  —  his  fanaticism  were  great  ;  but  even  in  that  sorry 
competition  he  has  been  outstripped  by  many  an  Oriental  fakir. 
The  utterances  of  John  in  our  possession  are  most  commonplace. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  honoured  by  being  placed  even  in  that 
humble  classification,  trivialities  being  their  just  designation. 
Even  if  we  take  this  statement  of  Jesus  regarding  John  in  a  purely 
religious  sense,  the  estimate  is  one  that  surprises  us. 

Bat  Jesus  proceeds  to  qualify  his  complimentary  reference  to 
John  by  an  assertion  regarding  him  of  the  most  strange  and 
puzzling  kind.  Was  John  then  not  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  not 
a  member  of  that  misty  organization  ?  If  John  was  not  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  at  the  time  Jesus  spoke  this,  who  were  the 
people  who  then  formed  it  ?  Besides,  was  not  John  the  first  to 

14  * 
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declare — even  before  Jesus  himself  did  so — that  this  same  kingdom 
of  heaven  was  at  hand  ?  We  think  most  readers  will  find  some- 
thing very  ungenerous  in  this  allusion  to  John.  Perhaps  the  effect 
of  John's  "  Art  thou  he  ?  "  had  not  quite  passed  away. 

"  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now "  is,  indeed,  a 
singular  expression.  It  was  so  short  a  time 
of  jlhn?hlTap£setdr  since  John  first  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ^eleM  ^aven  as  being  «  at  hand  "  until  the  «  now  " 
Vi°lent  here  mentioned  by  Jesus,  that  that  kingdom 
could  hardly  have  suffered  very  severely  in  so 
limited  a  period.  It  is  none  the  less  surprising,  however,  to  learn 
of  the  sad  fate  which  had  befallen  the  heavenly  kingdom  hitherto. 
The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  have  often  been  taken  and  retaken  by 
violence,  but  it  has  been  because  the  kings  thereof  could  not  help 
it.  That  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  undergo  so  unaccountable 
a  catastrophe,  with  its  king  able  to  avert  it,  is  not  a  little  puzzling. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find — as  we  shall  a  little  further  on — that  steps 
were  taken  by  Jesus  to  render  so  lamentable  an  occurrence  im- 
possible in  future.  Jesus  soon  after  this  based  his  Church  upon 
that  eminent  rock,  Simon  Peter,  with  the  result  that  hell  itself  is 
no  longer  able  to  prevail  against  it,  much  less  mere  men  take  it  by 
force. 

These  small  verses — small  in  other  senses  than  bulk — do  not  call 
for  many  remarks.  We  read  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  that  when  John  was  asked  by  the  Jews, 
ye  will  re-  "  Art  thou  Elias  ?  "  he  answered,  "  I  am  not." 
Jesus»  however,  tells  us  "this  is  Elias  which 
was  for  to  come-"  We  need  hardly  remark, 
Reader,  that  even  flat  contradictions  offer  little 
difficulty  to  a  certain  class  of  commentators.  Were  the  statement 
that  two  and  two  make  five  met  with  in  these  Gospels,  it  would 
afford  no  trouble  to  such  pious  souls.  They  would  tell  us  that  the 
latter  numeral  must  not  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  but  in  some 
other ;  and  that  rightly  looked  at,  the  statement  had  a  deep  signi- 
ficance. It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  by  transmigration  of  soul 
John  the  Baptist  was  Elias,  but  not  himself  aware  of  it.  The  best 
feature  of  this  statement  of  Jesus  is  that  the  prefix,  "If  ye  will 
receive  it,"  seems  to  leave  belief  in  the  identity  of  John  and  Elias 
optional.  The  last  of  these  verses  is  one  of  Jesus'  favourite  phrases, 
which  we  shall  often  meet  with  hereafter. 
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Having  finished  his  references  to  the  Baptist,  Jesns  proceeded  to 
upbraid  the  generation  he  had  for  some  inscm- 

table  reason  decided  ^anly  to  join.  The 
"  faithless  and  perverse  "  generation  he  selected 
*°  come  amongst  is  a  subject  of  frequent  refer- 


17  And  saying,  We      ence  by  Jesus,   and  we  leave   over  to   other 

have   piped  unto   you,  * 

and  ye  have  not  danced;      occasions   our  reflections    upon    this    curious 

we  have  mourned  unto  A 

you,  and  ye  have  not  matter.  Jesus  here  declares  his  generation  to 
have  been  amenable  and  responsive  to  no  kind 
of  appeal.  Mirth  and  sorrow,  asceticism  and  sociability,  were,  Jesus 
declares,  alike  addressed  in  vain  to  his  contemporaries.  We  shall 
also  find  that  miracles  were  wasted  upon  them,  and  that  even  earth- 
quakes and  a  darkened  Sun  failed  to  stir  or  move  them. 

We   read   elsewhere  in   this   Gospel  that  "  all  hold  John  as  a 

prophet."      Here   Jesus   tells  us  that   "they 

nei?h!r°r   £&  °Tr      say"  John  is  possessed  with  a  devil.     It  is, 

Heinhkathgade?iL      ^      indeed,  evident  enough  that  John  no  more  in- 

spired  unanimity   than  any   other  religionist 

ever  did.     All  religionists  are  stormy  petrels,  as  Jesus  himself  has 

so  candidly  and  forcibly  set  before  us.     Unlike   the  great  poets, 

great  artists,  and  great  discoverers,  who  unite  mankind  in  love  and 

admiration  and  in  gratefulness,  the  setting  at  variance  of  house- 

holds, cities,  and  nations,  is  the  one  invariable  fruit  of  all  religious 

claimants.     And  we  may  add  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 

great  thinkers  on  moral,  social,  and  other  subjects  would  weld  us 

together  in  much  greater  unanimity  were  it  not  that  the  religious 

element,  with  its  disruptive  and  alienating  consequences,  steps  in. 

Jesus  tells  us  that  in  antipodal  contrast  to  John,  he  himself  came 

"  eating  and  drinking  ;  "  bv  which  is  obviously 

19  The  Son   of   man  &'         *  J 

came  eating  and  drink-      meant  a  complying  with  the  usual  customs  on 

ing,  and  they  say,  Be-  _  ,    .  ,  ,   ,  .  T  .   .     . 

hold  a  man  gluttonous,      such  matters  oi  those  around  him.     it  is  true, 
friend  of  publicans  and      no  doubt,  that  Jesus  underwent  one  immense 


fast;  but  neither  here,  nor  in  his  reply  to 
John's  disciples  who  waited  upon  him  on  this 
very  subject,  nor  in  any  other  of  his  references  to  the  subject  of 
fasting,  does  he  mention  the  fact  ;  from  which  we  infer  that  he  did 
not  wish  his  own  fast  to  be  made  or  held  up  as  a  thing  to  be  in  any 
measure  imitated. 

The  prevalent  notion  of   those  times  being   that   sanctity  and 
asceticism  were  inseparable,  Jesus'  non-compliance  with  that  notion 
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caused  him  to  be  aspersed,  and  to  be  described,  amongst  other 
things,  as  a  "  winebibber."  It  is  not  wise  to  build  too  much  upon  a 
casual  reference  of  this  kind ;  but  a  number  of  things  combine  to 
show  us  that  in  these  matters  Jesus  was  of  a  genial  and  social  dis- 
position ;  and  very  pleasant  it  is  to  find  it  so. 

"  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children."  We  like  this  saying 
greatly.  It  is  a  true  and  a  useful  one.  It  is  a  well-merited  rebuke 
of  that  mischievous  search  after  uniformity,  that  pernicious  attempt 
to  squeeze  men  into  one  mould,  that  has  been  so  inexpressibly 
hurtful  to  mankind.  This  very  fine  saying  deserves  to  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  by  thinkers,  workers,  and  reformers  of  all  kinds,  and 
even  by  scientists  also.  Wisdom,  knowledge,  and  goodness  have 
come,  do  come,  and  will  come  from  many  sources  and  in  many 
ways ;  and  they  have  no  greater  enemies  than  those  who  pretend 
that  their  own  particular  avenue  is  the  sole  one. 

We  are  not  able  to  rank  John  very  high  amongst  the  children  of 
real  wisdom.  All  men  who  sincerely  strive  to  better  the  world,  as 
we  may  well  believe  John  did,  may  in  one  sense  be  termed  children 
of  wisdom;  but  wise  intentions  must  be  associated  with  wise 
methods  to  do  anything  for  practical  wisdom.  Any  good  derivable 
from  asceticism  had  been  known  to  the  world  long  before  John 
came  to  it.  And  what  an  amazing  condescension  is  here  displayed 
by  Jesus ;  the  all-wise  Creator  humbly  classing  himself  amongst 
the  "  children  of  wisdom  "  ! 

We  have  lingered  upon  this  broadminded  saying  of  Jesus,  for  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  do  so.  Alas  !  it  is  here,  as  in  other  cases, 
quickly  followed  by  something  very  different. 

We  now  come  to  a  curious  exemplification  of  some  of  the  doctrines 
propounded  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  Jesus 
proceeds  to  denounce  vengeance  against  the 
Sigehtyn  works  °fwere  tnree  "  cities,"  as  they  are  here  termed,  where 
pentedbneota^S°  they  ""  " most "  of  his  mignty  works  were  done:  in 
reality,  three  small  country  places  whose  very 
names  would  have  been  lost  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  mention  here 
made  of  them. 

It  appears  that  the  citizens  of  these  three  places  were  people  upon 
whom  mighty  works  had  no  effect.  We  do  not  read  that  they  were 
bad,  depraved,  or  in  any  way  exceptionally  wicked  people.  They 
were  far  worse  than  that;  they  were  deaf  to  a  new  evangel; 
declined  to  accept  a  new  faith  ;  and  for  this  crime  Jesus  avows  that 
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he  has  in  store  for  them  a  fate  to  which  the  fate  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
even  Sodom — real  or  supposed  wicked  places — is  not  to  be  compared. 

Forgiveness,  the  returning  of  good  for  evil,  love  of  enemies,  and 
doing  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  are  modes  of  conduct  we  are  to 
practise.  They  are  altitudes  of  love  and  lovingkindness  we  are  to 
aim  at.  But  in  so  doing  we  have  not,  unhappily,  the  advantage 
and  encouragement  of  heavenly  example.  Instead  of  that,  we 
have  displayed  to  us  vindictiveness  and  revenge  of  the  worst  and 
extremest  kind. 

Religious  toleration  in  a  religious  founder  would,  we  suppose,  be 
a  sort  of  contradiction  in  terms.  Bnt  there  are  things — the  laws 
of  Nature  and  laws  of  the  human  mind — to  which  even  such  per- 
sonages as  religious  founders  must  accommodate  themselves,  or,  like 
humbler  folks,  they  will  assuredly  stultify  themselves.  A  Divine 
Being  capable  of  one  enormity  is  obviously  capable  of  any ;  and 
consequently  a  Being,  whatever  be  his  power,  at  whose  hands 
security  becomes  a  derision.  In  such  hands  people  are  as  safe  one 
way  as  another,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  safe  no  way.  Hence 
it  is  that  hells  of  all  kinds  stultify  themselves ;  they  imply  and 
necessitate  a  monster  as  their  creator  and  maintainer. 

Besides,  Jesus  knew  beforehand  that  the  mighty  works  he  wrought 
in  these  three  places  would  be  useless.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
assures  us  that  had  he  performed  them  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  they 
would  have  been  most  effective  and  most  fruitful.  Now  from  his 
old  home  in  Nazareth,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  on  the  other,  were  almost 
equidistant.  Jesus  had  simply  to  walk  due  north  to  the  former 
places,  instead  of  north-east  to  the  latter.  To  the  south  he  went 
much  greater  distances — altogether  apart  from  the  visit  to  Egypt. 
Yet  he  here  tells  us  that  he  bestowed  his  mighty  works  upon  places 
where  they  proved  a  failure,  but  did  not  even  once  visit  two  real 
cities  where  those  works  would  have  yielded  great  results.  Anyone 
who  can  reflect  upon  such  ideas  without  finding  all  the  best  fibres 
of  his  nature,  both  of  mind  and  heart,  grated  upon  is  not  constituted 
as  we  are.  That  Jesus  should  bestow  his  works  where  they  met 
with  non-success,  and  neglect  ground  where  a  harvest  would  have 
followed,  is  quite  intelligible  from  a  purely  natural  standpoint.  It 
is  what  good  men  have  often  unwittingly  done.  But  that  he  should 
do  this,  foreknowing  the  result  in  each  case,  is  repulsive  and 
unendurable. 
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The  people  of  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  and  the 
people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  have  equal  reason  to  regret  that  inex- 
plicable choice.  It  was  an  arrangement  by  which  they  were  all 
lost ;  the  former  through  the  visit  of  Jesus,  the  latter  from  the 
want  of  it. 

And  to  us,  in  these  after  times,  it  was  a  course  greatly  to  be 
regretted.  In  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  Jewish 
things  generally,  would  have  possessed  but  a  very  secondary 
interest ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  questions  and  conversations 
in  those  cities  with  Jesus,  we  should  have  had  illumination  upon 
very  different  things  to  those  of  unwashed  hands  and  like  matters 
dealt  with  in  conferences  with  Pharisees.  And  how  much  better  to 
us,  in  these  far-off  days,  would  have  been  the  moral  effect  and 
reassuring  influence  of  success  in  such  cities,  than  foreseen  failure 
in  these  obscure  villages.  Some  think  ancient  Tyre  and  Sidon  are 
here  referred  to  by  Jesus ;  a  supposition  which,  if  true,  would  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  alter  the  tenour  of  our  remarks. 

And  what,  Reader,  was  the  crime  for  which  these  villagers  are 
here  denounced  ?     It   was   for   the   crime  of 
Chorazii?!  *woe    unto      adhering  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers ;  a  course 
th?f  ^ighda' works!      generally  considered  a  grand  virtue,  and  which 
religionists   of  every    system    extol    in    pre- 
posterous  terms  when  it  suits  their  purpose  to 
^0   so.     It  was  a   crime   of   which   not   only 
Sidon      Jesus'   own   countrymen   generally,  but  even 
tis  OWn  relatives  were  also  g^lty- 

But  it  is  said  these  people  had  witnessed 
mighty  works  which  were  proof  positive.  Perhaps  they  had.  But 
even  granting  the  objective  reality  of  the  works  wrought  at  these 
places,  would  such  things  be  proof  positive  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  ?  Jesus  himself  tells  us  that  "  there  shall  arise  false  Christs 
and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders."  The 
two-fold  source  and  origin  of  miracles  peer  out  through  all 
these  Gospels.  How  were  these  people  to  discriminate  ?  Were 
the  mighty  works  Jesus  wrought  amongst  the  Gergesenes  of  such 
an  illuminating  kind  as  to  involve  them  also  in  the  sad  fate  of  their 
neighbours?  We  shall  find  at  the  end  of  this  Gospel  that  far 
greater  wonders  than  any  recorded  as  happening  at  Chorazin, 
Bethsaida,  or  Capernaum,  took  place  at  Jerusalem  without  in  the 
smallest  degree  affecting  the  people  there.  It  is  easy  for  us  in 
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these  days  who,  whatever  we  may  think  of  true  prophets,  do  not 
believe  in  the  power  of  false  ones  to  do  the  very  smallest  real 
wonder,  to  say  that  the  peoples  of  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Caper- 
naum ought  to  have  known  such  mighty  works  could  only  be  from 
one  source.  Such  was  not  their  belief,  nor  was  it  the  view  laid 
down  by  Jesus  himself.  Where  is  the  evidential  value  of  miracles 
when  admitted  to  be  derivable  from  two  opposite  sources  ?  "  Lord, 
have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out 
devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  " 

Unhappy  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum  !  It  was  a  sad 
day  for  you  when  Jesus  decided  to  pay  you  a  visit.  Perhaps  your 
ordinary,  placid,  commonplace  existence  was  not  an  ideal  one  ;  but 
it  would  have  been  well  for  you  had  it  never  been  interrupted.  A 
visit  from  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  was  indeed  a  perilous  blessing. 
His  first  human  appearance  in  Bethlehem  made  a  terrible  red-letter 
day  in  that  place.  The  disastrous  result  of  his  visits  to  Chorazin, 
Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  we  here  see  declared.  His  appearance 
amongst  the  Gergesenes  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  very  happy  one. 
His  own  town  Nazareth,  where  Jesus  spent  the  great  bulk  of  his 
life,  he  himself  contrasts  unfavourably  even  with  the  other  places  he 
went  to  :  for  he  tells  us,  referring  to  the  very  point,  that  "a  prophet 
is  not  without  honour  save  in  his  own  country  and  in  his  own 
house."  Perhaps  the  fact  that  "  he  did  not  many  mighty  works 
there  because  of  their  unbelief  "  is  the  reason  why  he  does  not  name 
Nazareth  amongst  the  other  places  here  denounced.  And  yet, 
inasmuch  as  the  people  of  that  place  knew  him  far  better  than  any 
others  ;  as  not  only  those  of  his  own  house,  but  many  around,  must 
have  known  Jesus  intimately  for  years,  it  seems  to  us  that 
responsibility  for  unbelief  in  him  must  have  been  far  heavier  with 
the  Nazarenes  than  with  those  who  knew  him  only  by  relatively 
brief  visits.  Finally,  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  he  did 
so  only  to  denounce  against  that  place  a  series  of  woes  and 
calamities. 

If  such  were  the  result  of  Jesus'  personal  presence  amongst  men, 
what  of  his  evangel  amongst  our  race  ever  since  ?  Its  primary 
effects  when  proclaimed  by  his  followers  have  been  vividly  and 
grimly  described,  as  we  have  just  seen,  by  Jesus  himself.  Its 
blood-stained  annals  during  the  following  sixteen  centuries  we  all 
know  only  too  well.  And  though  in  these  later  ages,  owing  to  its 
own  disruption,  to  the  general  decay  of  faith,  and  to  the  havoc  made 
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by  modern  discovery,  it  comports  itself  very  demurely  in  all  out- 
ward respects,  what  of  its  main  end  and  purpose  ?  "  Few  there 
be  that  find  it."  Whether  Christians  adopt  the  election  or  free- 
grace  theory  of  their  system  the  net  result  is  not  altered.  If  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  be  the  saviour  of  mankind  we  cannot  help  the 
exclamation,  Poor  mankind  ! 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  day  of  judgment  has  already  taken 
effect  upon  these  villagers  or  it  is  still  to  come.  Nor  have  we  any 
means  of  estimating  the  degree  of  punishment  they  are  now  suffer- 
ing, or  have  to  suffer.  It  is  greater  than  the  penalty  now  being 
endured  by  or  awaiting  the  peoples  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Sodom ; 
but  as  we  are  in  ignorance  what  this  latter  is,  we  have  no  means  of 
conjecturing  the  severity  of  the  fate  of  these  villagers. 

Most  men,  we  think,  will  feel  that  the  centurion's  servant,  the 
ruler's  daughter,  the  bed-ridden  palsied  man,  the  two  blind  men, 
the  two  who  had  the  legions,  and  the  all  and  sundry,  far  and  wide, 
whom  Jesus  had  cured  of  every  sickness  and  every  disease,  were 
indeed  deserving  of  punishment  if  they  were  not  grateful  and  not 
duly  impressed  with  what  they  had  experienced.  And  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  entire  absence  of  this  mass  of  cured  humanity  from 
any  mention  in  the  latter  part  of  this  Gospel  history,  and  the  entire 
untraceableness  of  any  of  them  in  early  Christian  history,  give  us 
a  very  bad  impression  of  their  behaviour  after  thus  being  miracu- 
lously worked  upon.  If  this  view  of  their  conduct  be  correct,  we 
sincerely  hope,  not  that  they  have  been  sent  down  to  hell,  for  in 
that  case  they  had  been  better  left  uncured,  but  that  they  have 
been  appropriately  punished  for  such  insensibility  and  indifference 
to  what  had  been  done  for  them. 

And  even  the  spectators  of  such  events,  presuming  them  to  have 
been  satisfied  of  their  reality,  will  seem  to  most  men  censurable  for 
their  irresponsiveness,  if  we  do  not  remember  that  unfortunate 
theory  then  prevalent  of  the  double  origin  of  miracle  power,  a 
theory  expressly  allowed  and  admitted  by  Jesus  himself,  and  which 
goes  a  long  way  to  greatly  qualifying,  if  it  does  not  entirely  absolve, 
the  blame  otherwise  attaching  to  these  spectators.  The  absence  of 
this  confusing  belief  in  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  is  the  probable 
reason  why  these  same  works  wrought  there  would  have  produced 
not  only  sackcloth  and  ashes,  but  also,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  those 
active  results  justly  due  from  the  beholding  of  such  works  when 
believed  to  issue  from  a  celestial  source  only. 
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Though  it  seems  natural  to  us  to  feel  surprise  and  regret  that  the 

works  fruitlessly  wrought  in  Capernaum  were 

23  And  thou  Caperna-     not  vouchsafed  in  Sodom,  where  it  seems  they 

urn,  which  art  exalted  In1  -  ,  .,..„... 

unto  heaven,  shait  be      would  nave  been  so  happily  iruitiul,  it  is,  as 

brought  down  to  hell:  .  ,     ,      ,  ,      ,    . 

for  if  the  mighty  works,      we  know,  vain  to  apply  to  heaven  s  doings  any 

which  have  been  done  in          n    ,  ^  «     11         -i  •     i  ,-t 

thee,  had  been  done  in     of  the   canons   oi    the    human  mind   or  the 


feelings  of  the  human  breast.  The  conscious 
withholding  of  fertile  and  conscious  bestowing 
of  sterile  wonders  are  but  one  of  those  celestial  methods  of  going 
about  things  on  our  planet  which,  though  according  to  believers 
unsearchably  profound,  have  unhappily  such  an  unpleasantly  close 
resemblance  to  quite  another  quality. 

"  Leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum,"  we  read 
a  little  while  back.  For  the  former  step  we  can  see  certain  natural 
reasons  ;  for  the  latter  we  must  be  content  to  be  without.  Our 
author,  in  his  usual  manner,  tells  us  it  was  done  to  fulfil  prophecy. 
Fulfilling  prophecy  is,  however,  but  a  nominal  and  proximate 
cause  of  a  thing,  the  reason  why  prophecy  was  so  written  and 
events  so  pre-arranged  being  the  real  point  :  for,  as  we  shall  see, 
some  very  unpleasant,  indeed  extremely  ugly,  things  were  written 
by  the  prophets.  The  particular  prophecy  regarding  the  removal 
of  Jesus  from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum  quoted  by  our  author, 
"  The  people"  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light  ;  and  to 
them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light,  is 
sprung  up,"  is  indeed  a  melancholy  one  read  side  by  side  with 
what  Jesus  himself  here  says.  These  people  might  be  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death  up  to  that  time  ;  where  they  are  now 
we  know  but  too  well.  We  are  often  assured  that  in  religious 
matters  men  will  be  judged  by  their  opportunities,  which  seems 
a  very  just  proposition.  But  when,  as  we  see  from  the  cases  of 
Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  increase  of  religious  light 
means  increase  of  religious  peril,  we  feel  somewhat  saddened. 
And  we  cannot  help  reflecting,  as  we  think  of  the  microscopic 
success  of  Christian  missions  to  the  heathen,  and  the  multitude  of 
deaf  ears  turned  thereto,  that  the  final  effect  of  those  pious 
endeavours  must  be  to  make  the  eternal  fate  of  the  heathen 
generally  much  less  "tolerable"  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  When  exaltation  to  heaven  results  in  being  brought  down 
to  hell,  it  seems  eminently  desirable  to  quietly  remain  on  terra 
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It  would  seem  from  this  that  non-acceptance  of  his  Gospel  is 

regarded  by  Jesus  as  a  worse  crime  even  than 

you,  That  it  ^JalMbe      the  sins  of  Sodom  ;  and  he  assures  us  that  he 


f?n  the      intends  to  make  it  less  tolerable  for  those  who 
fdorythefeludgment'  ***"      do  not  embrace  his  evangel—  or,  at  any  rate, 

for  those  who  at  first  hand  refused  it  —  than 
for  Sodomites.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  such  a  declaration 
which  reduces  the  day  of  judgment  to  a  day  of  petty  revenge 
entirely  unworthy  of  human  thought.  Such  declarations  and  the 
similar  declarations  of  other  religious  founders,  however,  serve  the 
very  useful  purpose  of  revealing  to  us  the  true  nature  of  the 
"  philanthropy  "  and  pity  for  our  race  they  all  profess  to  be  their 
animating  purpose.  At  times  these  founders  are  so  amiable  and 
so  tender,  so  saintly  and  so  lamb-like  ;  they  declare  they  yearn 
towards  us  with  such  bowels  and  mercies  that  they  are  quite  cap- 
tivating. The  penalty,  however,  for  not  receiving  their  gracious 
messages  rouses  our  suspicions.  To  offer  men  a  great  boon  is  indeed 
kind  ;  but  eternal  damnation  for  not  accepting  it  is  a  corollary 
whose  harmony  and  justice  are  not  discernible.  The  slender  belief 
in  the  intrinsic  attraction  of  their  offers,  and  the  felt  necessity  for 
re-inforcement  by  terrorism  thus  displayed  are  very  humbling. 
The  same  result  is  common  to  every  religious  system  alike.  If 
there  be  one  among  them  that  is  true,  it  has  met  but  a  like  fate 
with  all  the  false  ones  ;  it  has  been  accepted  by  and  has  saved  a 
mere  fragment  of  our  race. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  rest  assured.  Whether  we  hold  the  theory 
of  the  determinism  of  human  actions  or  not,  we  may  depend  upon 
it  the  peoples  of  Nazareth,  of  Capernaum,  of  Chorazin,  of  Bethsaida, 
of  Gergese,  and  finally  of  Jerusalem,  had  some  adequate  and 
sufficient  cause  which  rendered  them  irresponsive  to  the  new  faith. 
Christians  may,  if  they  choose,  follow  the  example  of  the  faithful 
of  other  creeds  and  ascribe  men's  non-acceptance  to  wilful  blindness 
or  moral  delinquency.  It  is  not  worth  while  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  satisfaction  professed  to  be  derived  from  such  allegations. 
In  studying  these  Gospels  we  become  used  to  abruptness  ;  still 

the  transition  from  the  last  passage  to   this 

25  f  At  that  time  Je-      gives  us  a  sort  of  jolt.     In  passing  from  the 

iThank8TheldOFather;      declared  intention  of  Jesus  to  make  it  worse 

for  the  people  of  Capernaum,  amongst  whom 

he  was  then  living,  than  for  those  of  Sodom, 
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babtesrevealedthem  Unt°      to  tlie  return  of  thanks  to  his  Father  for  having 
26  Even  so,  Father :      «  hid  these  things  "  from  the  wise  and  revealed 

for  so  it  sc6m6cl  good  in 

thy  sight.  them  to  babes,  we  feel  some  adjustment  of  our 

thoughts  required  in  order  to  get  into  more  harmony  with  what 
seems  quite  a  different  spirit  and  an  entirely  different  subject.  It 
is  conceivable,  no  doubt,  that  this  present  verse  and  the  last  may 
have  had  some  connexion,  but  it  is  not  now  perceptible. 

"  At  that  time  "  is  one  of  several  phrases  used  by  our  author, 
with  the  ostensible  intention  of  enlightening  us  as  to  the  time, 
place,  and  connexion  of  his  events,  but  which  do  not  serve  the 
purpose.  "  That  time  "  may  here  mean  the  occasion  last  dealt  with 
or  some  entirely  different  one  ;  the  latter,  from  the  phrase  beginning 
a  new  paragraph  and  from  other  circumstances,  seeming  the  more 
probable.  Such  a  style  of  narrative  as  our  author's  gives  us  no 
certainty  that  two  things  found  together  were  in  any  way  connected 
or  even  followed  in  the  order  we  find  them.  When  we  refer  to  the 
other  Gospels  and  compare  them  with  this  and  with  each  other  we 
find  events  and  things  transposed  and  intermixed  in  a  very  strange 
fashion. 

What  were  the  hidden  things  here  alluded  to  ;  who  were  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  who  the  babes  we  will  not  endeavour  even 
to  surmise.  The  passage  is  noticeable  for  that  sneering  at  and 
slighting  of  human  wisdom  and  human  prudence  characteristic 
more  or  less  of  every  religious  system.  Natural  wisdom  and 
natural  prudence  are  not  only  disparaged,  they  are  evidently 
cordially  disliked  by  all  supernaturalists.  It  is  a  true  instinct  on 
their  part.  For  when  tested  by  those  natural  qualities,  celestial 
milksops  are  found  to  be  singularly  thin  fare. 

Yet  it  is  surely  questionable  whether  such  disparagements  of 
human  wisdom  are  politic ;  whether  they  show  very  striking  wisdom 
of  another  and  better  kind  or  not.  Whatever  be  the  value  and  real 
validity  of  human  wisdom,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  a  laudable  and  honour- 
able effort  to  discover  truth  and  to  practise  the  best  course 
discernible  by  man.  And  when  it  falls  in  with  their  purpose,  these 
same  religious  founders  not  only  appeal  to  it  but  extol  it ;  and, 
unfortunately,  often  praise  specimens  of  it  then  thought  to  be  good 
which  better  knowledge  has  led  men  to  discard. 

Never,  we  think,  were  stranger  thanks  returned  to  heaven  than 
these.  It  is  disheartening  to  see  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  and 
prudence  thus  treated.  Still  we  must  not  let  ourselves  be  too  much 
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discouraged.  We  are  happily  able  to  call  to  mind  other  portions 
of  Scripture  that  we  may  justly  avail  ourselves  of  for  the  purpose 
of  consolation  and  of  assuaging  any  distrust  this  passage  may 
cause.  For  example,  did  not  Jehovah  once  invite  men  to  reason 
with  him  ;  and  does  not  this  very  Gospel  begin  by  apprising  us  of 
the  great  honour  shown  to  some  wise  men  from  the  East  ? 

Then,  too,  do  not  many  of  the  "  babes  "  of  our  own  time  combine 
with  their  heavenly  endowments  much,  and  apparently  often  very 
successful,  study  and  pursuit  of  natural  wisdom  and  prudence  ? 

We  approach  this  verse  with  a  good  deal  of  misgiving.     Even 

experienced  theologians  seem  afraid  of  it.     It 

27  AH  things  are  de-      has  a  very  important  look  with  it ;  for  it  deals 

livered  unto  me  of  my  J         f 

Father?  and  no  man      at  once  with  an  exceedingly  abstruse  and  with 

knoweth  the   Son,  but  °  J 

the    Father ;    neither     an  extremely  grave  practical  sumect.     But  we 

knoweth  any  man  the  • 

Father,  save  the  Son,      own  at  once  that  we  are  baffled  in  every  effort 

and  he  to  whomsoever  . 

the  Son  will  reveal  Aim.  to  gather  irom  it  the  information  it  seems  to 
contain. 

No  light  is  obtainable  by  knowing  to  whom  or  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  statement  was  made.  It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
addressed,  like  the  preceding  verses,  to  the  First  person  of  the 
Trinity ;  for  it  has  no  appropriateness  so  considered.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  look  at  the  statement  by  its  own  internal  light  alone. 

The  declaration  that  "  all  things  are  delivered  unto  me  "  does 
not,  we  take  it,  set  forth  a  new  condition  of  things,  but  is  simply  a 
statement  of  fact  that  has  always  been  the  case ;  though  we  feel 
some  diffidence  as  to  the  soundness  of  our  theology  upon  the  point. 
The  transference  of  all  things  from  the  First  to  the  Second  person 
of  the  Trinity,  if  we  conceive  it  as  having  ever  actually  occurred, 
does  not  impress  us  as  a  change  of  any  real  or,  at  any  rate,  any 
ascertainable  kind. 

Leaving  this  we  proceed  to  the  two  propositions  contained  in  the 
remainder  of  this  verse.  The  first  is  that  no  man  knoweth  the  Son 
except  the  Father ;  the  second  that  no  man  knoweth  the  Father 
except  the  Son.  The  knowledge  is  thus  mutual  and  it  is  exclusive ; 
shared  by  none  others  inherently ;  though  as  regards  the  latter  and 
second  knowledge  (which  is  apparently  the  greater  of  the  two 
kinds)  it  may  be  imparted  by  Jesus  to  those  of  us  to  whom  he  may 
choose  to  grant  the  favour. 

The  importance  of  this  verse  consists  for  us  in  the  fact  that 
whilst  it  deals  with  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  his  Father  and  vice 
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versa,  it  also  makes  an  affirmation  regarding  our  relation  to  both. 
It  is  this  latter  aspect  of  the  subject  that  arrests  our  attention. 
The  relationship  of  the  First  and  Second  persons  of  the  Trinity 
lies  outside  the  domain  of  useful  consideration.  But  we  seem 
bound  to  try  to  comprehend  a  statement  laying  down  human 
relationship  to  such  Beings  or  Being. 

Theologians  tell  us  that  by  the  word  "know,"  as  here  used  in  the 
phrase  "no  man  knoweth,"  we  are  to  understand  complete  as 
opposed  to  partial  knowledge.  We  may  well  well  admit  that  no 
one  completely  knows  the  Father  except  the  Son;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  even  Jesus  ever  transfers  such  complete 
knowledge  to  any  of  us ;  that  he  causes  any  of  us  to  know  the 
Father  in  that  sense  of  the  word.  Such  transmitted  knowledge 
must  clearly  be  partial  owing  to  the  limitation  of  the  human 
faculties  to  which  Jesus  imparts  it. 

But  is  nothing  whatever  known  of  God  by  man  except  through 
the  medium  of  Jesus  ?  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me," 
seeras  a  singular  appeal  to  men.  What  then,  too,  becomes  of  those 
presumptuous  deistical  claims  to  have  discovered  God's  being  and 
his  attributes  altogether  apart  from  Jesus  and  his  revelation  ?  And 
how  came  the  Jews  to  have  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  God  we 
know  they  possessed  ere  Jesus  came  on  earth  ?  Possibly  the  latter 
came  through  Jesus  in  his  pre-mundane  existence  ;  but  we  cannot 
imagine  his  illumining  those  impious  men  who  have  professed  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  and  attributes  of  his  Father  whilst  deny- 
ing his  own  claim  to  deity.  Natural  theology  seems  a  very  doubtful 
science. 

It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  copious  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  God  that  we  possess  comes  to  us  much  more 
from  the  Jewish  writings  than  from  Jesus'  own  information  on  the 
subject  imparted  to  us  in  these  Gospels,  which  is  in  truth  most 
meagre  ;  whilst  so  far  as  we  know  there  has  been  no  further  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  God  since. 

Though  we  feel  to  be  getting  into  theological  labyrinths  little  to 
our  liking  and  which  we  are  ill-fitted  to  tread,  it  seems  a  duty  to 
ask  ourselves  what  it  is  lawful  and  proper  for  us  to  infer  from  the 
last  clause  of  this  verse.  What  is  the  knowledge  of  his  Father 
imparted  by  Jesus  to  certain  human  beings  ?  And  is  there  any 
discoverable  reason  for  which,  or  knowable  method  by  which,  these 
happy  members  of  our  race  are  singled  out  or  render  themselves 
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worthy  to  be  thus  honoured  ?  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  no 
certain  answer  can  be  given  to  either  question.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  statement  itself  that  the  knowledge  of  God  imparted  to  certain 
men  by  Jesus,  cannot  by  them  be  communicated  to  other  men.  It 
is  not  one  of  those  happy  forms  of  knowledge  that  can  be  shared 
with  and  dispensed  to  others ;  it  can  only  come  to  each  individual 
direct  from  Jesus.  With  regard  to  the  delicate  question  how  or 
why  some  of  our  species  are  thus  favoured,  it  is  obviously  but 
another  form  of  the  old  and  chronic  difficulty  of  free  grace  or 
predestination,  which  has  had  such  an  amount  of  human  thought 
bestowed  upon  it  in  vain,  and  which  still  constitutes  a  well-known 
rift  in  Christian  doctrine. 

But  the  most  singular  portion  of  this  verse  is  the  statement 
"No  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father."  It  begins  to  be 
manifest  that  the  word  know  is  used  by  Jesus  in  some  mystic 
sense  in  this  clause  if  not  in  the  others.  For  at  the  time  he 
spoke  this,  a  great  many  men,  both  believers  and  unbelievers,  knew 
Jesus  very  well  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  knowing  a  person.  It 
is  not  quite  clear  if  this  occult  knowledge  of  the  Son  is  also 
imparted  to  any  of  us  :  presumably  it  accompanies  the  knowledge 
of  the  Father  revealed  by  Jesus  to  certain  individuals. 

We  leave  this  verse  with  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction.  It  seems 
a  statement  of  fact  from  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  gather  some 
information,  and  we  feel  to  be  leaving  it  without  having  done  so. 
A  kind  of  spiritual  agnosticism  is  the  only  impression  we  feel  to 
be  carrying  away  with  us  from  it. 

The   chapter  concludes  with  what  appears  to  be  an  outburst 

28  IT  Come  unto  me       of  amiaWe  sentiment  of  the  pleading,  beseech- 
all  ye  that  labour  and      ing  kind.     We  take  it  to  be  an  exclamation 

are  heavy  laden,  and  I  °     . 

will  give  you  rest.  or   kindly  feeling1   uttered   in   a   moment    of 

29  Take  my  yoke  up-  J  .  5 

on  you,  and  learn  of  me ;      generous  impulse.     JNo  humane  man  can  ever 

for  I  am  meek  and  low-        ..  ._  .  . 

ly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall      be  insensible  to  expressions  or  kindness,  good 

find    rest     unto    your  MI  n  T  -i  t 

souls.  will,  and  good  nature  wheresoever  he  may  meet 

30  For    my    yoke    is  .,-,     ,-, 
easy,  and  my  burden  is       With  them. 

It  is,  Reader,   with   the   deepest    and    the 

keenest  regret  that  we  find  the  only  response  to  this  amiable  appeal 
we  are  able  to  make  is  so  partial  and  so  qualified.  At  times,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was,  it  is  true,  meek  and  lowly.  But  at  other  times, 
when  he  was  neither  meek  nor  lowly,  he  said  things  that  froze  our 
heart  strings  as  we  read  them,  and  which  have  rendered  us  abso« 
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lutely  incapable  of  yielding  up  our  hearts  and  feelings  to  the 
tenderness  here  offered  for  our  acceptance.  The  capacity — we  had 
almost  said  the  enviable  capacity,  but  we  could  not  honestly  retain 
the  word — apparently  possessed  in  common  by  most  believers  of 
all  creeds,  of  dwelling  upon  the  more  agreeable  features  of  their 
creed  and  ignoring  the  horrible  ones,  is  a  power  we  are  not  able  to 
exert  even  temporarily.  The  ideal  Jesus  set  forth,  inculcated, 
and  generally  current  amongst  Christians  is  a  conception  that  the 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  portrayed  even  in  these  ex  parte  Gospels  renders 
it  impossible  for  us  to  hold  in  our  mind  even  momentarily  or  more 
than  momentarily.  The  real  figure  of  Jesus  even  as  drawn  in 
these  friendly  Gospels  dispels  the  ideal  Jesus  whenever  we  attempt 
to  contemplate  the  latter.  For  ourselves  we  might  as  well  try  to 
enter  into  and  lay  hold  of  the  notions  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  held 
by  the  faithful  of  Islam  as  to  embrace  the  current  Christian  con- 
ception of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 

A  most  unpleasant  duty,  therefore,  here  falls  to  our  lot,  Reader. 
Whilst  commenting  upon  an  amiable  passage  fidelity  to  what  feels 
to  us  to  be  truth  compels  us  to  speak  out  in  a  way  we  would  fain 
not  have  done.  But  try  as  we  like,  whilst  thinking  of  this  passage, 
the — well  for  the  present  we  will  simply  say,  the — not-amiable 
things  said  by  Jesus  in  other  places  are  still  ringing  in  our  ears ; 
and  we  proceed  to  carry  out  the  prime  object  of  this  work  and 
write  down  our  plain  thoughts  upon  this  paragraph. 

Like  many  other  portions  of  our  author's  narrative,  the  second 
half  of  this  chapter  has  the  obvious  appearance  of  consisting  of  a 
number  of  unconnected  excerpts  thrown  together.  The  disjointed 
look  of  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter  and  its  abrupt  changes  of 
subject  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  juxtaposition  of  things 
here  found  is  our  author's  only.  Be  this  as  it  may,  these  items  are 
all,  according  to  Christian  commentators,  precious  gems,  though 
admittedly  of  widely  different  hues  and  appearance. 

We  greatly  wonder  if  any  of  the  people  of  Capernaum  heard  the 
vindictive  threats  uttered  against  them  by  Jesus,  and  afterwards 
the  amiabilities  we  are  now  perusing,  and  which,  in  this  narrative 
at  any  rate,  so  soon  followed.  If  they  did,  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  if  they  made  some  remarks  not  altogether  free  from 
sarcasm.  Some  of  them  who  may  possibly  have  heard  a  certain 
remark  of  Jesus  about  his  rivals  touching  the  outer  clothing  of  one 
animal  and  the  inner  propensities  of  another  may  conceivably  have 

15 
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wondered,  remembering  the  "rest"  Jesus  had  just  declared  he 
had  in  store  for  them,  in  what  way  the  true  differed  from  the  other 
Christs.  Consignment  to  hell  even  by  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus 
could  hardly  be  considered  any  perceptible  mitigation  of  so  sad  a 
fate.  "With  most  men,  any  professions  of  lowliness  and  saintliness 
upon  the  part  of  those  concerned  in  such  an  act  would,  we  are 
certain,  be  regarded,  and  very  justly  regarded,  as  an  aggravation. 
If  the  eventuality  for  which  so  many  of  our  fellow  men  are  prepar- 
ing themselves  were  to  be  realized  and  our  race  be  adjudicated 
upon  by  Allah  and  his  famous  prophet,  we  are  sure  that  Christians 
when  receiving  sentence  for  deportation  to  eternal  misery  will  find 
sentimentalism  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  therein 
no  light  additional  infliction. 

If,  too,  these  supposed  auditors  heard  the  intermediate  thanks 
returned  by  Jesus  to  his  Father  for  his  having  "  hid  these  things  " 
from  the  "  wise  and  prudent,"  and  his  declaration  that  "  no  man 
knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,"  they  must  have  felt  bewildered. 
Even  at  this  early  stage  listeners  must  have  been  sadly  perplexed 
to  make  out  what  the  new  evangel  meant ;  a  perplexity  that  the 
very  variegated  Christendom  of  our  time  shows  us  still  to  continue, 

The  offer  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  of  rest  is  very  pleasant ; 
but  why  non-acceptance  of  the  genial  gift  should  involve  so  savage 
a  punishment  is  not  visible.  It  was  very  kind  of  all  the  many 
prophets  who  in  various  ages  have  come  to  teach  us  heavenly 
things ;  but  the  woes  and  penalties  for  not  obeying  and  not 
learning  of  them  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  what 
they  had  to  tell  us.  This  plaintive  invocation  to  men  to  come  to 
a  rest-giver  is  side  by  side  with  a  denunciation  of  fearful  vengeance 
upon  clusters  of  mankind  who  had  heard,  but  not  responded  to,  the 
new  evangel.  The  serpent  and  the  dove  are  indeed  here  in  contact. 
Such  is  Christianity. 

For  us,  too,  in  these  latter  days  there  remains  in  store,  we  under- 
stand, a  like  fate  for  not  accepting  Jesus  at  second-hand,  as  for  those 
who  rejected  him  at  first-hand.  The  "  rest "  provided  for  the  people  of 
Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum  awaits  us  also  ;  in  some 
form  awaits  all  but  a  slender  minority  of  our  species.  It  is  true  we 
have  not  seen  the  mighty  works  those  unfortunate  peoples  saw ; 
indeed  we  have  seen  no  mighty  works  of  any  kind,  the  signs 
declared  to  follow  them  that  believe  not  operating  with  contempo- 
rary Christians.  But  do  we  nofc  read  of  these  works,  which  reading 
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is  ample  to  convict  us  if  not  duly  impressed?  It  hardly  looks 
quite  reasonable  to  expect  us  to  be  suitably  influenced  by  reading 
of  works  that  failed  with  those  who  saw  them  ;  but  then  it  is  not 
claimed  that  Christianity  and  rationality  are  synonymous. 

Yes,  Reader,  this  is  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  But  it  is  the 
same  Jesus  who  is  going  to  eternally  torture  all  who  do  not  accept 
his  gospel.  The  same  Jesus  who  also  tells  us  he  came  to  send  a 
sword  on  the  earth.  Meekness  and  lowliness  are  all  very  well  in 
their  way ;  but  when  combined  with  swords  and  with  furnaces  that 
never  cool,  they  do  not  make  an  inviting  mixture. 


MATTHEW  XII. 

ACCORDING  to  Jewish  Geology  our  earth — indeed  "  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  that  in  them  is" — was  created 
in  six  days.  After  the  arduous  work  was 
accomplished  Jehovah  "rested"  on  the  fol- 
lowing, the  seventh  day.  This  latter  day  he 
blessed  and  hallowed,  and  established  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  in  commemoration  of  it.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  it  was  a  great  week's 
work.  The  reason  for  the  compression  of 
creation  into  so  short  a  time  we  do  not  know. 
Though  we  cannot  be  positive  on  the  subject, 
it  would  seem  that  Jehovah  never  before  or 
since  that  week  exerted  his  creative  power. 

Seeing  that  after  his  six  days'  toil  God 
rested  on  the  seventh  and  wished  that  day  to 
be  hallowed  and  observed,  it  seems  singular 
that  he  did  not  mark  the  seventh  day  by  some- 
thing peculiar  and  distinctive.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  of  the  kind.  With  Nature  all 
days  are  alike.  Cattle  graze  and  give  their 
milk ;  the  birds  of  heaven  sing  and  build  their 
nests ;  births  and  deaths,  indeed  all  things  whatsoever,  go  on  upon 
the  seventh  as  upon  the  other  six  days.  One  would  have  thought 
there  would  have  been  a  distinguishing  chalk-mark  of  some  kind, 
but  there  is  not. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  not  having  heard 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

1  Christ  reproveth  the 
blindness  of  the  Phar- 
isees concerning  the 
breach  of  the  sabbath, 
3  by  scriptures,  9  by 
reason,  13  and  by  a 
miracle.  22  He  heal- 
eth  the  man  possessed 
that  was  blind  and 
dumb,  31  Blasphemy 
against  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  never  be 
forgiven.  36  Account 
shall  be  made  of  idle 
words.  38  He  rebuk- 
eth  the  unfaithful, 
who  seek  after  a  sign  : 
49  and  sheweth  who 
is  his  brother,  sister, 
and  mother. 

1  At  that  time  Jesus 
went  on  the  sabbath  day 
through  the  corn  ;  and 
his    disciples   were    an 
hungred,  and  began  to 
pluck  the  ears  of  corn, 
and  to  eat. 

2  But  when  the  Phari- 
sees  saw  it,  they  said 
unto  him,  Behold,  thy 
disciples  do  that  which 
is  not  lawful  to  do  upon 
the  sabbath  day. 
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of  the  Jewish  writings,  remained  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
Sabbath.  God  set  apart,  blessed,  and  hallowed  the  seventh  day ; 
but  only  informed  a  small  number  of  people  of  the  fact.  It  is 
painful  to  think  of  the  general  disregard  of  the  day  which  he  thus 
patiently  beheld.  But  we  do  not  see  how  any  blame  can  be 
attached  to  men  under  the  circumstances. 

It  appears,  however,  from  what  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
century  that  there  had  previously  been  a  serious  misunderstanding 
upon  this  grave  subject.  For  when  geologists  discovered  that  our 
little  orb  is  an  extremely  venerable  body ;  that  even  its  crust  has 
taken  not  days  but  prodigious  ages  in  forming,  the  theologians 
simultaneously,  or  some  short  time  after,  made  the  same  discovery 
in  Scripture.  It  was  found  on  more  careful  study  that  the  phrase 
"six  days"  had  an  inner  and  deeper  meaning;  and  that  this 
meaning  -was  in  happy  harmony  with  geological  discovery.  For  it 
seems  that  those  Eocene,  Miocene,  Pleiocene,  and  other  immeasurable 
eras  in  our  earth's  history  were  allegorically,  or  as  we  consider 
humorously,  termed  days  by  the  sacred  penman  who  wrote  the 
Pentateuch. 

The  objection  that  the  Jews  had  always  understood  those  days 
in  their  literal  sense  is  entirely  unworthy  of  notice;  for  as  we 
have  seen  as  regards  prophecy  and  other  things,  that  people  never 
really  understood  their  own  writings. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  portentous  expansion  of  the  six  days 
we  have  named  has  given  a  very  cracked  and  crumpled  look  to 
the  seventh;  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  assigned  grounds  of  its 
institution.  It  is  the  bane  of  such  adjustments  as  this  to  necessi- 
tate an  unpleasant  train  of  subsidiary  alterations  and  patchings. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all,  however,  is  that  the  Jews  and 
Christians  are  now  at  sixes  and  sevens  in  a  practical  and  literal 
sense  upon  this  subject ;  and  that  their  respective  Sabbaths  are 
now  held  on  entirely  different  days.  It  follows  that  one  or  the 
other  must  be  commemorating  not  the  day  that  God  blessed,  and 
hallowed  and  rested,  but  one  of  the  days  on  which  he  worked. 

But  though,  as  we  have  remarked,  God  did  not  apprise  men 
generally  of  his  having  instituted  the  Sabbath,  he  enforced  it 
amongst  the  Jews  with  terrible  rigour.  "Whosoever  doeth  any 
work  on  the  Sabbath  day  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death"  :  "for 
in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  he  rested,  and  was  refreshed."  When  we  thus  call  to  mind 
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that  death  was  the  heaven-declared  penalty  for  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion we  need  not  wonder  to  find  the  Pharisees  very  solicitous  upon 
the  point,  and  very  devout  sticklers  for  strict  Sabbath  observance. 
Hence  when  they  noticed  his  disciples  —  by  which  the  twelve  can 
scarcely  be  meant  —  gathering  corn  on  this  Sabbath  day,  they  called 
Jesus'  attention  to  the  act. 

A  more  unsatisfactory  reply  than  that  here  given  by  Jesus  to 

these  Pharisees  we  cannot  conceive.    He  neither 

them,  Have  ye  not  read      upholds  the  Sabbath  nor  condemns  it  ;  he  neither 


censures  his  disciples  nor  justifies  them  ;  but 
thqy  that  were   with      gimpl  y  remin(js  the  Pharisees  of  a  certain  occa- 

tht  ^o^oPGod*1^      s*on  on  W^CQ  David  and  his  companions  vio- 
did  eat  the  shewb'read,      lated  a  divine  law  likewise. 

which  was  not  lawful  for 

him  to  eat,  neither  for          JN  ow  we  know  that  the  Psalmist  was  a  very 

them  which  were  with       ,  .    ,    ,         ,,  in         -,-1-1  T         >n 

him,  but  only  for  the  nigh-handed  man  both  with  laws  and  with. 
morals  ;  and  to  adduce  his  personal  actions  by 
way  of  example  or  justification  is  certainly  very  perilous.  There 
have,  it  is  true,  been  amongst  all  nations,  and  amongst  none  more 
than  the  Jews,  laws  which  were  much  better  broken  than  kept. 
But  David  was  a  man  who  stopped  at  no  law,  good,  bad,  or 
unmeaning.  When  his  revenge  or  his  lust  was  concerned  neither 
the  laws  of  heaven,  nor,  what  is  much  worse,  those  of  humanity, 
formed  any  obstacle  to  the  Psalmist.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Jesus  would  have  regarded  certain  other  transgressions  of  the  law 
committed  by  the  man  after  his  "  own  heart  "  as  valid  and  justifying 
precedents.  The  well-known  one  in  which,  according  to  our  author, 
Jesus'  own  genealogy  was  concerned  would  hardly  pass  muster  if 
cited  as  a  warrant  by  anyone  who  had  done  a  like  deed.  "  Have 
ye  not  read  what  David  did  ?  "  would  scarcely  be  looked  upon  in 
these  days  as  a  sufficient  exoneration  to  anyone  who  now  took 
steps  to  dispatch  a  man  whose  wife  he  wanted.  What  the  Pharisees 
thought  of  the  extraordinary  argument  here  offered  to  them,  and 
what  reply  they  made  we  are,  of  course,  not  told.  For  ourselves, 
Reader,  we  will  take  upon  us  to  rule  this  Psalmist  argument 
entirely  out  of  court,  either  upon  this  or  upon  any  other  question. 
The  further  precedent  quoted  by  Jesus  of  the  profaning  of  the 
Sabbath  by  the  priests  in  the  temple  we  are 
in\heriawTOhownt°hfcateon  unable  to  say  anything  about.  We  do  not  feel 

the   sabbath   days   the  i     '  i     ,     •,  IT          -\ 

priests  in  the  temple      sure  we  know  what  it  means,  though  many 
an°dfareblameiessasb?bath'      commentators  volunteer  an   explanation.      It 
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has  a  very  droll  look,  and  brings  to  one's  face  one  of  the  few  smiles 
produced  by  a  study  of  holy  writ. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  theologians  that  Jesus  here  means 

himself.  There  is  much  reason  to  doubt,  how- 

6  But  I  say  unto  you,  .  in-,  u 

That  in  this  place  is  one  ever,  even  if  that  view  be  true,  whether  it  would 
greater  than  the  temple.  ,  ,  ,,  ,  .  .,  , 

be  the  impression  gathered  by  these  hearers. 

They  believed  in  the  wide-spread  presence,  if  not  omnipresence,  of 
Jehovah,  to  whom  they  may  well  have  taken  Jesus  to  be  referring; 
and  though  to  Christians,  or  at  any  rate  to  Trinitarians,  the  two 
presences  are  synonymous,  it  would  not  be  so  to  these  Jews. 
However  this  may  be,  the  pertinence  of  this  declaration  to  the 
matter  in  hand  is  undiscoverable.  For  the  ordinary  explication 
that  as  the  temple  absolved  the  profanation  of  the  priests,  Jesus' 
own  presence  absolved  any  profanation  the  act  of  his  disciples 
might  contain  is  one  of  those  far-fetched  things  that  have  no  value 
when  they  have  landed.  The  fact  that  David,  or  Jesus'  own 
disciples,  or  his  Father's  priests,  did  a  certain  thing  does  not  affect 
the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  act  in  the  smallest  degree.  The 
plucking  and  eating  corn  on  the  Sabbath  day  remains  just  where  it 
did.  Nor  does  the  presence  of  Jesus  affect  the  act  one  iota. 
Putting  aside  the  fact  that  with  an  omnipresent  being  everything 
everywhere  is  done  in  his  presence,  the  things  both  good  and  bad 
recorded  in  these  Gospels  as  done  in  the  immediate  and  tangible 
presence  of  Jesus  are  morally  precisely  the  same  as  if  they  had 
been  done  at  the  antipodes. 

Jesus  had  already,  as  we  remember,  told  some  Pharisees — 
7  But  if  ye  had  known  possibly  these  same — to  "go  and  learn"  the 
wiifhlve  ESSfind  meaning  of  this  Scripture  passage.  If  we 
Sf  Ta™  CVnde™ed  take  these  Pharisees  to  be  the  same  then 
addressed  it  is  clear  they  had  not  gone  or  had 
not  learnt.  If  they  were  not  the  same,  it  would  appear  that 
ignorance  of  the  true  meaning  of  this  Scripture  was  somewhat 
general.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  preference  of  mercy  to  sacrifice 
will  meet  with  universal  approval.  The  difficulty  is  to  conceive 
how  sacrifice,  especially  the  nauseous  animal  slaughter  he  once 
enjoined  upon  the  Jews,  can  ever  have  been  endurable  to  Jesus,  or 
to  any  rational  Being ;  and  how  human  beings  ever  brought  them- 
selves to  carry  out  such  orders.  As  regards  the  latter,  travellers 
who  have  been  amongst  savages  tell  us,  however,  that  similar  prac- 
tices take  place  on  our  planet  even  yet. 
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Seeing  that  Jesus  was  the  author  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that  it 
was  instituted  by  him  to  commemorate  the 

8  For  the  Son  of  man  .  .  .  .    . 

is  Lord  even  of  the     completion  ot  DIB  own  creative  work,  it  is  clear 

sabbath  day.  ,1     .    i_«  ^       i  •          <•    ±1  t  •  ,    -, 

that  his  mastership  of  the  sub3ect  must  be 
absolute.     His  right  to  revoke,  or  continue,  or  in  any  way  alter 
the  institution  is  manifest.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  know,  this 
latter  has  been   done;  though  any  personal  authority  of  Jesus 
himself  for  so  doing  cannot  be  found.     The  Jewish  Sabbath  was 
abandoned  by  the  followers  of  Jesus ;  and  as  we  see  shown  to  us 
every  week,   an  entirely  different  day — the  first  instead  of   the 
seventh — and  called  the  "  Lord's  day,"  was  set  apart  for  worship. 
Much  diversity  of  view  and  of  practice,  it  is  true,  prevails  amongst 
Christians  as  to  this  same  Lord's  day.  Though  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
is,  as  we  see,  totally  disregarded  by  all  Christians,  some  of  the 
smaller   Christian   sects   profess   that  some,   though  not   all,  the 
characteristics  of  that  institution  have  been  transferred  to  their 
Lord's  day.   This  assumed  selection  from  the  Sabbath  and  assumed 
transfer  of  what  is  thus  sifted  and  selected  to  the  Lord's  day  are 
not  worthy  of  serious  consideration.     Many  Christians,  however, 
who  do  not  hold  such  a  theory,  and  who  have  earned  the  death- 
penalty  over  and  over  again  by  their  work  on  the  original  day — 
still  illogically  term  the  new  day  the   "  Sabbath."     The   reason 
probably  is  that  it  is  one  of  those  agreeably  sounding  words  so 
useful  for  religious  purposes.     Jesus'  chief  Church  regards  this 
substituted  Lord's  day  with  great  latitude,  laying  more  stress  upon 
her  numerous   festivals.     Amongst   his   secondary   Churches  the 
subject  receives  varied,  but  in  these  days  upon  the  whole,  sensible 
treatment. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  Reader,  we  will  just  say  that  we 
are  warm  advocates  of  a  Day  of  Rest.  Not,  indeed,  in  its  char- 
acter of  Sabbath,  nor  yet  in  its  character  of  Lord's  day,  but  in  its 
character  of  a  day  of  cessation  from  labour  and  toil  for  man  and 
for  beast,  and  especially  for  man's  noble  co-toiler  the  horse,  we  are 
staunch  admirers  of  this  ancient  institution,  and  staunch  friends  of 
its  modern  and  continued  maintenance.  JSTot  because  Jehovah 
rested  and  was  refreshed  on  the  Sabbath,  but  because  man  needs 
such  a  day  of  rest  and  restoration  are  we  earnest  upholders  of 
that  ancient  and  salutary  institution. 

After  the  foregoing  incident  was  ended  Jesus  made  his  way  into 
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their  Synagogue,  "where  there   took  place  an  occurrence  which, 

9  And  when  he  was  de-      though   a  miracle,  astonishes    us    much  less 
parted  thence,  he  went 

than  do  some  of  the  non-miraculous  circum- 


10  IF    And,      behold, 
there  was  a  man  which      stances  related  in  connexion  with  it.     On  this 

had  his  hand  withered.        ci-i-iiin       j  i  i  i    i  •      «i  •    T       •  i 

And  they  asked  him,      feabbath  day  there  were  assembled  in  this  Jewish 

saying,  Ls  it  lawful  to        ci  -LJ»  i     •      i     j-        T 

heal  on  the  sabbath  bynagogue  a  number  of  people  including  Jesus, 
accuse  him.*  ey  might  apparently  some  of  his  disciples,  a  number 
of  Pharisees,  and  a  man  with  a  "withered"  hand.  The  nature 
and  reality  of  this  withered  hand  were,  it  would  appear,  either 
known  or  taken  for  granted  by  all  present.  Before  the  cure 
of  this  withered  hand  takes  place,  the  Pharisees  are  made  to 
anticipate  the  event.  They  are  apprehensive  that  a  miracle  is 
going  to  be  done,  and  the  Sabbath  thereby  profaned.  They  there- 
fore ask  Jesus  if  it  is  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath,  their  own 
view  of  such  an  act  being  manifest  from  our  author's  statement 
"that  they  might  accuse  him."  This  Gospel  style  of  narrating 
does  not  let  us  know  with  any  certainty  whether  these  Pharisees 
were  the  same  who  had  just  accosted  Jesus  concerning  the  corn- 
gathering  or  not.  The  most  natural  inference  is  that  they  were. 
And  if  that  be  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  Jesus'  declaration  touching 
Sabbath  violation,  and  his  own  position  regarding  the  institution 
had  had  no  effect  upon  them — a  result  at  which  we  cannot  honestly 
express  any  surprise.  But  before  he  proceeds  to  what  we  moderns 
should  call  proof  positive  Jesus  favours  these  Pharisees  with 
another  piece  of  argumentation. 

We  have  remarked  that  Nature  knows  nothing  of  a  Sabbath. 

11  And  he  said  unto     Accordingly  sheep  fall  into  pits,  and  other  events 
there'  b^amon"1  "^      °^  even  &rea*er  urgency  calling  for  immediate 
sheep  ScMf  Sail  iSto      human   activity  transpire,  upon  that  day  as 
a  pit' on  the  sabbath     upon  others.     Thousrh  the  question  here  put 

day,  will  he  not  lay  hold       _r    T  .    \.        . 

on  it,  and  lift  it  out  ?         bv  Jesus  does  not  recognize  the  fact,  it  was 

12  How  much  then  is          J  .  .       .       ,   . 

a  man  better  than  a     nevertheless  the  case  that  the  lawfulness  of 

sheep?  Wherefore  it  is       .   .  .  ,  „         .,          ,,      ~  ,,     ., 

lawful  to  do  well  on     taking  a  sheep  out  of  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  was 

the  sabbath  days?  •    .     •  •  j       XT. 

a  moot  point;  just  as  in  our  day  there  are  yet  to 
be  found  farmers  who  will  watch  their  hay  spoil  rather  than  house 
it  even  on  a  "  Lord's  day." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  these  Pharisees  might  easily 
have  disposed  of  the  reasoning  here  offered  them.  The  urgency 
of  lifting  a  sheep  out  of  a  pit  is  evident  even  if  not  deemed  sufficient 
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to  warrant  a  breach  of  the  death-forbidden  prohibition  of  "  any  work  " 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  But  the  restoration  of  a  chronic  withered 
hand  could  not  well  be  brought  under  the  head  of  urgency.  Many, 
doubtless,  were  the  Sabbaths  that  withered  hand  had  remained 
withered.  The  beneficence  of  its  restoration  to  health  on  this 
Sabbath  is  very  evident  ;  but  the  urgency  of  the  act  or  its  com- 
parison to  a  sheep  in  a  pit,  is  not  at  all  evident. 

Jesus  goes  on  to  propound  a  principle  so  wide  and  elastic  as  to 
virtually  dissolve  the  Sabbath  altogether.  "  It  is  lawful  to  do  well 
on  the  Sabbath  day."  Those  of  us  who  are  warm  advocates  of  a  day 
of  rest  on  its  own  grounds  apart  from  the  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  day, 
or  from  any  other  extraneous  allegation  or  sanction,  and  who 
rejoice  greatly  at  the  beneficent  modern  legislation  which  restricts 
the  hours  of  labour  even  on  other  days,  cannot  acquiesce  in  this 
dictum  of  Jesus  except  with  very  numerous  reservations. 

Jesus  now  proceeds  to  an  argument  of  a  very  different  order. 

We  are  not  amongst  those  who  regard  miracles 
13  Then  saith  he   to  .  .  ,  .  .  .  , 

the  man,  Stretch  forth      as  overawing  or  over-riding  either  reason  or 


nd  morals.  We  look  upon  malevolent  miracles, 
Wh0le'  sucn  as  striking  men  and  women  dead,  or 
arresting  the  motion  of  our  planet  to  continue 
human  butchery,  with  unmitigated  detestation.  Nor  do  ambiguous 
miracles  much  impress  us.  But  we  have  an  ardent  admiration  for 
beneficent  miracles,  and  regard  thenTas  noble  and  potent  per- 
suasives. It  is  melancholy  to  learn  that  the  kindly  deed  they  here 
witnessed  had  no  effect  on  these  Pharisees  ;  did  not  even  soften 
them,  but  actually  angered  them.  We  should  also  have  greatly 
liked  to  know  what  the  man  with  the  whilom  withered  hand 
thought  of  the  lawfulness  of  Sabbath  healing.  But  the  retiring 
disposition  of  the  subjects  of  Jesus'  miracles  and  the  little  aid  they 
seem  to  have  rendered  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity  are  far 
and  away  the  most  astonishing  thing  in  these  Gospels. 

In  this  verse  we  have  a  picture  laid  before  us,  Reader,  that  we 
much  doubt  if  it  be  possible  for  anyone  now  to 

14  IF  Then  the  Phari-  .  J 

sees  went  out,  and  held      even  faintly  realize  or  comprehend.  That  there 

a  council  against  him,       ,  . 

how  they  might  destroy  have  ever  been  human  beings  who,  immediately 
after  seeing  a  person  work  a  beneficent  miracle, 
could  retire  and  "  hold  a  council  against  him,  how  they  might  destroy 
him,"  is  an  allegation  that  stretches  not  simply  belief,  but  even 
imagination  beyond  all  sustaining  power.  The  absolutely  blinding 
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and  deadening  nature  of  religions  fanaticism  is  the  only  hypothesis 
that  renders  the  picture  even  provisionally  conceivable.  The 
distorting  nature  and  power  of  that  dreadful  incubus  are,  we 
know,  not  easily  measurable.  Its  power  to  make  appalling  cruelty 
seem  incumbent  duty,  and  to  convert  transparent  right  and  wrong 
into  their  opposites  has  been  abundantly  illustrated  in  every 
religion.  It  is  not  therefore  easy  to  assign  limits  to  the  power  of 
that  horrible  afflatus.  Still  it  has  its  limits,  and  we  doubt  if  it 
could  accomplish  what  we  here  find  ascribed  to  these  Pharisees. 
Though  reason  is  of  no  avail,  facts  are  facts  even  to  religious^fanatics. 
And  these  Pharisees  must  have  felt,  if  they  believed  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  miracle  wrought  before  them,  that  it  could  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supernatural  agency.  To  seek  to  compass  the 
death  of  a  benevolent  miracle  worker  is  accountable  for  by  no 
known  human  motives. 

When,  too,  we  remember  that  these  men  were  trained  in  the 
religion  of  the  true  Jehovah,  and  that  it  was  the  very  same  Jehovah 
in  human  form  whose  "death"  they  here  retired  to  plot,  the  picture 
becomes  so  grotesque  that  it  is  not  possible  to  contemplate  it  with 
any  degree  of  gravity. 

The  next  Gospel  tells  us  that  Jesus  "looked  round  about  on  them 
with  anger."  The  third  Gospel  ascribes  the  incident  to  "another" 
Sabbath. 

It  is  not  stated  how  the  menacing  intentions  of  these  Pharisees 

came  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus.     Of  course  in 
15  But    when    Jesus  ,  <•    ii  •    j.      ,  • 

knew  it,  he  withdrew      one  sense  he  was  aware   or   those  intentions 

anT*egreat01muititudes'  before  these  Pharisees  themselves  were.  But 
SedeLm^iird  he  *te  phrase  here  used  seems  to  imply  that  the 
fact  had  been  conveyed  to  Jesus  in  some 
natural  way.  Most  likely  these  Pharisees  had  made  no  secret  of 
their  hostile  purpose. 

It  is  clear  from  this  and  other  withdrawals  that  Jesus  for  a  long 
time  avoided  danger,  for  we  read  that  he  "hid  himself,"  "conveyed 
himself  away"  and  other  like  phrases;  and  it  is  in  every  way 
pleasant  to  learn  this.  Martyrdom  is  a  fate  that  multitudes  of 
men  have  nobly  resolved  to  endure  as  a  last  resort;  but  premature 
or  sought  martyrdom  has  something  forbidding  about  it.  It  is, 
we  hope,  permissible  to  avow  a  regret  that  the  martyrdom  of  Jesus, 
even  if  ultimately  essential  and  inevitable,  was  not  staved  off  still 
longer.  Indeed  we  cannot  help  the  further  regret,  though  We  do 
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not  know  if  it  be  a  pious  or  a  heretical  one,  that  Jesus  was  ever  put 
to  death  at  all.  It  feels  surpassingly  strange  to  think  that  Jesus 
was  obliged  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  that  therefore  these  Pharisees 
or  somebody  else  were  bound  to  bring  that  event  about.  To  us, 
Reader,  the  Christian  scheme  is  a  "  scheme  "  whose  appropriateness 
and  beauty  are  indiscernible,  though  we  have  made'many  efforts  to 
focus  our  mind  and  our  heart  so  as  to  perceive  and  to  feel  those 
qualities  therein. 

Jesus  was  accompanied  in  his  departure  "  thence  "  by  great 
multitudes,  though  we  do  not  know  whence  or  whither  he  or  they 
departed.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  less  interesting  and  agree- 
able a  vague  narrative  is  than  one  that  is  specific  and  definite.  We 
also  read  of  these  great  multitudes  that  Jesus  "healed  them  all." 
The  generation  to  which  Jesus  came  seems  to  have  been  a  remark- 
ably sick  and  diseased,  as  well  as  perverse,  one. 

Were  our  author  striving  to  stultify  himself  and  mystify  his 
readers,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  how  he  could 

16  And  charged  them  . 

that  they  should   not      more   efficiently  do   so    than    by   such   verses 

make  him  known  :  ,  ,  .  .~,  ,  .  .  .     -.  , 

as  this.  Charging  great  multitudes  to  keep 
a  secret  is  too  vapid  even  to  amuse  us.  Such  allegations  of  vast 
and  widespread  publicity  with  attempts  at  concealment  have 
a  very  bad  effect  upon  readers.  No  reason  is  assigned  why  the 
precious  knowledge  possessed  by  these  great  healed  multitudes 
should  not  be  imparted  to  others.  For  we  are  unable  to  agree 
with  our  author  that  making  good  what  Esaias  had  spoken  is  an 
adequate  reason  for  anything. 

When  we  think  of  the  interesting  items  he  might  have  given  us 

17  That  it  might  be      ^n   ^ne   space    occupied   by    his    tedious    Old 
SoiS?  byWESas  ThI      Testament  extracts,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
PTsP  BehoTcfmfservant,      MP  feeli*g  some  annoyance  with  our  author, 

presuming  him  to  have  been  Matthew,  one  of 
tlie  Twelve-     Apart  even  from  what  he  might 


upon  him,  and  he  shall  nave  further  told  us  of  his  Master,  it  would 

shew  judgment  to  the 

Gentiles.  have  been  a  hundred  times  more  interesting: 

19  He  shall  not  strive, 

nor  cry;   neither  shall  than  quoting  Esaias,  to  have  told  us  how  he 

any  man  hear  his  voice  *             '  °                 .          . 

in  the  streets.  himself   had  fared  in  his  memorable  expedi- 

20  A  bruised  reed  shall  -I-I-ICT           •             LI 

he  not  break,  and  smok-  tion   and   whether   he  had  ireely    given    the 

ing  flax   shall   he    not  111                           -ii-ici                        i 

quench,  till   he   send  remarkable   powers    he    had  freely   received. 

vfc^Udgment    Unt°  Such  regrets  are  indeed  vain,  but  it  is  difficult 

21  And  in  his   name  •              •  -i    /•     i  '                       •     •  i    i  •             t                 /?    j 

shall  the  Gentiles  trust,  to  avoid  teeling  some  irritation  when  we  nnd 
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ourselves  called  upon  instead  to  deal  with  such  prophetical 
insipidities  as  these  here  brought  before  us. 

But  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  them.  Our  author's  loose  citations 
show  how  little  he  himself  regarded  exactness  in  prophets,  and 
how  freely  he  treated  their  nebulous  lucubrations.  Esaias  may 
consciously  or  unconsciously  have  written  this  passage  as  a 
prophecy  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  but  for  any  useful  purpose  he 
might  as  well  have  held  his  peace.  The  only  practical  effect  of 
pointless  predictions  is  to  mystify  those  who  read  them.  Any  one 
who  feels  any  interest  in  what  was  meant  by  such  terms  as  my 
servant,  bruised  reed,  smoking  flax,  silence  in  the  streets,  and 
sending  judgment  to  victory,  will  find  in  Christian  commentaries 
the  opinions  of  theologians,  if  not  of  Esaias,  duly  set  forth.  The 
condescending  and  patronizing  references  to  us  Gentiles  are  much 
marred  by  finding  ourselves  termed  dogs  by  Jesus  himself  a  little 
further  on. 

The  curing  powers  of  Jesus  are  now  brought  to  a  stringent  test. 

A   subject   is   somewhere    discovered    in   the 
22 1  Then  was  brought  J 

unto  him  one  possessed      shape    of    a    poor    creature    possessed    01    a 

with  a  devil,  blind,  and  ,  .       , .  .«•*,.  -n- 

dumb :  and  he  healed      monstrous  combination  of  afflictions.      He  is 

him,  insomuch  that  the       .......        ,  -i    •      ,1  ,•  e         j-i 

blind  and  dumb  both  blind,  dumb,  and  in  the  occupation  of  a  devil. 
Jesus  "  healed  "  him,  by  which  term  ejection 
of  the  devil  appears  to  be  meant.  And  either  in  consequence 
of  that  riddance,  or  in  addition  to  it,  sight  and  speech  were 
restored. 

A  case  of  this  kind  is  adduced,  no  doubt,  as  being  thought 
especially  striking,  because  especially  miraculous.  But  the  truth 
is,  it  is  far  less  effective  than  a  simpler  and  more  probable  case  of 
healing.  In  reading  a  medieval  chronicle,  an  apocryphal  gospel,  or 
any  other  miraculous  narrative,  we  feel  strongly  how  much  more 
plausible  and  effective  are  the  simpler  and  more  natural  miracles,  if 
the  phrase  be  allowable,  than  the  elaborate  and  far-fetched  ones. 
In  the  Old  Testament  miracles,  it  is  their  preposterous  character 
even  more  than  their  size  and  their  purpose,  that  drives  men  away. 
It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  probability  and  naturalness  of 
surroundings  should  so  strengthen  the  credibility  of  even  the  non- 
natural.  An  overdose  of  the  miraculous  produces  the  same  result 
as  an  overdose  of  anything  else. 

Here  we  have  a  human  being  blind,  dumb,  and  insane.  If  we 
take  the  blindness  and  dumbness  to  have  been  produced  by  the  devil 
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when  the  latter  took  possession  the  case  is,  of  course,  much  simpli- 
fied. If  not,  we  have  no  option  but  to  consider  this  poor  creature 
to  have  been  one  of  those  blind  mutes  now  occasionally  brought  into 
the  world ;  the  improbability  of  such  calamities  befalling  the  same 
individual  being  too  great  to  be  entertained.  A  demented  blind 
mute  is  a  human  being  in  name  only.  In  such  a  case  healing  must 
have  meant  re-creation  rather  than  restoration.  If  the  deprivations 
were,  as  we  have  supposed,  congenital,  sadden  restoration  would 
involve  adjustments  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  personal 
identity  in  any  real  sense  could  be  preserved.  The  greatly  lessened 
effect  of  complicated  and  elaborate  wonders  as  compared  with  simple 
and  distinct  ones  is  a  curious  testimony  to  the  fact  that  even  in 
miracles — as  in  morals  and  in  other  things  cognizable  by  men — the 
laws  of  the  human  mind  must  be  complied  with,  if  Heaven  wishes 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  result  upon  men. 

After  the  performance  of  this  exacting  miracle  we  read,  as  usual, 
that  the  spectators,  as  we  presume  "  all  the 
people  "  means,  were  amazed,  and  gave  vent 
David*? tWs  the  S°n  °f  to  their  feelings  by  asking  themselves,  "  Is  not 
this  the  son  of  David  ? "  Jesus  does  not 
seem  to  have  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  a  reply.  Perhaps  it  was 
wiser  at  this  time  to  leave  this  matter  open,  for  it  had  a  decided 
political  bearing.  In  what  sense  Jesus  was  a  son  or  the  son  of 
David  our  author  has  shown  in  his  first  chapter,  and  we  must  rest 
content  with  the  information  there  given.  Besides,  the  other  and 
real  sons  of  the  carpenter,  who  had  the  actual  blood  of  David  in 
their  veins  and  the  eldest  of  whom  was  actual  heir  to  the  Jewish 
throne,  might  have  been  compromised  had  it  been  made  known 
that  they  were  the  representatives  of  the  once  royal  house  of 
Israel ;  and  as  that  house  was  never  restored,  such  an  incon- 
venience would  have  been  altogether  purposeless. 

A  disquisition  on  devilism  now  follows.  The  Pharisees,  on 
hearing  of  Jesus'  exploits  in  exorcism,  account 
for  them  by  asserting  that  he  is  in  collusion 

with  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils,  by 
zebub  the  prince  of  the  whose  aid  Jesus  ig  enabled  to  eject  an 

occasional  member  of  the  terrible  fraternity. 
We  have  an  advantage  over  these  Pharisees  on  this  subject,  for 
we  know  from  what  took  place  between  Jesus  and  Beelzebub  in 
their  interview  in  the  wilderness,  and  on  the  exceeding  high 
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mountain,  that  in  spite  of  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  and  a 
noticeable  degree  of  urbanity,  there  is  nevertheless  an  entire 
estrangement  and  antagonism  between  the  two.  We  see  this 
illustrated,  too,  in  this  very  matter  of  possession.  Jesus  certainly 
expelled  a  considerable  number  of  Beelzebub's  subordinates.  On 
the  other  hand  Beelzebub  took  possession  of  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  even,  and  unhappily  was  from  some  cause  or  other  not 
exorcised.  He  was  even  dangerously  near  taking  another — the  chief 
— as  we  shall  see  later  on.  He  had,  too,  no  less  than  seven  devils 
in  one  of  the  most  eminent  early  Christians,  but  these  were  happily 
cast  out.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  many  other  like  cases 
unknown  to  us  Beelzebub  and  his  subordinates  were  at  work ;  for 
we  have  high  patristic  authority  for  ascribing  to  them  and  their 
machinations  that  fearful  crop  of  heresies  and  heretics  that  harassed 
so  greatly  the  early  Church.  We  see,  therefore,  how  entirely  un- 
grounded this  theory  of  the  Pharisees  as  to  an  understanding 
between  Jesus  and  Beelzebub  really  was. 

But  Jesus  proceeds  to  show  them  how  improbable  such  a  notion 
was  in  itself.      "  He  knew  their  thoughts  "  ; 
th!frttroughtesuasndk?aeid      from  which  we  see  that  these  Pharisees  had 
expressed    their   real   thoughts    and   had  not 
hypocritically   professed    a   theory    they    did 

not  h°ld'      We  mav  3Usfc  remark  tnat  tnis  and 
the  preceding  verse  are  a  typical  example  of 

Gospel  lucidity  as  to  the  presence  of  these  Pharisees  at  the 
exorcism  in  question. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  assertion  of  the  ill  effects 
of  internal  dissension  in  a  kingdom,  a  city,  or  a  house.  It  was  an 
ancient  piece  of  wisdom.  But,  as  we  know,  the  reiteration  of  a 
saying,  a  principle,  or  a  supposed  piece  of  wisdom  by  Jesus  gives 
it  in  pious  minds  a  vast  additional  depth  and  importance.  This 
saying  has  been  used  as  all  ill-defined,  sweeping  assertions  usually 
are.  It  has  been  quoted  to  put  down  healthy  diversities  and  to 
seek  to  enforce  an  unwholesome  uniformity  as  well  as  to  enjoin  a 
wise  unity,  and  to  sensibly  and  mutually  waive  differences.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  too,  kingdoms  that  have  perished  have  done  so 
mainly  not  from  internal  discords,  which  denote  activity,  if  nothing 
else,  but  from  torpor  and  corruption,  which  have  left  them  victims 
to  hardier  conquering  races.  And  Christianity,  which  has  long, 
indeed  ever,  been  a  divided  household,  is  much  more  likely 
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thus  to  continue  to  stand  than  if  the  longed-for  rennion  of 
Christendom  shonld  stifle  the  energies  now  so  diversely  and 
variously  displayed  in  that  "  household." 

The  kingdom  of  Satan  is  a  curious  thought.    Is  it  an  independent 
sovereignty,  or  only  a  sub-kinsrdom  under  the 

26  And  if  Satan  cast  •    .         *•  ,1       ,  •       n  ff  i  ~  o 

out  Satan,  he  is  divided      suzerainty  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  r     All  we 

against    himself ;    how       ,  .     . ,     ,   . ,  i         -i  •        i 

shall  then  his  kingdom      know  is  that  these  two  kingdoms  are,  or  purport 

to  be,  at  deadly  enmity;  and  why  the  kingdom 

of  Satan  is  not   crushed  by  its   presumably  stronger  rival  is   a 

problem  that  even  theologians  have  abandoned  in  despair.     The 

two,  however,  seem  to  have  co-existed  from  time  immemorial. 

As  a  mere  repartee  this  is  excellent.     But  what  an  admission  is 

here  made!     "Your  children "  accomplishing1 

27  And  if  I  by  Beelze.       ,_  _    .,  ,      _,  .  .     , 

bub  cast  out  devils,  by      the  same  exploit !     This  reminds  us,  Reader, 

whom  do  your  children          «•     .1         p  i      i     t     >  -\r  i 

oast  them  out?  therefore  of  the  famous  contest  between  Moses  and 
they  shall  be  yourjudges.  A  -.  ,-,  f-.  ,.  ,  .  , 

Aaron  and  the  Egyptian  sorcerers,  in  which 

these  latter  converted  their  rods  into  serpents,  just  as  Aaron  had 
done  his.  Eighteen  centuries  ago  the  art  and  profession  of 
exorcism  seem  to  have  been  a  nourishing  one  in  certain  localities. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  scope  it  would  offer  to  the  enterprising. 

But  if  these  Pharisees  were  bound  to  account  for  Jesus'  exorcisms, 
was  not  Jesus  bound  to  account  for  "  their  children's  "  exorcisms  ? 
If  an  explanation  was  needed  in  the  one  case,  surely  it  was  in  the 
other.  If  these  children  cast  devils  out  by  collusion  with  Beelzebub, 
that  would  be  the  very  hypothesis  Jesus  had  just  scouted.  By 
what  agency,  then,  was  it  effected  ?  Jesus  again  and  again  accords 
to  false  Christs,  false  prophets,  and  even  false  followers,  the  power 
to  casb  devils  and  do  other  great  signs  and  wonders  ;  but  he  no- 
where states  whence  such  powers  were  obtained.  They  were  not 
obtained  from  himself.  And  he  has  just  proved  how  they  could 
not  come  from  Satan.  Whence,  then,  did  they  come  ? 

Without    in    any   way   doubting  the   explanation   of    his   own 

28  But  if  I  cast  out      exorcisms  here  laid  down  by  Jesus,  we  must 
Godlft^n^ekFigdom      in   fairness    Sa7  tnat  we  cannot   imagine  the 
of  God  is  come  unto  you.      virtues  of  an  "if"  more  strikingly  displayed 
than   they   are   in   this   verse,    considered    in   its    argumentative 
capacity.     Matthew,  of  course,  does  not  give  us  any  reply  by  these 
Pharisees.     His  narrative  gives,  or  is  intended  to  give,  the  impres- 
sion that  though  they  encounter  Jesus  again  and  again,  they  are 
stunned  and  dumbfounded  by  what  he  says  to  them.     But  when 
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we  come  to  the  fourth  Gospel  we  find  that  instead  of  being  dumb- 
founded they  were  in  the  habit  of  retorting  with  much  vigour,  if 
not  success.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  loss  of  Jesus'  own 
rejoinders,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Matthew  habitually 
suppresses  the  Pharisees'  replies. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  there  are  many  ways  known  to  modern 
housebreakers   of    spoiling   a   house    without 

29  Or  else  how  can  one          .  *  °_  . 

enter  into  a  strong  man's      binding  the  householder.     Indeed,  that  is  the 

house,    and    spoil    his  -,,-,.  ,  i 

except  he  first      very   last   thing   moderns   who  are  expert  in 


bind  the  strong  man  ?,-..  f       •  i  i    it  •    t         PI-  -nrr 

and  then  he  will  spoil  their  profession  would  think  of  doing.  We 
thus  see  how  progress  has  taken  place  in 
every  department  of  human  effort,  the  perverse  as  well  as  the 
worthy. 

But  what  is  the  point  set  forth  in  this  extraordinary  illustration  ? 
According  to  commentators,  Satan  is  the  strong  man,  the  world  is 
his  house,  and  men  are  his  goods,  and — yes,  Reader — Jesus  is  the 
housebreaker.  We  must  decline  either  to  concur  with  or  to 
traverse  this  explanation.  But  if  it  be  a  correct  one,  is  not  corre- 
spondence in  the  central  feature  of  the  simile  wanting  ?  Has 
Jesus  bound  Satan  ?  As  we  shall  find,  he  certainly  had  not  at  the 
time  this  singular  simile  was  spoken  ;  and  many  things,  alas,  lead 
us  to  believe  that  Satan  is  still  at  liberty. 

A  poor,  narrow  sentiment :  the  very  essence  of  all  intolerance, 
The  best  comment  on  this  verse  is  found  in  the 

30  He  that  is  not  with  

me  is  against  me;  and      fact  that  Christianity  is  itself  rent  in  to  sections 

he  that   gathereth  not  .  \ 

with  me  scattereth  which  openly  denounce  and  anathematize  each 
other.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Jesus  has 
had  less  success  in  securing  harmony  and  unanimity  in  his  followers 
than  any  other  religious  founder.  None  of  them,  indeed,  have 
succeeded  in  this  point ;  for  conflicting  schools  are  found  in  every 
religion ;  but  in  none  are  they  so  marked  and  glaring  as  in 
Christianity.  We  say  no  more  on  the  religious  aspect  of  this 
principle.  But  we  protest  against  any  application  of  it  in  other 
things.  It  is  to  diversity  both  of  view  and  of  method  that  the  best 
results  in  political,  social,  scientific,  economic,  literary,  industrial, 
and  all  other  fields  of  human  thought  and  effort  have  been  and  will 
be  due.  The  search  for  truth  is  vain  if  it  be  approached  from  one 
side  and  in  one  way  only.  Some  of  the  best  work  the  world  has  seen 
has  been  achieved  by  men  who  had  no  belief  in  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth,  and  even  by  some  who  were  firmly  and  avowedly  against 
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him,  or  at  any  rate  against  the  creed  he  founded.  What  a  costly 
lesson  it  has  been  to  mankind  to  learn  that  seeing  eye  to  eye,  and 
profession  of  identical  beliefs,  are  no  true  requisites  to  the  co- 
operation of  good  men  for  good  purposes  !  It  is  only  just  to 
remember  the  opposite  and  better  thoughts  Jesus  has  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed ;  including,  curiously  enough,  a  declaration  in  which  the 
first  clause  of  this  verse  is  exactly  inverted. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the  solitary 

si  ir  Wherefore  I  say      unf  orgiveable  sin  here  formulated  by  Jesus,  it 

unto  you,  All  manner  of      still  remains  the  mystic  offence  it  has  ever  been. 

sin  and  blasphemy  shall       T.  ..  ,.     ,     ,  ,,,. 

be  forgiven  unto  men  :      It  lies  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of  investigation. 
ainst  the  !ffo?y     And  it  would  have  been  well  if  this  had  been 
*  be  f°r"      recognized.     For  the  uncertainty  of  meaning  of 
this  unpardonable  sin  caused  it  to  be   much 
ninted  at  in  some   of  tne  bitter  theological 


whosoever      speaketh      controversies    of    past    times.      And    in    the 

against  the  Holy  Ghost,  •       ,  .    . 

it  shall  not  be  forgiven      Bloomy  history  of  rehsfious  mama  and  relierious 

him,    neither    in    this       .  .,       ,.       / 

world,  neither  in  the      insanity  the  imaginary  committal  of  this  sin 

figures  greatly.  Even  the  minds  of  some 
eminent  Christians  have  been  clouded  and  even  unhinged  by  the 
fear  or  supposition  of  having  committed  this  indelible  transgression. 

Though  we  are  here  dealing  with  an  entirely  mystical  subject, 
the  declaration  that  sins  against  the  Son  of  Man,  that  is  against  Jesus 
himself,  are  forgiveable  is  worthy  of  note  for  the  personal  generous- 
ness  it  displays. 

Making  a  tree  good  and  making  a  tree  corrupt  are  figures  of 

33  Either  make  the      speech  we  are  unable   to   comprehend.     The 
goodfo^efs^mat^he     knowledge  of  a   tree  by  its  fruit  has  been 
fruit  Smipt;afor  the      aireadJ    set     forth    in    tte    sermon    on    the 
tree  is  known   by  his       mount. 

fruit. 

It  does  not  appear  very  clearly  to  whom  the  salutation  "  genera- 

34  o  generation  of     tion   of  viPers  "  was  addressed,  nor  whether 
vipers^how^can^ye^be^     ^  Wh0ie  Of  Jesus'  contemporaries  or  a  section 
things?  for  out  of  the      oniy  are  thereby  meant.     It  was  most  probably 

abundance  of  the  heart  J  J  J 

the  mouth  speaketh.          intended  for  the  Pharisees,  in  speaking  of  whom 
Jesus  often  used  the  epithet  vipers. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  have  a  much  worse  opinion  than 
ours,  both  of  the  generation  then  living  in  Palestine  generally 
and  of  the  Pharisee  portion  of  it  in  particular.  To  this  last  portion 
there  are  several  similes  taken  from  the  animal  kingdom  that  might 

16 
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with  some  measure  of  fairness  and  appropriateness  be  applied.  Bat 
we  cannot  honestly  concur  in  the  term  "vipers."  It  is  a  harsh 
savage  epithet,  but  little  in  accordance  with  the  maxims  of  conduct 
to  enemies  and  evildoers  propounded  on  the  mountain.  It  is  not 
generous,  nor  do  we  believe  it  to  have  been  just.  The  customary 
term  of  reproach  used  by  Jesus  to  these  Pharisees  was  that  of 
hypocrites.  This  again  we  believe  to  have  been  but  very  partially 
deserved.  When  Paul  was  a  Pharisee  he  was  no  hypocrite  ;  and 
both  he  and  Jesus  himself  accord  to  these  same  Pharisees  consuming 
zeal,  which  indeed  is  evident  enough  from  these  very  Gospels.  Our 
knowledge  of  these  men  derived  from  other  sources,  gives  us  the  idea 
that  they  were  fanatically  sincere.  That  many  assumed  Pharisaism 
as  a  cloak,  is  only  what  has  been  done  in  connexion  with  every 
other  religious  cult  also. 

It  is  therefore,  not  pleasant  to  find  Jesus  calling  his  enemies 
vipers  and  hypocrites.  It  reminds  us  of  those  mutual  aspersions  of 
Protestants  and  Papists,  and  of  those  fearful  descriptions  of  the 
Puritans  and  Covenanters  by  their  enemies  and  vice  versa  which 
were  BO  obviously  flagrant  and  unjust.  Violent  aspersion  of 
enemies  was  in  past  times  the  custom  in  all  things  ;  not  only  in 
religions,  but  in  war,  and  in  contentions  of  all  kinds  racial,  inter, 
national,  sectional,  literary,  and  all  others.  Antipathies  were 
vehement  and  were  expressed  accordingly.  In  these  latter  ages  a 
more  excellent  way  has  been  found.  Feeling  towards  and  treatment 
of  opponents  have  gradually  softened  and  improved,  until  now 
fundamental  differences  of  belief  and  opinion  are  not  inconsistent 
even  with  friendship,  much  less  mere  charity  and  forbearance. 
Nor  is  this  due  to  any  alleged  general  weakening  of  convictions ; 
nor  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  things  that  once  led  to  fierce 
antipathies  amongst  men  have  become  obsolete,  though  this  latter 
happy  fact  has  had  its  influence.  It  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
all  reasonable  men  see  that  the  respect  they  feel  to  be  due  to  their 
own  convictions  and  their  own  sincerity  is  due  to  the  convictions  and 
the  sincerity  of  others. 

"  How  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things  ?"  is  a  curious 
question  to  address  to  men,  and  not  a  very  likely  one  to  effect  any 
improvement  in  them.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  the  men  so 
addressed  were  not  philosophers  priding  themselves  on  mere 
human  reason  and  wisdom,  but  men  who  had  been  carefully  trained 
in,  and  the  most  prominent  adherents  of,  the  only  true  religion  the 
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world  had  up  to  that  time  possessed.     If  we  are  to  judge  the  tree  by 
its  fruit  Judaism  was  but  a  sorry  plant. 

All  religions  address  themselves  to  the  feelings,  not  to  the  judg- 

35  A  good  man  out  of       ment    °f    men'       Their    aPPeals   a™    to    man's 
the  good  treasure  of     emotions,  and  chiefly  to  two  of  them,  hope  and 

the  heart  bnngeth  forth  J 

good  things:  and  an     fear;  seldom,  it  ever,  to  his  intellect  and  his 

evil  man  out  of  the  evil  TT..  .      ,  .    . 

treasure  bringeth  forth  reason.  We  are  not  about  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  as  to  the  relative  claims  of  the  head 
and  the  heart  as  guides  to  human  conduct.  "We  rejoice,  however,  to 
see  the  ever  increasing  supremacy  of  the  former.  Even  in  the 
region  of  philanthropy,  where,  if  anywhere,  the  heart  seems  entitled 
to  its  own  way,  how  much  wiser  and  more  effective  is  the  guidance 
of  the  head — of  that  cold  mental  calculation  of  results,  if  you  like 
to  put  it  so — is  transparent.  If  human  reason  be  not  infallible,  it 
is  at  any  rate  a  safer  pilot  than  the  human  heart  in  most  things. 
We  are  indeed  told  that  this  latter  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and 
desperately  wicked,  a  view  which  we  are  glad  to  be  unable  to 
assent  to. 

Good  hearts  and  evil  hearts  are  here  contrasted  in  accordance 
with  that  diverting  bisection  of  humanity  into  good  and  bad,  wise 
and  foolish,  sheep  and  goats,  wheat  and  chaff,  lost  and  saved  made 
by  the  religions.  Jesus  does  nofc  say  whence  the  misdeeds  of  good 
men  and  the  redeeming  qualities  of  bad  ones  proceed.  We  may 
remember  that  even  out  of  the  heart  declared  to  be  after  Jesus' 
"own  heart"  there  proceeded  some  very  evil  things  indeed.  "  A 
good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  fruit,"  possesses  about  as  much  truth  and  real 
value  as  figures  of  speech  of  the  kind  usually  possess.  Religious 
founders  may  classify  men  as  they  please.  Men  generally  will  act 
prudently  in  distrusting  the  absolute  goodness  of  even  the  best 
men,  and  still  more  so  in  refusing  to  regard  the  worst  as  wholly 
badj  whilst  attempts  to  classify  the  bulk  of  mankind  may  be  left 
to  those  who  cannot  find  something  better  to  do.  The  only  value 
we  can  find  in  this  passage  is  the  acknowledgment  it  affords  of  the 
known  law  that  actions  of  any  kind  repeated  often,  produce  in  the 
human,  as  in  all  other  organizations,  a  tendency  or  disposition 
rendering  it  easy  to  continue  such  actions,  and  difficult  to  do  their 
opposites. 

This  is  an  alarming  announcement.  If  all  the  idle  talk 
that  has  taken  place  amongst  human  kind — for  the  word 

16  * 
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men    Presiimably   includes    the    gentler    sex 


that  men  shall  speak,     also  —  has  to  be   gone  into  and  an    account 

they  shall  give  account 

thereof  in  the  day  of     thereof  given  at  the  judgment  day,  that  day 
will  be  a  longer  one  even  than  one  of  the  days 
in  which  the  world  was  created.     Many  a  poor  wight  will  be 
occupied  a  long  time  in  giving  an  "  account  thereof  "  under  thia 
head,  and  the  heavenly  authorities  greatly  wearied  therewith. 
The  strange  judicial  principle  here  declared  that  men  will  be 
judged  by  their  speech  has  greatly  exercised 
theologians,  as  indeed  it  well  might.     They 

Point  Ollt>  as  is  quite  true>  that  Jesus  elsewhere 
seems  to  lay  down  our  actions  as  the  determin- 
ing criterion  in  judging  us  at  the  last  day.  Elsewhere  again  —  and 
most  frequently  of  all  —  he  lays  down  faith  as  the  quality  decisive 
of  men's  future  abode.  It  will  be  better  to  defer  this  subject  until 
we  reach  a  later  chapter,  in  which  Jesus  lays  down  at  greater  length 
the  considerations  that  will  guide  him  in  sending  some  of  us  to  the 
better  land,  and  others  to  a  place  prepared  for  a  well-known 
personage  and  his  angels. 

Some  scribes  and  Pharisees  now  make  a  request  to  Jesus.     The 
appearance  of  these  scribes  affords  an  agreeable 

38  IT  Then  certain  of         rr  .  -,-,-,,-, 

the  scribes  and  of  the      variation  from  the  monotony  produced  by  the 

Pharisees  answered.say-  p    T-»I       •  i          -nrr 

ing,  Master  we  would  see  constant  appearance  of  Pharisees  only.  We 
shall  find,  however,  that  Jesus  held  very  much 
the  same  opinion  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter.  Presumably  these 
scribes  and  Pharisees  had  heard  what  fell  from  Jesus  after  he  had 
ejected  the  devil  from  the  blind  mute.  If  so,  it  is  clear  that  that 
address  had  neither  discomfited  them  nor  satisfied  them.  They 
accordingly  ask  Jesus  for  a  sign.  To  these  men  devil-casting 
proved  nothing  ;  for  by  common  consent,  their  own  children  did  it 
also.  They  evidently  wanted  something  unequivocal.  And  it 
must  be  owned  that  they  made  their  request  courteously,  and 
modestly,  which  is  all  the  more  creditable  when  we  reflect  that  the 
terms  in  which  Jesus  had  spoken  of  them,  and  the  epithets  he  had 
applied  to  them,  were  not  such  as  to  conduce  to  a  very  amiable 
frame  of  mind. 

Theologians  are  very  severe  upon  these  scribes  and  Pharisees  for 
asking  Jesus  for  a  sign.  They  also  avow  their  belief  that  no  sign 
would  have  satisfied  these  critics,  for  had  they  not  seen  or  heard  of 
Jesus'  many  wonders  ?  But  would  it  not  be  as  well,  Header,  to 
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remember  that  contemporary  miracles  never  do  impress  people  ? 
Miracles  need  the  mellowing  influence  of  time ;  just  as  the  very 
best  of  men  require  to  be  dead  and  buried  before  they  can  become 
acknowledged  saints.  Let  us  remember  how  insensible  men  gener- 
ally are  to  the  wonders  taking  place  in  our  own  day.  Trains  full 
of  pious  pilgrims  leave  for  shrines  where  miracles  are  declared  to 
be  of  daily  occurrence,  and  where  any  one  may  see  the  rows  of 
crutches  and  the  beautiful  floral  offerings  which  attest  the  cures 
that  have  been  wrought.  Every  day  are  not  seances  held  where 
portents  that  set  science  at  defiance  are  witnessed  and  recorded  ? 
Do  not  wonderful  stories  of  faith-healing  come  regularly  to  us 
from  intelligent  and  sober  men  ?  Then  how  comes  it  men  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  these  things ;  how  comes  it  that  the  few  who  accept 
any  one  set  of  contemporary  marvels  are  the  first  to  scout  and 
deride  the  other  sets  ? 

Jesus  declined  to  give  these  men  a  sign.  He  adds  to  this  refusal 
a  declaration  that  "no  sign"  shall  be  given  to  that  "evil  and 
adulterous  generation  "  save  the  sign  found  in  the  story  of  Jonah 
and  the  whale. 

What  Jesus  meant  by  the  saying  that  "  no  sign  "  should  be  given 
to  that  generation  but  the  sign  of  Jonah  we  leave  to  those  accom- 
plished theologians  who  are,  we  fully  believe,  alone  able  to  deal 
with  it.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
adulterous  should  be  taken.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  generation, 
bad  as  it  was,  was  particularly  given  to  the  odious  crime  of  adultery. 
Many  commentators  declare  the  word  to  be  a  trope  intended  to 
declare  the  unfaithfulness  of  Israel  at  this  time  to  Jehovah.  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  a  simile  that  should  not  be  pressed  too  closely. 

It  cannot  be   doubted  that  these  scribes  and  Pharisees  were 

,      familiar  with  the   storv   of  Jonas.     Whether 

39  But  he  answered  •> 

and  said  unto  them,      thev  had  ever  suspected  that  it  contained  so 

An  evil  and  adulterous        .      * 

generation  seeketh  after      important  a  sign  is  open  to  great  doubt.     It 
no  sign  be  given  to  it,      may  well  be  doubted,  too,  if  they  felt  them- 

but  the  sign  of  the  pro-  .*  .  .  .  J * 

phet  Jonas :  selves  much  enlightened  after  this  declaration 

40  For  as  Jonas  was          ,,   T  ,          ,       ,  .         ,„     .„   ,  ., 
three  days  and  three      of  Jesus   that   he  himself,  it  by  son  of  man 

nights   in   the  whale's        ,T          ^  ^  «•  i  •         -u? 

belly;  so  shall  the  son  they  knew  he  was  referring  to  himself,  was 
andmtSeeenighrteseiifthe  going  to  spend  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
the  heart  of  the  earth  as  Jonah  had  done  in 
the  "  whale's  belly."  We  feel  far  from  sure  that  the  cleverest  and 
wisest  of  moderns  would  comprehend  what  a  person  now  meant  by 
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declaring  his  intention  to  spend  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
"  heart  of  the  earth." 

Such  was  the  sign  and,  according  to  Jesus  himself,  the  only 
sign  vouchsafed  to  these  men  and  that  generation.  We  are  not 
told  what  these  scribes  and  Pharisees  said  about  it.  But  we  feel 
quite  sure  what  they  thought  about  it. 

The  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  seems  to  have  been  intended 
to  flout  and  deride  good  sense  and  credibility.  It  is,  too,  unrelieved 
by  any  of  those  better  features  sometimes  found  in  Oriental  stories 
of  a  like  type.  We  have  indeed  reached  a  strange  pass,  Reader, 
when  we  find  such  a  story  adduced  for  purposes  of  corroboration. 

It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  Jonas  was  a  more  successful  preacher 
than  Jesus  himself.  It  is  a  startling  instance 
of  tte  well-known  uncertain  ratio  between 


ment  With  this  genera-         -m^-m'f   o-nrl    a-nnnaaa 

tion,  and  shall  condemn       meriti  ancl  SUCC6SS. 


The      <lueen      °f      the     SoTlth»     wh°     visited 

greater  than  ^as'  is      Solomon,  is  generally  thought  to  have  come 

he42*The  queen  of  the       ^r°m    -^ra^^a"      ^    so»    we    see    *n    *^e   Pnrase 
south  shall  rise  up  in  the      "  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,"  that  language 

]  udgment  with  this  gene-  '. 

ration,  and  shall  con-  of  accommodation  to  current  ignorance  Jesus 

demn  it  :  for  she  came 

from  the  uttermost  parts  always  used  in  humanly  cognizable  matters. 

of  the  earth  to  hear  the  -,_..      J                      _             -,  •       ,,          i 

wisdom  of  Solomon;  and,  However     condescending     such  an  accommo- 

behold,  a  greater  than  ,    ..                  ,           ,            .,               ,..        . 

Solomon  i»  here.  dation  may  nave  been,  the  resulting  inaccuracy 

remains  transparent,  and  constitutes  a  con- 
descension of  another  kind  much  to  be  deplored.  It  would 
appear  from  the  account  we  possess  of  the  visit  of  this  lady  to 
Solomon  that  she  was  greatly  impressed  with  his  wisdom  and  with 
his  ostentation.  Of  this  latter  there  remain  descriptions  only;  but 
we  still  happily  possess  Solomon's  works,  in  which  the  former  is 
treasured  up.  The  repute  now  enjoyed  by  Solomon's  wisdom  is 
not  great.  Like  his  life  and  walk,  it  was  of  a  very  mixed  kind. 
Good  sense  and  nonsense,  good  advice  and  bad,  sensible  remarks 
and  foolish  ones  are  mixed  up  in  it  in  a  very  extraordinary  fashion. 
Pessimism  is  the  only  thing  that  can  appeal  to  Solomon's  writings 
with  any  real  satisfaction. 

More  about  devilism.     Reader,  it  is  heavy,  weary  work  addressing 

one's    thoughts    to    such    matter    as   is   here 
43  When  the  unclean      presented  to  us.     Just  as  there  are  physical 

garbages  no  one  likes  even  to  touch,  so  there 

are  ideas  it  is  odious  to  have  in  one's  mind 
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even  momentarily.  These  three  verses — the  present  and  two 
following  ones — are  matchless.  The  world's  literature  will  be 
sought  in  vain  for  anything  to  approach  them. 

It  appears  from  what  Jesus  here  states,  that  when  a  devil  leaves  or 
is  cast  out  of  a  man,  he — the  devil — feels  restless  and  discontented, 
and  walks  about  in  dry  places.  This  last  item  seems  at  variance  with 
what  happened  to  the  2000  swine.  For  in  that  case  the  devils 
immediately  after  entering  the  swine,  made  straight  for  water. 
But  possibly  what  Jesus  here  lays  down,  though  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  general  proposition,  was  not  meant  as  such. 

From  this  it  appears  that  when  one  of  these  devils  take  posses- 
sion of  a  poor  fellow  he  regards  the  latter  as 

44  Then  he   saith,  I 

will  return  into  my  his  " house."  We  also  learn  from  this  "I 
house  from  whence  I 

came  out ;  and  when  he  will  return,     now  devil-casting  may  be  but  a 

is  come,  he  flndeth  it  ,  .  ATI- 

empty,  swept,  and  gar-  temporary   achievement.       A     human     being 

"  empty,  swept,  and  garnished  "  is  a  picture 
we  leave  to  those  able  to  follow  such  imagery. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  devils  are  of  a  sociable,  gregarious 
disposition,  and  clearly  like   company.     And 

45  Then  goeth  he,  and  r .  . J  r      J 

taketh    with    himself      yet  it   seems   inconceivable   that  when  these 

seven  other  spirits  more          .  .   . 

wicked  than  himself,  eight  spirits  entered  the  poor  fellow  and 
and  they  enter  in  and  ..  ,  , ,  .,  ,,  ,.  •,-,-,  *  ,  ••  -, 

dwell  there :  and  the         dwelt   there       they  could   be   comfortable. 

last  state  of  that  man  is        ~  ,  ,    , ,  .    ,     . ,  ,          ,  , 

worse  than  the  first.      One  would  think  they  were  almost  as  much 

Even  so  shall  it  be  also        ,       •,  .     -,  .  ^  ^ 

unto  this  wicked  gene-  to  be  commiserated  as  the  unhappy  creature 
giving  them  house  room.  That  the  last  state 
of  "that  man"  was  worse  than  the  first  is  very  clear;  but  Jesus 
omits  to  state  in  what  way  he  had  had  any  part  in  bringing  back 
his  old  tenant,  still  less  the  seven  new  ones.  Jesus,  as  we  know 
from  a  well-known  case,  could  be  very  angry.  He  was  evidently 
so  in  this  instance,  and  when  we  are  angry  our  reasoning  is  seldom 
sound.  The  "even  so,"  which  brings  the  illustration  to  an  end, 
shows  us  clearly  that  Jesus'  object  was  to  denounce  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  to  enrage  these  scribes  and  Pharisees.  Willingly, 
Reader,  do  we  pass  on. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  very  interesting  occurrence 

recorded    in    the    remaining    verses    of    this 

46  It  While   he   yet         ,,,,,.  .  .,,  , 
talked  to  the  people,      chapter  took   place   in    connexion  with,   and 

his  brethren'stood with-  under  the  influence  of,  the  foregoing  address 
w1thhimring  t0  Speak  of  Jesus  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  who  had 
asked  him  for  a  sign;  an  address  which  we 
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tllis  verse  had  not  been 
speak  wth  thee.  ^o  the   scribes  and   Pharisees,  but   had  been 

spoken  to  the  people  generally  ;  a  fact  which  seems  to  give  a  wider 
scope  to  its  reference  to  this  "wicked  generation."  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  severe  and  wrathful  address  Jesus  had 
delivered,  and  apparently  not  finished,  should  have  been  in  such 
proximity  to  an  incident  of  a  pleasant,  homely  kind,  with  which 
we  associate  and  look  for  love  and  tenderness  only.  These  Gospels 
give  us  the  impression  that  Jeaus  often  made  rapid  transitions  of 
temper  and  mood.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  in  the  incident  now 
recorded  Jesus  had  not  altogether  recovered  the  amiable  frame  of 
mind  appropriate  to  it. 

Whilst  Jesus  was  speaking  someone  interrupted  him  to  apprise 
him  that  his  mother  and  his  brethren  wished  to  speak  with  him. 
It  is  evident  that  Jesus  was  not  pleased  with  this  interposition  ;  and 
it  must  be  owned  such  an  interruption  of  his  discourse  would  be 
annoying.  If,  however,  he  had  intended  to  continue  the  matter 
he  had  in  hand  at  the  time,  this  interruption  cannot  be  lamented. 

"  His  mother  and  his  brethren."  We  have  to  study  this  inci- 
dent under  a  customary  Gospel  disadvantage  of  not  knowing  where 
it  took  place.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nazareth  where  Jesus'  mother  and  his  brethren  presumably  re- 
sided; or  it  may  have  been  in  the  Capernaum  district  whither 
they  had  come  to  see  Jesus. 

Most  authorities  consider  this  the  same  incident  as  that  recorded 
in  the  next  Gospel,  where  we  are  told  Jesus'  "  friends  "  wished 
to  lay  hold  of  him  as  they  considered  he  was  beside  himself.  The 
two  are  certainly  found  in  the  same  connexion.  Others  think 
his  mother  and  brethren  were  anxious  for  his  safety,  seeing  how  he 
was  rendering  himself  so  obnoxious  to  such  powerful  bodies  as  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  fact  that  they  "  stood  without  "  seems 
to  show  that  these  relatives  had  only  just  arrived  ;  had  not  been 
listeners  to  Jesus'  discourse  to  the  people. 

At  this  time  Jesus'  mother  must  have  been  a  woman  of  from 
50  to  60  years  of  age.  Jesus  himself  had  entered  the  fourth 
decade  of  human  life  ;  and  his  brothers,  whose  names  are  given  in 
the  next  chapter,  would  no  doubt  be  at  this  time  grown  up  men 
also.  John  tells  us  in  his  Gospel  that  these  brethren  did  not 
believe  in  Jesus  ;  and  he  gives  us  some  unpleasant  words  [that 
passed  between  Jesus  and  them  on  the  matter.  It  is  not  easy  to 
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understand  why,  even  if  Jesus  himself  had  failed  to  satisfy  them, 
these  brethren  had  not  been  convinced  by  Mary  herself  of  the 
annunciation  of  Gabriel,  of  Jehovah's  fathership  of  Jesus,  of  the 
visit  of  the  Magi  and  the  flight  into  Egypt  ;  those  indubitable 
proofs  so  well  known  to  us.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
Jesus'  sisters.  For  though  we  have  no  specific  statement  that  they 
did  not  believe  in  Jesus,  their  entire  absence  from  any  participation 
in  Gospel  events  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  regarded  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  brothers  regarded  him. 

The  man  who  interrupted  Jesus  to  inform  him  of  the  presence 
48  But  he  answered      °^  *"s  mother  and  his  brethren  and  of  their 

and  said  unto  him  that  wish  to  speak  to  him  received  an  answer 
told  him,  Who  is  my 

mother?  and  who  are  he  could  not  have  expected.  For  Jesus 
my  brethren  r  A 

"  answered  and  said  unto  him  "  "Who  is  my 

mother?  and  who  are  my  brethren?"  What  answer  the  man 
made  or  could  make  to  such  a  question  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
He  seems  to  have  very  wisely  left  Jesus  to  give  his  own  answer. 
We  submit,  Reader,  that  the  question,  "Who  is  my  mother?  "  is 
not  a  nice  nor  a  becoming  one  either  for  Jesus  or  for  any  one  else 
to  ask. 

Jesus  replied  to  his  own  interrogation  by  saying  that  his  dis- 
ciples  were   his   mother    and    his    brethren. 
forth  Ahis  h^dtrtoward      Many   commentators   say   this   is   a  pathetic 
d      saying  J   some  say  it  is  a  very  profound  one. 


^Folwhosoevershall 


heaven  *the      strained>     Poor     conceit.      The      declaration 

same  is  my  brother,'  and      that  any  one  who  does  his  Father's  will  is  his— 
sister,  and  mother.  * 

Jesus'  —  mother  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 

figures  of  speech  we  have  ever  met  with. 

Our  author  does  not  tell  us  if  Jesus  resumed  the  strange  dis- 
course the  announcement  of  the  presence  of  his  mother  and  his 
brethren  had  disturbed.  Not  that  we  are  concerned  about  our 
non-possession  of  that  continuance  if  it  took  place.  Of  more 
interest  and  value  than  a  dozen  such  discourses  would  have  been 
the  knowledge  of  what  Jesus'  mother  and  brethren  spoke  with 
him,  and  he  with  them. 
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MATTHEW  XIII. 


BY  the  word  sea 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

3  The  parable  of  the 
sower  and  the  seed; 
18  the  exposition  of  it. 
24  The  parable  of  the 
tares,  31  of  the  mus- 
tard seed,  33  of  the 
leaven,  44  of  the  hid- 
den treasure,  45  of  the 
pearl,  47  of  the  draw- 
net  cast  into  the  sea  ; 
53  and  how  Christ  is 
contemned  of  his  own 
countrymen. 

1  The  same  day  went 
Jesus  out  of  the  house, 
and  sat  by  the  sea  side. 

2  And    great     multi- 
tudes were  gathered  to- 
gether unto  him,  so  that 
he  went  into  a  ship,  and 
sat ;  and  the  whole  mul- 
titude   stood    on     the 
shore. 


side  Christian  commentators  tell  us  that  the 
edge  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  is  meant.  There 
is  little  reason  and  less  need  to  doubt  the 
assurance.  Efforts  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is 
written,  however,  often  characterize  those 
learned  men  not  less  in  matters  of  fact  than  in 
attempts  to  fathom  deep  spiritual  things. 

However  great  may  have  been  the  multitude 
of  spectators  on  the  shore,  the  proportion  who 
could  hear  a  person  sat  in  a  ship  would  not  be 
great. 

In  addressing  these  great  multitudes  Jesus 
adopted  the  system  of  parables.  His  reason 
for  selecting  this  method  of  conveying — or 
rather  not  conveying — to  them  his  teachings 

Jesus  gives  us  a  few  verses  further  on,  and  a  very  singular  one 

it  is. 

Jesus  begins  with  the  parable  of  the  sower;  a  bit  of  simple, 
ordinary  imagery  from  which  probably  more 
sermons  are  preached  than  from  any  other 
Gospel  paragraph.  It  is  a  piece  of  symbolism 
that  offers  a  wide  field  for  free  expatiation ; 
and  its  detailed  items  may  be  turned  to  a 
variety  of  uses,  which  Jesus'  own  jexegesis  of 
his  parable  does  not  much  restrict.  This 
parable,  too,  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
based  upon  a  natural  operation  of  a  universal 
and  perennial  kind,  seed-sowing.  In  this  it 
differs  from  many  of  Jesus'  parables,  which 
are  based  upon  customs  of  a  purely  local  and 
Jewish  kind  now  no  longer  in  existence.  In 
these  latter  cases  the  medium  used  has  become 
unknown,  and  requires  to  be  itself  searched  up 
and  explained. 

The  art  and  methods  of  seed-sowing  vary 
considerably  in  different  countries ;  and  in  the 

same  country  they  vary  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the 


3  And  he  spake  many 
things    unto  them  in 
parables,    saying,     Be- 
hold, a  sower  went  forth 
to  sow  ; 

4  And  when  he  sowed, 
some  seeds  fell  by  the 
way  side,  and  the  fowls 
came     and     deyoured 
them  up. 

5  Some  fell  upon  stony 
places,  where  they  had 
not  much  earth;    and 
forthwith   they  sprung 
up,  because  they  had  no 
deepness  of  earth : 

6  And  when  the  sun 
was     up     they     were 
scorched;  and  because 
they  had  no  root,  they 
withered  away. 

7  And  some  fell  among 
thorns ;  and  the  thorns 
sprung  up,  and  choked 
them. 

8  But  other  fell  into 
good    ground,    and 
brought     forth     fruit, 
some  an    hundredfold, 
some     sixtyfold,    some 
thirty  fold. 
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ground  and  of  the  seeds  sown.  The  sower  mentioned  by  Jesus 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  easy-going,  not  to  say  careless,  one  ;  for 
with  a  thoughtful  sower  but  little  of  his  seed  will  fall  either  by 
the  wayside,  in  stony  places,  or  among  thorns. 

But  Jesus  strangely  enough  does  not  mention  what  is  by  far  the 
most  important  thing  connected  with  sowing  —  preparation  of  the 
ground.  In  the  case  of  all  the  more  valuable  seeds  and  products, 
it  is  the  ploughing,  the  draining,  the  tilling,  and  the  fencing  of  the 
ground  itself  that  are  the  vital  processes.  Without  these,  scatter- 
ing seeds  and  expecting  crops  are  only  becoming  in  children.  But 
it  will  be  better  to  leave  this  parable  until  we  come  a  few  verses 
further  on  to  Jesus'  own  explanation  of  it. 

Many  think  this  was  a  phrase  or  sort  of  proverbial  expression 
current  at  the  time,  and  hence  often  used  by 


heLTet  himlear^1"8  ^       JeSnS<        We   are  Slad  to  meet  with  th 

that  this  phrase  is  not  of  Divine  origin  $  for  it 

is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  does  not  improve  upon  analysis. 

Most  commentators  suppose  that  these  disciples  were  in  the  ship 
with  Jesus,  and  interrupted  his  address  to  the 
Pe°Ple  to  ask  him  this  question,  which  at  a 
suitable  time  was  a  very  sensible  one;  and 
that  Jesus  suspended  his  speech  to  the  mul- 
titude whilst  he  privately  explained  matters  to  these  disciples  in 
the  long  passage  which  here  follows.  This  supposition  is  not 
altogether  a  pleasant  one  j  hence  other  expositors  have  tried  other 
explanations,  which,  however,  are  not  more  satisfactory.  The 
subject  becomes  still  more  confused  when  we  refer  to  the  accounts 
given  in  the  two  next  Gospels. 

Leaving  these  multitudes,  therefore,  to  ponder  upon  what  they 

had  already  heard,  or  to  while  away  the  time 

said  unto  them,    Be-      as  best  they  might  until  he  resumed  his  atten- 

cause  it  is  given  unto        ,.        ,      ,,  -,  .,  ,       .  , 

you  to  know  the  mys-      tion  to  them,  Jesus  apparently  gave  an  elucida- 
tion  of  his  parable  in  the  ship  to  these  disciples. 


itisnotgien.  It  ^  UfmBiuy  taken  that  these  disciples  were 

the  twelve.  But  when  we  remember  the  despatch  of  these  on  a 
memorable  expedition,  and  that  we  have  not  met  with  a  word 
concerning  their  return,  the  matter  is  open  to  much  doubt. 
Taking  it,  however,  that  these  disciples  were  the  twelve,  and 
knowing  how  largely  they  shared  our  human  frailties,  they  must 
have  felt  elated  to  hear  that  they  had  to  know  the  "  mysteries  of 
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the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  "  whereas  to  the  multitudes  on  the  shore 
Jesus  declares  such  knowledge  "  is  not  given."  We  have  already 
observed  how  uncertain  the  phrase  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  itself. 
The  mysteries  of  that  kingdom  obviously  lie  beyond  even  con- 
jecture. Nor  do  we  know  if  these  disciples  divulged  any  of  those 
mysteries ;  most  likely  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  so,  though 
elsewhere  they  were  bidden  to  proclaim  what  they  had  heard  "  in 
the  ear."  If,  indeed,  these  parables  and  Jesus'  own  explanations  of 
them  are  the  "  mysteries  "  here  referred  to,  they  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced hopelessly  mysterious  even  to  very  ordinary  people. 

Reader,  we  look  at  and  think  of  this  verse  with  sincere  pain ;  for 

it  is  the  worst  teaching  we  know.     We  care 
12  For  whosoever  _  .  __ 

hath,  to  him  shall  be      not  how  it  be  applied ;  spiritually,  morally,  or 

given,  and  he  shall  have  .   ,,  Tl    .  ..  .X    .,      .    ..    . 

more  abundance;  but      materially.     It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  a 

whosoever     hath    not,  ,         -,         .      .    ,  ••      ,-•  -, 

from  him  shall  be  taken  natural  principle  we  see  at  work  throughout 
lth*  Nature.  To  us,  such  a  fact,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
fact,  counts  nothing.  For  Nature  as  a  moral  standard  we  neither 
feel  nor  profess  regard ;  her  many  iniquities  forfeit  any  claim  to 
the  supposition  that  her  operations  are  conducted  on  moral  prin- 
ciples. The  attempt  to  establish  an  analogy  between  Nature  and 
Christianity  is  well  known.  It  is  an  attempt  that  in  some  points 
natters  Nature,  in  others  Christianity. 

To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away,  is  teaching  that  shocks  every  noble  and 
humane  feeling  within  us,  and  feels  to  be  the  very  climax  of 
injustice  and  inhumanity.  It  seems,  too,  in  another  sense  to 
display  the  most  infelicitous  adaptation  and  management.  And  it 
is  teaching  which  all  the  best  and  worthiest  efforts  of  mankind  are 
directed  to  counteract  and  reverse.  Elsewhere  Jesus,  as  in  other 
matters,  supplies  his  own  antidote.  "  Sell  all  thou  hast  and 
give  to  the  poor  "  is  an  injunction  which,  ill-advised  as  it  is,  shows 
us  that  to  take  from  him  that  hath  and  give  to  him  that  hath  not 
is  a  course  which,  like  its  opposite,  can  boast  of  heavenly  sanction 
also. 

In  spite  of  all  the  banter  that  has  been  poured  upon  the  latter 
clause  of  this  verse,  we  must  say  that  it  gives  us  the  most  vivid 
notion  of  omnipotence  we  have  ever  come  across. 

Jesus  now  explains  why  he  uses  parables  in  speaking  to  the 
multitudes  on  the  shore.  It  was  in  order  to 
avoid  enlightening  them.  "  Therefore  speak  I 
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cause  they  seeing  see  jn  parables  because  seeing:  they  see  not.  and 
not;  and  hearing  they  ,°  * 

hear  not,  neither  do  they  hearing  they  hear  not.  neither  do  they  Tinder- 
understand, 

stand."     Or,  as  it  is  given  in  the  third  Gospel, 

"  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  might  not 
understand."  We  think  it  was  a  great  pity,  Reader,  Jesus  did  not 
openly  say  this  to  the  faces  of  these  multitudes.  They  might  be 
dull  of  hearing  and  seeing ;  but  all  but  the  very  dullest  would  have 
perceived  the  very  peculiar  point  of  this  declaration. 

In  the  last  Gospel  this  elevated  and  heavenly  principle  is  set 
before  us  still  more  clearly  and  forcibly.  Speaking  of  the  non- 
belief  of  men  in  Jesus,  the  writer  of  that  Gospel  says,  "  Therefore 
they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  said  again,  He  hath 
blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  heart."  This  divine  blinding 
and  hardening  process  seems  to  have  been  ever  tince,  and  to  be 
still,  applied  to  the  great  bulk  of  our  species. 

We  are  so  wearied  with  Esaias  and  with  his  prophecies  that  we 

leave  to  those  who  may  be  willing:  the  study  of 

14  And  m  them  is  ful-  J  J 

filled  the  prophecy  of      this  passage.     What  Esaias  really  did  say  and 

Esaias,  which  saith,  By  r  J  J 

hearing  ye  shall  hear,      the  occasion  and  connexion  of  his  saying  it 

and    shall    not   under-  ,  ° 

stand;  and  seeing  ye      are  obvious  enough  on  reference  thereto.     But 
shall  see,  and  shall  not  ...  n          °          ..         ..  ...      . 

perceive.  with  regard  to  the  alleged  occult  allusion  in 

15  For    this  people's        ...  ..  ,   ..     _  ..          .     . 

heart  is  waxed  gross,      this   passage   to   the   multitudes   gathered   in 

and  their  ears  are  dull        .  <•     T          >       i  •  n  •       m-i       •         ^   i 

of  hearing,  and  their  front  or  Jesus  ship  on  this  liberias  lake 
test?  ateanyathne°they  shore  it  is  much  the  best  to  abandon  all  intel- 
lectual  search,  to  leave  in  the  domain  of  faith 
^at  was  clearly  intended  to  remain  there, 
l^shouid  an^  to  simpty  accept  Jesus'  own  assurance  on 
heal  them.  the  point. 

Later  on  we  shall  find  many  laments  by  Jesus  of  the  strange 

obtuseness  displayed  by  these  disciples.     The 

your?yt,fb0retheeyseer1      spiritual    sight    and    hearing    here     ascribed 

hearJ°Ur  ****' f0r  they      to  ^em  were  on^y  vei7  gradually  operative. 

Even  the  constant  presence  of  Jesus  unfolded 

the  spiritual  senses  of  these  disciples  very  slowly  and,  as  we  shall 

find  even  at  the  end  of  our  narrative,  but  very  partially  also. 

Though  there  is  little  doubt  that  by  the  prophets  and  righteous 

men    here    spoken    of    Israelites    only    were 

17  For    verily    I  say  .,        ,.        .,  ,  . ,  ,         ...  , 

unto  you,  That  many  meant,  the  desire  to  know  hidden  things  has 
E'have  desire^  t«?see  characterized  men  in  all  nations  and  all  ages. 
The  search  after  the  unknowable  is  one  of  the 
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hear      mos*i  Pa^e^c  things  in  human  annals.     And 

and  have  not    heard     the  fact  that  when  and  because  not  discovered 
ttietn. 

it  has  often  been  invented  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy.  The  small  proportion  which  in  every  period  of  the 
world's  history  the  trne  religion  has  borne  to  the  many  false  ones  is 
one  of  the  most  saddening  facts  the  human  mind  can  reflect  upon. 
The  vast  bulk  of  our  race  have  gone  to  the  grave  cherishing 
deplorable  impositions  and  delusions. 

In  these  latter  ages  the  desire  and  search  for  the  unascertainable 
have  greatly  abated  ;  the  love  of  knowledge,  however,  has  even 
increased,  but  it  has  taken  the  wiser  and  incalculably  more 
beneficial  form  of  seeking  only  those  things  which  we  are  clearly 
able  to  find  out  of  ourselves,  and  leaving  anything  that  may  lie 
beyond  our  capacities  severely  alone.  To  those  not  satisfied 
with  this  course  are  there  not  that  truly  marvellous  book  of 
"  Revelations,"  which  brings  these  Christian  Scriptures  to  a  close, 
and  many  other  like  disclosures  of  the  unsearchable  ? 

We  now  come  back  to  the  parable  of  the  sower  and  to  Jesus' 

•   own  explanation  of  it,  which  is  here  given. 
18  IT  Hear  ye    there.        A     j     -L  L    i  j     -I.L   j     11  •  j  i 

fore  the  parable  of  the      And   it  must   be   admitted   that   to   speak   a 

parable  and  then  have  to  explain  it  in  order  to 
render  its  meaning  intelligible,  is  a  very  tame  proceeding. 

In  the  first  place  the  seed  means  the  "word  of  the  kingdom." 
The  way  side  represents  those  who  hear  the 
word  but  do  not  understand  it  :  and  the  fowls 
«annotuntheen      of  the  air  represent  the  devil,  who  comes  and 
t&     Poka  up  this  non-germinating  seed. 

ThisTs™  which  Some  men»  then'  hear  the  G°SPel>  but  d°  n°* 

86ed  by  the  understand  it.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  very 
candid,  Some  theologians,  indeed,  try  to  show 
that  blame  in  some  way  or  other  attaches  to  these  men  for 
their  want  of  understanding  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to 
support  such  a  view.  It  is  a  fact  rather  to  be  deplored  than 
censured.  Besides,  do  not  these  very  theologians  strikingly  show 
us  that  though  they  —  the  theologians  —  understand  the  Gospel,  they 
understand  it  in  very  different  senses  ?  If  such  be  the  case  with 
those  profound  and  learned  men,  need  we  wonder  at  the  statement 
here  made  that  some  men  do  not  understand  the  word  of  the 
kingdom  at  all  ?  Most  readers  will  be  sorry  to  find  birds  of  the 
air  likened  by  Jesus  to  the  wicked  one.  Some  kinds  of  birds  are 
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no  doubt  nearly  pure  depredators ;  but  most  of  them  are  not,  but 
are  of  value  in  many  ways,  and  some  even  render  service  in 
protecting  seeds  from  those  insectivora  which  might  more  appro- 
priately have  been  likened  to  the  father  of  evil. 

The  stony  ground  represents  shallow   human  beings  who  are 

easily  impressed  and  easily  lose  the  impression. 

20  But  he    that   re-  /  f 

ceived  the  seed   into  Such  men  are  all  surface  and  have  no  earth, 
stony  places,  the  same 

is  he  that  heareth  the  They  are  teeble  plants,  that  a  storm,  or  even  a 

word,  and  anon   with  ......  <•  11  n  -M          m 

joy  receiveth  it.  little    unfavourable    weather,   will    sumce    to 

21  Yet  hath  he  not  ,      .  m,  ,  .  ,    ., 
root    in  himself,   but  destroy.     Ihe  scorching  sun  represents  tnbu- 

dureth  for  a  while:  for       -\    ,,  j  ,.  •-,         -,.   -, 

when  tribulation  or  per-  lation  and  persecution;  a  simile  which  some 
5° the°woaid!eby  SUby  commentators,  ungratefully  forgetful  of  all  we 
owe  to  our  great  luminary,  pronounce  to  be  a 
very  fine  one.  These  shallow  men  cannot  stand  such  trials,  and 
the  good  seed  perishes  within  them.  It  may  just  be  remarked  that 
even  in  our  own  day,  though  persecution  has  happily  passed  away, 
the  same  traits  may  still  be  seen  in  superficial  types  of  humanity. 
Shallow  men  are  afraid  to  be  unpopular,  and  the  shallowest  of  all 
are  afraid  even  to  be  unfashionable. 

The  thorny  ground  represents  men  who  are  possessed  of  root 
capacity  and  receive  the  seed  into  it ;  but  un- 
the'  happily  the  ground  is  already  pre-occupied  by 
°*  becomes  jointly  occupied  with  other  seed  of 
a  Vei7  different  and  very  hostile  kind.  The 
he  WOI>d  of  the  kingdom  has  in  this  case  to  grow 
up  side  by  side  with  thorns,  by  which  are 
meant  "  care  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches."  This 
attempt  at  joint-growth  is  a  failure ;  the  thorns,  being  much  the 
hardier,  choke  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  and  there  is  no  fruit ;  the 
sower's  trouble  is  thrown  away. 

This  is  one  of  many  alarming  references  of  Jesus  to  riches 
and  to  the  inconsistence  of  Christianity  therewith.  Happily 
modern  exegesis  is  equal  to  the  difficulty ;  even  the  passage  of  a 
camel  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  declared  by  Jesus  to  be  "easier" 
than  the  entry  of  a  rich  man  into  the  kingdom  of  God  no  longer 
gives  trouble.  In  our  time  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  wealth 
are,  as  we  have  remarked,  most  cordial. 

Finally,  the  good  ground  represents  Christians ;  who  hear  the 
23  But  he  that  re-      word,  understand  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  in 
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ceived  seed  into  the  good  varying  measure  from  thirty  up  to  a  hundred- 

ground  is  he  that  hear-  * 

eth  the  word,  and  under-  I  Old  . 

standethzY;  which  also  -rr..,     ,    -n       i                   IT                  ••      i   i 

beareth  fruit,  and  What,  Reader,  are  the  practical  lessons  we 


can  learn  from  the  study  of  this  parable  ?  Tho 
first  seems  to  us  to  be  that  the  Gospel  seed 
meets  just  the  same  fates  amongst  men  that  other  seeds,  both 
religious  and  otherwise,  also  meet.  The  receptivity  of  and  respon- 
siveness to  all  kinds  of  teaching  vary  immensely  in  men.  We 
see  precisely  the  same  results  exhibited  in  other  religions  as  in 
Christianity.  All  creeds  have  their  lukewarm  and  their  earnest 
adherents  ;  men  who  would  lay  down  their  lives  rather  than  give 
up  their  faith,  and  men  who  would  not  sacrifice  even  their  comfort 
for  it.  Every  religion  shows  us  men  who  ignore  it  ;  men  who 
transiently  profess  it  ;  men  whose  hearts  are  in  worldly  pursuits, 
though  concurrently  professing  faith  and  its  ends  and  aims  ;  and 
earnest  believers  who  try  in  varying  degree  to  follow  out  their 
belief  more  or  less  fully  and  strictly.  The  same  variety  of 
reception  may  also  be  seen  amongst  men  with  seeds  of  all  kinds 
unconnected  with  religions  altogether. 

A  very  striking  feature  has  developed  itself  in  connexion  with 
Gospel  seed  since  the  time  of  Jesus.  The  Gospel  plant,  like  other 
plants,  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  its  environment  and  has 
given  rise  to  astonishing  varieties  ;  varieties  so  divergent  as  in 
many  cases  to  present  no  tolerable  resemblance  to  each  other.  The 
seeds  of  all  these  varieties  keep  being  sown,  though  the  sowers 
regard  each  other  with  much  misgiving.  "  Christian  "  missions  are 
now  begun  and  the  foundation  stones  of  buildings  laid  in  the  same 
street  for  the  propagation  of  rival  doctrines  ;  doctrines  which  in 
the  ages  of  faith  would  have  caused  men  to  seek  each  other's  lives. 

But  far  the  most  important  lesson,  if  we  could  clearly  gather  it, 
connected  with  this  parable  is  that  of  its  bearing  upon  human 
responsibility.  There  is,  however,  little  or  nothing  here  to  help  us. 
The  question  may  seem  to  be  raised,  but  if  so  the  answer  is  emin- 
ently problematical.  If  men  are  way  sides,  stony  places,  thorny 
grounds,  and  good  grounds  respectively,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where 
their  responsibility  comes  in.  But  the  subject  leads  on  to  the  old 
question  of  the  freedom  or  determinism  of  the  human  will  ;  and 
further  still  to  the  moot  question  which  has  ever  divided 
Christianity  into  two  conflicting  schools  —  Can  men  choose  salva- 
tion, or  are  they  ab  initio  pre-ordained  vessels  of  mercy  and  of 
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wrath,  elect  and  non-elect  respectively  ?  Whether  the  human  will 
is  free  or  not,  we  shall  decline  to  follow  the  subject  into  those 
quagmires. 

It  is  usually  understood  that  Jesus  here  resumes  his  address  to 
the  multitudes  on  the  shore.  This  could  not 
be  gathered  from  the  way  in  which  this  verse 
is  worded ;  it  is  only  gathered  from  what  we 
find  subsequently.  This  whole  chapter  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  Gospel  lucidity. 

Jesus  resumed  his  address  to  the  people  with 
another  parable  similar  in  thought  and  subject 
to  the  preceding  one.     A  man  sowed  wheat  in 
his  field.     But  he  had  unhappily  an  enemy  who 
came  in  the  night  and  scattered  tares  amongst  the  wheat.     When 
the  two  plants  came  up  together  the  malicious  act  came  to  light. 
Thereupon  the  sower's  servants  come  and  ask  their  master  if  he 
wishes  them  to  go  and  gather  the  tares  ;    a 
very  sensible  suggestion. 

This  the  sower  forbids  them  to  do,  assigning 
as  his  reason  that  in  rooting  up  the  tares  the 
wheat  also  might  be  plucked.  "  Let  both 
grow  together  " ;  at  harvest  they  can  be  sorted, 
the  wheat  stored  and  the  tares  burnt. 

Poorer,  and  worse  moral  teaching  than 
this  is,  in  our  opinion,  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  plain,  deliberate  lesson  of  this  parable 
is  that  evil  things  are  to  be  suffered  to 
grow  as  well  as  good  ones  ;  we  are  to  make  no 
effort  to  extirpate  the  former.  This  parable  is 
a  condemnation  of  all  the  best  and  noblest  of 
human  endeavours  ;  and  if  acted  upon  would 
soon  reduce  our  race  to  the  barbarism  from 
which  it  has  emerged.  The  history  of  human  progress  is  simply 
the  history  of  man's  struggles  with  and  conquests  of  evil. 

Some  of  his  hearers  must  surely  have  felt  a  desire  to  remind 
Jesus  of  one  of  his  own  previous  similes,  how  the  thorns  choked 
the  good  seed  and  left  no  harvest  of  the  latter  for  any  one  to  reap. 
The  result  of  letting  tares  grow  with  wheat  is  a  meagre  crop  and 
quality  of  the  latter  whatever  else  it  may  mean.  This  "  Let  both 
grow  together"  is  one  of  the  worst  injunctions  anywhere  to  be  found. 

17 


24  IT  Another  parable 
put  he  forth  unto  them, 
saying,  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  likened  unto  a 
man  which  sowed  good 
seed  in  his  field : 

25  But  while  men 
slept,  his  enemy  came 
and  sowed  tares  among 
the  wheat,  and  went  his 
way. 

26  But  when  the  blade 
was     sprung    up,    and 
brought  forth  fruit,  then 
appeared  the  tares  also. 


27  So  the  servants  of 
the    householder   came 
and  said  unto  him,  Sir, 
didst  not  thou  sow  good 
seed  in  thy  field?  from 
whence    then    hath    it 
tares? 

28  He  said  unto  them, 
An  enemyhath  done  this. 
The  servants  said  unto 
him,    Wilt    thou   then 
that  we  go  and  gather 
them  up  ? 

29  But  he  said,  Nay ; 
lest  while  ye  gather  up 
the   tares,  ye  root   up 
also    the    wheat    with 
them 

30  Let  both  grow  to- 
gether   until   the   har- 
vest ;  and  in  the  time  of 
harvest  I  will  say  to  the 
reapers,  Gather  ye  to- 
gether  first   the  tares, 
and  bind    them    in 
bundles  to  burn  them: 
but  gather  the  wheat 
into  my  barn. 
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A  few  verses  farther  on  Jesus  elucidates  this  parable  also  to  his 
disciples.  These  hearers  were  left  to  elucidate  it  for  themselves  as 
best  they  could.  But  then  we  may  remember  that  Jesus  tells  us 
that  "  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand."  We 
are  not  amongst  those  who  think  their  loss  was  very  great. 

Jesus'  third  parable  is  also  one  connected  with  seeds  :  but  not  for 
the  purpose   of   illustrating   human   conduct. 
The  object  of  this  parable  is  to  set  forth  the 
nature  of    the   kingdom   of  heaven   by  com- 
,SSfd  Towed      Paring  it  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which 

"'whlch'indeedisthe       JeSUS   tells   US  is   "  the    least   of  a11    seeds>    but 

whin  it  £UgroSl?:it1i8  when  **  is  grown  ii}  is  tae  greatest  among 
herebsgr|SdebecoaiSfhnI  herbs,"  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  lodge  in  it. 
tree,  so  that  the  birds  Christian  botanists  have  had  much  difficulty 

of    the   air   come    and 

lodge  in  the  branches  with  this  declaration.  It  is  not  easy  even 
thereof.  .  J 

amongst  Oriental  flora  to  find  a  plant  answering 

this  description,  and  we  are  duly  warned  not  to  take  the  statements 
"  least  amongst  seeds  "  and  "  greatest  amongst  herbs  "  too  literally  ; 
they  must  be  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  expression  merely.  It  may 
be  observed  that  religious  claimants  are  always  safe  so  long  as 
they  confine  their  declarations  to  the  supernatural.  Men  have  to 
die  to  find  out  the  truth  of  what  they  tell  us  on  that  subject.  But 
when  assertions  are  ventured  upon  natural  subjects  great  risk  is 
run.  What  are  now  so  unpleasantly  known  as  Biblical  "  difficulties  " 
arise  from  injudicious  statements  of  the  Biblical  writers  upon 
natural  subjects  men  were  then  either  ignorant  of  altogether  or 
entertained  unfounded  notions  of. 

One  theologian  very  thoughtfully  reminds  us  that  the  birds  of 
the  air  are  not  to  be  here  taken  in  the  character  in  which  they 
figured  a  little  while  back. 

The  small  and  humble  beginning  of  great  things  is  a  truth  that 
has  often  been  illustrated  in  the  world's  history.  In  this  respect 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  many  other 
good  things,  and  to  some,  alas  !  that  are  not  good,  notably  to  the 
false  religions. 

Jesus'  last  parable  given  to  these  multitudes  is  taken  from  quite 
38  f  Another  parable  a  different  field  of  human  labour.  The  kingdom 
kin^donfof  heaven'  °^  ^eaven  ™  ^ere  compared  to  leaven  which  a 


is    like    unto   leaven,      woman  "  hid  "  in  three  measures  of  meal,  and1 

which  a  woman    took,  . 

and    hid   in  three      which  leavened  the  whole.    It  is  very  much  to 
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be  feared  that  readers  of  this  parable  are  now 
in  the  same  position  as  to  its  meaning  and  its 
bearings  that  these  hearers  were ;  we  may  be  readers,  but  do 
we  understand  the  lesson  ?  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
chemical  process  here  named  in  a  spiritual  sense  ;  and  in  what  way 
is  human  conduct  concerned  in  such  a  process  ?  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  are  the  true  answers  to  these  questions ;  whilst  the  fact 
that  the  "  whole  "  is  leavened  is  a  result  entirely  contrary  to  that 
set  forth  in  preceding  similes  of  the  workings  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  the  world. 

These  three  measures  of  meal  offer  a  problem  whose  solution 
does  not  seem  very  likely  ever  to  be  arrived  at.  Many  commentators 
expatiate  at  great  length  upon  the  point;  they  give  their  fancy 
free  play,  and  certainly  astonish  us  with  what  can  be  got  out 
of  three  measures  of  meal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
more  cold-natured  and  prosaic  members  of  the  brotherhood  censure 
such  poetic  displays  as  vain  and  unauthorized  expansions  of  Holy 
Writ. 

We  have  seen  Jesus'  own  reason  for  confining  his  address  to 
these  people  to  parables  only.  Our  author 
here  furnishes  us  with  another.  He  declares 
that  it  was  to  fulfil  a  prediction  which  he  here 
SPsf  ThTitU±ghhteibe  gives  ™-  "  T  wil1  °Pen  my  moutl1  in  parables ; 
splk^by^thlfpropheT  *  wil1  utter  tnings  which  have  been  kept  secret 
South'  iiwiSrS5M-mf  from  the  foundation  of  tne  world,"  and  which 
will  utter  things  which  he  asserts  "  was  spoken  by  the  prophet";  but 

have  been  kept   secret  x  > 

from  the  foundation  of  which  on  reference  we  find  the  prophet  certainly 
did  not  speak.  What  the  prophet,  whose  name 
was  Asaph,  the  writer  of  the  seventy-eighth  Psalm,  really  did 
"  speak  "  was,  "  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable;  I  will  utter 
dark  sayings  of  old,  which  we  have  heard  and  known  and  our 
fathers  have  told  us."  And  the  whole  Psalm  is  an  exhortation  to 
the  people  to  give  ear  and  learn.  Such  things  as  these,  Reader, 
greatly  undermine  our  faith  not  only  in  the  accuracy  but  even  in 
the  integrity  of  our  author. 

It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that 
these  four  parables  had  been  "  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world." 

Having  dispersed  this  most  unfortunate  multitude  Jesus  left  the 
36  Then  Jesus  sent  ship  and  came  into  the  house ;  where  his 

17  * 
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the    multitude   away,      disciples  followed  him  to  get  the  tares  of  the 

and     went     into    the 

house :  and  his  disciples      field  parable  unfolded. 

came  unto  him,  saying,  . 

Declare  unto   us   the          In  considering:  the  explication  of  his  parable 

parable  of  the  tares  of        T  r.  .«••.*, 

the  field.  Jesus  here  proceeds  to  give  to  these  disciples, 

37  He  answered  and  .     .  ...  ,  .  , . 

said  unto  them,  He  that  we  feel  something  approaching  to  consternation 
soweth  the  good  seed  is  .,  .  ,  ,,  .,  •..«  .. 

the  Son  of  man;  as  we  think  of  the  amplifications  needed  to 

bring  out  the  real  meaning  of  a  parable.  The  simple  imagery 
of  the  sower  and  his  wheat  and  his  enemy  and  tares  is  here 
expanded  by  Jesus  in  a  truly  disquieting  way.  It  is  alarming 
to  think  that  we  do  not  possess  any  explanation  by  Jesus  of  the 
great  bulk  of  his  parables,  and  have  consequently  to  rely  upon 
mere  human  efforts  for  their  proper  interpretation.  In  such 
circumstances  we  feel,  as  we  own  we  never  felt  before,  the  true 
value  of  learned  theologians. 

The  first  item  in  this  exposition,  that  Jesus  himself  is  the  sower 
of  the  good  seed,  we  see  at  once  to  be  natural  and  appropriate ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  the  exegesis  might  be  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  his  servants  and  followers. 

The  next  declaration,  that  the  field  is  the  world,  is  also  clear  and 
natural;  except  that  during  the  last  three 
worid?hthefigoodis  seed  hundred  years,  since  the  true  constitution  of 
e0tarel  the  Universe  has  been  known,  it  has  been  a 
°f  the  source  of  legitimate  wonder  that  our  tiny 
planet,  out  of  all  the  myriads  of  suns,  planets, 
and  stars  that  fill  space,  should  have  been  such  a  special  subject  of 
interest  to  Jesus.  Some  extremely  broad-minded  men  have  thrown 
out  the  suggestion  that  Jesus'  visit  to  us  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
and  the  sacrifice  he  then  made  for  us,  are  efficacious  for  the  whole 
of  the  other  bodies  in  space — the  "  world  "  in  its  larger  sense — 
presuming  they  are  inhabited.  But  the  suggestion,  like  many 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  solves  a  difficulty  only  by  the  creation  of 
many  fresh  ones. 

The  good  seed  are  "  the  children  of  the  kingdom."  It  is  not 
long  since  we  were  considering  and  lamenting  a  statement  of  Jesus 
that  "  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  outer 
darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  It  is 
thus  clear  that  the  same  phrase  may  be  used  by  Jesus  not  only  in 
different  but  even  in  opposite  senses.  But  we  cannot  be  wrong  in 
taking  the  children  here  spoken  of  to  mean  Christian  believers ; 
leaving  the  distressing  matter  of  their  many  varieties  in  abeyance 
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for  the  time  being.  Much  more  doubt  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  curious  term  "children  of  the  wicked  one."  The  idea  that 
they  are  those  sprites  whom  Jesus  often  cast  out  is  negatived  by 
what  follows,  and  we  are  driven  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that 
human  beings  are  meant  thereby.  Our  race  thus  consists  of  two 
totally  different  kinds  of  seed,  with,  if  we  may  follow  the  analogy, 
an  obvious  incapacity  of  being  changed  into  each  other. 

We  now  come  to  the  main  point.     We  may  remember  that  all 
the  mischief  that  befell  the  sower  and  his  field 

39  The    enemy    that  „  ,,        „  ,-,,-,        -,      -, 

sowed  them  is  the  devil;      arose  trom  the  tact  that   he  had  an  enemy. 

the  harvest  is  the  end         A      ,  »    ,         .,    .     .       ,,  .    ,       ..    T  , 

of  the  world ;  and  the  And  mourntul  as  it  is  to  think  or,  J  esus  has  a 
great  enemy,  too — the  devil.  But  there  is 
this  vital  difference  in  the  two  cases.  It  was  whilst  men  slept  that 
the  sower's  enemy  came  and  spoilt  his  field.  Had  the  sower  known 
of  his  enemy's  intention,  he  and  his  servants  would  have  watched 
and  captured  him ;  procured  his  punishment ;  and  thus  also  saved 
his  field  and  his  wheat  from  damage. 

But  Jesus  is  quite  aware  of  and  witnesses  the  devil's  proceedings. 
From  some  cause  not  humanly  conceivable  Jesus  quietly  watches 
the  devil  work  all  his  mischief  without  interruption.  Instead  of 
arresting  the  wicked  one,  and  staying  once  and  for  all  his  nefarious 
deeds,  Jesus  suffers  him  to  proceed,  with  the  disastrous  results  we 
see  described. 

It  is  not  needful  here  to  dwell  upon  this  very  painful  subject.  It 
is  possible  to  hope  the  wicked  one  may  some  time  be  stayed.  But 
we  see  little  to  rest  hope  upon.  To  sow  tares  amongst  Jesus'  seed 
is  not  the  first  mischief  of  the  kind  this  same  enemy  has  effected. 
Thousands  of  years  before  the  time  Jesus  spoke  this  parable,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  our  race,  the  devil  was  permitted  to  totally  spoil 
a  most  lovely  paradise,  and  bring  down  our  species  from  its  high 
estate.  There  seems,  therefore,  but  little  to  lead  us  to  expect  that 
evil  may  soon  be  stayed  at  its  source.  From  this  we  learn  yet  once 
again  that  the  example  of  Jesus  is  often  eminently  and  entirely 
unsuitable  for  human  imitation. 

The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world.  This  part  of  the  simile  is 
very  difficult  of  application.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  tolerable 
correspondence  between  the  human  race  and  a  wheat-field  in  this 
regard.  All  the  wheat  is  sown  at  the  same  time;  is  all  of  the 
same  age  ;  and  is  all  cut  down  together.  With  mankind  the  case 
is  altogether  different.  The  angel  of  death  conducts  his  work 
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amongst  us  not  with  a  sickle — save  in  such  things  as  earthquakes, 
shipwrecks,  and  battle-fields — but  by  a  touch  of  his  finger  of  here 
one  and  there  one.  Sometimes  he  picks  out  a  child;  sometimes  a 
youth ;  sometimes  a  ripened  man  or  woman ;  and  sometimes  an 
aged,  faded,  or  drooping  one ;  his  operations  bearing  upon  the  whole 
a  striking  want  of  resemblance  to  what  could  properly  be  considered 
harvesting. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  simile  can  with  any  degree  of 
appropriateness  be  figured,  is  to  think  of  the  grand  total  of  the 
human  race  as  reserved  for  final  assortment  until  the  end  of  our 
species  and  of  the  world.  We  have  already  remarked  upon  the 
jumble  which  Christianity  makes  of  this  subject.  The  passage  of 
each  individual  at  death  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  and  the  postponement 
of  adjudication  to  one  great  day  of  judgment,  are  set  forth  with 
delightful  impartiality.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  emotional 
advantages  of  the  former  theory,  enabling  us  to  think  of  our 
departed  ones,  especially  our  children,  as  having  passed  into  and 
now  being  in  heaven,  are  so  great,  it  offers  such  a  means  of 
appeal  to  the  tenderest  of  human  feelings,  that  it  has  for  practical 
purposes  overborne  the  other  and  more  imposing  theory.  And 
with  that  strange  capacity  for  looking  upon  one  side  of  a  doctrine 
only,  so  characteristic  of  pieties  of  all  kinds,  the  acceleration  of  the 
misery  of  those  who  have  not  gone  to  heaven  is  never  thought  of. 
The  appalling  reflection  that  our  departed  friends  have  already 
begun  their  eternal  round  of  suffering  is  never — and  wisely  so — 
dwelt  upon. 

The  reapers  are  the  angels.  It  seems  to  be  universally  assumed 
that  good  angels,  the  angels  of  heaven  alone,  are  here  meant; 
indeed  Jesus  distinctly  states  this.  It  must,  however,  surely  be  a 
very  painful  task,  upon  the  whole,  to  those  angels  of  light.  The 
bundling  and  burning  of  human  beings  must  be  a  fearful  thing 
to  those  bright  essences ;  enough,  one  would  think,  to  mar  their 
joy  for  ages  after  the  event,  if  not,  indeed,  to  sadden  them  for 
evermore. 

There  is,  too,  something  rather  humbling  in  thinking  of  heaven's 
angels  gathering  Satan's  crops ;  and  we  are  unable  to  see  why 
Satan's  own  angels  should  not  have  attended  to  their  own  harvestings 
and  carried  their  own  sheaves  into  that  "furnace  of  fire"  which 
they  will,  we  understand,  remain  in  charge  of  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  heartrending  picture  set  before  ns  in  these  verses  is  all 
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40  As  therefore  the  the  outcome  of  the  permission  accorded  to 
Sune^n^the^erso  Satan  to  sow  his  tares.  We  thus  see  that 
thfsworid.intheeniof  human  wisdom  and  good  sense  can  bear  no 
simU1  sencf^forth  "hS  resemblance  to  celestial  good  sense  and  wisdom. 

The   passing  by  of   the  humanly  -wise  and 

P^ent "  in  favour  of  babes  is  thus  accounted 
d042Tndsyh;aiicastthem  for'  The  declaration  that  Jehovah's  ways  are 
there^hau^be  w»8in ''  not  as  our  wavs  comes  to  us  with  crushing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.  force  as  we  think  of  these  verses  and  this 

parable.  And  if  we  ask  ourselves  if  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  assimilate  human  wisdom  to  heavenly  the 
answer  seems  very  doubtful.  We  do  not  think  the  sane  human 
intellect  could  ever  be  trained  to  watch  the  deliberate  sowing 
of  tares  with  composure.  Our  conclusion  therefore  is,  that 
though  in  matters  pertaining  to  another  world  we  must  accept 
what  heaven  tells  us,  it  is  better  to,  indeed  we  must,  in  matters 
appertaining  to  this  world,  continue  to  follow  that  human  wisdom 
which  has  in  such  matters  been  repeatedly  proved  to  be  a  far  better 
illuminant  than  any  of  the  many  celestial  candles. 

Having  thus   disposed  of    the  devil's  harvest,  Jesus  contrasts 

therewith  the  fate  of  the  children  of  the 
rightemsnshineaforthal  kingdom.  Very  few  words  indeed  suffice 
fSS'lftJ^SE  ^  that  purpose.  They  are  to  "shine 
Shear!  tO  *"**'  let  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 

Father."  This  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
subject  to  dwell  upon ;  and  we  would  fain  have  had  three  verses 
also  concerning  it  to  reflect  upon.  But  the  exceeding  paucity 
of  Jesus'  references  to  the  Christian  paradise  has  puzzled  men  ever 
since,  nor  can  any  of  the  ingenious  theories  started  to  account  for 
it  be  regarded  as  having  done  so.  It  would  have  been  most 
pleasant  to  have  had  a  glimpse  as  to  what  awaits  the  elect  of  our 
race.  What  awaits  the  non-elect  is  as  clear  as  it  can  be.  No  veil 
is  thrown  over  that.  It  is  a  furnace  of  fire  ;  and  a  human  being 
placed  therein  is  a  picture  we  can  realize,  if  disposed  to  do  so,  with 
horrible  exactness,  But  human  beings  shining  forth  as  the  sun 
gives  us  no  impression  whatever,  except  that  of  a  huge  but  most 
insipid  and  unsuccessful  metaphor. 

We  should  not,  Reader,  be  faithful  to  the  prime  purpose  of  this 
work,  if  before  leaving  this  parable  and  its  explanation,  we  did  not 
unburden  our  mind  by  saying  that  if  this  cumbersome,  tedious, 
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and,  on  the  whole,  most  inappropriate  allegory  had  been  dispensed 
with  altogether,  and  the  plain  speech  which  so  grave  a  subject 
merited,  been  used,  half  the  words  here  spoken  by  Jesus  might 
have  given  us  a  clear,  specific,  and  tenfold  more  impressive  notion 
of  the  two  destinies  he  has  in  store  for  the  human  race,  and  the 
cause  and  reasons  thereof. 

Jesus  not  only  gives  the  disciples  an  explanation  of  a  former 

parable,  but  also  adds  three  new  ones.     We 

44  f  Again,  the  king-     shall  say  but  a  few  words  concerning  these. 

dom  of  heaven  is    like  *  . 

unto  treasure  hid  in  a      Allegories,  after  a  time,  become  inexpressibly 

field  ;  the  which  when 

a  man  hath  found,  he       wearisome. 

thereof  goeth  and  selieth          In   the   first   of    these   three    parables   the 

all  that  he  hath,    and       ,  .        ,  „    ,  .  -,     , 

buyeth  that  field,  kingdom  of   heaven  is   compared  to   treasure 

hid  in  a  field — presumably  for  the  sake  of 
safety.  In  days  before  banks,  safes,  and  other  modern  methods 
of  dealing  with  valuables  were  known,  this  was  not  an  uncommon 
practice  ;  and  curious  methods  of  hiding  money  still  exist  in  very 
out-of-the-way  country  places.  A  man,  not  the  owner  and  hider 
of  the  treasure,  discovers  it,  and  hideth  it  afresh;  apparently  in 
the  same  field,  though  the  reason  for  so  doing  is  not  obvious. 
Having  done  this,  he  goes  and  sells  all  he  has  to  buy  this  field, 
evidently  with  the  view  that  it  is  likely  to  contain  other  secreted 
valuables,  a  view  which  may  prove  very  misleading.  It  is  entirely 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  a  parable  like  this.  The 
method  of  acquiring  treasure  here  laid  down  is  certainly  of  very 
questionable  morality. 

The  next  parable  Jesus  gives  is  a  far  better  one  in  every  way. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  here  likened  to  a 

45  f  Again,  the  king-      pearl  merchant  who,  finding  a  pearl  of  great 

dom  of  heaven  is  like  '  .      A         .          7 

unto  a  merchant  man,      price,  sold  all  he  had  to  buy  it.     It  is  evident 

46  who,  when  he  had      even  to  the  extremest  sceptic  that  if  there  be 

found  one  pearl  of  great  ,         .,.  - .    ,  . ,     ,      ^     -j        j        , 

price,  went  and  sold  all      such  a  thing  as  religious  truth,  to  find  and  get 
it.a  it  is  an  object  whose  importance  simply  dwarfs 

all  other  pursuits.  Granting  the  two  premises 
that  there  is  a  true  religion  and  that  we  have  the  power  to 
discover  it  with  certainty,  the  most  impassioned  rhetoric  that  ever 
issued  from  a  pulpit  does  not  exaggerate,  indeed  does  not  half  do 
justice  to,  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  search  for  religious 
truth  as  compared  with  any  other  or  with  all  other  objects  of 
human  thought.  It  is  not  the  validity  of  the  deduction  therefrom, 
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but  the  shakiness  of  the  two  premises  that  renders  religion  such  a 
subordinate  matter  with  most  men.  For  it  is  palpable  that  to 
obtain  the  true  religious  faith,  even  at  the  cost  of  all  we  possess, 
which  are  absolute  trifles  in  comparison,  at  the  cost  of  martyrdom, 
or  at  any  other  conceivable  human  cost,  is  a  fabulously  lucrative 
transaction. 

But  it  is  in  religion,  and  in  that  only,  that  such  a  line  of  conduct 
is  to  be  recommended.  In  its  natural  bearings  the  action  of  this 
pearl  merchant  was  daring,  if  not  rash.  Men  of  a  speculative  dis- 
position sometimes  adopt  such  a  course ;  sometimes  meeting  with 
brilliant  success,  but  oftener  with  ruin.  Endless  wise  sayings  warn 
us  not  to  place  our  all  in  a  single  venture. 

In  these  latter  ages  the  sacrifice  of  all  other  things  for  religion's 
sake  is  a  principle  that  has  been  greatly  modified,  if  not  superseded. 
The  literal  abnegation  of  all  worldly  things  for  Christ  was  the  early, 
and  was  long,  the  Christian  ideal.  Christian  monasteries  and  con- 
vents still,  indeed,  exist,  and  the  majority  of  Jesus'  priests  still  im- 
molate some  of  the  most  powerful  of  human  feelings  for  their 
master's  sake.  But  the  generally  current  Christian  theory  and 
practice  are  that  the  good  things  of  this  world  are  combinable  with 
the  good  things  of  the  next.  Hence  staunch  Christians  are  to  be 
seen  keenly  pursuing  wealth,  pleasure,  and  other  things  precisely 
as  the  non-elect  do.  Such  a  view  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  many 
things  that  shows  us  how  curious  an  adaptation  of  original 
Christianity  the  current  type  in  many  respects  is. 

This  present  set  of  parables  is  brought  to  a  close  by,  perhaps,  the 
most  singular  of  them  all.  The  kingdom  of 
dom  of  heaven  6is  Sfe  heaven  is  declared  to  resemble  a  net  thrown 
rn?oaThethserSand  into  the  sea,  which  brings  to  land  "  fish  of 
^48ewhich when itwts  every  kind."  The  contents  are  then  examined 
Shand  and  sorted ;  the  good  kept,  and  the  bad  thrown 
ebad  awav-  To  follow  the  usual  method  of  parable 
away-  exposition  we  have  here  the  sea,  the  net,  the 

good  fish,  the  bad  fish,  and  the  sorters  to  be  dealt  with.  But  we 
shall  say  a  few  words  about  the  fish  only. 

As  if  wheat  and  tares,  sheep  and  goats,  were  not  enough,  our  poor 
race  is  now  likened  to  good  fish  and  bad  fish.  It  must  be  owned 
that  there  is  something  humorous  in  thinking  of  their  Creator 
terming  some  of  his  marine  productions  "  bad."  Still,  many  of  the 
strange  denizens  of  the  deep  are  such  peculiar  types  of  animated 
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nature  both  in  appearance  and  in  other  respects  that  the  reproach 
cannot  well  be  gainsaid. 

Well,  after  all,  Reader,  wheat  and  tares,  sheep  and  goats,  good 
fish  and  bad  fish  are  what  they  are  by  nature  ;  and  have  had  no 
hand  or  part  in  making  themselves.  Nor  is  a  transformation 
possible  to  them.  Even  so  is  it  with  men,  considered  as  believers 
and  unbelievers,  according  to  one  of  the  two  schools  of  theology 
into  which  on  this  vital  point  Christianity  is  divided  ;  and  which 
may  well  appeal  to  all  these  parables  in  support  of  its  theory. 

From  a  purely  natural  standpoint,  such  a  bisection  of  the  human 
race  is  unworthy  of  consideration.  The  drawing  of  such  an 
imaginary  line  of  demarcation  amongst  the  complicated  phenomena 
of  human  nature  does  religious  founders  little  credit.  Good  and  bad 
men  exist  in  imagination  only  ;  and  from  the  best  men  to  the  worst 
the  gradations  are  infinite.  The  obvious  fact  that  in  any  conceivable 
severance  of  mankind  into  two  sections  there  would  be  little  to 
choose  between  those  nearest  to  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  dividing 
line,  has  led  to  the  theory  that  individual  treatment  in  heaven  and 
in  hell  may  be  adapted  to  accord  therewith.  It  would  have  been 
all  very  well  if  Jesus  had  said  this  himself.  It  is  but  tame  work 
attempting  to  supply  what  he  omitted. 

Besides,  though  the  marked  silence  of  Jesus  about  his  paradise 
and  the  palpable  fact  that  amongst  the  human  beings  who  get  there, 
there  must  be  the  same  infinitude  of  variety  in  merit  and  worth 
noticeable  whilst  they  are  here,  may  leave  room  for  picturing  a 
graduated  heaven,  we  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  much  gradation 
in  being  thrust  by  angels  into  a  furnace  of  fire. 

The  first  two  of  these  verses  are  merely  a  repetition.    In  the  third 

Jesus  asks  the  disciples  if  they  have  understood 
49  So  shall  it  be   at         ,.  ,.  ,.  .  r    T 

the  end  of  the  world  :      all  these  things.     As  Jesus  knew  the  thoughts 

the    angels  shall  come          „  ,  ,  ,  .      .    ,  ,       ,  .,  .   ,, 

forth,   and   sever  the      of  these  disciples  just  as  he  knew  those  of  the 

wicked  from  among  the        -r,,       .  -.       /.  i         1  1  •  i  • 

just.  Pharisees  and  01  every  one  else,  this  question 

inS  thel  furnacTof  'fir™      could  not  be  asked  f  or  the  sake  of  information. 


gnngoe  The   disciples  replied   that  they   had   under- 

51  Jesus    saith    unto 


them,   Have  ye  under- 

Of 


Lord-  say  as  much,  it  is  for  every  man  to  testify  for 

himself.  In  any  of  the  better  senses  of  the  word  understood,  we 
have  no  option,  Header,  but  to  place  ourselves  with  the  great  multi- 
tudes, who,  as  we  know,  heard,  but  did  not  understand. 
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Not  that  these  parables  present  any  difficulty  in  any  of  their  out- 
ward  aspects.  In  that  sense  they  are  simple  enough ;  they  might  be 
placed  in  a  book  for  young  children.  Nor  do  the  elucidations  given 
of  two  of  them  by  Jesus  raise  any  difficulty,  except  the  incon- 
gruities inherent  in  such  a  mode  of  teaching  ;  incongruities  which, 
in  books  of  fables  and  allegories,  often  render  the  "moral"  or 
explanation  appended  so  ludicrous.  It  is  impossible  for  the  most 
accomplished  fabulist  to  compare  man  to  a  vegetable  or  even  to  an 
animal  without  the  nonsensical  parts  of  the  simile  being  far  more 
conspicuous  than  its  "point."  It  is  this  that  has  banished,  and 
justly  banished,  such  a  mode  of  teaching  moral  and  immoral  lessons 
from  modern  thought,  and  relegated  books  of  fables  to  the  topmost 
shelves  of  our  libraries. 

The  sense  in  which  we  fail  to  truly  understand  these  parables  is 
that  .though  the  kingdom,  of  heaven  is  therein  compared  to  a 
number  of  things,  we  are  not  carrying  away  with  us  one  single  clear 
idea  of  what  that  kingdom  is  really  like ;  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  based ;  or  of  the  modes  in  which  it  really  works  amongst  men. 
That  the  devil  is  the  fons  et  origo  of  all  evil  and  all  mischief,  and 
that  Jesus  refrains  from  suppressing  him,  is  the  one  and  only  cer- 
tain lesson  we  feel  to  be  taking  away  with  us  from  these  parables. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  something  is  here  left  out ;  this  "  there- 
fore "  does  not  in  any  way  connect  the 

52  Then  said  he  unto        i*      •    i     >  -,i          r    j.     T  j 

them,  Therefore  every  disciples  answer  with  what  Jesus  proceeds 
to  state.  This  verse  is  a  very  obscure  one 
altogether.  What  is  meant  by  a  "scribe 
instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  even 

treasure  tfm^  new  and  commentators  do  not  know,  as  the  irrelevant 
matter  they  offer  in  place  of  an  intelligible 

explanation  clearly  shows.     That  Jesus'  own  treasure  combined 

both  new  things  and  old  is  very  evident. 

After  finishing  these  parables  Jesus  left  the  district  and 
proceeded  to  his  "own  country,"  by  which 
**  is  understood  that  Nazareth  is  meant.  We 

tnus  see  that  b^  "  Ms  own  c%  "  Capernaum  is 
meant ;  by  "  his  own  country "  Nazareth. 
Presuming  that  the  sea-side  where  these  parables  were  delivered 
was  the  shore  of  Lake  Tiberias,  the  distance  to  Nazareth  would  be 
some  twenty  miles.  It  seems  very  probable  that  this  return  of 
Jesus  to  Nazareth  had  some  connexion  with  the  visit  of  his  mother 
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and  brethren,  and  with  what  they  desired  to  "speak  with  him" 
about.  It  was  not  more  than  twelve  months  or  two  years  at  most 
since  he  previously  left  Nazareth  and  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum. 
The  suggestion  of  certain  sentimental  commentators  that  Jesus 
yearned  to  see  his  old  home  and  be  amongst  his  own  again  hardly 
seems  an  adequate  reason,  inasmuch  as  his  mother  and  his  brethren 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  just  come  to  see  him.  This  visit  and  Jesus' 
return  to  Nazareth  had  manifestly  some  personal  or  domestic 
origin. 

Whilst  at  Nazareth,  Jesus  went  on  the  Sabbath  into  the  syna- 
gogue and  tauarht  those  present,  and  astonished 

54  And  when  he  was       °   °  .  °       .  x  .     ,  .  .    , 

come    into    his    own      them  with  his  wisdom  and  with,  nis  mignty 

country,  he  taught  them      .     TT  .  ,,  .   ,.,     ,, 

in  their  synagogue,  in-      works.     Unless   we   suppose   that,  like   other 

somuch  that  they  were  ,  ,  ,  -i     , 

astonished,   and   said,      teachers  and  preachers,  Jesus  gave  in  substance 

Whence  hath  this  man       ,1  ,    ,-1       j-jv          j.     i  •   *.!.,»  j 

this  wisdom,  and  these  the  same  matter  at  the  different  places  visited, 
this  wisdom  is  now  lost  to  us.  These  mighty 
works,  too,  are  unrecorded;  our  author,  however,  adds  below  that 
they  were  "not  many."  The  next  Gospel  assures  us  that  "He 
could  there  do  no  mighty  work,"  save  the  healing  of  a  few  sick 
folk. 

The  astonishment  of  these  Nazarenes  expressed  itself  by  their 
asking  each  other,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
is  son  ?  "  and  other  questions.  In  a  place  like 
j£mes?  Nazareth  people  would  all  know  each  other ; 
and  Judas?and  Simon'  an(*  it  is  evident  that  these  people  knew  Jesus 
and  his  family  very  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jesus,  altogether  apart  from  supernaturalism,  would  know  these 
people  intimately  also.  He  had  lived  thirty  years  amongst  them, 
and  the  avocation  of  a  carpenter  is  one  that,  more  than  most  other 
occupations,  brings  a  person  into  contact  with  others. 

"  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ? "  How  entirely  mistaken 
these  people  were  in  this  supposition  we,  of  course,  now  well  know. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  fell  into  this  mistake.  Jesus  was 
the  son  of  the  carpenter's  wife ;  and  there  was  evidently  nothing 
known  to  these  people  to  warrant  them  in  supposing  him  to  be  other 
than  the  carpenter's  son  also. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  from  these  Gospels  that  outwardly  Jesus 
did  not  differ  in  appearance  from  other  men.  Those  aureoles  we 
see  in  paintings  round  the  head  of  Jesus  are  not  taken  even  from 
these  Gospels,  but  from  that  pious  fancy  which  has  woven  so  many 
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other  kinds  of  aureole  around  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  and  around 
other  religious  founders  also. 

Most  Gospel  readers  will  feel  regret  that  our  author  does  not 
spare  a  word  or  two  —  even  if  only  to  state  if  he  were  at  this  time 
living  or  dead  —  concerning  the  worthy  carpenter  whose  two 
genealogies  are  now  recognized  as  one  of  our  permanently  insoluble 
problems. 

The  many  strange  vicissitudes  of  Royal  families  have  seldom 
offered  us  a  more  striking  instance  than  that  shown  in  the  case  of 
Joseph.  The  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Israel  had  become  a 
simple  village  carpenter.  In  these  democratic  ages  the  contrast 
between  kings  and  carpenters  is  not  regarded  as  it  was  once 
regarded  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  think  that  the  true  order 
of  precedence  is,  carpenters  —  kings.  Besides,  the  kings  of  Israel 
were,  as  we  know,  given  as  a  punishment,  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
fulfil  that  object.  So  regarded,  it  becomes  possible  to  look  upon 
Joseph's  non-occupation  of  his  throne  in  a  very  favourable  light. 

It  appears  that  Jesus  had  four  brothers,  James,  Joses,  Simon, 
and  Judas. 

"  And  his  sisters."  "  Are  they  not  all  with  us  ?  "  The  number  of 
Jesus'  sisters  is  not  stated.  How  we  seem  to 

56  And  his  sisters,  are  •         JT  •        .1  r*  i  j_-          t       TJ    • 

thpy  not  all  with  us?      miss  them  in  these  Gospel  narratives  !     It  is 


S      not  possible  for  any  one,  Reader,  to  have  less 
sympathy  than  we  have  with  the  sneers  some 
of  the  older  sceptics  were  so  fond  of.     But  we  are  bound  to  own 
that  we  should  have  better  liked  what  we  read  of  Lazarus'  sisters 
to  have  been  recorded  of  Jesus'  own.     It  is,  however,  possible  that 
when  Jesus  died  they  were  still  but  young  girls  ;  though  the  way 
in  which  they  are  here  spoken  of  does  not  give  us  that  impression. 
How   prejudicial    familiarity  is  to  every  kind  of  halo  is  well 
known.     Intimacy  may  strengthen  esteem  and 

57  And  they  were  of-  J          J  .  * 

fended  in  him.     But      personal  attachment,  but  it  is  destructive  of  all 

Jesus  said  unto  them,  A         .  .  .,  m,  .   . 

prophet  is  not  without     the  more  romantic  attributes.      I  he  essential 

honour,  save  in  his  own  ...  /.      ,  ••  .        .        ,-.  ,         » 

country,  and  in  his  own  requisite  of  hero-worship  is  the  want  of 
personal  acquaintance.  This  is  the  reason 
why  posterity  regards  the  great  dead  so  markedly  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  their  contemporaries  looked  upon  them. 
Nor  is  this  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  deeds  of  great  men  were 
in  their  lifetime  regarded  as  of  a  disputable  nature.  It  equally 
applies  to  non-disputable  things.  A  great  poem  or  a  great  oratono 
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carries  its  merit  on  the  face  of  it ;  and  that  merit  is  as  discoverable 
at  first  as  ever  it  can  be.  But  the  poet  and  the  musician  must  die 
to  be  unreservedly  applauded. 

According  to  this  verse  their  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  of  his 
very  ordinary  surroundings,  blinded  these  Nazarenes  not  only 
to  wisdom  but  even  to  mighty  works  also.  "  They  were  offended 
in  him."  As  regards  wisdom,  it  is  only  too  true,  Reader, 
that  real  wisdom  has  often  given  deep  offence.  Before  the  time  of 
Jesus  many  men  had  paid  for  their  wisdom  with  their  lives. 

But  to  be  offended  with  mighty  works,  if  good  works,  is  not 
intelligible.  We  read  some  time  back  of  a  certain  "  mighty  "  work 
which  Jesus  performed,  which  gave,  and  justly  gave,  great  offence, 
and  led  those  who  witnessed  it  to  request  him  to  take  his  departure. 
But  the  more  usual  recorded  works  of  Jesus,  the  opening  of  blind 
eyes,  deaf  ears,  and  cleansing  of  lepers,  could  not  possibly  give 
offence,  one  would  think,  to  any  one.  The  non-appreciation  of  such 
works  by  spectators  and  subjects  can  only  be  explained  by  a  resort 
to  some  supposition  of  an  agency  similar  to  that  which  caused  the 
multitudes  on  the  shore  not  to  understand  the  parables.  The 
two-fold  source  of  miracle  power  might  make  men  doubt  many 
specimens  of  that  power,  but  could  scarcely  make  them  offended 
with  the  purely  good  ones. 

In  what  way  these  frequenters  of  the  synagogue  gave  expression 
to  their  offended  feelings  we  do  not  know.  But  we  have  Jesus' 
reply.  He  declared  that  "  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in 
his  own  country  and  in  his  own  house."  This  is  said  to  have  been 
a  proverb  current  at  the  time ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  based  on  the 
experience  of  many  prophets.  Taking  the  word  prophets  in  its 
usual  sense,  we  are  not  so  much  surprised  they  did  not  meet  with 
any  honour  in  their  own  locality  as  that  they  met  with  any  anywhere 
else.  For  of  prophecy  and  of  prophets  regarded  as  predictions 
and  predictors,  we  have  the  very  worst  possible  opinion.  If  future 
events  can  be  foreseen,  they  are  fixed  and  must  be  fulfilled.  As  a 
belief,  this  is  about  the  worst  men  can  entertain ;  but  happily  they 
can  only  entertain  it  very  loosely.  Men  will  try  to  mould  the 
future,  profess  what  they  will.  But  the  belief  is  none  the  less 
harmful.  This  belief  prophecy  professes  to  turn  into  knowledge ; 
fate  is  thus  fixed  beyond  all  escape  or  recall.  The  massacre  of  the 
little  Bethlehemites,  for  example,  was  predicted :  it  had  to  be  ful 
filled.  Nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  could  evade  it. 
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But  bad  as  prophecy  is,  prophets  are  still  worse.  A  fixed  future 
is  bad  enough;  but  a  clear  knowledge  of  it,  even  though  it  be 
unalterable,  would  have  its  redeeming  features.  But  this,  all 
prophets — except  the  rash  and  obviously  false  ones  who  fix  dates 
and  speak  clearly,  and  so  get  into  trouble — take  good  care  not 
to  impart.  They  foresee  this  fixed  future,  but  impart  it  to  us 
in  enigmas  only ;  an  arrangement  that  simply  combines  every 
conceivable  disadvantage. 

Jesus  thus  inferentially  contrasts  the  honour  he  had  met  with 
elsewhere  with  the  want  of  it  shown  by  his  own  country  and  his 
own  house.  When  we  call  to  mind  the  terrible  woes  he  had  already 
denounced  against  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  where 
most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done,  on  this  self-same  ground 
that  those  mighty  works  had  failed  to  impress  and  to  be  honoured 
by  these  peoples,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  the 
contrast. 

"  And  in  his  own  house."  A  ray  of  light  here  falls  upon  a 
singularly  painful  subject.  Jesus'  admission  that  he  was  without 
honour  in  his  own  house  we  find  practically  exemplified  else- 
where. The  fact  that  those  who  knew  him  best  did  not  believe 
in  Jesus  is  by  far  the  most  significant  and  most  important  fact 
disclosed  in  these  Gospels. 

That  those  who  had  known  and  been  with  him  during  the  many 
years  that  to  us  are  a  blank,  and  who  were  united  to  him  by 
the  closest  and  tenderest  ties  did  not  believe  in  Jesus  is  indeed 
a  portent.  One  would  have  thought  these  brethren  and  sisters 
would  have  gloried  in  the  angels'  visits  and  other  wonders  that 
surrounded  the  nativity,  and  that  they  would  have  loved  to  talk 
of  them  with  Jesus.  It  almost  seems  as  though  those  marvels 
were  known  to  the  writers  of  this  and  the  third  Gospel  only ;  for 
neither  Jesus  nor  any  one  else  ever  names  them  or  alludes  to  them 
in  any  way. 

Not  less  strange  was  Jesus'  attitude  to  his  brethren  and 
sisters  in  return.  It  is  clear  he  did  not  work  upon  their 
hearts  and  draw  them  to  him.  That  sovereign  grace  which, 
without  any  effort  on  Saul's  part,  converted  that  virulent  and 
raging  Pharisee  into  a  vehement  and  enthusiastic  disciple,  and 
which  had  cast  seven  devils  out  of  Mary  Magdalene,  was  not 
vouchsafed  by  Jesus  to  his  own  brethren  and  sisters,  to  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him, 
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Those  very  unpleasant  questions,  "  Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who 
are  my  brethren  ?  "  and  the  reply  given  to  them  by  Jesus  himself 
that  his  disciples  are  his  mother,  and  sisters,  and  brethren,  seem  to 
some  extent  explained  in  this  present  verse.  With  his  brethren 
more  particularly,  the  relationship  was  not  indifference  but 
estrangement.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  we  have  some  very  bitter 
remarks  that  passed  between  them  and  Jesus  recorded. 

In  the  next  Gospel  we  read,  speaking  of  the  present  incident, 

"  He  could  there  do  no  mighty  work,  save  that 

manyAnmightydi<U>?ks      ^e  ^a^  ^is  Dan(*s  upon  a  few  sick  folk  and  healed 

there  because  of  their      them."    It  seems  clear  from  the  case  of  the  two 

unbelief. 

blind  men  and  other  instances,  that  for  the 
effective  working  of  a  miracle  there  needs  sympathy  and  rapport 
between  operator  and  subject ;  though  the  validity  of  such  vehicles 
as  aprons  and  handkerchiefs  for  the  conveyance  of  "  virtue  "  seems 
not  easy  to  reconcile  with  this  view.  And  for  the  working  of 
punitive  miracles,  like  that  of  Peter  upon  Sapphira  and  her  husband, 
there  is  obviously  no  need  of  sympathy  between  operator  and 
victim. 

Whatever  be  the  explanation,  we  read  that  Jesus  "could  do  no 
mighty  work "  in  Nazareth.  When  we  think  of  the  calamitous 
consequences  to  the  people  of  Capernaum,  of  Chorazin,  and 
Bethsaida,  of  the  mighty  works  which  Jesus  had  been  able  to 
achieve  there,  the  people  of  Nazareth  seem  to  have  been  most  for- 
tunate in  this  respect. 

In  the  second  Gospel  version  of  the  saying  of  Jesus  that  a  prophet 
is  not  without  honour  save  in  his  own  country  and  in  his  own  house, 
there  is  the  significant  addition  of  "  and  among  his  own  kin."  We 
also  there  read  that  Jesus  "  marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief." 
Let  us  hope  his  astonishment  at  the  unbelief  of  his  own  kin  and  of 
the  Nazarenes  did  not  imply  the  fearful  resentment  that  awaited 
the  unbelief  of  the  people  of  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida. 
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MATTHEW   XIV. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
1.  Herod's  opinion  of 
Christ.  3  Wherefore 
John  Baptist  was  be- 
headed. 13  Jesus  de- 
parteth  into  a  desert 
place:  15  where  he 
jeedethfive  thousand 
men  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes :  he 
walketh  on  the  sea  to 
his  disciples  j  34  and 
landing  at  Genne- 
saret,  healeth  the  sick 
by  the  touch  of  the 
hem  of  his  garment. 
1  At  that  time  Herod 
the  tetrarch  heard  of  the 
fame  of  Jesus. 

2.  And  said  unto  his 
servants,  This  is  John 
the  Baptist :  he  is  risen 
from  the  dead ;  and 
therefore  mighty  works 
do  shew  forth  them« 
selves  in  him. 


THE  Herod  here  named  was  a  son  of  that  Herod  who  some  thirty- 
two  years  ago  had  sent  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem 
to  find  Jesns  when  an  infant.  He  was  the 
ruler  of  Galilee  and  some  adjacent  districts. 
As  a  Nazarene,  Jesus  was  thus  a  "subject"  of 
his. 

The  courage  of  John  in  accosting  Herod  and 
denouncing  his  crimes  was  deserving  of  great 
praise.  It  seems  singular  he  did  not  take  the 
opportunity  of  telling  Herod  the  great  news 
that  the  king  of  heaven  was  resident  in  his 
dominions ;  and  that  he,  John,  was  in  the 
world  as  Jesus'  herald  merely.  Hence  when, 
after  John's  death,  the  fame  and  works  of 
Jesus  reached  Herod's  ears  he  ascribed  them 
to  an  entirely  wrong  cause.  We  read  in  the 

next  Gospel  that  Herod  heard  John  gladly.     It  is  v$ry  strange  John 

did  not  tell  him  all  about  Jesus. 

In  the  account  of  John's  death  given  by  the  great  Jewish 
historian  who  wrote  about  the  same  time 
our  author  is  usually  considered  to  have  written 
this  Gospel,  a  different  reason  is  assigned 
therefor.  But  it  is  not  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  two  accounts  are  contradictory  or 
exclude  each  other  ;  it  is  a  case  in  which  both 

reasons  may  have  been  true. 

We  thus  see  that  even  in  these  Oriental  tyrannies  popular  opinion 
counted  for  something.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  know  how  the  multitude  received 
John's  death. 

Rash  vows  and  their  consequences  figure 
greatly  in  Eastern  history.  A  well-known 
Biblical  story  tells  us  how  a  notable  Israelite 
sacrificed  even  his  own  daughter  in  pursuance 
of  a  hasty  vow.  That  oaths  or  vows  which  in- 
volve something  wrong  and  wicked  should  be 
broken  rather  than  kept  seems  so  obvious,  that 

18 


3  IF  For   Herod   had 
laid  hold  on  John,  and 
bound  him,  and  put  him 
in  prison  for  Herodias' 
•ake,  his  brother  Philip's 
wife. 

4  Por  John  said  unto 
him,  It  is  not  lawful  for 
thee  to  have  her. 


6  And  when  he  would 
have  put  him  to  death 
he  feared  the  multitude, 
because  they  counted 
him  as  a  prophet. 

6  But  when  Herod's 
birthday  was  kept,  the 
daughter    of    Herodias 
danced  before  them,  and 
pleased  Herod. 

7  Whereupon  he  pro- 
mised with  an  oath  to 
give  her  whatsoever  she 
would  ask. 

8  And  she,  being  be- 
fore  instructed  of  her 
mother,  said,  Give  me 
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here    John    Baptist's      ft  {a  extraordinary  how  the  contrary  can  even 

head  in  a  charger.  » 

9  And  the  king  was      have  been  entertained.     When  a  man  vows  to 

sorry:  nevertheless  for  •,.-,..  ,,    ,., 

the  oath's   sake,  and      do  wrong  he  places  himself  in  a  small  dilemma 

them   which    sat  with  „       .  .  .  ni 

him  at  meat,  he  com-  certainly,  but  one  out  ot  which  a  very  small 
manded  it  to  be  given  o  -i  i  t 1  m 

her.  amount  of  good  sense   shows   the  way.      lo 

choose  the  bigger  of  two  evils  instead  of  the  less,  is  to  abase  our 
reason. 

The  woman's  malice  must  have  been  very  strong  to  impel  her 
to  prefer  John's  head  to  the  many  things  the  opportunity  offered. 
With  ignoble  natures  the  gratification  of  revenge  seems  a  delight 
outweighing  not  only  all  gratifications  of  the  better  human  feelings, 
but  even  the  gratification  of  far  more  important  and  less  transient 
selfish  desires. 

The  "  king" — as  the  Roman  emperor  permitted  these  petty  vassals 
to  be  called — kept  his  word.  This  "  honourable  "  fulfilment  of  a 
yow  to  do  a  crime  is  but  one  of  endless  like  instances  of  one  of  the 
strangest  of  human  vagaries.  The  supposed  greater  call  to  keep  our 
"  word  of  honour  "  than  to  adhere  to  a  great  moral  obligation  has 
had  copious  illustrations  even  in  later  times  than  Herod's.  Though 
not  quite  analogous,  an  essentially  kindred  spectacle  is  to  be 
seen  exhibited  in  presumedly  civilized  countries  even  yet.  A  man 
who  receives  an  injustice  or  offence  is  in  "  honour  "  to  encounter 
the  offender  and  take  his  life,  or — as  is  generally  much  likelier — 
have  his  own  taken ;  and  though  such  proceedings  are  now  in  the 
main  burlesques,  now  and  again  a  genuine  case  still  occurs. 

The  true  estimate  of  verbal  commitments  of  the  kind  in  question 
is  set  forth  on  the  highest  of  all  authority  in  that  book  of  Jonah, 
references  to  which  we  were  a  little  while  ago  considering.  Jonah 
had  announced  in  Nineveh  the  word  of  the  Lord  that  "  Yet  forty 
days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown."  But  the  people  of 
Nineveh  made  such  excellent  use  of  those  forty  days  that  "  Grod 
repented  of  the  evil  that  he  had  said  he  would  do  unto  them  ;  and 
he  did  it  not."  At  this  non-fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  Jonah  was 
greatly  angered ;  from  which  we  see  that  even  prophets  can  regard 
their  word  of  honour  as  of  more  importance  than  considerations  of 
humanity.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the  promise  given 
by  Jesus  to  Iscariot  that  he  should  sit  upon  a  throne  and  judge  a 
tribe  of  Israel,  the  sensible  precedent  we  have  just  named  will  be 
followed. 

It  is  better  not  to  make  any  effort  to  realize  the  horrible  picture 
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10.  And  he  sent,  and      here  set  before  us.     The  beheading  of  John  in 

beheaded  John  in  the        ,1  .-•     ,  ,-, 

prison.  the  way  that  process  was  at  the  time  carried 

11  And  his  head  was  1^1  <»   i  •      t        -i 

brought  in  a  charger,      outj  and  the  conveyance  oi  his  head  by  this 


Damsel  to  her  mother,  are  best  left  nnthought 
of.     And  best  left  nnthought  of  also  are  those 
inscrutable  ways  of  Providence  which  accorded 
permission  to  such  a  scene.     If  heavenly  wisdom  be  unsearchable, 
the   effort    to    trace    it    must    obviously  be  fruitless  ;    and  it  is 
certainly  often  not  a  wholesome  effort. 

The  only  lesson  derivable  by  us  from  this  shocking  and  premature 
end  of  the  Baptist  is  the  purely  natural  one  of  the  necessity  of 
discretion  in  all  human  actions.  It  seems  clear  that  John  had 
spent  a  good  portion  of  his  short  public  life  in  prison,  which  means 
the  loss  of  all  he  might  have  accomplished  in  that  period.  And  it 
is  quite  clear  his  imprisonment  and  sacrifice  served  no  useful 
purpose,  as  the  after  history  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  and  who 
were  entirely  unworthy  objects  of  it,  showed.  However  admirable 
the  courageous  reproval  of  such  persons'  misdeeds  by  John  may 
have  been,  it  bears  no  sort  of  practical  proportion  to  what  was  lost 
thereby  of  far  more  important  work.  The  repeated  avoidances  of 
danger  by  Jesus  are  in  themselves  excellent  precedents. 

After  John's  disciples  had  buried  their  master,  they  came  and 
told  Jesus  ;    but  Matthew  does  not  add  what 

12  And  his   disciples        .-,  ,.  ,        ,..  ,  -T.. 

came,  and  took  up  the      they    did    aiterwards.      .rious    commentators 

body,  and  buried  it,  and  -IT        -i      .     •»  /r   ,  ,1  •  j  j     i  -i 

went  and  told  Jesus.  venture  to  add  what  Matthew  omitted,  and 
assure  us  that  John's  disciples  joined  them- 
selves to  Jesus,  and  thus  obtained  the  glorious  exchange  of  a  divine 
for  a  human  master.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  this  specula- 
tive question;  but  disciples  of  John  who  needed  initiating  into 
Christianity  are  met  with  even  in  Christian  scriptures  long  after 
this  event,  thus  showing  that  the  Baptist  had  left  his  own  famous 
question,  "  Art  thou  he  ?  "  a  dangerously  open  one  to  many  of  his 
followers. 

The   sad   message   brought  by  John's   disciples  was  evidently 
"  news  "   to   Jesus.     Such,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
here    given    as    being.     The    all-discernment 
when      ascribed  to  Jesus  in  these  Gospels  on  the  one 
iowed      hand,  and  the  astonishment  he  displays,  and 
cities™  f°0t  °Ut  °f  the      the  wa7  in   which  "  information  "  influenced 
his  movements  on  the  other,  are  a  medley  it  is 

18* 
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impossible  to  form  any  consistent  notion  of.  Orthodox  notions  of 
Jesus  compel  ns  to  realize  that  he  possessed  from  eternity  fore- 
knowledge of  John's  end  and  of  its  very  hour.  To  read,  therefore, 
that  "  tidings "  of  it  immediately  affected  his  movements  feels  a 
stilted  and  not  altogether  edifying  kind  of  narration.  We  may 
remember  that  when  Jesus  heard  of  John's  imprisonment  he 
"  departed  into  Galilee  ;  "  here,  when  he  hears  of  John's  beheading, 
he  departs  "into  a  desert  place."  Historians  and  moralists  delight 
in  tracing  back  and  showing  us  how  events  of  great  consequence 
have  been  brought  about  by  trifling  things.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  give  a  more  striking  case  than  the  one  now  before  us.  The 
excellence  of  a  girl's  dancing  caused  the  death  of  the  Baptist,  and 
influenced  the  movements  of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  ! 

Our  author's  very  peculiar  style  of  narrative  is  here  con- 
spicuously displayed.  We  left  Jesus  at  Nazareth  upbraiding  his 
relatives  and  neighbours  for  their  non-belief.  Here — after  paren- 
thetically giving  an  account  of  John  the  Baptist's  death — our 
author  resumes  his  record  by  stating  that  Jesus  "  departed  thence 
by  ship."  There  could  be  no  ships  at  or  near  Nazareth,  unless 
they  had  got  there  by  miracle.  Hence  it  seems  clear  Jesus  had 
left  Nazareth  after  a  very  short  stay  there.  Where  he  went  to 
from  Nazareth,  where  it  was  he  received  tidings  of  John's  death ; 
the  "  thence  "  from  which  he  took  ship,  and  the  desert  place  he 
made  to,  our  author  thus  in  his  inimitable  manner  leaves  us  to 
make  out  as  best  we  can.  We  thus  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  following  occurrences  without  any  idea  of  their  locality. 

But  apart  from  this  Gospel  vagueness,  what  our  author  does  give 
us  is  a  highly  curious  sketch.  A  person  leaving  a  place  by  ship 
for  a  "  desert  place  apart,"  being  followed  on  foot  by  people  out  of 
the  cities,  is  a  description  more  remarkable  for  variety  than 
perspicuity.  Any  one  who  can  frame  to  himself  an  intelligible 
picture  from  such  materials  must  be  a  born  expositor. 

On  seeing  the  multitude  which  had  gathered  and  followed  him, 

Jesus,  we  are  told,  felt  compassion  for  them 
forth  tSd  s£wua  glSt  and  healed  their  sick.  This  last  feature  re- 
£±dU™th  ^mpasTion  ™als  the  o%cfc  of  this  multitude  in  following 
h°eIieddthte1irTickand  he  Jesus-  His  reputation  as  a  healer  would 

cause  the  friends  of  sick  folks,  and  the  patients 
themselves,  where  able,  to  seek  Jesus.  Without  entering  into  tho 
subject  of  the  objective  reality  and  miraculousness  of  Jesus' 
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healings,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  remember  how  easily  such  a 
concourse  as  that  here  named  can  be  got  together.  Less  than  two 
centuries  ago  the  pressure  to  get  the  king's  touch  in  our  own 
country  was  something  incredible  ;  and  the  failures  to  cure  availed 
nothing  against  the  real  recoveries  that  "  followed  "  the  royal 
contact.  Even  in  these  degenerate  times,  multitudes  wend  their 
way  to  miraculous  shrines,  and  some,  at  least,  come  back  really 
improved  or  cured.  It  is  with  healings  as  with  prayer.  Many 
prayers  are  beyond  all  question  "  granted  ;  "  for  do  they  not  come 
to  pass  ? 

With  night  coming  on,  a  miscellaneous  multitude  of  five  thousand 
men,  besides  women  and  children,  in  a  desert 
P^ce  would  be  a  strange,  weird  scene.  The 
disciples  suggested  to  Jesus  that  he  should 
pas^.thsendratheiSmSit  send  tnis  huge  multitude  to  get  themselves 
S;>oSthehvmS  ™tuals  in  the  villaSes  5  from  which  it  seems 
vict?ialsUy  themselves  this  desert  place  was  not  in  any  very  out  of 
the  way  spot.  Jesus,  however,  had  a  better 
plan. 

This  miracle,  as  is  well  known,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  one  recorded  in  all  the  four  Gospels  j 
un™  them,  -They  ntd      and   tlie   fotlr   accounts    give    it  with    many 
taW.'   give  ye     variations. 

In  reply  to  the  disciples'  suggestion  Jesus 

answered,  "They  need  not  depart;  give  ye  them  to  eat;  "  a  bit  of 
pleasant,  gentle  banter,  when  we  remember  Jesus  knew  they  could 
not  do  it. 

To  this  the  disciples  rejoined  that  they  had  but  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes.     These  Jesus  commanded  them  to 

him,  W?  have  he^bS       kling  to  him. 

filhes!°aves'  and  tW°  We  can>  o£  course,  form  no  idea  of  the 
them  hither  'tifme3*"1^  meails  by  which  any  miracle  is  accomplished  ; 


the    nuMtudosit  nor  *s  ^  °^  *^e  ^east  use  to  sPeculate  whether 

down  on  the  grass,  and  these   five   loaves   and   two    fishes  were    pro- 
took  the  five  loaves,  and 

the  two  fishes,  and  look-  digiously  enlarged,  or,  after  being  duly  por- 

ing  up    to  heaven,   he  J  J    r 

blessed,  and  brake,  and      tioned  out  in  a  natural  sense,  the  necessary  ad- 

pave  the  loaves  to  his  -,        »  »       ,  • 

disciples,  and  the  dis-      ditional  supply  oi  iresn  ones  was  extemporized. 
ciples  to  the  multitude.  r  5 

After  being  created,  the  distribution  of  such  a 

vast  mass  of  bread  and  fish  presents  110  light  problem.     This  verse 
gives  us  the  impression  that  the  whole  was  broken  and  handed  by 
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Jesus  himself  to  his  disciples,  and  by  them  given  to  the  multitude  ; 
but  the  time  such  a  process  would  occupy  renders  it  difficult  to  think 
of  it.  No  doubt  in  the  presence  of  miracle-power  all  difficulties 
vanish  ;  but  when  a  miracle  is  encompassed  with  miraculous  sur- 
roundings, the  whole  becomes  little  better  than  a  phantasm.  By 
the  time  this  multitude,  allowing  a  very  small  number  for  the 
women  and  children,  could  have  received  and  eaten  their  portion 
of  bread  and  fish,  the  time  would,  indeed,  be  getting  "  past." 

We  can  frame  no  conception  of  this  event  that  feels  agreeable  or 
satisfactory.  The  raining  of  manna  which  took  place  to  accom- 
modate the  Israelites  is  a  very  much  more  captivating  picture.  In 
this  case,  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  to  begin  with,  feel  an 
awkward  feature  ;  and  both  the  production  and  distribution  of  this 
mass  of  food  impress  one,  somehow,  as  tedious  and  circuitous. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Jesus  followed  the  usual  Jewish  practice  of 
blessing  or  giving  thanks  for  bread  before  partaking  of  it;  a 
practice  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  amiable  form  of  saying 
grace  before  meat.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  ceremony  as 
applied  to  bread  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  miraculous  supply 
is  an  occasion  on  which  such  a  ceremony  is  eminently  appropriate 
and  called  for. 

It  was  no  scanty  meal  ;  "  they  did  all  eat  and  were  filled  ;  "  and 

we  may  well  think  that  these  people  would  be 

ea2t?aM  werefiiledfand      hungry  to  begin  with.     Nor  was  this  all.     No 

fragments    "hat    re^      IGSS  than  twelve  baskets  full  of  fragments  were 

gained  twelve  baskets       left  .    the   Bnpplus  thus  being  greater  than  the 


five      P^ly  natural  supply  to  begin  with.  Those  who 
practically  know  what  is  required  for  a  meal 
for  even  a  hundred  people  will  best  realize  the 
mass  of  food  needed  for  and  the  time  required  to  serve  it  to  five 
thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children. 

Frugality  is  ever  admirable.  Still  fragments  of  bread,  and  of 
raw  or  cooked  fish  —  whichever  may  have  been  the  case  —  are  not 
inviting;  they"  would,  however,  have  a  value  in  this  case  as 
mementos  or  curiosities.  It  was  fortunate,  too,  that  the  necessary 
twelve  baskets  were  not  wanting.  We  cannot  also  help  the  remark, 
Reader,  that  oar  author  can  be  very  exact  when  he  wishes. 

Of  all  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus,  these  feedings  of  a  multi- 
tude in  the  manner  here  described,  and  re-enacted  in  the  next 
chapter,  commend  themselves  to  and  impress  us  least.  The  provision 
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of  a  meal  may  be  termed  a  beneficent  miracle ;  but  it  is  one  of  so 
exceedingly  transient  a  nature  as  to  influence  us  in  a  correspond- 
ingly ephemeral  manner.  Such  an  exercise  of  miracle  power  has 
an  insuppressibly  trivial  look  with  it,  which  reflection  upon  what 
such  power  might  have  been  made  to  accomplish  does  not  lessen. 
The  opening  of  one  single  blind  man's  eyes  exceeds  these  feedings  as 
much  in  impressiveness  as  in  dignity. 

After  this  remarkable  repast  had  been  completed,  Jesus,  for  some 
reason  not  disclosed,  at  once  constrained  his 

22  1  And    straight-  .  .  '  -,11  TT 

way  Jesus  constrained      disciples  to  take  snip  and  cross  the  lake.     He 

his  disciples  to  get  into       ..         -,».-,  -IT,        T  j  i  • 

a  ship,  and  to  go  before      himseit  then  proceeded  to  disperse  this  great 

him  unto  the  other  side,  i ,  • ,     T  IT       i  n-i       ? 

while  he  sent  the  multi-  multitude.  And  when  we  think  ot  a  concourse 
like  that  "  sent  away  "  at  such  an  hour  to  make 
their  ways  back  to  the  "  cities  "  from  whence  they  had  come  on  foot, 
we  feel  that  the  scene  must  have  been  a  very  strange  one.  It  must, 
one  would  think,  have  been  a  great  day  for  the  new  faith.  The  re- 
turn of  these  five  thousand  men,  and  these  women  and  children, 
amongst  them  many  personally  healed  ones,  into  these  cities  must 
surely  have  leavened  those  places  with  mighty  faith.  Such  a  mul- 
titude was  itself  the  population  of  a  "  city."  But  our  experience  of 
the  inefficacy  of  mighty  works  on  Gospel  multitudes,  and  Jesus' 
own  lamentations  and  menaces  thereupon,  have  warned  us  to  no 
longer  expect  any  of  those  natural  and — we  cannot  help  still  feeling — 
inevitable  results  from  such  works  the  absence  of  which  presents  so 
formidable  a  problem  to  us. 

There  is  a  pleasant  old  Eastern  notion  to  the  effect  that  God  prays ; 
prays  that  his  own  will  may  be  good.    The  idea 

23  And  when  he  had       r.    , .        _    .  .         .      ,  ,,     , 

sent    the    multitudes      ot  the  Deity  praying  is,  however,  one  that  en- 

away,  he  went  up  into  ,  ,     ,  ,          .          TT 

a  mountain  apart  to      tirely  transcends  human  comprehension.  Hence 

pray :    and   when    the        .       .  -,  .  ,        ~  -,  /.    ,  -i       m    •    • . 

evening  was  come,  he  in  this  case  the  Second  person  ot  the  Irinity 
offering  prayer  to  his  two  co-members  of  the 
Godhead  is  a  subject  to  which  the  human  faculties  are  altogether 
unfitted  to  be  applied.  It  is  evident  that  though  the  word  pray 
may  be  here  used,  it  can  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  signi- 
fication of  the  word  as  applied  to  a  human  being.  Omnipotence, 
omniscience,  and  immaculateness  praying !  The  idea  is  one  that 
quite  startles  us. 

Bringing  us  back  again  in  his  own  quaint  way  to  the  ship  which 
was  carrying  the  disciples  across  the  lake,  our 

24  But  the  ship  was  ,    ,,  ,  .,  ,.  .,T         1M 

now  in  the  midst  of  the      author  tells  us  how  it  was  meeting  with  a  like 
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sea,  tossed  with  waves :      fate  that  once  befell  another — or  possibly  this 

for  the  wind  was  con-  .  , .     .    , 

trary.  same — ship  when  carrying  these  disciples  and 

their  sleeping  master.  The  waves  were  running  high,  and  the  wind 
was  contrary.  Remembering  that  this  lake  was  only  five  miles 
wide — in  many  places  much  less — people  must  have  been  given  to 
setting  out  in  stormy  weather ;  for  there  was  hardly  time  for  a 
"  storm "  to  arise  on  such  a  sheet  of  water  during  the  short  time 
needed  to  cross  it. 

Whilst  this  ship  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  that  is  some  two 
25  And  in  the  fourth      m^es  from  either  shore,  battling  with  the  storm, 
SuJwent  unto  th^m*      &  s^ran^e  sight  fell  upon  the  disciples'  eyes.    It 
walking  on  the  sea.  was  Jesus  walking  upon  these  tossing  waves 

and  approaching  the  vessel ;  a  particularly  pleasing  act.  The 
reasons  for  the  exercise  and  the  non-exercise  of  miracle  power  on  the 
part  of  its  possessors  it  is  not  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  discover ; 
especially  does  its  non-exercise  upon  seemingly  most  appropriate 
occasions  baffle  us.  Walking  across  this  lake  must  often  have  been 
more  convenient  to  Jesus  and  his  disciples  than  taking  a  vessel, 
though  there  were  open  to  miracle  power  even  still  more  expeditious 
methods  than  walking  across  it. 

Submission  to  the  limitations  and  inconveniences  of  the  natural, 
with  unused  power  to  cast  them  aside ;  and  outbursts  in  which 
Nature  and  natural  laws  are  brushed  aside  with  masterly  ease,  are  the 
common  characteristics  of  all  miraculous  records.     It  is  vain  for  us 
to  search  for  any  intelligible  principle  in  a  mixture  so  capricious. 
Apart  from  all  other  and  more  important  considerations,  it  is 
much  to  be  deplored  that  our  author  should 
m walk!      tave  written  his  Gospel  history  in  the  third 

Ta       Person>  on  the  ground  °f  the   grea%  leSSened 
they  °ried      effect  tf16116^  produced  in  all  such  passages  as 
this.     The  use  of  the  word  "  we,"  instead  of 
the  word  "  they,"  would  in  all  such  instances  as  this  have  imparted 
a  much  more  vivid  and  lifelike  feeling  to  the  narrative. 

One  would  have  thought  that  men  who  had  been  for  some  time 
past  engaged  in  healing  the  sick,  cleansing  lepers,  raising  the 
dead,  and  casting  out  devils,  were  hardly  the  men  to  cry  out 
"for  fear"  at  the  sight  of  what  they  took  to  be  a  spirit.  Bat 
from  the  first  to  the  very  last  these  disciples  comport  themselves 
in  a  manner  ill  befitting  their  endowments.  Their  want  of  faith, 
want  of  courage,  and  want  of  so  many  other  things  that  so  many 
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plain,  un-heaven-aided  men  have  nobly  displayed,  are  very  dis- 
heartening, and  have  a  very  sinister  effect  upon  a  reader's 
estimate  of  these  disciples,  and  of  Jesus'  influence  upon  them. 
The  record  of  such  disparaging  facts  regarding  these  disciples  by, 
presumably,  one  of  themselves,  is  often  used  as  an  argument  for 
the  truthfulness  of  such  a  record.  It  is  a  dearly  bought  piece  of 
consolation. 

The  disciples'  cries  of  alarm  at  this  spectre  were  soon  dispersed 

by  a   few   cheering   words   from   Jesus,   who 

Jesus  spake  Sunt!f  them,      must   have   been  close    to   the  vessel  for  his 

cheery  it  is  I °  begnot      words  to  be  audible  in   a   "  contrary   wind.1' 

The  remembrance  of  natural  considerations  as 

we  read  a  miraculous  story  feels  to  be  an  idle  sort  of  thing ;  and 

yet  we  are  obliged  to  dwell  upon  and  fix  in  our  minds  the  natural 

environments  of  a  miracle  to  prevent  the  whole  becoming  entirely 

visionary. 

"  And  Peter."  Ever  since  the  sending  out  of  the  twelve  upon 
their  memorable  mission,  of  which  mission  not 
a  word  of  mention  or  allusion  has  since  been 
™de,  ™  have  been  under  much  doubt  how 
far  the  disciples  mentioned  from  time  to  time 
since  that  event  up  to  this  present  incident  were  the  twelve  apostles 
or  not.  All  uncertainty  is  here  set  at  rest.  Here  are  the  twelve 
again  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt.  We  are  glad  to  meet  with 
them  again.  We  should  certainly  be  puzzled  to  mention  any  single 
head  on  which  we  could  honestly  profess  any  admiration  for  these 
twelve.  Still  in  any  history  a  reader  comes  to  feel  a  certain 
attachment  to  the  figures  therein,  and  it  is  always  agreeable  after 
an  interval  to  meet  them  again. 

How  he  and  his  eleven  colleagues  had  gone  on  in  their  magnifi- 
cent excursion  of  freely  healing  the  sick,  cleansing  lepers,  raising 
the  dead,  and  casting  devils  throughout  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Israel,  our  author  nowhere  says  a  word.  What  we  have  been 
looking  forward  to  is  not  even  named.  This  absolute  silence  is 
keenly  disappointing.  Never  before  and  never  since  has  such  a 
mission  been  sent  out  in  the  world.  And  to  think  that  we  do 
not  possess  one  single  account  of  this  memorable  mission  is 
most  discouraging.  Those  visits  must  have  stirred  the  cities  of 
Israel  to  their  very  depths.  The  free  exercise  enjoined  by  Jesus 
of  the  powers  he  had  conferred  upon  these  twelve,  especially  that 
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of  raising  the  dead,  must  have  caused  great  commotion  in  these 
cities  of  Judea.  It  is  true  the  secular  Jewish  history  of  the 
period  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  occurrences ;  but,  as  we  know, 
we  cannot  build  upon  secular  history  in  sacred  matters.  It  is  the 
utter  silence  of  these  Gospels  and  apostles  themselves  concerning 
this  marvellous  mission  that  is  so  unaccountable  and  so  deplorable. 

This  strange  silence,  and  the  absence  of  any  traceable  results  of 
this  famous  mission  in  after  events,  incline  us  to  a  gloomy  view  of 
its  success.  The  efficacy  of  the  powers  given  by  Jesus  to  these 
disciples  cannot,  of  course,  be  called  in  question  ;  nor  can  we  doubt 
the  free  exercise  of  them  which  Jesus  commanded.  We  are  driven 
to  the  depressing  conclusion  that  the  "inquiry"  for  the  "worthy" 
in  these  cities  was  not  generally  successful,  and  that  there  was 
much  shaking  of  dust  from  the  disciples'  feet.  This  great  apostolic 
expedition  is  thus  shrouded  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  and  there 
it  must  be  left. 

The  Gospel  mode  of  reciting  events  does  not  afford  us  the  faintest 
clue  to  the  time  of,  or  interval  between,  given  occurrences.  What 
time  elapsed  between  the  setting  out  of  the  twelve  and  their 
rejoining  Jesus  it  is  vain  to  conjecture.  The  most  natural  impres- 
sion is  that  it  was  not  a  long  period.  Apart  from  a  well-known 
declaration  made  by  Jesus  at  the  time  the  disciples  set  out,  many 
things  of  a  purely  natural  kind  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  going  over 
the  cities  of  Israel  was  left  incomplete.  Jerusalem,  the  chief  city 
of  Israel,  was  clearly  not  visited. 

Peter's  object  in  wishing  to  join  Jesus  on  the  water  has  been 
variously  surmised.  His  natural  impetuosity, 
And  when6  Peter  °wS  a  desire  to  emulate  his  master,  or  impatience 
shi>?hde0^lkedonthe  to  determine  whether  the  appearance  was 
really  Jesus  or  some  hallucination  may  be 
dT andTin!  cllosen  from.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Peter  ventured 

to  come  down  from  tlie  shiP  on  hearins  Jesus 

say  "  Come  " ;  and  for  a  time  seems  to  have 
been  successful  in  his  walk.  Trepidation,  however,  overtook  him, 
owing,  according  to  Matthew,  to  the  fact  that  "  he  saw  the  wind 
boisterous."  The  famous  Church-rock  was  beginning  to  sink,  and 
cried  out  to  Jesus  for  help.  This  timidity  seems  scarcely  either 
intelligible  or  creditable.  For  in  a  natural  sense,  Peter,  being  a 
fisherman  by  calling,  must,  one  would  think,  have  been  a  competent 
swimmer  ;  whilst,  in  another  sense,  could  not  any  one  of  his  eleven 
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companions   in   case  of  his  being   drowned  have   raised  him  up 
again  ? 

Jesus  personally  saved  his  chief  disciple  ;  caught  him  with  his 
hand.     The  scene  cannot  have  been  very  digni- 

31   And   immediately        _[._  ,  ,.,         ,,      ..         ,     .     ,          ,., 

Jesus  stretched  forth  his     fied  ;  and  like  all  other  hair-breadth  escapes  m 

hand,  and  caught  him,  1:1  •   i          •  ,    j  •  j 

and  said  unto  him,othou      supernatural   chronicles,  is  very   tedious   and 
d1dluehoutdhoubf?ref'         dull.     Peter's  varied  career  was   not  in  the 


were  cneii  the  ship,  very  smallest  danger  of  being  cut  short. 
Whilst  walking  on  to  join  the  ship,  Jesus  re- 
proached Peter  with  the  words,  "  0  thou  of  little  faith,"  a  happy 
description  not  of  Peter  only,  bub  of  all  the  Gospel  personages.  A 
more  sceptical  set  of  men  than  the  apostles  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  or  imagine  even.  "  But  some  doubted  "  is  the  very  last  thing 
recorded  of  them.  The  faith  in  an  unseen  Jesus  shown  by  many 
of  the  successors  of  these  apostles  puts  to  shame  the  weak  belief  of  the 
men  who  for  years  had  shared  the  company  and  even  the  miracle 
power  of  the  living  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

"  Wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  "  ?  It  is  this  mischievous  doubt 
that  is  the  bane  of  every  religion.  Men  either  will  not  or  cannot, 
but  certainly  do  not,  believe.  When  we  reflect  that  if  a  man  has 
but  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  "which  is  least  of  all  seeds," 
nothing  is  impossible  to  him,  we  become  alarmed  concerning  the 
existence  of  faith  altogether. 

Peter's  answer  is  not  recorded.  Possibly  he  did  not  make  any. 
We  seem  to  be  at  liberty  either  to  think  the  wind  ceased  of  its  own 
accord,  or  was  rebuked  as  in  a  preceding  case. 

It  seems  probable  other  persons  were  in  this  ship  besides  the 

disciples  ;    and   they  that  were  in  it  were  so 

33  Then    they    that       .  n  ,     "  ITT  ,1     ,   .1 
were  in  the  ship  came      impressed  with  what  J  esus  had  done,  tnat  tney 

and    worshipped    him,  ..          -  ,  .  i    -i      i         n  ..  .       i-iJi      c< 

saying,  Of  a  truth,  thou  worshipped  him  and  declared  him  to  be  tne  bon 
of  God.  It  thus  appears  that  mighty  works 
were  not  always  ineffective  ;  that  they  had  sometimes  a  temporary, 
if  not  a  permanent  influence. 

In  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  lake-crossing  furnished  in  the 
next  Gospel  we  are  startled  to  find  the  portion  relating  to  Peter 
entirely  absent. 

After  this  ship  had  borne  its  precious  freight  to  shore,  they,  that 

34  i  And  when  they      is  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  came  into  the  land  of 

were   gone    over,   they       ^ 

came  into  the  land  of      Gennesaret. 
SnlSndew'hen  the  men          On  hearing  of  Jesus'  arrival  amongst  them, 
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of  that  place  had  know-      the  men  of  "that  place  "  sent  out  and  gathered 

ledge  of  him,  they  sent 

out  into  all  that  coun-      the  diseased  folks  from  all  around,  and  brought 

try  round    about,  and 

brought  unto  him  all      them  to  Jesus.      Unlike  many  others,  the  men 

that  were  diseased ; 

36  And  besought  him      of  that  place  seem  to  have  been  very  humble- 
that   they   might   only  .     ..  n  .  ..      ,  .  .   .     _  -- 

touch  the  hem  of  his      minded,  and  only  begged  that  these  sick  folks 

garment :  and  as  many  •    i  i  -i     ,1      i  f  T          >  m-L  • 

as  touched  were  made  might  touch  the  hem  of  Jesus  garment.  Ihis 
was  granted  by  Jesus,  and  "as  many  as 
touched  "  were  made  "  perfectly  "  whole. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  whole  of  this  sick  gathering  touched 
Jesus'  clothing  or  some  only  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
Jesus  should  sanction  this  peculiar  mode  of  transmitting  health  to 
a  collection  of  sick  persons.  The  incident  of  the  woman  who  crept 
up  to  touch  his  coat  is  pleasing,  natural,  and  effective.  For  a  mul- 
titude to  go  through  this  ceremony  is  very  puerile  and  fantastic. 

And  here,  Reader,  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  agreeable  as 
miracles  of  healing  are,  we  feel  to  be  getting  decidedly  overdone 
with  them.  This  land  of  Gennesaret  was  a  comparatively  small 
district  in  which  Capernaum  and  other  places  where  Jesus  had 
already  wrought  endless  mighty  works  were  situated ;  places  where 
Jesus  had  gone  about  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  disease  on 
the  most  extensive  scale.  The  unnatural  number  of  sick  folk  in 
these  districts  is  beginning  to  look  itself  very  like  a  miracle ;  and 
their  cure  is  becoming  undeniably  wearisome. 

The  miraculous,  especially  when  of  a  general  and  wholesale 
character,  becomes  stale  very  quickly.  The  non-natural  loses  our 
interest  after  a  time  very  rapidly.  In  any  miraculous  record  the 
supernatural  parts  begin  to  flag  and  then  pall  upon  us,  whilst  the 
natural  portions  retain  all  their  interest. 

It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  after  all  this,  these  people  of 
Gennesaret,  and  especially  the  restored  sick  ones,  would  become 
vigorous  proclaimers  of  the  new  evangel.  Alas  !  like  all  the  subjects 
of  Jesus'  wonders  they  disappear,  they  vanish.  One  would  have 
thought  these  five  thousand  fed  ones,  and  this  array  of  restored  sick, 
would  have  preached  Jesus  with  their  latest  breath,  and  instilled 
his  name  and  the  great  things  he  had  done  into  their  children  and 
their  children's  children.  We  seek  in  vain  for  so  much  as  a  trace 
of  these  things. 
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MATTHEW  XY. 

As  the  occurrence  now  related  took  place  apparently  in  the  land 

CHAPTER  xv.  of  Gennesaret,  Capernaum  is  usually  taken  to 

3  Christ  reproveth  the  .  . 

tcribes   and   Phari-  have  been  the  scene  of  it. 

sees    for   trans- 

gressing  God's  com  Unhappy     Capernaum  !      It   is    difficult   to 

mandments    through  .                                                                                   ...-,, 

tam-  own  traditions:  think  why  J  esus  should  constantly  revisit  that 

\\teachethhow  that  _                      m                       . 

wftic/j.  0o<tfft  i»£o  ta<?  doomed  place.     The  appalling  woes  he  had  de- 

wow^  doth  not  defile  ,                  ,    .  ,                          ,      ,                     _         _ 

a  man.  21  He  heaieth  nounced  against  it  must  surely  have  rendered 

woman9  of  6T  Canaan,  it  painful  ground  to  him.     And  the  citizens  of 

tiS£f?sft3f%&  Capernaum  could  hardly  have  welcomed  Jesus' 

iittie  lfisehesnfeae&  reappearances  amongst  them  if  they  had  heard 
th 


mand      °f  ^is  declaration,  "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable 

1*  Then  came  to  Jesus  f  Or  the  land  °f  Sodoin  in  the  da7  °f  judgment 
which"  were  ^S  than  f°r  tliee-"  But  Pr°kably  they  n^d  not 
salem,  saying,  heard  of  it. 

Jesus  was  now  waited  upon  by  some  scribes  and  Pharisees  who 
were  of  Jerusalem,  by  which  we  may  understand  men  who 
were,  or  thought  themselves,  a  degree  or  two  more  pious  and 
accomplished  than  their  provincial  compeers.  For  the  usual 
metropolitan  pride  found  in  the  residents  of  every  capital  was 
greatly  emphasized  in  the  case  of  the  dwellers  in  the  city  of  the 
great  king. 

The  dwellers  in  Jerusalem  however  illustrated  their  supposed 
greater  wisdom  as  little  as  dwellers  in  capitals  have  usually  done. 
The  residents  in  a  metropolis  possess  great  advantages  ;  and  it  is 
only  just  to  own  that  they  show  the  fruits  of  those  advantages  in  a 
greater  culture,  refinement,  and  grace  than  are  ordinarily  found  in 
their  countrymen  generally.  But  a  capital  city  is  a  very  artificial 
community,  and  invariably  produces  perversities  and  unwholesome- 
nesses  of  a  well-marked  kind.  It  would  have  fared  ill  with  many 
nations  if  the  country  had  not  often  been  wiser  than  the  capital. 

These  scribes  and  Pharisees  accost  Jesus  touching  what  they 
evidently  thought  a  very  grave  matter  ;  no 

the*       leSS   a  matter    than    to    knOW  wnv   Jesus'    dlS- 

so  ^ar  outraged  the  then  proprieties  as 


when  they  eat      to  eat  bread  without   washing   their  hands  ! 
The  sight  of  this  scandal  evidently  oppressed 
the  consciences  of  these  godly  men,   and  they  come  to  Jesus  to 
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have  the  matter  fathomed.  So  weighty  an  affair  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  unexplained ;  and  thus  for  the  enlightenment  of 
all  ages  and  all  mankind  we  are  favoured  with  the  decision  of  our 
Creator  on  this  momentous  question. 

Following  what    may   be,    without    exaggeration,    termed    an 

habitual  custom  of  his,  Jesus  replied  to  the 
andB8aidhimtonTheem  question  of  these  scribes  and  Pharisees  by 
&&SSSJSS  Asking  them  another.  "Why  do  ye  also 
t?on1°d  by  yOUr  tradi"  transgress  the  commandment  of  God  by  your 

tradition?" 
According  to  Jesus  both  the  commandments  he  here  quotes  are 

from  God.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  this.  The 
mandJd^m^Honou;  &**  is  a  most  excellent  injunction ;  the  second 
and  faHeer  that  ™rsSh  is  one  of  those  manv  Mosaic  regulations 
b¥medie°the  teatT'  let  wnich  are  best  ignored.  It  is  most  sorrowful 

to  think  that  parents  are  to  be  found  who 
neglect  and  even  maltreat  their  children.  To  such  parents 
no  honour  whatever  is  due ;  and  though  none  but  fools  waste  their 
breath  in  cursing  anything  or  anybody,  resentment  and  detesta- 
tion of  parental  misconduct  are  entirely  justified  if  amendment  has 
not  deserved  forgiveness. 

These  two  commandments  Jesus  charges  his  interviewers  with 

5  But   e  sa    Whoso       having  made  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions, 
ever  shall  say   to  his      Jn  support  of  this  charge  Jesus  mentions  some 

father  or  his  mother,  It 

is  a  gift,  by  whatsoever      obscure  trivialities  bearmer  upon  the  behaviour 

thou   mightest  be  pro-  . 

fited  by  me ;  of  children  to  parents  which  are  quite  unintel- 

6  And  honour  not  his 

father  or  his  mother,  lie      hgible   as   here   eiven,    and   destitute   of   the 

shall    be  free.     Thus  ,  .  °  ,.•,•,          -,, 

have  ye  made  the  com-      smallest  interest ;  but  which  he  alleges  these 

mandment  of    God   of  .,  n     -™       •  •         -,  -r?r      -i 

none  effect  by  your  scribes  and  .Pharisees  inculcate.  We  have, 
of  course,  no  reply  from  these  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  except  the  statement  that  they  were  offended.  And  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  ascription  to  them  of  the  stultifica- 
tion of  Mosaic  commands  mentioned  by  Jesus,  or  his  usual  saluta- 
tion, "  Ye  hypocrites,"  which  offended  them.  It  must  be  owned 
this  latter  would  give  offence  to  other  men  not  less  than  to  scribes 
and  Pharisees.  Even  Christians  upon  whom  this  appellation  has 
been  very  plentifully  bestowed,  and  with  a  full  average  measure  of 
justice,  would  take  offence  at  it. 

The  disfiguring  and  mystifying,  and    even  the   nullifying  and 
inverting  effect  traditions  may  have  upon  an  original,  has  seldom 
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been  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  case  of  Christianity 
itself.  What  the  chief  Christian  Church  has  to  answer  for 
nnder  this  head  Protestant  Christians  have  set  forth  at  great 
length.  Bat  the  departures  from  and  addenda  to  scriptural  Chris- 
tianity these  latter  themselves  make  are  in  their  way  quite  as 
astonishing. 

The  tu  quoque  argument  was  often  used  by  Jesus.  As  a  mere 
rejoinder  it  may  at  times  be  just  and  effective ;  but  at  all  times  for 
any  useful  or  permanent  purpose  it  is  entirely  valueless. 

Little  did  these  scribes  and  Pharisees  think  that  Esaias,  whose 

ite      ell      wr^ings  many  of  these  men  knew  by  heart,  was 

did  Esaias  prophecy  of      speaking  of  them  when  he  penned  the  passage 

8  This  people  draweth      here  given.     And  were  it  not  for  the  exegesis 

nigh  unto  me  with  their  .... 

mouth,  and  honoureth      or  the  passage  here  iurnisned  by  Jesus,  we  may 

me  with  their  lips;  but       ,  ,,     ,        ..,         .,  „  .,  _,. 

their  heart  is  far  from  be  sure  that  neither  these  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
nor  any  one  else,  would  ever  have  discovered 
the  seer's  real  meaning. 

"  Ye  hypocrites."  The  contentions  between  Jesus  and  the  Pha- 
risees form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  Gospel  matter. 
They  were  conducted  in  what  appears  to  us  a  very  painful  fashion. 
There  is  no  approach  to  respect  or  courtesy  ;  everything  is  said  in 
a  harsh  and  bitter  way.  When  we  refer  to  the  last  Gospel  we 
find  that  these  altercations  sometimes  reached  a  most  extreme 
pitch. 

We  are  constrained,  Reader,  to  say  that  in  Jesus'  mode  of  dealing 
with  his  opponents  there  is  not  one  iota  of  those  qualities  or  that 
frame  of  mind  to  which  the  word  "  Christian  "  is  now  so  often 
specially  applied,  but  which  are  very  imperfectly  designated  by 
that  term ;  qualities  which  were  known  and  practised  long  before 
Christianity  existed,  and  to  which  the  application  of  the  word 
Christian  or  Christlike  is  a  very  partial  compliment  only. 

Jesus  makes  no  attempt  whatever  to  exhibit  the  so-called 
Christian  virtues.  He  makes  no  effort  to  convince,  convert,  or 
even  soften  his  adversaries.  He  terms  them  vipers,  hypocrites, 
children  of  the  devil,  and  numerous  like  epithets :  samples  of  the 
rudest  forms  of  vituperation. 

The  Pharisees  exhibit  a  precisely  similar  spirit.  They  term 
Jesus  a  blasphemer,  declare  him  to  be  mad,  and  charge  him  with 
being  possessed  with  a  devil.  Such  was  the  style  and  such  the 
amenities  of  these  celebrated  wrangles. 
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When  we  call  to  mind  the  calmness,  fairness,  and  sense  of 
justice  with  which  a  certain  illustrions  Greek  four  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Jesus  conducted  his  disputations,  and  the  conciliation 
and  tenderness  he  displayed  even  to  those  who  compassed  his 
death,  we  greatly  misjudge  if  the  example  here  shown  by  the 
prophet  of  Nazareth  can  be  considered  other  than  a  lamentably 
retrograde  one. 

There  is  nothing  mankind  have  learnt  more  slowly,  but  nothing 
they  have  learnt  more  surely,  than  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
discover  the  truth  in  all  controverted  matters,  and  to  secure  its  early 
triumph  is  to  deal  with  opponents  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness 
and  perfect  charity ;  and  to  give  to  them  what  we  claim  ourselves 
— just  and  honourable  motives.  All  which  is  in  no  way  whatever 
inconsistent  with  earnestness  and  strong  conviction. 

Vituperation  is  now  seen  to  be  not  only  a  rude  and  ineffective, 
but  also  a  most  mistaken  way  of  dealing  with  ideas  of  any  kind-- 
even the  most  erroneous  ones. 

That  Jesus  used  it  so  largely  simply  shows  us  that  he  was  not  in 
advance  of,  was  not  even  abreast  of,  the  best  standard  that  men  had 
even  then  attained  to.  To  call  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  hypocrites 
was  not  the  way  to  make  them  Christians ;  and  we  cannot  feel  surprise, 
however  we  may  regret,  that  they  paid  Jesus  back  in  his  own  coin. 

This  statement  shows  how  little  ground  there  is  for  the  hope 
some  kindly-natured  and  broad-minded  men 
wiSS^tSSS  have  Siven  expression  to,  that  the  sincere  but 
£lndmentnseofmenC°m"  mistaken  worship  offered  by  the  bulk  of  our 
fellow  men  under  their  varied  false  religions 
may  in  some  way  and  measure  avail  them  as  if  it  had  been  offered 
under  the  true  one.  For  though  deluded,  their  intentions  and 
meanings  and  objects  are  clearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  true 
believers.  But  sincere  belief  in  a  false  religion  avails  nothing  as  is 
abundantly  shown  in  these  scriptures,  and  in  the  scriptures  of  other 
systems  also.  We  are  to  find  the  true  religion  or  pay  the  penalty. 
Conscientious  misbelief  or  conscientious  unbelief  will  not  be 
acknowledged. 

All  the  false  religions  are  obviously  the  commandments  of 
men.  And  though  many  of  these  commandments  of  men,  especially 
in  such  matters  as  obvious  moral  duties  and  external  ceremonies, 
resemble,  and  not  seldom  are  identical  with,  the  commandments  of 
heaven,  observance  of  them,  as  we  here  see,  is  vain.  There  is 
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much  reason  to  fear  that  compliance  by  true  believers  with  the 
many  commandments  of  Jehovah  that  were  not  moral,  will  prove 
more  effectual  than  compliance  with  many  excellent  commands  not 
given  by  him,  on  the  part  of  non-believers. 

Having  finished  with  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Jesus  beckoned 

the  "  multitude,"  and  quite  startles  us  by  en- 

muUude?  heaSUedS     3oining  them  to  "  Hear,  and  understand."  Only 

understand'-  Hear'  "^      *wo  cnaP*ers  ag°  we  were  reflecting  upon  his 

declared  method  of  teaching  the  people  so  that 

though  hearing  they  might  not  understand. 

Our  curiosity  is  here  aroused,  only  to  be  gratified  in  a  very  humble 
way  ;  all  Jesus  had  to  say  to  the  multitude  was  the  very  modest  bit 
of  wisdom  laid  before  us  in  the  next  verse. 

Jesus  was  not  always  of  this  opinion.     In  the  code  which  he 

dictated  to  Moses  he  prohibited  the  Jews  from 

goLViSto  'Se  rnJuth      eatinS  a  number  of  "  ™clean  "  meats  ;  amongst 

wShcaoSboUutthof      which,   singularly    enough,   were    some   very 

the^mouth,  this  defileth      excellent  articles  of  diet. 

A  little  further  on  we  have  an  elucidation 

of  this  statement  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  disciples,  who  did  not 
fully  understand  it.  Whether  the  multitude  succeeded  in  grasping 
its  meaning  without  farther  expounding,  who  shall  say  ?  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  think  that  in  a  multitude  there  would  be  some  few 
equal  to  the  task. 

The  disciples  had  evidently  got  to  know  what  the  Pharisees 
thought  of  Jesus'  answer  to  them.  They 
therefore  ask  Jesus  if  he  is  aware  that  his 
answer  had  given  offence  to  those  worthies. 


fended,  after  they  heard      «  Knowest  thou  ?  "  The  all-knowledge  of  Jesus 

this  saying  P  m  f 

is  one  ot  those  many  assumptions  ot  later  dog- 
matic theology  that  fit  much  we  find  in  these  Gospels  so  badly.  A 
little  further  on  we  shall  find  Jesus  himself  asking  information  from 
these  disciples. 

Throughout  all  these  Gospels  Jesus  exhibits  an  all  but  insuper- 

able objection  to  giving  what  would  now  be  termed  a  direct  reply 

to  any  inquiry  put  to  him.     The  plain  words,  Yes  and  No,  he  did 

not  use.     They  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  these  four  Gospels. 

Byway  of  answer  to  the  disciples'  inquiry,  Jesus  makes  an  asser- 

tion whose  bearing  on  the  point  raised  is  not 

and3  Sid  Evear?ianetd     perceptible.     It  has  therefore  to  be  considered 

19 
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?^fherm^iathhavnnot     in  its  own  inaerent  %H  if  so  be  we  can 

planted,  shall  be  rooted      find  it. 

up. 

It  is  the  great  and  deserved  drawback  of 

figurative  expressions,  that  even  if  we  can  make  sure  of  what  they 
are  intended  to  convey — which  is  often  far  from  being  the  case — - 
they  give  no  indication — or  oftener,  perhaps,  misleading  ones — of 
the  manner  in  which,  or  extent  to  which  the  idea  they  symbolize  is 
to  be  applied. 

Every  plant  that  Jehovah  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  np,  is 
an  assertion  capable  of  almost  endless  interpretations  ;  especially  as 
regards  time  and  method  of  "  rooting  up." 

Some  little  time  back  we  were  dealing  with  some  teaching  of 
Jesus  concerning  wheat  and  tares,  in  which  he  expressly  commanded 
that  both  should  be  allowed  to  grow  together  until  harvest ;  and  in 
which  he  forbad  any  attempt  to  root  up  the  tares.  He  also  laid 
down  that  the  sower  of  the  tares  is  the  devil ;  and  the  reason  why 
those  bad  plants  were  not  to  be  rooted  out  was  that  the  process 
might  injure  the  wheat. 

Here,  however,  Jesus  assures  us  that  every  plant  not  planted  by 
his  Father  "  shall  be  rooted  up."  It  is  true  we  can  form  no  idea  at 
what  stage  of  growth  this  is  to  be  effected.  But  even  if  these 
plants  are  allowed  to  ripen,  it  is  perhaps  some  little  consolation  that 
they  are  to  be  uprooted  some  time  or  other. 

We  thus  see  that  weeding  is  prohibited  and  is  sanctioned.  But 
it  is  palpable  to  every  one  that  there  is  a  third  course  much  better 
than  either  of  these.  It  is,  not  to  allow  tares  to  be  sown ;  not  to  follow 
the  devil  and  undo  his  work,  which  is  really  most  humiliating,  bat  to 
forbid  that  personage  sowing  any  more  of  his  noxious  seeds  at  all. 

An   unique   verse   truly !     What   exquisite   sympathy !     What 

a  lofty  principle  is  here  displayed  to  our  gaze  ! 

14  Let  them  alone :      "  Let  them  alone."     Watch  them  tumble  into 

they  be  blind  leaders  of        , ,       _ . ,    . 

of  the  blind.    And  if  the       the  ditch. 

blind   lead    the    blind,  T->    j    T  i      i      ,1        <• 

both  shall  fall  into  the  .out  J  esus  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  sets  of  blind  ones  whose  fate 
is  here  so  tenderly  spoken  of.  There  are  the  blind  leaders, 
whose  fall  into  the  ditch  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference;  it 
would  almost  seem  of  satisfaction.  But  then  there  are  the  far 
more  numerous  led  ones,  whose  fall  into  the  ditch  cannot,  it  seems 
to  us,  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  or  even  indifference  to 
anyone, 
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Yes,  "  Let  them  alone."  Ah  well,  Reader,  it  is  no  new 
principle  after  all;  it  has  always  been  heaven's  chief  practice. 
On  any  religious  supposition  whatever,  mankind  have  always 
consisted  in  the  main  of  Blind  led  by  the  Blind  ;  do  so  still.  It 
is  a  picture  in  which  our  poor  race  cut  a  somewhat  sorry  figure, 
certainly  ;  but  not,  to  our  thinking,  so  sorry  as  the  figure  cut 
by  the  celestial  lookers-on,  sightless  and  tumbling  into  the  ditch 
though  men  be. 

The  many  helping  hands  professedly  held  out  to  us  from  the 
skies  have  only  led  us  into  worse  ditches  and  deeper  mire.  We 
have  done  greatly  better  since  we  decided  to  grope  our  own  way  as 
best  we  can. 

It  appears  the  disciples  did  not  feel  to  thoroughly  understand 

the   statement   which   Jesus   had    called    the 

Peter   and   said  \mto     multitude   to   hear    and    understand.      Peter 


imt°  us      therefore  answered  and  said  to  Jesus  "  Declare 
unto  us  this  parable."     How  very  wearisome, 
we  may  just  remark,  this  phrase  "  answered  and  said  "  does  become. 
It  occurs  no  less  than  six  times  in  this  very  chapter. 

Well  might  Jesus  ask  this  question.     The  obtuseness  ascribed 
by  our  author  to  himself  and  his  colleagues  is 
Are\yeAaisoyeerwithout      certainly  astonishing.     The  phrase  here  used 
understanding?  by  Jesus,  "without  understanding,"  is  hardly 

too  strong  to  apply  to  some  of  the  misconceptions  in  matters 
of  fact  as  well  as  of  doctrine  displayed  by  these  disciples  later  on. 
When  we  think  of  the  masterly  perceptive  powers  exhibited  by 
our  author  in  deciphering  ancient  prophecies,  obtuseness  in  his 
case  seems  doubly  difficult  to  account  for. 

How  very  imperfect  and  inaccurate  a   statement  of    the   true 
facts  of  the  case  this  assertion  is,  is  evident  to 
everyone.     If  all  that  goes  in  at  the  mouth 
™re   really   cast    out   into    the  draught,  life 
tatothe  draught^  '°ut      woald  come  to  a  speedy  end.     It  is  the  fact 
that  of  what  goes  in  at  the  mouth  a  large  portion 
remains  and  is  assimilated  and  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  our 
frames  ;  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  what  goes  in  at  our  mouths 
affects  our  health,   our  strength,  our  life,  and  our  thought,  that 
renders  the  subject  of  the  wholesome   and   nutritive  qualities  of 
foods  one  of  the  most  useful  of  studies  and  the  preparation  of 
food  one  of  the  most  useful  of  arts. 

19  * 
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How  far  the  entrance  into  man's  mouth  of  intoxicants  and  of 
narcotics  defiles  him,  for  example,  is  an  old  question  we  need 
not  argue  here.  The  great  Prophet  of  Mecca  decided  the 
former  question  very  peremptorily,  and  to  this  day  banishes 
intoxicants  from  his  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  followers. 
And  yet  Christian  abstainers  have  not  a  single  word  of 
honour  for  the  great  abstainer  who  did  more  for  the  cause  than 
all  other  prophets  put  together.  We  never  hear  of  Koran 
temperance,  but  much  of  Gospel  temperance.  This  latter  is 
apparently  founded  on  the  example  of  a  prophet  who  took  wine, 
and  on  one  occasion  made  it ;  who  was  known  as  a  "  winebibber," 
in  contradistinction  to  the  ascetics,  who  all  shunned  it ;  whose  many 
references  to  it  are  all  more  or  less  laudatory,  and  who  never 
uttered  a  single  word  of  disparagement  concerning  it;  and  who 
finally  selected  it  for  his  own  commemorative  ceremonial,  in  the 
keeping  of  which  thousands  of  casks  of  it  are  every  year  consumed 
by  his  followers. 

Jesus  as  a  patron  of  total  abstinence  seems  amusing  enough 
to  outsiders.  It  is,  however,  but  one  of  endless  instances  of  the 
famous  process  of  pious  "adjustment."  Unpleasant  facts  are  really 
no  obstacle  to  the  play  of  pious  fancy.  Christian  members  of  the 
Peace  Society  declare  Jesus  to  be  a  great  patron  of  their  noble 
object.  The  fact  that  he  expressly  stated  he  did  not  come  to 
send  peace  on  earth ;  that  he  warned  men  not  to  think  so ;  and 
that  he  came  to  send  a  sword,  is  a  mere  trifling  objection.  Do  we 
not  know  that  a  little  pious  dialectics,  properly  applied,  obviates 
this  formidable  looking  difficulty  to  all  except  obstinate  rationalists 
who  are  not  worth  taking  notice  of  ?  Even  Christian  vegetarians 
assure  us  that  the  distribution  of  fish  amongst  the  people  by  Jesus 
that  we  were  considering  in  the  last  chapter,  and  find  repeated 
in  this,  offers,  when  rightly  looked  at,  no  divine  discouragement 
whatever  to  their  amiable  theory. 

We  greatly  fear  that  the  art  of  rightly  looking  at  religious 
problems  is  not  easily  acquired ;  we  are  inclined  to  the  pre- 
destinarian  view  that  it  is  born  in  some  men  and  in  them  only. 
That  the  use  by  Jesus  of  wine  and  meat  means,  when  rightly 
looked  at,  that  he  intended  his  followers  to  abstain  from  both,  is 
but  a  small  example  of  the  looking  aright  needed  with  some  major 
theological  propositions  in  order  to  arrive  at  sound  views. 

Though  it  is  sad  to  notice  how  unmerciful  to  each  other  the 
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various  claimants  to  clear  theological  vision  are,  tlie  fact  un- 
deniably affords  some  little  consolation  to  those  of  us  who  feel  our 
possession  of  that  faculty  to  be  so  miserably  small. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these  very  just  and  obvious 

statements.     How  all  bad  actions  arise  from 

whfoh  proceed  ouSthe      our  had  passions  moralists  and  psychologists 


show  at  much  length  ;  and  upon  the  origin  of 
fili9tFeorZrt  of  the  heart  the  passions,  and  their  effect  upon  character, 

much  ^  has  n™  been  thrown. 

The   Pr°Per  control   and    restraint    of   the 

passions  Nature  has  implanted  in  us  have 
ever  been  the  main  practical  problem  in  human  conduct.  On  no 
subject  are  the  cheering  teachings  of  Evolution  more  cheering  and 
hopeful  than  on  this.  A  comparison  of  the  foremost  nations  and 
communities  of  our  time  with  their  ancestors  near  and  remote,  and 
with  types  of  manhood  still  existing  on  our  globe,  shows  us  what 
vast  strides  have  been  made  in  subduing  and  toning  down  the 
worst  features  of  human  nature.  What  a  hopeful  prospect  is  thus 
held  out  to  us  from  the  further  cultivation  of  the  better  parts  of 
our  nature  and  the  disuse  and  consequent  atrophy  of  the  worst  ! 
"But  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man."  Ifc 

feels  to  us  lamentable  that  the  demolition  of 
wh1chhdemaer|  mlSt  such  trumpery  ideas  as  the  one  here  dealt  with 
hand's*  defileth™^  should  have  occupied  even  a  fraction  of  the  time 

of  our  Creator  during  his  short  sojourn  on  our 
planet  amongst  us.  Regret  passes  into  amazement  as  we  think  of 
the  momentous  questions  then  and  yet  crying  aloud  for  light,  but 
which  during  that  sojourn  received  none.  If  mankind  were  not 
to  receive  light  on  things  worthy  of  it  we  might  have  been  spared 
illumination  of  the  type  and  quality  here  given. 

Leaving  the  land  of  Gennesaret,  Jesus  now  made  a  journey 

northwards.  He  departed  into  the  coasts  of 
th!LlThaSdJedep^ted  TJre  and  Sidon.  What  we  are  to  understand 
and  Sid"eon°aStS  °f  TyK  ^y  that  phrase  is  a  subject  of  diverse  opinion 

amongst  commentators  ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
to  be  an  expression  that  leaves  gospel-like  scope  for  divergent  views. 
Most  commentators  seem  to  think  that  Jesus  did  not  leave  the  land 
of  Israel,  but  simply  approached  the  border.  His  early  visit  to 
Egypt,  however,  shows  us  that  the  supposed  necessity  of  confining 
his  personal  and  physical  presence  to  the  holy  land  is  imaginary. 
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From  Capernaum  to  the  nearest  border  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  was 
some  twenty  miles.  To  the  city  of  Tyre  itself  it  was  some  eight  or 
ten  miles  further. 

What  a  pity  it  seems  that  Jesus  did  not  go  forward  to  the  cities 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon !  We  know  from  his  own  confession  how  fruit- 
ful his  mighty  works  would  have  been  there.  But  the  people  of 
those  cities,  responsive  though  they  would  have  been]  to  the  new 
evangel,  were  left  to  perish.  Salvation  almost  touched  them,  but 
still  passed  them  by.  The  unworthy  and  doomed  Capernaum  seems 
to  have  quickly  attracted  Jesus  back  to  it  from  wheresover  he  may 
have  gone. 

A  record  of  a  visit  of  Jesus  to  Tyre — apart  from  the  salvation  of 
the  people  there — would  have  been  most  interesting.     Subjects  of 
a  very  different  type  to  the  great  unwashen  hands  question,  and 
what  David  did  when  he  was  an  hungred,  would  certainly  have 
been  raised  there,  and  have  been  discussed,  we  feel  certain,  in  a 
widely  different  spirit  from  that  shown  in  the  present  Gospel  dis- 
putations.    For  it  is  only  amongst  those  who  worship  the   same 
God  in  different  ways  that  religious  differences  are  so  very  bitter. 
A  story  is  now  recorded  that  is  somewhat  trying  even  to  the 
most  robust  admirers  of  the  Prophet  of  Naza- 
reth.      It  is  an  account  of  the  ejection  of  a 
devil  out  of  a  girl.    The  miracVitself  is  indeed 
in  this  case  q*to  a  minor  matter;   it  is  the 
remarks  made  by  Jesus  that  give  this  incident 
its  value  and  its  beauty.    There  is,  however,  an 
undeniable  fitness  in  the  fact  that  observations  of  the  lovely  kind 
here  ascribed  to  Jesus  should  be  found  associated  with  the  noble 
art  of  exorcism  then  so  much  practised  and  so  much  esteemed. 

A  "  woman  of  Canaan,"  who  came  out  of  the  "  same  coasts," 
approached  Jesus  to  tell  him  that  her  daughter  was  "grievously 
vexed  with  a  devil,"  and  crying  for  mercy.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  reputation  of  Jesus  as  an  exorcist — and  let  us  hope  as  a  doer 
of  higher  class  works  also — had  reached  these  border  lands. 

What  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  a  mother  as  she  looked  into 
the  face  of  her  little  girl  and  believed  a  devil  to  be  in  it,  we  in 
these  times  cannot  make  any  attempt  to  realize.  None  of  us  are 
now  willing  to  let  our  thoughts  rest  upon  such  loathsome  notions 
sufficiently  long  to  bring  home  to  ourselves  all  such  a  belief  must 
have  carried  with  it.  Two  centuries  ago,  when  the  belief  in 
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witchcraft  was  drawing  to  the  end  of  its  frightful  career,  some 
vivid  accounts  of  the  operation  of  that  belief  were  written, 
from  which  we  see  that  it  could  entirely  dissolve  not  only  all 
feelings  of  mercy  and  pity  from  one  human  being  to  another,  but 
also  the  strongest  and  closest  ties  of  natural  love  and  affection. 
The  belief  of  devils  in  children  must  have  had  even  greater  horrors 
about  it  than  the  belief  in  witchcraft  possessed.  But  we  will  not 
dwell  on  the  subject. 

Jesus  made  no  reply  to  the  woman.     She  was  not  a  Jewess.    She 

had  not  Abraham  to  her  father.  According  to 
he?3 no"  a  worcL^And  our  author  she  was  a  Canaanite  ;  a  descendant 
bLuKhftim^yfn11^  of  one  of  those  who  must  have  been  improperly 
?rie?haTtearWuf.';  f0rsh^  spared  from  a  memorable  "Thus  saith  the 

Lord,"  enjoined  by  Jehovah  in  the  days  before 
he  had  become  our  heavenly  Father  who  is  now  no  respecter  of 
persons. 

The  disciples,  too,  evidently  wished  to  get  rid  of  this  Canaanite; 
and  they  besought  Jesus  to  send  her  away.  Yes,  Reader,  "  Send 
her  away."  One  would  have  thought  that  amongst  this  famous 
dozen  there  would  have  been  one  with  some  little  pity  in  his 
nature,  who  might  have  complied  with  the  woman's  request  on  his 
own  account ;  for  they  had  all,  as  we  remember,  been  endowed  with 
devil-casting  power.  Our  author,  however,  writes  this  "  Send  her 
away  "  without  any  sense  of  shame ;  just  as  he  writes  how  he  and 
his  fellow- apostles  took  to  their  heels  when  Jesus  was  arrested. 
This  famous  declaration  has  given  commentators  much  trouble. 

None  of  the  many  awkward  Scripture  passages 
an2d  sa?d  S^nfSoTsent  Better  illustrate  the  triumphant  resources  of  the 
but  unto  the  lost  sheep  delightful  science  of  Scripture  exeeresis.  For 

of  the  house  of  Israel.  & 

after  being  duly  exegesed,  and  then  rightly 
looked  at,  this  startling  passage  not  only  ceases  to  startle  us,  but  we 
wonder  how  it  was  it  so  alarmed  us  when  we  first  read  it. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  statement  "  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel "  is,  of  course,  not  that  Jesus' 
mission  and  sacrifice  was  for  Jews  only,  but  that  his  own  personal 
itinerary  was  to  be  strictly  confined  to  Israel.  To  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature  was  alt  right  in  his  followers,  but  it  had 
not  to  have  the  personal  example  of  Jesus  himself.  Hence,  though 
at  this  time  he  was  within  some  eight  miles  of  the  city  of  Tyre, 
Jesus  did  not  visit  it  and  proclaim  the  gospel  there,  but  returned 
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a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  the  melancholy  village  of  Capernaum 
once  more. 

The  allegation  of  sceptics  that  Jesus  having  failed  in  converting 
the  Jews,  offered,  as  a  second  thought,  his  gospel  to  the  heathen, 
may,  of  course,  be  dismissed  as  an  unworthy  sneer  at  divine  truth. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  extension  of  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen  was  mainly  the  doing  of  a  certain  converted  Pharisee 
who  had  never  seen  Jesus,  and  who  had  all  sorts  of  difficulty  thrown 
in  his  way  by  those  Apostles  who  had  spent  some  years  in  the 
company  of  Jesus. 

The  cold  behaviour  and  colder  assertion  of  Jesus,  and  the  "  Send 

her  awav  "  of  the  Apostles,  did  not  daunt  this 

25  Then  came  she  and       ,       ,,  -r,     .  ,.,« 
worshipped  him,  saying,      heathen  woman.      It  is  not   difficult  to   see 

what  nerved  her  to  renewed  effort  and  steeled 

her  to  contumely.     It  was  the  remembrance  of  the  devil  in  that 

little  girl  of  her's  at  home.     What  would  not  a  modern  mother 

suffer  to  get  a  devil  out  of  her  child  ? 

Neither  pity,  supplication,  nor  even  worship  moved  Jesus,  and 

he  gave   the   woman  a    third   refusal.      Un- 

26  But  he  answered       ,          .,       .,     ,  .      ,,        TT  .    -, 
and  said,  it  is  not  meet      happily  that  was  not  all.      He  accompanied 

to   take   the   children's        .,  .          /•        i       -J-L  £    11  j.     j-  i_ 

bread,  and  to  cast  u  to  this  refusal  with  one  oi  the  most  odious — but 
also  one  of  the  most  ridiculous — sayings  in 
existence.  It  divides  the  human  race  into  Jews  and  dogs.  We  do 
not  think  this  classification  was  one  that  would  trouble  anyone 
much  even  then;  for  the  estimate  of  the  Jews  and  their  affairs 
by  Gentiles  generally  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  about  as  mean  a 
one  as  it  well  could  be. 

As  an  expression  of  Jewish  conceit  merely,  this  saying  is  no 
longer  worth  consideration.  It  is  only  in  his  capacity  of  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity  that  this  saying  of  Jesus  now  possesses  any 
interest.  So  regarded,  its  very  serious  nature  is  evident.  We 
leave,  however,  to  those  who  may  feel  disposed,  all  further  study  of 
the  subject,  just  remarking  that  here  even  the  science  of  Scripture 
exegesis  fails,  and  that  commentators  retire  from  this  verse  defeated, 
and  covering  their  retreat,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  under  what- 
ever cannonade  of  religious  verbiage  they  are  able  to  get  up. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  observe  that  a  little 
further  on  we  shall  come  to  an  incident  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of 
heathen  dogs  in  an  altogether  different  tone  to  that  here  employed. 
He  was  speaking  of  a  Roman  coin  which  bore  Caesar's  image ;  and  in 
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so  doing  referred  to  those  famous  non-Israelitish  dogs — the  Romans, 
in  an  extremely  civil  manner ;  and  recommended  his  countrymen 
to  be  very  deferential  to  them  also.  Seeing  that  the  Romans 
had  conquered  the  Jews,  and  at  the  time  used  them  somewhat 
harshly,  Jesus'  advice  was  not  popular  and  was  certainly  not  very 
patriotic.  But  its  prudence  was  demonstrated  not  long  afterwards  ; 
for  later  on  injudicious  incivility  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  to  these 
Roman  dogs  caused  Jerusalem  to  be  demolished  and  the  children  of 
the  kingdom  scattered  abroad. 

A  sprinkling  of  the  descendants  of  these  children  is  to  be  found 
in  most  modern  nations,  and  in  all  enlightened  countries  we  have 
secured  for  these  children,  after  much  Christian  opposition,  equal 
privileges  with  our  Gentile  selves.  In  some  Christian  countries 
which  are  not  very  enlightened,  the  "children"  are  still  badly  treated 
and  denied  just  rights ;  but  it  must  in  fairness  be  owned  that  the 
children  themselves  greatly  conduce  thereto  by  their  ineradicable 
predilection  for  certain  lucrative  but  not  popular  pursuits. 

The  children's  bread  is  now  freely  cast  to  dogs  of  all  kinds — the 
children  themselves  still,  as  ever,  sulkily  refusing  in  its  altered  form 
to  eat  it.  We  ought,  we  presume,  to  feel  flattered  that  we  Gentiles 
are  now  permitted  to  taste  this^celestial  bread.  It  is,  however,  the 
alarming  fact  that  this  heavenly  bread  has  long  been  declining  in 
Gentile  estimation ;  and  the  belief  is  becoming  general  amongst  the 
best  judges  that  our  good,  honest,  earthly  bread  is  in  every  way  a 
far  better  article.  In  this  estimate  we  have,  Reader,  to  own  that 
for  our  part  we  entirely  concur. 

The  woman,  however,  was  not  to  be  cast  aside.     The  remem- 
brance of  that  devil  in  her   home  made  her 

27Andshesaid,Truth,  ,  ,  ..,  ~,  .£     ,  -,, 

Lord :  yet  the  dogs  eat  resolve  to  bear  with  any  affronts  it  she  could 
fall  fromTheir  masters'  only  obtain  the  magical  exorcistic  formula  she 
was  seeking.  Hence  she  humbles  herself  even 
to  the  pitch  of  degradation  here  recorded.  She  accepts  Jesus' 
sneer,  but  points  out  that  even  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  masters'  table. 

It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  read  that  this  grovelling  servility 
achieved  the  success  denied  to  worthier  reasons.  It  was  expressly 
"  for  this  saying,"  according  to  the  next  Gospel,  that  Jesus  yielded. 
It  was  not  the  thought  of  the  devil  in  the  poor  girl ;  it  was  not 
the  mother's  agony  as  she  thought  of  that  frightful  fact  that 
moved  Jesus,  and  led  him  to  reconsider  his  repeated  refusals  to 
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interfere.  It  was  the  saying  that  dogs  eat  crumbs  that  prevailed. 
"  Truth,  Lord."  Never  was  a  more  ignoble  sentiment  addressed 
by  that  noble  word. 

At  last  Jesus  gave  way,  and  gave  instructions  for  the  devil  to 
leave  the  girl.     Accordingly  the  devil  did  so  ; 

sw^redTaend  SdFuffo      the  Sir1'  as  the  ludicr(ms  expression  here  used 

,  being  «  made  whole  "  that  very  hour. 


even  as  them  wilt.  And      Here,  of  course,  as  with  "cures"  elsewhere,  we 

her  daughter  was  made 

whole  from  that  very  have  simply  our  author's  assertion  for  the 
statement  he  makes.  If  the  poor  mother 
believed  the  devil  had  left  her  child  that  was  all  that  was  needed. 

After  the  strain  naturally  produced  by  the  preceding  dialogue, 
Christian  commentators,  on  reaching  this  verse,  burst  out  into  ful- 
some praises,  some  of  which  are  bestowed  upon  this  woman  and 
the  remainder  upon  Jesus. 

We  can  join  in  neither.  Of  this  woman  little  need  be  said.  What 
mothers  have  done  and  endured  to  get  fancied  cures  for  afflicted 
little  ones,  the  pathetic  history  of  superstition  shows  us  abundantly. 
In  our  own  country,  mothers  have  been  crushed  to  death  to  get  an 
ailing  child  "touched"  by  the  royal  hand.  The  superstition  this 
poor  woman  so  believed  in  was  one  of  the  very  worst  that  ever 
humbled  and  disgraced  the  human  species.  The  history  of  devil- 
possession  and  of  exorcism  is  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  even 
in  the  dark  records  of  credulity.  Happily  it  was  a  belief  that 
even  then  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  All  the  practice  and  patronage 
of  it  by  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  could  not  save  its  downfall.  So 
markedly  was  this  the  case,  that  though,  as  we  see,  the  three  first 
Gospels  are  brimful  of  devilism,  it  was  thought  better  to  entirely 
omit  the  subject  from  the  fourth,  which  was  not  written  until  some 
time  afterwards,  though  written,  as  we  know,  by  that  favourite 
disciple  who  had  witnessed  the  endless  exorcisms  of  the  Master, 
and  had  himself  received  and  freely  exercised  the  casting-out  en- 
dowment. In  the  dark  ages  of  early  Christian  history  devilism 
was,  however,  from  time  to  time  spasmodically  revived. 

Concerning  Jesus'  own  attitude  in  this  story  little  need  be  added, 
We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  captivating  thoughts  he  gave 
expression  to  during  the  course  of  it.  It  is  true  he  at  last  gave 
way  and  evicted  the  devil.  But  he  did  it  grudgingly  ;  not  from 
any  high  principle,  nor  from  any  sympathy,  but  as  a  yielding  to 
mere  importunity  only.  He  thus  very  practically  illustrated  that 
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29  And  Jesus  departed 
from  thence,  and  came 
nigh  unto  the  sea  of 
Galilee;  and  went  up 
into  a  mountain,  and 
sat  down  there. 


parable  of  the  unjust  judge,  in  which  so  extraordinary  an  analogy 
between  that  official  and  his  heavenly  Father  is  laid  before  us.  He 
also  showed  us  that  the  heathen  are  sometimes  heard  as  a  result 
of  their  much  speaking. 

Jesus  evidently  did  not  stay  long  in  the  coasts  of  Tyre  andSidon. 
He  quickly  returned  to  that  lake  whose  shores 
had  now  become  well-trodden  ground :  to  that 
district  which  had  clearly  so  great  an  attraction 
for  him ;  the  reasons  for  which  we  cannot  now 
discover. 

On  arriving  back  in  his  own  country — a  distance  of  some  twenty 
miles — Jesus,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  preceding  incident,  is  repre- 
sented as  performing  miracles  broadcast,  without  question  and 
without  demur.  Such  was  the  difference  between  Jews  and — well, 
folks  who  were  not  Jews ;  for* we  think  the  divine  epithet  used  by 
Jesus  to  denote  the  latter  is  best  left  alone  in  its  glory. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  simply  a  portion  of  the  last 
so  And  great  multi-  chapter  over  again  ;  if  not  the  same  incidents, 
precisely  of  the  same  kind.  The  extraordinary 
prevalence  of  sickness,  blindness,  dumbness, 
and  other  ailments  around  Lake  Tiberias  still 
continues  ;  from  which  we  see  that  the  known 
percentages  of  such  cases  in  a  modern  com- 
munity offer  little  or  no  criterion  as  to  the  state 
of  things  in  Galilee  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
Nor  do  the  achievements  of  Jesus  seem  to 
make  any  headway  against,  or  impression  upon, 
this  surprising  stream  of  unfortunates.  They 
seem  as  numerous  as  when  Jesus  first  went 
about  all  Galilee  healing  all  manner  of  sickness 
and  disease  of  the  people  at  the  beginning  of 
his  public  appearance. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  much  of  this  occur- 
rence. Following  so  closely  upon  the  almost 
identical  achievement  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter  it  feels  rather  flat.  The  difficulty 
raised  by  the  disciples  about  obtaining  bread  in 
a  wilderness,  feels  very  artificial  when  we  think 
of  how  very  recently  they  had  seen  that  diffi- 
culty solved. 


tudes  came  unto  him, 
having  with  them  those 
that  were  lame,  blind, 
dumb,  maimed,  and 
many  others,  and  cast 
them  down  at  Jesus' 
feet ;  and  he  healed 
them : 

31  Insomuch  that  the 
multitude       wondered, 
when    they     saw     the 
dumb     to     speak,    the 
maimed  to  be  whole,  the 
lame  to  walk,  and  the 
blind  to  see:  and  they 
glorified    the    God    of 
Israel. 

32  f  Then  Jesus  called 
his  disciples  unto  him, 
and  said,  I  have  com- 
passion  on   the   multi- 
tude, because  they  con- 
tinue with  me  now  three 
days,  and  have  nothing 
to  eat:   and  I  will  not 
send  them  away  fasting, 
lest   they  faint   in   the 
way. 

33  And  his  disciples 
say  unto  him,  Whence 
should  we  have  so  much 
bread  in  the  wilderness 
as  to  fill  so  great  a  mul- 
titude V 

34  And   Jesus    saith 
unto  them,  How  many 
loaves   have   ye  ?    And 
thev  said,  Seven,  and  a 
few' little  fishes. 

35  And  he  commanded 
the    multitude    to    sit 
down  on  the  ground. 
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36  And  he  took  the 
seven   loaves    and    the 
fishes,  and  gave  thanks, 
and    brake    them,  and 
gave  to  his  disciples,  and 
the  disciples  to  the  mul- 
titude. 

37  And  they  did  all 
eat,  and  were  filled  :  and 
they  took    up   of    the 
broken  meat  that  was 
left  seven  baskets  full. 

38  And  they  that  did 
eat  were  four  thousand 
men,  beside  women  and 
children. 

39  And  he  sent  away 
the  multitude,  and  took 
ship,  and  came  into  the 
coasts  of  Magdala. 


If  mathematical  considerations  are  at  all 
applicable  to  the  miraculous,  it  is  obvious  that 
to  feed  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes  and  to  have  twelve  basketfuls  left,  is 
a  greater  achievement  in  every  particular  than 
to  feed  four  thousand  with  seven  loaves,  a  few 
fishes,  and  only  have  seven  basketfuls  left.  The 
applicability  of  mathematics  to  miracles  seems 
very  uncertain.  To  make  two  and  two  equal 
six,  seems  a  greater  thing  than  to  make  them 
equal  five ;  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it 
really  is  so. 


MATTHEW-  XVI. 

THE  representatives  of  the  two  chief  schools  of  thought  amongst 
the  Jews  now  come  to  Jesus  to  ask  him  plainly 
to  show  them  a  sign  from  heaven ;  in  other 
words,  a  proof  of  his  credentials. 

This  request,  like  all  others,  is  absurdly 
termed  a  "tempting"  of  Jesus.  It  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  most  proper,  sensible, 
and  perfectly  legitimate  request  in  every 
possible  sense.  Let  us  for  the  time,  Reader, 
place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  these  same 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  try  to  realize  to 
ourselves  what  under  such  circumstances  it 
would  have  felt  to  us  a  manifest  duty  to  do. 

There  was  obviously  nothing  in  Jesus, 
personally  or  physically,  to  distinguish  him  from  other  human 
beings.  And  yet  this  apparently  and  outwardly  human  being 
was  preferring  claims  of  the  most  unprecedented  kind ;  claims, 
too,  of  the  most  undefined  character. 

Here  was  a  person  called  or  known  by  a  confusing  multiplicity 
of  titles ;  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  Son  of  Man,  Son  of  God,  Son  of 
David.  The  main  fact  that  he  was  the  Christ  was,  however,  kept 
strictly  secret ;  for  we  shall  find  in  this  very  chapter  Jesus 
forbidding  his  disciples  to  disclose  the  fact  that  he  was  the  Christ 
to  "  any  man." 

Nor  was  this  all.     This  ostensible  fellow-countryman  of  their 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1  The  Pharisees  require 
a  sign.  6  Jesus  warn- 
eth  his  disciples  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees. 13 
The  people's  opinion 
of  Christ,  16  and 
Peter's  confession  of 
him.  21  Jesus  fore- 
sheweth  his  death,  23 
reproving  Peter  for 
dissuading  him  from 
it :  24  and  admonish- 
eth  those  that  will  fol- 
low him,  to  bear  the 
cross. 

1  The  Pharisees  also 
with  the  Sadducees 
come,  and  tempting  de- 
sired him  that  ne  would 
shew  them  a  sign  from 
heaven. 
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own  was  claiming  in  his  own  right  to  effect  the  most  startling  and 
fundamental  changes  in  the  existing  Jewish  faith ;  including — if 
the  Trinitarian  version  of  his  sayings  be  correct — a  declaration 
that  he  himself  was  no  less  than  the  Deity  humanly  personified. 
A  declaration  that  would  shock  pious  Jews  beyond  all  measure ; 
and  in  a  way  we  can  now  only  faintly  realize. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  again  and  again 
came  to  Jesus  for  information.  Their  reception  was  always  alike ; 
they  were  saluted  as  vipers  and  hypocrites,  and  went  away,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  just  as  wise  as  they  came.  Here  the  Pharisees  were 
accompanied  by  Sadducees.  The  Sadducees  may  be  termed  the 
sceptics  of  their  age.  They  believed  in  the  existence  of  Jehovah 
and  acknowledged  the  books  of  Moses.  But  finding  no  Biblical 
warrant  for  a  life  after  death,  they  denied  that  doctrine ;  they  also 
denied  many  other  doctrines  current  more  or  less  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  they  rejected  traditions.  They  may  be  best  described 
as  Jewish  rationalists. 

These  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  come,  therefore,  to  ask  Jesus  for 
a  sign  "  from  heaven  "  whereby  they  might  know  and  be  assured 
that  the  extraordinary  claims  and  allegations  Jesus  was  putting 
forth  on  his  own  account  were  authentic  and  well-founded.  The 
appearance  of  religious  pretenders  was  no  uncommon  event  with 
the  Jews,  any  more  than  it  was  with  other  peoples.  So  well, 
indeed,  did  Jesus  himself  know  this  that  again  and  again  he  warns 
men — even  his  own  disciples — against  false  Christs  and  false 
prophets,  who  show  their  great  signs  and  wonders.  We  are  at  an 
absolute  loss  to  conceive  how,  in  the  case  of  a  true  prophet  or  true 
Christ,  the  greatest  possible  caution  and  misgiving  on  the  part 
of  men  could  seem  otherwise  than  most  reasonable  and  commend- 
able. That  ready  faith  religious  founders  so  thoughtlessly  praise 
in  their  own  case  is  clearly  the  cause  of  those  huge  false  systems 
that  have  so  deluded  the  bulk  of  our  race. 

By  way  of  answer  to  their  request,  these  Sadducees  and  Pharisees 
are  told  they  are  hypocrites;  some  trivial  remarks  about  the 
weather  are  made  to  them ;  the  asking  for  a  sign  is  declared  to  be 
the  act  of  an  adulterous  and  wicked  generation ;  and  they  are  told 
that  no  sign  shall  be  given  them  but  the  "sign  of  the  Prophet 
Jonas  "  ;  after  which,  Jesus  walked  away  from  them. 

Would  it  not,  Reader,  be  as  well  if  we  try  to  put  ourselves 
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for  a  short  time  in  the  place  of  these  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  and 
bring  home  to  ourselves  what  they  must  have  thought  and  said  to 
each  other  after  Jesus  left  them  ?  What  a  group,  had  they  then 
existed,  of  our  own  countrymen,  so  addressed,  would  have  said  not 
only  after,  but  even  before,  Jesus  went  away,  we  have  a  very 
decided  conviction  about. 

What  Jesus  was  in  the  habit  of  afterwards  saying  of  those  who 
interviewed  him  we  know  well.  Unhappily  we  have  no  narrative 
from  the  other  side.  With  regard  to  these  Gospels  we  are  in 
the  always  misleading  and  unsatisfactory  position  of  having  one 
side  of  the  case  only.  This  is  true,  indeed,  of  the  accounts  of 
all  religious  founders.  All  religions  rise  in  obscurity.  Believers 
give  their  versions ;  non-believers  never,  at  that  stage,  think  it 
worth  while  doing  so.  Hence,  apart  from  the  myths  that  gather 
around  the  great  creed-founders  afterwards,  the  early  accounts  of 
them  are  all  from  the  pens  of  believers  who  often  make  the  most 
palpable  and  awkward  efforts  to  magnify  their  hero.  An  account 
of  each  religious  founder  by  those  who  knew  him  but  did  not 
believe  him,  which  in  every  case  meant  all  but  a  very  few  of  those 
who  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege — would  almost  certainly 
have  left  the  world  religionless. 

In  the  first  place,  Jesus  assures  these  men  they  can  infer 
fair  or  foul  weather  from  looking-  at  the  skv. 

2  He    answered    and  ^  * 

said  unto  them,  When      Remembering;   how    very    partially   true   this 

it  is  evening,  ye  say,  It  °  J 

will  be  fair  weather :  for      was  ;  how  weather  forecasts  are  only  moderately 

the  sky  is  red.  .  " 

3  And  in  the  morning,      reliable  in  general,  and  how  not  seldom  they 

It  will  be  foul  weather  J 

to  day :  for  the  sky  is      are   entirely  misleading,   a   more   unfortunate 

red  and  lowring.    0  ye  .,      ,       ,.,  .  .  «•    n 

hypocrites,  ye  can  dis-      simile  to  liken  anything  or  the  nature  of  an 

cern  the  face  of  the  sky ;          ,       -,     .  ,  ,    .  ,  , 

but  can  ye  not  discern  absolute  and  certain  truth  unto,  such  as  a 
religion  claims  to  be,  could  not  be  imagined. 

"  Ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky,  but  can  ye  not  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times?"  Is  this  reasonable?  Is  it  just?  Can  we 
discern  the  signs  of  our  own  times  ?  If  so,  what  are  they  ?  We 
may,  it  is  true,  have  our  own  views  thereupon  ;  but  how  widely 
different  they  are  even  amongst  our  best  and  wisest  thinkers  we  all 
know. 

And  what  were  the  signs  of  the  times  these  men  should  have 
discerned  ?  A  less  striking  and  more  uninteresting  period  of 
history  than  the  time  in  question  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find. 
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The  next  subject  given  to  these  men  to  ponder  upon  was  the 
statement  that  they  were  hypocrites.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell 
on  this  ;  it  is  simply  the  usual  designation  of  his  opponents  by 
Jesus.  It  was  not  likely  to  make  the  signs  of  the  times  much 
clearer  to  these  men ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  Christianity  was  one  of 
those  signs. 

Some  other  Pharisees  had  already  been  favoured  with  this 
declaration  on  making  a  like  request  else- 
where.  When  we  call  to  mind  how  Jesus  had 
Sreafshaiiano§signabe  so  oftei1  obliged  the  forefathers  of  these  very 
,  but^he  men  by  sending  fire  from  heaven,  turning  rods 
*nto  serPerits>  anc^  other  most  extraordinary 
''signs"  of  an  expressly  demonstrative  and 
corroborative  kind,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  why 
what  he  once  considered  so  suitable  and  becoming,  Jesus  now 
regarded  with  such  aversion. 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  Jesus  to  say  that  these  men  knew  the  little 
book  of  Jonah  quite  as  well  as  he  himself  did.  We  mean,  of  course, 
in  its  outward  and  natural  sense  only ;  for  that  they  had  not  a  glimmer 
or  suspicion  of  its  inner  and  deeper  meaning  is  evident ;  nor  do  we 
Ree  how  it  is  possible  they  could  have  had.  Give  now  to  any  human 
being  the  book  of  Jonah,  with  the  fact  that  the  prophet  spent  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  a  whale's  belly,  how  he  is  to  derive  there- 
from that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  to  spend  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  we  do  not  know ;  nor  does  Jesus 

explain. 

Such  was  the  answer  returned  by  Jesus  to  the  most  important 
question  ever  put  to  him.  Answers  like  these  should  not,  in  justice, 
be  forgotten  when  we  come  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Jesus 
by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  chief-priests  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  Not  that  they  offer  any  sufficient  justification  of  that  con- 
demnation.  The  aspersion  of  these  men  as  vipers  and  hypocrites, 
and  the  propagation  by  Jesus  of  what  they  regarded  as  blasphemy, 
were  no  valid  pleas  for  his  death,  though  they  may  have  then  been 
thought  so,  and  though  Christians  have  themselves  since  sufficiently 
acted  upon  similar  notions. 

What  we  ought  not  to  forget,  if  we  wish' to  be  just,  is — what  the 
opponents  of  Jesus  did  not  forget — that  the  attitude  of  a  meek, 
uncomplaining,  saintly  victim  with  which  he  in  the  main  met  his 
trial  and  condemnation,  was  not  the  attitude  Jesus  had  always  or 
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even  generally  assumed  to  his  enemies.  No,  Header  !  It  was  not 
exactly  the  character  by  which  those  enemies  knew  him  best. 

Were  a  genuine  messenger  from  heaven  to  appear  amongst  us 
to-day,  it  would  clearly  be  our  right,  nay,  even  our  bounden  duty,  to 
submit  his  mission  to  the  strictest  and  most  searching  test  ;  and  to 
refuse  our  belief  if  not  satisfied  of  the  perfect  authenticity  of  his 
claims. 

Theologians  profess  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  ample  signs 
of  what  these  men  sought  to  know.  Such  a  contention  is  a  mere 
palpable  petitio  of  the  whole  question  regarding  the  objective 
reality  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus.  And  it  is  surely  signifi- 
cant that  Jesus  here  makes  no  appeal  to  these  miracles  as  signs  ; 
though,  if  what  was  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  were  true,  these 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees  were  literally  surrounded  with  the  living 
witnesses  and  living  subjects  of  these  miracles.  Jesus  sent  tidings 
of  his  miracles  to  the  imprisoned  Baptist  to  reassure  his  wavering 
faith.  It  is  surely  not  a  little  singular  Jesus  does  not  name  and 
appeal  to  his  miracles  to  assure  these  Sadducees  and  Pharisees, 
though  they  were  encompassed  with  endless  cases  thereof  on  every 
side. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  disciples  at  "the  other  side"  it  was  dis- 
covered that  they  "  had  forgotten  to  take 
t£  ^ead."  It  thus  appears  that  the  company 


gotfenstoetake  b?e^f°r"  were  accustomed  to  take  about  with  them  the 
needful  supply  of  food.  Money  was  also  taken, 
as  appears  from  the  bag  carried  by  Judas.  The  exercise  and  non- 
exercise  of  miracle-power  by  all  the  many  recorded  possessors  of  it 
offer  a  problem  to  which  it  is  vain  to  apply  any  of  the  canons  of 
human  reasoning. 

Our  author  now  favours  us  with  a  paragraph  explanatory  of  a 
6  «r  Then  Jesus  said      certain  word  used  by  Jesus,  which  seems  to 

haVG    PUZzled   himSelf    and   the  °fcher  Disciples 


?I  t^eZharisees  and  of  also-     What  a  tedious  business  this  continual 

the  Sadducees. 

7  And  they  reasoned  use  of  figurative  expressions,  to  be  constantly 

among  themselves,  say-  \                                                       J 

ing,  it  is  because  we  followed  by  explanations,  does  become  ! 

have  taken  no  bread.  ;      . 

8  Which  when  Jesus  "  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  ?  " 

perceived,  he  said  unto  _,                     ,          -       .     * 

them,  Oye  of  little  faith,  Every  reader  oi  this  Gospel  must  have  already 

why  reason  ye   among  .      -    ,  .          ,  „    .  .  .                 .  .             m,                ,  .          , 

yourselves,  because  ye  asked  mmseli  this  question.     Ine  continued 

have  brought  no  bread  ?  -    •.  ,                 p,i               T      «    i          i 

9  Do  ye  not  yet  under-  dullness   or    these    disciples     becomes     quite 

irritating,  and  the  patience  of  a  reader  greatly 
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baskets1yeaSx)k<lJ?iany  tried.  ^7  Caving  to  read  Jesus'  explanations  of 

10  Neither  the  seven  his  simplest  utterances. 

loaves  of  the  four  thou- 

sand, and  how  many          Annoyance  passes  into  a  kind  of  indignant 

baskets  ye  took  up  ?  * 

11  How  is  it  that  ye  astonishment  when  we  remember  that  amongst 

do  not  understand  that  .  * 

I  spake  it  not  to  you  the  men  thus  constantly  pictured  as  dullards 

concerning  bread,  that  r»,i/-i 

ye  should  beware  of  the  was  the  writer  or  the  iourth  Gospel  —  a  work 

leaven  of  the  Pharisees  ,  ,.  -I-ITI,-  •        n  i 

and  of  the  Sadducees  ?  abounding    and     delighting    in    fine  -  drawn 

12  Then    understood  -,...       ..  •,       •     '        -,  ,-,         -,.         .... 

they  how  that  he  bade  distinctions    and     in     subtle    disquisitions  — 

them  not  beware  of  the  ,       £     ,  ,     ,     .  ,      .  ,         ,     .  .  , 

leaven  of   bread,  but  and   oi   that   immense    work  that  brings  the 

pSJ&£KSde<8?  the  Christian  Scriptures  to  a  close  ;   that  another 

Sadducees.  wag  pg^  ^wo  Of  whose  letters  are  now  in  our 


possession  and  disclose,  not  indeed  any  brilliance  of  any  kind,  but 
an  ordinary  normal  intellect;  that  another  was  James,  the 
writer  of  a  letter  which,  though,  singularly  enough,  almost 
devoid  of  references  to  his  relative  and  master,  contains  much 
good  sense  of  a  homely  and  practical  kind  ;  and  that  another 
was  our  author  himself  —  who,  whatever  we  may  think  of  him 
as  a  historian,  possessed  piercing  insight  into  prophecy  and  its 
meaning. 

Of  course,  according  to  theologians  the  choice  by  Jesus  of  these 
particular  men,  not  excepting  even  the  twelfth,  displayed  profound 
wisdom.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  traverse  such  a  proposition.  There 
can  be  no  sin,  however,  in  lamenting  that  these  twelve  were  not  in 
some  respects  of  a  higher  type.  They  were  evidently  all  of  the 
same  rank  in  life  ;  all  drawn  from  one  section  of  society  ;  and  all 
from  practically  the  same  locality.  This  want  of  variety  was  much 
aggravated  by  the  presence  of  so  many  brothers  in  the  twelve  ;  two 
pairs  certainly,  and  almost  certainly  three,  with  apparently  other 
inter-relationships  also.  The  narrow,  restricted  look  thus  given  to 
the  twelve  is  not  pleasant  in  its  higher  aspects  ;  how  such  a  very 
contracted  selection  would  tend  to  intensify  prejudices  and  conduce 
to  narrownesses  of  all  kinds  is  evident.  All  the  twelve  were  of 
course  Jews.  A  faithful  Gentile  dog  would,  on  one  occasion,  at 
any  rate,  not  have  disgraced  the  company.  It  may  just  be  observed 
that  the  entire  Gospel  personnel,  apart  from  its  exclusively  Jewish 
character,  has  a  very  cramped,  blood-relationship  appearance 
about  it. 

It  seems  astonishing  our  author  should  have  deemed  this  long 
paragraph  worth  recording. 

Jesus  now  made  a  journey  of  some  thirty  miles  to  the  city 
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13  n  When  Jesus  came      of  Ceesarea  Philippi,  or  at  any  rate  to  its  coasts  ; 

into  the  coasts  of  Caesa-  .     » 

rea  Philippi,  he  asked      and  whilst  ne  and  his  disciples  were  in  these 

his     disciples,     saying,  •      •  i  • 

Whom  do  men  say  that  coasts  there  took  place  an  incident  which  our 
I  the  Son  of  man  am  ?  ,  .  i  •  i  •,  • 

author    proceeds    to    record,   of  which   it   is 

no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  least  pleasing  in  all  these  Gospels.  This  incident  is  brought 
about  by  Jesus  asking  for  information.  He  wishes  to  know  what 
men  say  about  him.  Hence  he  asks  his  disciples  the  question, 
"  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am  ?" 

A  very  natural  question,  Header  ;  an  inevitable  point  of  curiosity 
with  all  men.  Men  may  hold  as  lofty  notions  of  themselves  as  they 
like,  and  may  profess  as  great  an  indifference  to  other  men's  views 
as  they  choose,  still  the  estimate  of  ourselves  made  by  those  around 
us  interests  us  ;  and,  in  all  but  very  rare  cases,  greatly  influences 
us. 

The  reply  made  by  the  disciples  to  Jesus'  inquiry  is  an  extremely 
curious  one.  It  is  obvious  these  disciples 
Some^Sj  tTwtlhou^ari  would  often  hear  opinions  expressed  about  Jesus 
-hand  otherV,  3SS  that  W0llld  never  reacl1  the  Master's  own  ears. 
'  ' 


phefa.°r  °ne  °f  th6  Pr°"      Thev  &ive  four  tneories  or  conjectures  which 
they  had  heard  "  men  say  "  about  him.     Some 
said  he  was  John  the  Baptist;  some  Elias  ;  some  Jeremiah  ;  and 
some,  "  one  of  the  prophets." 

This  reply  was  not  at  all  nattering;  and  cannot  possibly  have 
been  agreeable  to  Jesus.  The  Second  person  of  the  Trinity  to  be 
taken  or  mistaken  for  a  dead  prophet  come  to  life  again  ! 

Why  the  people  should  all  consider  Jesus  a  dead  prophet  come 
back  again,  rather  than  a  new  one,  is  very  singular.  It  seems  to 
show  that  prophets  had  not  come  much  latterly  ;  and  that  it  was 
easier  for  the  popular  imagination  to  picture  the  revival  of  an  old 
prophet  than  to  conceive  the  coming  of  a  quite  new  one.  A  fact 
not  only  possessing  much  significance,  but  possessing  also  much 
real  humour. 

Probably  these  four  theories  were  only  some  amongst  many  the 
disciples  had  heard.  We  have  already  in  this  Gospel  seen  Jesus 
declared  to  be  the  son  of  David,  and  also  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  and  worshipped  as  such  by  the  passengers  who  crossed  the 
lake  in  his  company.  We  may  also  remember  that  more  than 
thirty  years  back,  before  these  disciples  knew  him,  Jesus  had  been 
recognized  as  King  of  the  Jews  by  the  Magi  ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
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forget  the  sorrowful  sequel  that  untimely  and  purposeless  recog- 
nition entailed;  and  that  Herod  discovered  that  Christ  had  been 
born  in  Bethlehem,  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  painful 
theory  thrown  out  by  the  Pharisees,  and  the  scarcely  less  painful 
one  held,  temporarily  at  least,  by  Jesus'  own  friends  and  relatives. 

Upon  the  reply  to  his  question  given  by  his  disciples  Jesus 
makes  no  remarks ;  none  at  least  are  given. 
But Sho'm^ay  yefhati  He  proceeds  to  ask  these  disciples,  "But  whom 
say  ye  that  I  am?"  A  point-blank  question 
which  assuredly  has  a  very  strange  appearance  with  it.  Had  these 
disciples  never  voluntarily  declared  to  Jesus  whom  they  thought 
he  was  ?  Had  they  been  with  Jesus  all  this  time  and  never 
declared  what  they  thought  of  him;  and  had  he  never  made  known 
to  them  his  true  character?  What  a  strained,  reserved  companion- 
ship it  must  hitherto  have  been. 

To  this  momentous  inquiry  of  Jesus  Simon  Peter  made  answer ; 
and  apparently,  from  what  Jesus  states,  in  his 

16  And   Simon    Peter  .,..,.  . .  ,  ,  . 

answered  and  said,  Thou  own  individual  capacity  only,  not  as  speaking 
oftnemingGodhe  8on  for  the  rest.  He  declares  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  A  reply  which  greatly 
pleased  Jesus,  and  which  evidently  greatly  moved  him  also ;  for  in 
his  rejoinder  to  Peter's  answer,  he  proceeds  to  bestow  upon  Peter 
personally,  honours,  promises,  and  powers  which  the  extravagances 
of  the  world's  religions  will  be  searched  in  vain  to  equal. 

First  of  all  Jesus  blesses  Peter ;  and  then  declares  that  the  fact 
Peter   had   given  utterance   to  had  not  been 
J3d  uSS      revealed  to  him  by  flesh  and  blood,  but  had 
^r      been    made    known    to     him     directly    from 

SuS       Jehovah. 

whfch  Kn  hSven^1161'  Two  statements  were  contained  in  Peter's 
answer.  The  first  was  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ ;  the  second  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  The  latter,  and 
far  the  more  important  of  these  two  statements,  could  not  be 
regarded  as  any  now  assertion.  Jehovah  had  himself  declared  out 
of  the  clouds  at  the  baptism  that  Jesus  was  his  Son.  The  people 
in  the  ship  which  Jesus  joined  in  mid-lake  had  declared  him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  and  worshipped  him  accordingly.  Even  the  devils 
he  had  exorcised  had  testified — if  such  can  be  regarded  as  authentic 
corroboration — to  the  same  fact ;  how  they  had  got  to  know  it 
seems  a  very  curious  point.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Jesus' 
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mother,  her  husband,  and  many  others,  had  been  aware  of  the  fact 
more  than  thirty  years  previous  to  this  time. 

It  must  then  have  been  the  first  part  of  Peter's  declaration, 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,"  which  Jesus  meant  that  not  flesh  and 
blood,  but  "my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  had  "revealed  unto 
thee."  We  are  told,  however,  in  the  fourth  Gospel  that  it  was 
from  his  own  brother  Andrew  that  Peter  first  learnt  this  fact.  In 
the  account  there  given  of  the  first  meeting  of  these  two  brothers 
with  Jesus,  we  read  that  "Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother,  first 
findeth  his  own  brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him,  we  have 
found  the  Messias,  which  is  being  interpreted  the  Christ.  And  he 
brought  him  to  Jesus.  And  when  Jesus  beheld  him,  he  said, 
thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of  Jona;  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas, 
which  is  by  interpretation  a  stone."  It  thus  appears  that  it  was 
from  flesh  and  blood,  his  own  brother,  that  Peter  first  learnt  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ;  and  that  Andrew  and  he,  and  doubtless 
the  others  also  had  known  Jesus'  Christship  all  along.  Dwelling 
upon  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  these  Gospels  is  but 
profitless  work,  so  we  proceed  to  the  next  part  of  Jesus'  reply  to 
Peter's  declaration. 

"Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church." 

The  well-known  play  upon  words  contained  in 
18  And  I  say  also  unto         .  .    .      ,      „     ,  .  ,         ,    ,  , 

thee,  That  thou  art  the  original  or  this  sentence  has  led  to  much 
Peter,  and  upon  this  .  ,,  -, 

rock  I  will  build  my      controversy  concerning  the  language  spoken  by 


Jesus  and  his  disciples.  For  though  Jesus,  of 
course,  knew  all  the  languages  then  in  existence, 
and  also,  we  presume,  all  the  modern  languages  which  have  since 
been  evolved,  he  must  in  speaking  to  the  people,  even  in  parables, 
have  used  the  tongue  known  to  them  ;  nor  have  we  any  evidence 
or  hint  that  Jesus  used  more  than  one  language.  It  is  singular  to 
reflect  that  this  same  language,  whichever  it  may  have  been,  appears 
to  have  been  used  by  Jehovah  in  speaking  from  the  clouds,  by 
Jesus,  his  disciples,  the  Pharisees,  and  the  people  generally,  and 
by  those  evicted  devils  whom  Jesus  sent,  we  —  except  in  one  case  — 
do  not  know  where. 

In  this  sentence  first  appears  in  this  Gospel  a  word  that  has 
figured  greatly  in  history  ever  since  —  the  term  Church.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  most  controversial  word  in  existence  ;  and  the  varied 
definitions  of  it  are  well  illustrated  practically  in  the  varied,  motley, 
and  diverse  organizations  which  claim  to  be  this  Church,  or  to  be 
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parts  of  it.  It  is  vain  to  go  back  to  the  etymology  of  the  Greek 
word  ecclesia  for  light.  Etymology  may  tell  us  where  a  word 
comes  from,  but  cannot  tell  us  what  may  become  of  it  afterwards. 
In  the  strange  history  of  words,  original  significations  are  often  so 
departed  from,  that  in  some  cases  words  have  come  eventually  to 
connote  pretty  nearly  the  opposite  of  their  prime  meaning.  And 
never  had  a  word  a  stranger  and  more  troubled  history  than  this 
word  church.  Looking  out  upon  the  world  of  our  own  day,  and  ask- 
ing ourselves  the  question,  What  or  which  is  the  Church  Jesus  here 
declares  he  will  build  upon  this  rock  ?  we  feel  at  once  that  it  is  a 
question  of  so  controversial  a  kind  as  to  necessitate  the  abandon- 
ment of  any  attempt  to  deal  with  it  here.  We  may  just  observe 
that  the  chief  Christian  "  Church,"  the  organization  which  from  its 
size,  its  age,  and  its  world-wide  and  international  character  towers 
above  all  the  other  "churches,"  and  which  consistently  condemns 
all  other  claimants  to  the  title  as  false  and  schismatic,  bases  itself  to 
no  little  degree  upon  this  very  passage  we  are  now  considering. 

Whatever  may  have  been  meant  by  Jesus  in  using  the  word 
church,  and  what  or  which  may  be  the  true  claimant  to  the 
designation  in  the  world  of  our  own  day,  he  assures  us  that  the 
institution  was  to  be  built  upon  the  rock  Peter,  the  son  of  Jona, 
A  softer  piece  of  rock  could  not  easily  have  been  chosen.  And 
possibly  this  was  the  very  reason  of  the  choice,  that  human  weak- 
ness might  illustrate  the  divine  sustaining  strength.  Any  other 
ground  for  the  selection  it  would  not  be  easy  to  suggest. 

For  whatever  other  good  qualities  the  elder  son  of  Jona  may  have 
possessed,  stability,  or  rock-likeness,  could  only  be  ascribed  to  him 
in  irony.  We  shall  find  that  when  Jesus  was  arrested,  Peter  not 
only  "forsook  him  and  fled,"  but  also  afterwards  returning  to  "  see 
the  end,"  unobserved  as  }ie  supposed,  was  recognized  and  charged 
with  being  an  associate ;  whereupon  he  with  oaths  and  lies  pro- 
fessed not  even  to  know  the  man  who  had  given  him  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Peter  a  rock !  It  does  not  seem  a 
happy  thing  to  designate  a  man  by  his  weak  points. 

Against  the  Church  thus  based,  Jesus  declares  that  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail.  The  "gates  of  Hades"  is  a  rare  piece  of 
obscurity ;  hence  commentators  give  to  it  whatever  meaning  they 
think  fit.  Though  Christianity  has  not  existed  in  the  world 
nearly  so  long  as  some  other  great  existing  creeds',  the  fact  that  it 
still  exists,  even  in  its  limited  and  very  rent  and  discordant 
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way,  is  declared  by  some  theologians  to  be  a  singular  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy.  In  our  judgment  this  "  Church  "  and  all  other 
religious  creeds  have  far  more  formidable  and  dangerous  enemies 
than  the  "gates  of  Hades." 

Not  content  with  assuring  Peter  that  he  was  to  be  the  rock  upon 

WaS  tO  b 


19AndIwillgiveunto 
thee  the  keys  of  the      ceeds  to  make  a  further  announcement  to  him, 

kingdom  of  heaven  :  and 

whatsoever  thoit  shalt      which   for  its   preposterous   character   leaves 

bind  on  earth  shall  be  ,r  . 

bound  in  heaven;  and      even   the   previous   one  far  behind.        I   will 

whatsoever   thou  shalt  „     ,,         ,  .        n  ,, 

loose  on  earth  shall  be  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  ot 
loosed  in  heaven.  n  ,  .,  i  i.  i  •  j 

heaven;  and   whatsoever   thou   snait  bind  on 

earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 

The  son  of  Jona  is  thus  installed,  Reader,  as  the  absolute  monarch 
of  our  planet  ;  as  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all  earthly  affairs. 
This  member  of  our  race  is  thus  made  permanent  autocrat  of  our 
species,  including  men  whose  shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose. 
There  is  no  limit  to  this  power.  Commentators  may  insert  what- 
ever qualifications  they  choose  ;  Jesus  made  none. 

With  a  characteristic  mixture  of  metaphors,  Jesus  has  thus  made 
Peter  the  foundation-stone  of  his  Church  and  the  key  holder  of  his 
kingdom.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  phrase  that  defies  defini- 
tion; it  was  known  to  our  author  only,  not  being  found  in  the 
other  Gospels.  The  absolute  control  of  all  earthly  things  given  to 
Peter  in  this  verse  is  clear  enough;  but  what  or  where  the  kingdom 
is  of  which  the  keys  are  here  given  into  Peter's  possession  is  far 
from  clear.  Some  think  it  means  the  household  of  faith  on  earth  ; 
others  the  final  and  heavenly  home  of  the  faithful.  The  last 
mention  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  Jesus  was  that  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  least  in  that  kingdom  was  greater  than  John  the 
Baptist;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence  and 
the  "  violent  take  it  by  force." 

With  a  sort  of  anti-climax  and  a  re-action  noticeable  as  following 

most   of     his    important   declarations,     Jesus 

hif  dSip\sCbthagtedthJy     Proceeds  to  charge  his  disciples  that  they  «  tell 

he°wai  ^esuTtheChS!      no  man  "  tte  fact  ^hichPeter  had  divulged  that 

he,   Jesus,   was    "Jesus   the   Christ."     After 

reading  of  the  making  known  to  these  twelve  the  rock  whereon  the 

church  was  to  be  built  ;  and  the  making  arrangements  regarding 

the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  binding  and  loosing  of 
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all  earthly  affairs,  it  certainly  feels  very  tame  to  go  on  and  read 
that  the  central  fact  of  Jesus'  mission  was  still  to  be  a  secret,  and 
to  be  told  to  "  no  man." 

We  are  now,  Reader,  getting  far  into  the  latter  half  of  this 
Gospel  history,  and  yet  we  meet  with  a  strict  injunction  from 
Jesus  to  keep  back  and  keep  secret  the  main  fact  of  his  own  life 
and  mission. 

The  mixture  of  secrecy  and  publicity  ascribed  to  Jesus  in 
this  Gospel  is  totally  unintelligible.  In  his  earlier  miracles 
the  subjects  were  enjoined  to  tell  no  man,  even  though  the  work 
had  been  done  before  a  multitude.  The  disciples  of  John  were 
enjoined  to  "go  and  tell"  John  of  these  miracles;  and  they  are 
appealed  to  on  certain  other  occasions.  "  What  I  tell  you  in 
darkness,  speak  ye  in  light  ;  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  preach  ye 
upon  the  house-tops."  On  the  other  hand,  Jesus  resorted  to 
parables  with  the  people,  for  what  purpose  we  well  remember.  He 
began  his  public  career  by  teaching  and  preaching  in  all  Galilee  — 
we  do  not  know  what,  but  certainly  not  Christianity.  When  he 
approached  the  coasts  of  the  Gentiles,  the  coasts  of  his  preaching, 
teaching,  and  healing,  were  approached  also.  Here  the  suppression 
of  his  Christship  is  strictly  charged. 

From  such  a  picture,  and  such  a  line  of  conduct,  we  can 
perceive  and  gather  no  useful  human  lesson.  The  only  faint 
approach  to  a  lesson  seems  to  be  that  it  is  necessary  sometimes 
to  temporize  ;  not  to  blurt  out  unripe  truths,  however  true  and 
vital,  and  to  let  discretion  temper  heroism.  In  connection  with 
this  and  other  injunctions  of  secrecy,  it  is  curious  to  read  what 
Jesus  stated  to  the  high  priest  at  his  trial.  "  I  spake  openly 
to  the  world  ;  I  ever  taught  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  temple, 
and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing."  There  is  to  our  thinking 
something  in  this  savouring  somewhat  of  certain  doctrines 
identified  with  that  well-known  section  of  Christians  who  specially 
bear  the  more  personal  name  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 

Jesus  now,  according  to  our  author,  began  to  apprize  his  disciples 
of  coming  events  ;  that  he  must  go  to  Jeru- 

forth"  began  Vesus^to      salem,  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third 
ho^thaUlfmS^o      day.     As   we   meet   a   little   further  on  with 
suffer  manyaltSngsanof      another  reference  to  this   important  subject, 
crTbis^and      we  leave  until  then  any  consideration  of  it. 


agal^fhe  th?rdbdaiSed  This  SGemS  to  haVe  been  tte  fil>st  i 
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him  an  b<ntoS  ma(ie  ^7  Jesus  to  his  disciPles  of  nis  approach- 
buke  him,  saying,  Be  it  j^g  fate,  from  which  we  see  how  very  gradually 
this  shall  not  be  unto  Christianity  was  unfolded  to  its  earliest 
adherents.  We  see,  too,  that  the  sign  of 
Jonah  offered  to  the  Pharisees  had  not  been  grasped  even  by 
the  disciples.  The  statement  that  "  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly  ;  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,"  had  clearly 
conveyed  no  illumination  to  these  disciples,  however  it  may  have 
fared  with  the  Pharisees. 

Hence  Jesus  began  to  "show  unto  his  disciples  "  those  coming 
events  here  named,  and  which  evidently  startled  Peter,  and  led 
him  to  a  warm  deprecation  thereof.  What  a  commentary  on  those 
old  "  prophecies  "  now  declared  to  plainly  set  forth  these  very 
events!  It  may  safely  be  said  that  there  was  not  then  in  all 
Palestine  a  single  human  being  who  had  the  smallest  notion  that 
the  prophecies  now  alleged  to  be  predictive  of  Jesus  had  the 
meaning  now  attributed  to  them. 

The  showing  of  these  impending  calamities,  predicted  or  not, 
clearly  surprised  and  excited  Peter,  and  led  him  to  an  exclamation 
that  would  seem  to  most  people  simply  an  outburst  of  honest 
concern  for  his  master,  a  generous  deprecation  which  no  warm- 
hearted man  could  help  uttering  on  first  hearing  of  threatened 
calamity  to  a  friend  and  leader. 

The  fierce  answer  returned  by  Jesus  to  Peter's  remark  is  very 

painful.     Even  Christian  commentators  seem 

sa?d  Buntoe  Peterd'  Get     astonished  at  this  particular  answer  of  their 

tfeSS£<3£££to      Wessed    Lord,    and    in    writing    of     it    give 

noVttlhinVatVh°aUtreb1     readers  the  impression  that  they  ^  are  stifling 

be  ??  men"*  th°S6  that      anc^  suppressing  something  in  their  minds,  as 

they  somehow  do  on  many  occasions. 

For  ourselves  we  have  become  accustomed  to  the  fierce  answers 
returned  by  Jesus  to  his  opponents,  and  to  others  who  were  not 
opponents  even.  The  gentleness  of  Jesus  has  long  been  to  us  a 
dispersed  myth.  But  we  cannot  help  astonishment  and  regret  at 
the  harsh  and  unfeeling  answer  Jesus  here  makes  to  Peter's  —  a 
friend's  —  generous  ejaculation. 

"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan."  This  is  the  very  answer  we  may 
remember,  Reader,  that  was  given  by  Jesus  to  Satan  personally 
when  the  two  met  on  the  top  of  an  "  exceeding  high  mountain." 
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On  that  occasion,  seeing  that  Satan  had  tried  to  bribe  Jesus  with 
the  kingdoms  of  our  planet,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  doubt 
whether  Satan  was  in  a  position  to  make  good  the  offer  or  not, 
the  answer  was  not  without  appropriateness.  But  here  the  person 
termed  Satan  is  the  chief  apostle,  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  is 
built,  the  holder  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the 
binder  and  looser  of  all  things  whatsoever  on  our  earth. 

Simon — Peter — Satan  !  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  person  thus 
described  ?  And  what  of  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  is  built 
being  called  the  evil  one  ?  In  vain  do  we  %  to  theologians  ;  the 
soothing  thoughts  they  offer  us  do  little  to  abate  our  alarm.  We 
presume  Peter  did  as  he  was  told.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  consolation  to 
find  that  he  was  received  back  into  favour  soon  after  this. 

Jesus  adds  two  other  censures  to  this  very  fearful  one :  "  Thou 
art  an  offence  unto  me ;  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be 
of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men."  The  things  "  that  be  of  men  " 
are  very  varied,  it  must  be  owned;  still  some  of  them  are  very 

24  IF  Then  said  Jesus      exeellent>  and  not,  let  us  hope,  in  real  anti- 
unto  his  disciples  if  any      thesis  to  the  things  of  God.      Alas!  Peter's 

man  will  come  after  me,  ~  . 

let  him  deny  himself,      subsequent  backslidings  show  us  that  he  did 

and  take  up  his  cross  ° 

and  follow  me.  not  savour  some  of  the  best  things  "that  be 

25  For  whosoever  will 

save  his  life  shall  lose  it :       OI  men. 

and  whosoever  will  lose  m.  ,  ,         ..  . .,         ,   . 

his  life  for  my  sake  shall          These  verses  have  been  already  considered  in 

a  former  chapter  in  which  they  occurred. 

This  verse  is  one  of  several  curious  instances  of  the  ethics 
of  translation  as  displayed  in  this  "  authorized  " 
version.  The  word  termed  "soul"  in  this 
lose  £s0o%nVOsoui?aior  verse  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  one  termed 
Tn'exchtt  foSsogul!  "  ***  "  in  the  last,  and  the  object  of  this  latter 

"  rendering  "  is  very  palpable. 

To  the  question  here  asked  by  Jesus,  "  What  is  a  man  profited 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  life;  or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  life"?  it  may  be  answered 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  men  ought  to  be,  and  are,  prepared  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  if  need  be.  What  does  a  soldier  gain  who  gives 
his  life  to  achieve  a  victory?  What  does  a  woman  gain  who 
sacrifices  her  own  life  to  save  her  child's  ?  What  does  a  lifeboat- 
man  gain  who  loses  his  own  life  to  rescue  another's  ?  What  does 
a  pitman  gain  who  descends  the  burning  shaft  to  rescue  comrades, 
but  himself  returns  no  more  ?  What  are  all  these  "  profited  "  for 
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the  loss  of  their  lives  ?  Obviously  nothing.  The  only  "profitable" 
sacrifice  of  life  is  religious  martyrdom.  That  is  enormously  lucra- 
tive; and  as  sordid  as  it  is  profitable.  That  is  the  only  "self- 
sacrifice  "  that  personally  pays.  Happily  human  beings  can  and 
do  rise  to  the  height  of  real  self-sacrifice,  and  that  is  when  duty,  not 
profit,  is  the  animating  force.  Life  is  our  best,  our  most  precious, 
our  prime  possession ;  but  happily  there  are  things  that  men  will 
lay  down  their  lives  to  save  or  to  secure,  and  in  doing  so  ennoble 
and  elevate  our  common  humanity. 

The  natural  interpretation  of  this  statement  is  that  the  judgment 
day  will  be  held  on  our  own  planet.  If  the 
resurrection  of  our  bodies  be  a  true  article 

angels  ;Faa5dr  Sen    hS       °f   faith>  ^   is  nofc  eaS7  to  see  h°W  a11  OUr  raCe 

can  be  Present  at  once;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
where  we  have  all  been  in  waiting  previous  to 
the  date  of  this  event.  When  we  remember  that  we  have  all  to 
give  an  account  of  our  words  as  well  as  our  works,  it  is  evident  our 
globe  will  make  many  revolutions,  diurnal  and  annual,  before  Jesus 
and  his  angels  can  have  listened  to  and  judged  us  all. 

It  is  also  evident  from  this  "  coming  "  of  Jesus  and  his  angels 
to  adjudicate  upon  us  how  groundless  is  the  notion  that  oui 
departed  ones  are  in  heaven  and  in  hell  already. 

All  commentators  agree  that  this  is  a  "  difficult"  passage.  Yes, 
Reader,  it  is  a  difficult  passage.  Not  at  all 

28  Verily  I  say  unto        ,.,„      ,,    .       ,  ,,        .  .        .     ,.„,      . 

you,   There    be   some      dimcult  in  the  sense  that  its  meaning  is  dimcult. 

standing    here,    which        m-.  .  ,  ,^,^  ^ 

shall  not  taste  of  death,  Ihe  meaning  is  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may 
nianthecyonSngtheinSonhisf  read.  This  passage  has  a  difficulty  of  a  far 
om'  worse  and  more  serious  kind  than  that.  Jesus 

here  makes  a  definite  prediction.  It  has  not  been  fulfilled.  It  has 
been  decisively  refuted. 

The  ways  in  which  Christian  apologists  deal  with  this  serious, 
indeed  decisive,  passage  make  melancholy  reading.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  for  such  methods  is,  that  as  a  rule  they  are  manifestly 
efforts  to  appease  the  writer's  own  mind,  not  less  than  his  reader's ; 
and  it  is  only  too  clear  how  little  is  accomplished  towards  the  former 
object,  however  it  may  fare  with  the  latter. 

Some  solutions  of  this  difficult  passage  are  brought  forward  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  profess  any  respect  whatever.  Explana- 
tions are  proffered  which  it  ia  entirely  impossible  to  regard  as 
honestly  tendered.  The  mutually  contradictory  nature  of  these 
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writhings  and  chicaneries  makes  them  the  most  effectual  answer  to 
each  other. 

Jesus  has  not  yet  come  with  his  angels  to  reward  every  man 
according  to  his  works ;  but  all  the  persons  who  stood  there  when 
he  said  this  have  long  since  tasted  death.  This  prediction  thus 
stands  convicted  of  being  palpably  untrue. 

Later  on  we  shall  find  the  imminence  of  the  end  of  the  world 
laid  down  by  Jesus  in  greater  detail.  How  entirely  the  early 
Christians  lived  under  the  influence  of  the  idea  we  know  well.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  Peter,  the  Church-rock,  heaven's  key  bearer,  and 
binder  and  looser  of  all  earthly  things,  who  has  figured  so  greatly 
in  this  chapter,  assures  us  "But  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand." 
How  thoroughly  the  same  hallucination  had  taken  hold  of  Paul's 
mind  is  everywhere  visible  ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  gives  ex- 
pression to  it  in  a  very  ludicrous  fashion. 

Some  business-like  commentators  turn  this  difficult  passage  to  a 
useful  account.  They  say  it  shows  us  this  Gospel  was  written  at 
an  early  date  !  Before,  in  short,  one  of  the  two  things  named  by 
Jesus — that  all  then  "  standing  here  "  had  tasted  death — had  come 
to  pass.  This  argument  has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  famous  one, 
that  the  inconsistencies  in  the  accounts  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
prove  the  independence  and  non-collusion  of  the  four  writers  of 
those  accounts. 

This  difficult  passage  may  be  a  proof  that  this  Gospel  was 
written  in  the  first  century,  and  the  inconsistent  accounts  of  the 
resurrection  may  be  a  proof  that  the  writers  were  not  in  collusion. 
Unhappily,  they  are  proofs  also  of  two  things  far  more  important. 

There  are  only  two  theories  that  can  possibly — to  use  a  once 
favourite  word — obviate  the  difficulty  now  before  us.  One  is  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  is  incorrectly  reported.  The  very  diverse 
accounts  of  the  same  incident  and  saying  given  in  these  Gospels, 
and  the  strange  way  in  which  incidents  are  transposed  and  inter- 
mixed in  the  different  accounts,  show  us  plainly  how  impossible  it 
is  to  regard  any  of  these  accounts  as  the  verbatim  utterances  of 
Jesus,  or  the  absolutely  certain  time  or  order  of  events.  How 
dangerously  like  impiety  the  theory  of  literal  inspiration  is  has 
often  been  pointed  out.  And  yet  the  supposed  literal  accuracy 
of  these  Gospels  has  led  Christians  again  and  again  to  choose 
the  greater  rather  than  the  lesser  of  two  evils  in  many  "  diffi- 
culties." 
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The  other  theory  is  that  death  may  possibly  not  have  occurred 
to  some  of  those  then  standing  there.  Two  ancient  Jews,  as  we 
know,  were  exceptions  to  the  inexorable  fate  of  humanity ;  they 
never  saw  the  King  of  Terrors.  There  is  no  warrant  for  this 
theory  in  the  present  case,  it  must  be  owned;  but  then  every 
attempt  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  this  passage  is  simply  an  effort 
to  escape  from  its  obvious  meaning. 

The  true  meaning  of  this  passage.  Reader,  is  only  too  clear. 
How  Peter  and  our  author  who  heard  it  understood  it  is  plain 
enough.  And  there  is,  alas  !  but  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  in 
which  it  can  be  accounted  for.  Theologians  tell  ns  that  Jesus 
completely  shared  our  human  nature.  We  believe  he  did.  In  this, 
at  any  rate,  non-believers  and  Christians  may  agree.  And  it  is 
only  too  evident,  Reader,  that  he  shared  that  feature  of  our  human 
nature  we  know  so  well,  and  we  learnt  so  early,  in  the  phrase, 
Humanum  est  errare. 


MATTHEW  XVII. 


THE  indications  of  time  given  in  this  Gospel  are  of  a  very  singular 
kind ;  and  do  little  towards  enabling  a  reader 

CHAPTER  XVII.  . 

i  The  transfiguration      to   lollow   and   connect   events.     This  phrase 

of    Christ.     14     He 

heaieth  the  lunatick,      "  and  after  six  days     is  one  ot  the  very  tew 

22foretelleth  his  own  ,.         ...          *  ,.  ...         ,  . 

passion,  and  payeth  connecting  links  of  time  relationship  we  meet 

i  And  after  six  days  with,  and  what  a  very  minor  one  it  feels  to  be. 

James,  and6  John6  his  Times,  seasons,  years,  and  other  natural  things 

?hemeup*nfo  aJTnfgh  that   fix  a  narrative  and  give   it  distinctness 

mountain  apart.  and  Jife  are  curiouslv  absent  in  these    Gospels. 

As  with  time,  so  with  place.  Things  occur  "  in  a  desert  place  "  ; 
on  a  "  high  mountain";  "  on  the  sea-shore" ;  "  in  the  coasts  of  "  or 
"  region  of  "  some  place.  This  is  eminently  unsatisfactory.  The 
event  now  recorded  by  our  author  took  place  on  some  definite 
mountain.  Then  why  not  name  it  ?  The  mountain  was  still  in  its 
place  when  Matthew  wrote  his  work  ;  is  there  still.  With  all  its 
faults  the  Old  Testament  is  very  much  better  in  this  respect  than 
the  New.  The  wonders  of  Sinai;  the  precise  valley  over  which  the 
Moon  stood  still,  and  the  exact  locality  over  which  the  Sun  stayed 
his  course  for  a  whole  day ;  and  all  the  other  wonders,  are  stated 
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with  admirable  topographical  clearness.      Vagueness  is  not  only 
confusing ;  it  is  mentally  exhausting. 

Of  the  transfiguration — as  a  supposed  objective  occurrence — we 
have  little  to  say.     It  is  a  piece  of  pure  super- 

2  And     was      trans-  .  . 

figured  before  them  rand      naturalism,  without,  so  far  as  we  can  discern, 

his  face  did  shine  as  the  .. .  _  ... 

sun,  and  his  raiment      any  discoverable  purpose,  and  containing:  no 
was  white  as  the  light.         .    J  c  1.1     i  •    j 

lesson  of  any  knowable  kind. 

As  here  described,  it  appears  as  a  mere  display  for  the  benefit  of 
three  spectators,  and  of  them  only ;  and  the  description  of  it  is  too 
slight  to  enable  us  to  form  much  estimate  of  it  as  a  spectacular 
effect.  A  person's  face  shining  as  the  sun ;  his  raiment  becoming 
white  as  light ;  and  a  bright  cloud  overshadowing  "  them,"  are 
descriptive  items  of  so  meagre  and  so  common-place  a  kind  as  to 
convey  no  distinct  image.  Hence  the  famous  paintings  of  this  event 
are  so  imaginative  that  the  sketch  given  in  these  Gospels  is  not 
much  adhered  to  even.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  commenta- 
tors' amplifications  of  it. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  event  is  the  re-appearance  on 

3  And,  behold,  there      earth  of  two  ancient  Jews,  Moses  and  Elijah. 
MoPseasrand  Ehas  taiki^     We  read  that  they  talked  with  Jesus ;  but  the 
Avithhim.  conversation  is   not   recorded.     This  is  to  be 
regretted ;  it  also  seems  surprising,  when  we  remember  that  in  the 
case  of  a  certain  other  memorable  interview  that  took  place  between 
Jesus  and  a  still  more  famous  visitor  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  that 
seems  to  have  been  still  higher  than  the  present  one,  we  are  in 
possession  of  the  colloquy  that  took  place. 

Peter  now  made  a  rather  wild  suggestion  ;  it  was  to  make  three 

Then      answered      tabernacles  ;  one  for  Jesus,  one  for  Moses,  and 

Peter,  and  said  unto      one  for  Elijah.     The  third  Gospel  tells  us  that 

Jesus,  Lord,  it  is  good  J 

for  us  to  be  here :  if      Peter  and  his   two  colleagues   were   "heavy 

thou  wilt,  let  us  make  .  °  «* 

here  three  tabernacles :      with  sleep,    and  that  Peter  did  not  know  what 

one  for  thee,  and  one  for  .  . 

Moses,    and   one    for      he   said.     Ims  or   course  quite   explains  the 
suggestion  to  make  three  tabernacles  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain.     Jesus  seems  to  have  ignored  the  idea, 
and  to  have  made  no  answer  to  it. 

It  is  not  clear  why  these  words  from  heaven  should  have  terrified 

these  disciples  so  much ;  for  they  were  emi- 
5  While  he  yet  spake,  ,  . 

behold,  a  bright  cloud      nently  agreeable    ones.      They    do    not  seem 

overshadowed       them ;  ,  ,  -i   11      T»      j  •   i        i          n 

and  behold  a  voice  out      to  have  alarmed  the  Baptist  when  they  were 
spoken  at  Jesus'  baptism. 
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in    whom    I   am   well 
pleased  ;  hear  ye  him. 

6  And  when  the  dis- 
ciples heard  it,  they  fell 
on  their  face,  and  were 
sore  afraid. 

7  And  Jesus  came  and 
touched  them,  and  said, 
Arise,     and     be     not 
afraid. 

8  And  when  they  had 
lifted  up  their  eyes,  they 
saw  no  man,  save  Jesus 
only. 


Jesus'  touch  re-assured  the  three  disciples, 
who  found  on  looking  up  that  the  transfigura- 
tion was  all  over ;  and  that  Moses  and  Elijah 
had  left  our  globe  again,  after  a  disappointingly 
short  stay.  It  seems  a  great  pity  the  former 
did  not  just  visit  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  he 
would  have  found  "  Moses'  seat "  unworthily 
occupied,  and  the  holy  city  inhabited  by  a  per- 
verse generation ;  but  what  might  his  visit  not  have  effected  ?  It 
would  almost  appear  that  departed  members  of  our  race  acquire 
that  unconquerable  aversion  to  publicity  so  noticeable  with  angels. 


9  And  as  they  came 
down  from  the  moun- 
tain, Jesus  charged 
them,  saying,  Tell  the 
vision  to  no  man  until 
the  Son  of  man  be  risen 
again  from  the  dead. 


resurrection.  Peter  refers  to  it  in  his  second 
letter — if  that  dubious  document  be  his;  the 
only  Gospel  event  he  does  distinctly  refer  to. 
John  omits  it  from  his  Gospel  altogether.  It 
is  indeed  curious  to  reflect  that  of  the  two 
Gospels  written  by  apostles,  the  transfiguration  is  described  by  the 
one  who  did  not  see  it,  and  omitted  by  the  one  who  did. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  Gospels  more  thoroughly  disagreeable 
than  the  miserable  mixing  up  of  Elias  and 
John  the  Baptist ;  another  instance  of  which  is 
again  here  presented.  "We  know  John's  own 
emphatic  denial  of  his  being  Elias.  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  what  purpose  is  served  by  these 
repeated  jumblings  of  the  two. 

"  Elias  truly  shall  first  come  and  restore  all 
things.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  Elias  is  come 
already."  It  thus  appears  that  Elias,  that  is, 
John  the  Baptist,  has  come  and  presumably 
"  restored  all  things."  Such  things  are  best 
left  as  we  find  them — in  the  obscurity  worthy 
of  them. 

"  They  knew  him  not."  We  may  remember,  however,  that  John 
was  asked  point  blank.  "  Art  thou  Elias  ?  "  and  that  he  replied,  "  I 
am  not."  What  were  people  to  do,  and  how  were  they  to  "  know  " 
after  that  ? 

"  Have  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed."  Who  are  here 
meant  ?  The  general  popularity  of  John  is  fully  set  forth  in  this 
Gospel.  At  the  time  of  his  death  we  read  that  when  Herod  would 


10  And  his  disciples 
asked       him,      saying, 
Why     then      say     the 
scribes  that  Elias  must 
first  come  ? 

11  And      Jesus      an- 
swered   and   said  unto 
them,  Elias  truly  shall 
first  come,  and  restore 
all  things. 

12  But  I  say  imto  you, 
That     Elias     is    come 
already,  and  they  knew 
him  not,  but  have  done 
unto    him    whatsoever 
they  listed.      Likewise 
shall   also    the   Son   of 
man  suffer  of  them. 

13  Then  the  disciples 
understood      that      he 

ike  unto  them  of  John 
tist. 
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have  put  him  to  death   "he  feared  the  multitude,  because  they 
counted  him  as  a  prophet."     And  we  know  that  John's  death  was 
really  due  to  a  woman's  revenge  ;  and  was  brought  about  by  that 
woman  taking  a  mean  advantage  of   Herod's  vow  given  to  her 
daughter  for  her  dancing.     Anything  more  unfair  than  to  charge 
John's  death  upon  the  people  generally,  when  they  manifestly  did 
not  wish  but  deprecated  the  event,  could  not  easily  be  imagined. 
Who  were  responsible  for  Jesus'  own  death  will  appear  later  on. 
On  rejoining  the  multitude,  Jesus  proceeded  to  perform  an  exor- 
cism, which  is  related  in  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing    Gospels   in   considerable    detail;    the 
fo^h>  ™  we  have  already  remarked,  wisely 
down    to    him,    and      eschews  all  these  cases. 
15  Lord,  have  mercy          A  certain  man  came  to  Jesus  to  beseech  him 

on  my  son :   tor  he  is 

lunatick,     and      sore      to  cast  a  devil  out  of  his  bov ;  and  describes 

vexed:  for  ofttimes  he  ...«•• 

faiieth  into  the  fire, and  to  Jesus  the  pitiable  proceedings  the  devil 
oft  into  the  water.  /T  & 

causes  the  boy  to  go  through.     In  the  next 

Gospel  we  are  told,  however,  that  Jesus  desired  still  more  informa- 
tion, and  asked  the  father,  "  How  long  "  the  boy  had  been  in  this 
sad  plight.  The  omniscience  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what intermittent ;  or  otherwise  these  evangelists  sometimes  forgot 
themselves,  or  did  not  hold  modern  Trinitarian  views.  The  same 
Gospel  also  tells  us  that  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief  was  "  a  deaf 
and  dumb  spirit,"  whatever  that  may  mean  ;  and  in  exorcising  it 
Jesus  addressed  it  as  "  Thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit."  Curiously 
enough  this  deaf  spirit  heard  and  obeyed. 

Our  author  now  makes  a  statement  of  a  disquieting  nature  in 
many  respects ;    but  the  narration   of   which 
16  And  I  brought  him      does  credit  to  his  personal  candour.    It  appears 
they  could  not  cure  him.      that  the  father  had  first  brought  his  boy  to  the 
disciples;  but  neither  our  author  nor  his  col- 
leagues could  get  this  dumb  devil  out.  When  we  remember  how  Jesus 
had  given  these  disciples  unstinted  powers  in  this  and  still  more 
important  matters,  and  had  enjoined  them  to  freely  exercise  the 
powers  they  had  freely  received,  it  is  undeniably  startling  to  hear 
that  these  powers  failed.     And  it  is  all  the  more  alarming  to  find 
that  it  was  not  the  case  with  one  apostle  only,  but  with  them  all. 
Can  these  powers  have  sometimes  failed  them  in  that  memorable 
expedition  on  which  they  were  once  sent  out,  but  of  which  we  never 
heard  any  more,  and  can  discover  no  traces  ?     But  then  do  we  not 
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read  even  of  the  master  himself  that  "  he  could  there   do   no 
mighty  work  "  ? 

This  exclamation  of  Jesus  brings  before  us  once  more  a  fact 
with  which  we   are   only  too   familiar.     The 
sw\7redheandJesafd  &o      generation   of  men  to  which  Jesus  humanly 
ntrtn"'      belonged  was   a   faithless   and  perverse   one. 
ft  syu°ffuer      ^nd  7**,  Deader,  if  we  understand  the  Chris- 
fro°mebrmg  himhither      tian    scneme    aright,   this   deplorable-looking 
fact  was  a  necessary  and  even  a  fortunate  one. 
Had  that  generation  been  a  faithful  and  a  sensible  one,  it  would 
not  have  crucified  Jesus.     And  was  it  not  for  that  very  end  and 
purpose  that  he  came  to  our  planet  ? 

The  faithlessness  and  perversity  of  that  generation,  so  far  from 
being  lamentable,  were  in  reality  most  fortunate.  The  blindness  of 
the  chief  priests,  Scribes,  and  Pharisees  of  that  day,  instead  of 
being  regrettable,  was  most  opportune:  for  had  they,  like  the 
priests  and  theologians  of  these  days,  been  enlightened  and  far- 
seeing  men,  and  like  them  perceived  how  Jesus  fulfilled  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecies,  the  result  would  have  been  disastrous.  Jesus 
would  not  have  been  put  to  death  at  all ;  and  then  what  would 
have  become  of  the  world  ? 

Jesus  commanded  the  devil  and  the  boy  to  be  brought  before  him  ; 
rebuked  the   former,  charged   him    to    come 

18  And  Jesus  rebuked  ,  , .  n  i         1 1 1 

the  devil :  and  he  de-      out,  and,  according  to  the  next  Gospel,   added 

parted  out  of  him:  and        .,  ,  -.  ,    .  ,  -,...         , 

the  child  was  cured  from  the  most  agreeable  and  important  additional 
injunction  "enter  into  him  no  more."  When 
we  remember,  according  to  Jesus'  own  vivid  description,  how  apt 
ejected  devils  were  to  return,  and  bring  a  number  of  others  with 
them,  until  in  some  cases  a  legion  of  them  got  inside  a  poor 
mortal,  the  "  enter  no  more "  seems  to  us  the  vital  point  of  the 
matter. 

Nothing  is  often  easier  than  to  temporarily  compose  a  "  lunatic k" ; 
hence  the  marvels  we  read  of  in  other  exorcists  of  the  time  ;  and 
hence,  we  presume,  the  castings  out  admitted  by  Jesus  in  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Pharisees.  The  keeping  out  was  the  important  thing : 
without  that  the  casting  out  seems  even  perilous,  remembering  how 
much  worse  the  last  state  of  a  victim  might  be  than  even  the  first. 
In  the  case  of  this  child,  therefore,  we  feel  without  any  appre- 
hension whatever  of  a  relapse  having  ever  taken  place. 

As  this,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  the  last  recorded  case  of  devil- 
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casting,  a  word  or  two  in  taking  leave  of  the  hateful  subject  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Here,  Reader,  in  the  external  form  of  a  Jewish  carpenter,  there 
was,  by  hypothesis,  no  less  a  being  than  the  Creator  of  all  things ; 
hence  the  Creator  in  some  way  and  form — we  do  not  know  what — of 
these  same  devils.  Everywhere  throughout  the  land  he  beholds 
these  vile  spirits  entering  into  and  taking  possession  of  poor 
defenceless  men,  women,  and  even  children.  From  time  to  time 
he  casts  out  one  or  a  number  of  these  fiends  from  some  poor 
creature ;  and  admits  that  human  beings  cast  them  out  also.  But 
not  a  word  do  we  find  as  to  why  Jesus  permits  these  horrible  pro- 
ceedings ;  why  he  allows  these  atrocious  things  to  be  wrought  even 
upon  inoffensive  children.  Need  we  add,  that  any  reason  is  not 
even  conceivable  ? 

Commentators  approach  and  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  kind  of 
hushed  spirit  that  is  not  a  little  pathetic.  Some  suggest  that 
devilism  was  a  temporary  phenomenon  of  Jesus'  day  to  illustrate 
his  own  mastery  of  the  infernals,  but  give  no  authority  or  ground 
for  the  idea.  Some  unprincipled  ones  say  Jesus  merely  used  com- 
pliance with  a  popular  current  delusion,  though  not  really  sharing 
it ;  they  do  this  in  manifest  flouting  of  the  text,  and  do  not  seem  to 
mind  the  elevated  view  thus  given  of  their  blessed  Lord.  But 
most  commentators,  especially  the  more  modern  ones,  speak  in  a 
bated  breath  of  this  subject ;  their  regret  that  it  figures  so  largely 
in  divine  scripture  is  painfully  apparent ;  and  they  allude  to  it — 
what  more  can  they  do  ? — in  such  expressions  as  "  difficult," 
"mysterious,"  "obscure,"  and  "inscrutable." 

Reader,  these  are  not  the  words  to  use  of  this  humiliating 
subject.  One  little  word,  which  Christians  would  be  the  first  to 
use  if  their  own  faith  were  not  concerned,  is  the  just  and  righteous 
one  to  apply  to  it.  The  little  word  scorn  is  the  one  that  truly 
describes  what  men  do  feel  and  ought  to  feel  as  they  think  of  this 
shameful  and  degrading  superstition. 

Our  author  does  not  disclose  to  us  whether  this  was  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  miracle-power  of  himself 
part  and  his  companions  had  failed.  Apart  from 
an  occasional  piece  of  candour,  he  is  extremely 
reticent,  and,  for  an  actor  in  the  scenes  he 
describes,  is  often  inexplicably  reserved. 

However,  he  and  his  companions  ask  Jesus  in  private  how  it  was 

21 
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their  powers  failed  them  on  this  occasion.  Apart  from  the  morti- 
fication of  the  failure  itself,  they  would  naturally  feel  uneasy, 
especially  if  this  were  the  first  case  of  the  kind. 

To  this  inquiry  Jesus  returned  a  very  explicit  answer  —  "Because 
of  your  unbelief."     This  answer  must  surely 

20  And  Jesus  said  unto       .  .,    .,     .,  ..         ..     .         „          ,  .     ,     , 

them,  Because  of  your      have   startled   them  ;   for  it  is  of   a  kind  to 

unbelief  :  for  verily  I  say  .,  ,  f  ..  in       •/»  J.-L          j-      •    i 

unto  you,  if  ye  have      startle  readers  of  it  yet.    I  or  if  these  disciples, 


mustar?  se  ed,  ^  shall      after  receiving  the  colossal  powers  Jesus  gave 


them  ;  if,  after  freely  exercising  those  marvel- 
Sole  ;;  a^nothingVaii  Ions  gifts—  though  it  must  be  owned  our  author 
be  impossible  unto  you.  does  not  give  a  single  case  of  the  exercise  of 
them  by  himself  or  his  fellow-apostles,  though  surrounded  by  sick 
and  afflicted  ones  continually,  as  we  have  seen  —  if  after  years  of 
close  companionship  with  our  Creator  in  person,  these  disciples  had 
not  faith  equal  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  we  may  well  cease  to 
wonder  that  that  quality  has  been  so  extremely  rare  ever  since. 
When  we  reflect  upon  what  Jesus  here  proceeds  to  add; 
on  the  achievements  which  the  possession  of  faith  equal  in  amount 
to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  would  suffice  to  accomplish,  we  feel  at 
a  loss  to  know  whether  the  obvious  absence  in  all  Christians  of  that 
amount  of  faith  is  to  be  lamented  or  otherwise. 

The  permanence  and  constancy  of  the  laws  of  Nature  are  the 
prime  foundation  of  all  things  ;  of  all  we  know,  of  all  we  do,  and 
of  all  we  strive  for.  The  ability  of  Christians,  or  of  anyone  else, 
to  interfere  with  those  laws,  and  to  remove  mountains  by  mere 
volition,  in  spite  of  occasional  and  undeniable  advantages,  would 
be  a  power  of  an  altogether  anarchical  tendency.  If,  therefore,  a 
Christian  believer  possessing  a  mustard  seed  quantity  of  faith 
should  ever  exist,  it  seems  to  us  that  Nature  would  lie  at  his  feet, 
awaiting  his  pleasure  ;  a  state  of  things  which  we,  as  a  fractional 
part  of  Nature,  could  not  contemplate  without  much  misgiving. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  the  absence  from  all  believers  of  even  the 
infinitesimal  faith  here  named  is  a  distinctly  satisfactory  fact. 

To   our   surprise   Jesus   now  assigns  another  reason   why  the 

0  _    -.'!•.  disciples  "  could  not  cast  him  out."     In  the 

21  Howbeit  this  kind 

goeth  not  out  but  by      preceding    verse    he    distinctly   ascribed    the 
prayer  and  fasting.  *   .,  ,         _.  ,-,.», 

failure   to   the    disciples     unbelief;    here    he 

says,  "Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting." 

We  are  not  sure  we  rightly  gather  who  it  was  that  had  to  do  this 

praying  and  fasting.     Was  it  the  victim,  or  was  it  the  exorcist  ? 
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Or  would  the  prayers  and  fastings  of  friends  suffice  ?  One  thing  is 
clear ;  prayer  and  fasting  had  to  be  done  by  someone,  otherwise 
this  kind  would  not  go  out.  However  strong,  therefore,  the  faith 
of  the  disciples  might  have  been,  it  would  have  been  of  no  avail 
unless  the  two  indispensable  preliminaries  had  first  been  complied 
with. 

How  bewildering  these  two  verses  are !  The  disciples'  failure  is 
first  due  to  unbelief  ;  to  a  grain  of  faith  the  removal  of  mountains 
is  possible,  indeed  nothing  is  impossible;  and  yet  "this  kind" 
could  not  be  got  out  without  prayer  and  without  fasting.  Celestial 
lucidity  is  very  puzzling,  as  all  commentators  find  to  their  regret. 

From  this,  too,  it  appears  that  the  varied  kinds  of  devils  need 
varied  methods  of  expulsion.  The  most  curious  query  regarding 
devils  seems  to  be  whether  they  are  a  fixed  number  or  are 
capable  of  being  increased.  It  seems  difficult  to  think  that  Heaven 
still  creates  or  will  ever  create  more  ;  though  they  and  their  chief, 
if  we  understand  rightly,  came  from  that  place  originally.  Can 
Satan  add  to  his  array  by  creation?  This  seems  hardly  likely, 
though  the  immeasurable  power  we  have  seen  him  possessed  of, 
makes  it  not  easy  to  say  what  he  cannot  do.  If,  as  some  think, 
departed  sceptics  and  schismatics  and  false  religionists  swell  the 
number  of  demons,  it  is  increasing  at  a  most  appalling  rate. 

Once  more  Jesus  made  known  to  his  disciples  his  approaching 
fate.  He  had  already  told  them  that  he  was 

22  lAnd  while  they  * 

abode  in  Galilee,  Jesus      going  up   to   Jerusalem ;    and  that   there  he 

said    unto    them,    The  f        r  -,    ,,  .      -. 

Son  of  man  shall  be  be-      would  be  killed,  and  then  raised  up  again  on 

trayed  into  the  hands  of        ,,..,««,*  TT          , 

men:  the  third  day.     Here  ne  again  repeats  these 

23  And  they  shall  kill        ,,      . , 

him,  and  the  third  day      forthcoming  events  in  words  as  clear  as  words 

he  shall  be  raised  again.  Mir.          TT      «    i.    TI    i       i     j  T    •    j 

And  they  were  exceed-  can  possibly  be.  He  "  shall  be  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  men,  and  they  shall  kill  him,  and 
the  third  day  he  shall  be  raised  again."  How  fully  the  disciples 
understood  these  declarations,  the  statement  that  they  were 
"exceeding  sorry"  shows  us.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  little 
astonishing  to  find  the  statement  of  John  in  his  G-ospel  when 
speaking  of  the  events  of  the  resurrection  and  the  conduct  of  the 
disciples  concerning  it,  "  For  as  yet  they  knew  not  the  scripture 
that  he  must  rise  again  from  the  dead."  What  are  we  to  think  of 
a  statement  like  that  from  that  very  John  who  with  his  co-disciples 
had  heard  Jesus  distinctly  state  over  and  over  again  that  he  was  to 
be  killed  and  raised  again  the  third  day  H 

21  * 
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Even  from  a  purely  natural  point  of  view,  Jesus,  having  resolved 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  could  not  fail  to  foresee  his  early  death.  With 
most  martyrs  persistence  knowingly  meant  death.  The  predictions 
of  his  death  by  Jesus  are  therefore  quite  natural  and  credible. 

The  rising  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  is,  however,  an  addi- 
tion of  an  entirely  ultra-natural  character ;  and  John's  own  state- 
ment on  the  subject  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  real  character 
of  that  part  of  Jesus'  prediction. 

That  the  disciples  should  be  exceeding  sorry  on  hearing  of  Jesus' 
early  death  is  very  natural ;  for  without  thinking  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  Christians  think  of  him,  it  is  quite  intelligible,  even  to 
nonbelievers,  that  the  approaching  death  of  their  leader  should  fill 
these  disciples  with  keen  sorrow. 

But  when  to  that  melancholy  announcement  is  added — according 
to  this  Gospel — the  supplementary  statement  that  three  days  after 
death  Jesus  would  rise  again  and  return  to  the  disciples,  the 
appropriateness  of  great  sorrow  becomes  somewhat  ambiguous. 
"We  think  most  men  would  regard  the  death  of  the  dearest  friend, 
on  condition  of  his  return  from  the  dead  three  days  afterwards, 
with  a  good  deal  of  composure. 

A 'humorous  miracle  is  now  recorded,  a  miracle  as  we  read  which 
the  straitest  of  Christians  will  hardly  begrudge 
were  come  ^to^ape?  us  a  smile.  Once  more  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
cdved  tri1LtethSo»£y  ^^  g°*  back  *°  Capernaum,  a  place  the  constant 
SSS  yo^mSr  return  to  which  is  only  explicable  by  regarding 
And  '*  as  *^e  nome  of  Peter  and  probably  Andrew 
pnr£  and  a  niimber  of  the  other  disciples ;  and  which 
What*  tMrSest  ^ffiu'  on  *^at  accoun*  Jesus  continued  to  make  his 
Simon  ?  of  whom  do  the  own  adopted  "  city,"  though  quite  unworthy, 
custom  or  tribute?  of  as  we  know,  of  the  honour.  And  though  the 

their  own  children,  or  of  .  ° 

strangers.  irresponsiveness  of  Capernaum  to  the  Prophet 

26  Peter    saith   unto  r  r 

him,  of  strangers.  Jesus      or  Nazareth,  and  the  consequent  terrible  fate 

saith    unto  him,   Then        T  ,      _     _  , 

are  the  children  free.          Jesus   had  denounced  Bffsmst  it,   cannot  but 

27  Notwithstanding,       ,  ,         ,  . 

lest  we  should  offend      have  rendered  it  a  gloomy  place  to  him,  still  it 

them,  go   thou   to  the       T      -,     • ,          .  .         . .  „,,  ,   .    , 

sea,  and  cast  an  hook,      had   its  attractions.      The   once  palsied  man 

and    take   up   the  fish  ,         -•         -,    -.    ,  ,  ,.,,     .    ,  , 

that  first  cometh  up ;  now  restored  and  let  us  hope  still  sinless,  and 
opened  ht? mouth,  thou  a^  tne  other  subjects  of  his  mighty  works, 
at81  tlklTand  would  always  surely  be  pleased  to  see  Jesus, 
them  f°r  me  and  he  must  also  have  been  pleased  to  see  them. 
Then  there  were  the  disciples  who  were — one 
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excepted — to  Jesus,  as  we  know,  his  "mother,  and  sisters,  and 
brethren."  How  little  of  Jesus'  company  his  mother,  and  his 
sisters,  and  his  brethren  according  to  the  flesh  enjoyed  is  painfully 
apparent  in  these  Gospels. 

A  history  of  Taxes  would  be  an  interesting  and  even  momentous 
record.  The  important  part  those  imposts  have  played  in  the 
history  of  oar  race  would  not  easily  be  exaggerated.  The  unpopu- 
larity of  even  just  taxes ;  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  other 
sort;  and  the  singular  way  in  which  this  unpopularity  attaches 
itself  to  and  fixes  itself  upon  tax-gatherers  personally  would  form 
an  entertaining  chapter  of  such  a  work.  Of  the  latter  point 
our  author  in  his  pre-apostolic  days  would  have  had  no  small 
experience. 

The  tax  to  which  this  authorized  version  gives  the  name  of 
tribute-money  was  a  Jewish  tax  of  half-a-shekel — or  one  shilling 
and  threepence  of  our  money — levied  upon  every  male  Jew  of  over 
twenty  for  the  support  of  the  Jerusalem  temple.  The  proceeds 
were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  animals,  incense,  vestments, 
utensils,  and  sundry  articles  required  for  the  service  of  Jehovah  in 
that  temple. 

It  seems  clear  the  collectors  of  this  tax  had  called  at  Peter's  to 
receive  his  half-shekel;  and  that  they  were  in  some  way  led  to 
inquire  of  Peter  if  Jesus  did  not  also  pay  this  impost.  There  is 
about  this  incident  a  strong  indication  that  Jesus  resided  in  Peter's 
house ;  a  view  that  has  been  very  generally  held.  Whether  this 
view  be  well  grounded  or  not,  the  non-residence  of  Jesus  with  his 
own  mother  and  sisters  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  many 
points  in  which  the  example  of  Jesus  is  altogether  unsuitable  for 
human  imitation  generally.  For  no  one  could  pretend  that  Caper- 
naum, as  the  result  plainly  showed,  had  any  special  claim  to  be,  or 
appropriateness  for  being,  the  headquarters  of  the  new  evangel. 

To  the  inquiry  put  to  him  Peter  returned  the  answer  Yes ;  from 
which  it  is  usually  inferred  that  Jesus  had  paid  the  tax  in  previous 
years.  Jesus  was  evidently  in  the  house  when  Peter  came  in;  and 
knowing — possibly  hearing — what  had  taken  place  between  Peter 
and  the  collectors,  he  anticipated  Peter  by  asking  him  the  question 
here  given. 

It  is  entirely  impossible  to  assign  any  certain  meaning  to  th  two 
questions  here  put  by  Jesus  and  the  answers  given  to  them  by 
Peter  and  himself.  Commentators  expound  and  paraphrase  them 
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in  a  variety  of  ways  according  to  their  fancies ;  and  whilst  some  try 
to  extract  a  purely  natural  interpretation,  others  take  them  in  a 
spiritual  sense  of  some  kind  or  other.  It  is  obvious  that  the  kings 
of  the  earth  can  only  levy  taxes  on  their  own  subjects,  and  upon 
foreigners  resident  in  their  dominions ;  and  whatever  meaning  we 
may  give  to  the  terms  "  children  "  and  "  strangers,"  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  the  point  raised  by  Jesus  in  these  questions. 

The  evident  conclusion  was  that  Jesus  considered  the  payment 
of  this  tax  not  personally  binding  upon  Peter  and  himself,  but  still 
determined  they  should  pay  it  upon  another  ground.  "Notwith- 
standing, lest  we  should  offend  them." 

A  contribution  of  half-a-shekel  by  Jesus  towards  the  support 
of  those  Jewish  sacrifices  he,  according  to  Christians,  had  come 
to  abolish,  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  those  chief  priests 
who  procured  his  death,  is  a  curious  subject  to  reflect  upon,  and 
needs  a  special  kind  of  piety  to  appreciate. 

"  Notwithstanding,  lest  we  offend  them."  Such,  Reader,  is  the 
reason  assigned  by  Jesus  for  compliance  with  the  payment  of  this 
tax.  He  does  not  say  the  tax  was  a  just  one,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  paid.  He  does  not  expressly  condemn  it  as  an  improper  one. 
He  simply  gives  the  avoidance  of  "  offending  them  "  as  the  reason 
of  his  compliance  and  payment.  A  more  unsatisfactory  reason  of 
an  action  could  not  be  conceived.  If  this  plea  is  good,  it  pal- 
pably applies  to  the  most  unjust  and  barefaced  extortions  equally 
with  just  and  proper  demands.  Payment  of  a  just  tax  is  a  simple 
duty,  devoid  of  merit;  to  an  unjust  tax  resistance,  or  at  least  protest 
is  equally  a  duty.  But  to  this  modern  principle  the  conduct  of 
Jesus  is  an  entire  antithesis.  The  applause  bestowed  by  the  older 
commentators  upon  this  action  of  Jesus,  as  showing  the  obedience 
due  to  de  facto  authorities,  good  or  bad,  explains  how  it  was 
Christianity  once  lent  such  aid  to  civil  and  religious  oppression. 
But  this  subject  will  be  better  dealt  with  when  we  consider  Jesus' 
like  answer  concerning  payment  of  tribute  to  Caesar. 

Having  decided  to  pay  the  tax,  it  would  seem  that  Peter  and  his 
master  happened  at  the  time  to  be  without  the  requisite  money  to 
do  so.  Upon  this  circumstance,  some  zealous  but  not  very  discreet 
pietists  have  done  much  sentimental  writing.  The  poverty,  the 
penniless  state  of  Jesus  and  his  chief  apostle  is  dilated  upon  in 
very  doubtful  taste.  The  vagaries  of  piety  are  certainly  astonishing; 
those  indulged  in  by  some  believers  being  very  distasteful  even  to 
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other  believers.  For  ourselves,  we  can  only  say  that  appeals  to 
our  feelings  and  our  tears  as  we  think  of  the  privations  of  those 
who  could  extemporize  food  and  wine  at  pleasure,  and  could  even 
make  a  lake  into  a  purse,  are  entirely  thrown  away. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  this  odd  shekel  was  obtained  what  can 
be  said,  Reader  ?  Some  commentators  say  it  was  dignified  and  lofty. 
Might  they  not  have  added  contemptuous  and  disdainful  ?  With 
sceptics  this  anecdote  has  been  in  all  ages  a  recognized  topic  of 
merriment  and  derision.  And  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot 
picture  Peter's  setting  out  to  capture  this  remarkable  fish,  his  laying 
hold  of  it,  and  extracting  the  coin,  without  finding  all  efforts  to 
feel  serious  entirely  dispersed.  Whether  this  famous  shekel  had 
got  into  this  celebrated  fish's  mouth  by  natural  means,  as  some 
tamely  argue  ;  or  was  created  and  placed  there  purposely,  as  the 
bolder  kind  of  believers  contend,  has  been  much  discussed,  but  not, 
need  we  add,  determined  ? 


MATTHEW  XVIII. 

THE  case  now  before  us  is  a  striking  illustration  of  how  variously, 
or   otherwise  how   loosely,    an    occurrence  is 

f1  TT  A  "PT1  TT  "R   ^TVTTT 

i  Christ  warneth  MS  reported  in  the  different  Gospels.     Here  the 

andphearmi^fio  disciples  come  to  ask  Jesus  the  question,  "  Who 

nVotidto0iTspiSse  7he  ™  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven?" 

Tt££* :are lolti  According  to  the  next  Gospel  the  disciples  had 

thent°hey  offend™':  been   disputing  this   question  amongst  them- 

forgi^e  ^them^  23  selyes  \  an(l  on   their  coming  into  the  house 

which     he     setteth  where  Jesus  was,  he  asked  the  disciples  what 

forth  by  a  parable  of  r 

the  king,  that  took      they  had  been  disputing,  whereupon  they  held 

account    of  his  ser-  f,!  •  r 

vants,  32  and  pun-      their  peace,  not  liking"  to  sav  what  it  was  they 

ished      him,      who  r  J  . 

shewed  no  mercy  to      had    been    discussingf.      In   the   third,  (jrospel, 

his  fellow.  °  ,.    . r    , 

i  At  the    same   time      Jesus,  without  question  on  either  side,  divined. 

came  the  disciples  unto        IT     •       ,  i  T  IT-JIT-  i 

Jesus,  saying,  Who  is      their  thought,  and    proceeded  with  his  reply 

the  greatest  in  the  king-        ,,          , 
dom  of  heaven?  thereto. 

Accepting  the  version  here  given,  that  the 

disciples  put  this  question  to  Jesus,  it  seems  one  singularly  destitute 
of  any  useful  or  practical  bearings,  whichever  of  the  many  meanings 
of  the  elastic  phrase  "  kingdom  of  heaven  "  we  may  assign  to  it. 
The  infelicitous  and  bootless  inquiries  put  to  Jesus  by  his  disciples 
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become  really  vexing  when  we  think  of  the  great  questions  they  did 
not  put,  or  which,  if  they  did,  are  not  recorded. 

The  way  in  which  Jesus  answered  and  dealt  with  this  question 

has  called  forth  unbounded  admiration  at  the 

htLAnchifdeS^tCoUhfma     hands  of  believers.     They  pronounce  it  magni- 

o?tiSmhiminthemidst     ficent;  some  enthusiasts  vote  it  an  exhibition 

of  clear  divinity  ;  something  manifestly  beyond 

mere  humanity  only. 

Every  thoughtful  man  must  feel  unfeignedly  sorry  when  he 
cannot  perceive  the  wonderful  points,  the  astonishing  sublimity, 
said  by  others  to  exist  in  any  given  thing  ;  and  every  sensible  man 
will  always  feel  inclined  to  set  down  his  non-appreciation  to  his 
own  deficiency  rather  than  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  asserted 
qualities  in  question. 

It  is,  however,  the  nature  of  strong  religious  belief  to  suffuse 
everything  connected  therewith  with  a  peculiar  halo,  and  to  find 
even  in  the  most  commonplace  things  qualities  and  depths  entirely 
un discernible  to  non-possessors  of  the  belief.  This  is  a  characteristic 
of  religious  beliefs  of  every  kind  and  variety.  The  faithful  of 
Islam  discern  beauties  and  treasures  in  even  the  tamest  of  the 
Prophet's  trivialities.  And  so  with  the  ardent  believers  of  all  other 
creeds.  They  all  exhibit  the  same  dreamy  rapture;  the  same 
ascription  of  extraordinary  qualities  to  very  ordinary  things  ;  and 
the  same  allegations  of  deeper  meanings  in  utterances  not  in  the 
least  difficult  to  fathom. 

What    then,  was  the    reply   of   Jesus  that   has  called    forth 

these  extraordinary  declarations  ?     Here  it  is. 
3  And  said,  Verily  I       TT  .  .  . 

say  unto  you,  Except  ye      He  "  called  a  little  child  unto  him  and  set  him 

be  converted,  and   be-        .         .,  •  -i    i       p     ji  ^         •  -i      -rr      -i        T 

come  as  little  children,      in    the    midst  ox    them,  and  said,    Verily,  I 

ye  shall  not  enter  into  ,  ,     ,  , 

the  kingdom  of  heaven,  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted  and 
fore  shanShumble  him"  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter 
the  same  ?s  greatest1  in  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little 
child  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

This  is  the  action  and  the  saying  declared  to  be  beyond  human 
competence  and  to  show  forth  clear  celestial  wisdom.  Ah  well, 
Reader,  we  have  no  option  but  to  say  that  whilst  the  act  and  the 
saying  are  very  pretty,  pathetic,  and  effective,  we  can  discern  in  the 
deed  and  the  thought  nothing  more  than  a  very  natural  and 
eminently  human  incident  and  utterance.  To  us  this  incident  and 
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the  eulogies  of  it  are  simply  an  illustration  of  a  well-known  fact — 
that  it  is  not  the  contents  of  any  given  "  holy  writ  "  that  prove  the 
writ  to  be  divine,  but  that  it  is  the  pre-supposition  that  the  writ  is 
divine  which  gives  to  its  contents  the  glamour  those  contents  possess 
in  believers'  eyes. 

To  read  some  of  the  comments  on  this  passage  one  would  imagine 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  first  who  discovered  and  brought 
to  light  love  of  children ;  one  would  infer  that  the  discovery  of 
this  emotion  is  one  more  of  the  precious  things  we  are  solely 
indebted  to  him  for,  and  that  before  he  came  on  earth  men  and 
women  had  never  experienced  and  never  expressed  those  exquisite 
feelings  which  children  and  childhood  now  inspire  in  us  all. 

"  Become  as  little  children."  What  are  the  childish  qualities 
then  that  we  ought  to  possess  ?  We  can  only  think  of  one.  Many 
indeed  are  the  qualities  in  a  child  that  please  and  charm  us ;  its 
helplessness,  its  artlessness,  its  inexperience,  and  its  unknown 
possibilities,  for  example.  But  there  is  only  one  childlike  quality 
that  a  sensible  man,  once  himself  a  child,  would  wish  to  retain,  and 
that  is  innocence.  It  is  the  only  childish  characteristic  to  which  it 
is  possible  to  wish  to  revert. 

If,  as  many  maintain,  and  as  seems  more  than  probable,  another 
well-known  quality  of  childhood  is  here  enjoined  by  Jesus — 
submissiveness  to  and  unquestioning  reception  of  what  is  inculcated 
— we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  is  the  very  worst  of  childish 
qualities  which  it  is  possible  for  a  full-grown  man  to  retain. 

Except  ye  be  "  converted  "  "  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  Considered  as  addressed  to  these  apostles,  amongst 
them  the  holder  of  the  keys  of  that  kingdom,  this  sounds  not  a  little 
curious.  But  possibly  there  were  other  people  in  the  house  at  the 
time. 

His  subject,  and  the  sight  of  the  little  bairn  in  front  of  him — 

5  And   whoso    shall      according  *o  the  next  Gospel  in  his  arms- 
receive  one  such  little      evidently    led    Jesus    to    speak    with     much 

child  in  my   name   re-  J 

ceivethme.  warmth;    declaring  that  to  receive  one  such 

6  But    whoso    shall        • 

offend  one  of  these  little      little  one  in  his  name  was  to  receive  himself. 

ones   which   believe   in  .  . 

me,  it  were  better  for      which  latter,  as  we  know,  is  to  receive  Jehovah. 

him    that    a    millstone        „        ,  ,          .         n  ,         .     . 

were  hanged  about  his      Un  the  other  hand,  to  onend  one  or  the  little 

neck,  and  that  he  were  . ,     .    ,. ,     ,.          ...       T  .  „„ 

drowned  in  the  depth  of      ones  that  "believe     in  Jesus  is  an  offence  so 

great,  that  it  were  better  for  the  offender  "  that 

a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  that  he  were  drowned 
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in  the  depth  of  the  sea ; "  an  expression  that  somewhat  misses  its 
purpose  of  aggravation ;  for  if  a  person  is  to  be  drowned  at  all,  a 
millstone  greatly  assists  and  happily  speeds  the  result,  and  the 
depth  of  the  sea  is  certainly  the  most  eligible  of  all  places  to  be 
drowned  in. 

"  Which  believe  in  me."  The  applicability  of  the  term  believe 
to  children  has  been  much  discussed ;  men's  recollections  of  their 
own  child-time  being  apparently  not  altogether  alike.  A  child  so 
young,  as  with  any  tolerable  appropriateness  to  be  taken  in  a 
person's  arms,  was,  it  must  be  owned,  a  remarkably  young  believer. 

It  is  plain  that  children  accept  whatever  is  taught  them ;  and 
may  be  said  to  believe  it  in  one  of  the  strongest,  many  think  the 
very  strongest,  forms  or  senses  of  the  process  of  belief — that  of 
unquestioning  acceptance.  We  are  not  amongst  those  who  think 
that  this  form  of  belief,  vigorous  as  it  is,  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
highest  form — that  which  results  from  evidential  demonstration, 
either  in  power,  intensity,  or  security;  though  there  are  some  poor 
natures  that  seem  capable  of  allowing  the  former  species  of  belief 
to  overrule  the  latter.  The  beliefs  of  our  childhood  are  not  easily 
shaken,  but  happily  they  can  both  be  shaken  and  shaken  off. 

There  cannot  be  any  element  of  merit,  or  blame,  or  responsibility 
in  the  beliefs  of  children.  The  little  ones  are  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate according  as  the  things  inculcated  into  their  little  minds  are 
good  or  otherwise,  true  or  untrue ;  and  all  men  may  join  in  saying 
that  a  child  who  has  instilled  into  him  things  that  are  not  true 
and  not  good  is  an  object  of  the  deepest  compassion  and  commisera- 
tion. When  we  reflect  upon  some  of  the  things  daily  infused  into 
children  the  world  over,  and  especially  upon  the  endless  religious 
antagonisms  daily  imparted  to  them,  we  may  well  feel  sad  and  also 
ashamed. 

One   of   the   most  disagreeable  assertions  we   have  ever  come 

across.      "  For  it  must  needs  be  that  offences 

7  1[    "Woe    unto   the  „      T_       _  .  .       . 

world    because  of      come.        We  demur  to  this  statement  in  its 

offences  I   for    it    must  i  •      .          mijji  •  IP  jv  & 

needs  be  that  offences      entirety.     1  hat  there  is  no  need  or  an  oirence  01 

come ;  but  woe  to  that  i  •    j  •      j/i          •  j  i  j  •  £ 

man    by    whom    the      any  kind  in  the  wide  world  is  one  ot  our  surest 
and  happiest  pieces  of  knowledge.     How  en- 
tirely superfluous  and  unnecessary  all  offences  are  is  one  of  the 
main  teachings  of  true  morals. 

Jesus  does  not  condescend  to  say  why  offences  "  must  needs 
come."  Human  thought  is  entirely  thrown  away  on  such  an 
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amazing  proposition.  It  is  impossible  to  frame  to  ourselves  a 
reason  for  this  supposed  necessity  that  is  not  beneath  contempt 
even.  Some  of  the  Christian  comments  upon  this  are  a  deep  dis- 
grace to  the  writers  of  them,  especially  the  common  contention  that 
offences  and  consequently  offenders  are  necessary  in  order  to  try 
the  faith  of  believers.  If  it  be  necessary  to  test  the  faith  of 
believers,  some  less  objectionable  mode  than  this  ought  to  be 
found.  The  product  is  not  worth  the  cost. 

But  if  offences  are  inevitable,  we  fail  to  see  any  comfort  or  satis- 
faction in  the  exclamation,  "Woe  unto  the  world  because  of, 
offences."  If  such  offences  are  bound  to  come,  it  is,  of  course, 
woful  enough  ;  but  as  long  as  they  "  must  needs  "  come,  it  is  best 
to  regard  them  as  stoically  as  possible.  To  single  out  "that  man  " 
by  whom  one  of  these  necessary  offences  is  brought  about,  the  indis- 
pensable instrument  of  the  alleged  unavoidable,  for  denunciation 
is  a  proceeding  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  ridiculous 
or  the  odious  preponderates. 

In  our  notes  upon  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  where  these  lovely 

verses  with  slight  variations   are   also   to   be 
8  Wherefore    if   thy  '  _  .  .  ,.  „    ., 

hand  or  thy  foot  offend      round,  we  have  given  our  estimate  ot  them. 

thee,  cut  them  off.fand       -^cr     ,.,       ,,  T,,I  n  •    i  •        n 

cast  them  from  thee:      We  like  them  as  little  on  thinking  them  over 

it  is  better  for  thee  to  •  -,•  ^  n      ,        •/?  n_  • 

enter  into  life  halt  or  again,  as  we  did  at  first  ;  it  anything  even 
havin|d't.woatheandsthao?  less.  The  preferable  character  of  one  eye  in 
0"*  intO  heaven  to  two  in  hell  is  very  humorous  in  its 


9  And    if   thine    eye       ™a*sr 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,        ™  **  J 


ftn?sCbeSfter  tetfcSto  So  far  as  this  latter  verse  mav  be  considered 

lye^rafhL^an^hav^ng  an  exhortation  to  honour,  esteem,  and  worthily 

hill  fir?  t0  be  cast  int°  treat  *ke  ^tle  ones>  most  Heartily  do  we  say 

10  Take  heed  that  ye  Amen  thereto.     But  even  Christian  commen- 

despise  not  one  of  these  .  . 

little  ones  ;  for  I  say      tators   candidly   admit    the    impossibility    of 

unto     you,     That     in  .  _    _     . 

heaven  their  angels  do      assigning;  anv  definite  meaning;  to  the  latter 

always  behold  the  face  °,  ,  ,  * 

of  my  Father  which  is       portion  of  this  Verse. 

It  was  a  current  Jewish  notion,  though  ridi- 

culed by  the  Sadducees,  who  did  not  believe  in  angels  or  spirits  of 
any  kind,  that  men  had  guardian  angels  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising to  find  Jesus  sanctioning  this  "  tradition."  This  notion  of 
guardian  angels  has  been  much  used  in  poetry  ;  but  like  many 
similar  poetic  machineries,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  it  any  prosaic  or 
practical  application. 

Still,  since  Jesus  confirms  the  idea,  it  is  clear  it  must  be  well 
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founded.  And  yet  how  to  interpret  and  realize  the  conception  is 
the  difficulty.  That  we  determine  our  own  actions  and  yet  that 
our  good  genius  or  guardian  angel  watches  over  us,  make  a  joint 
theory  not  easy  to  grasp.  Our  guardian  angels  do  not  keep  the  best 
of  us  out  of  mistakes  that  they  must  have  seen  we  were  going  to 
make.  Hence  it  is  clear  we  cannot  rely  upon  them. 

For  religious  purposes,  however,  logical  connection  is  not  at  all 
necessary.  When  a  friend  is  sick,  pious  folks  both  pray  for  him 
and  get  him  medicine.  How  often,  alas !  both  fail.  Still,  in  case  of 
recovery  it  is  only  fair  to  own  that  both  get  the  credit  also. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this  idea  of  guardian  angels,  like  so 
many  other  pleasant  illusions,  has  been  shattered  by  that  icono- 
clastic scientific  spirit  which  has,  however,  more  than  amply 
atoned  therefor  by  the  many  painful  delusions  it  has  dispersed. 

Though  it  would  seem  that  with  heaven,  as  with  ourselves,  pre- 
vention must  be  better  than  cure,  still  to  come 

11  For    the    Son    of  . 

man  is  come  to  save  and  save  the  lost  is  a  right  worthy  errand.  It 
that  which  was  lost.  .  %. 

is  true  Jesus  was  not  sent  personally  "but  unto 

the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel "  ;  yet  that  object,  though 
narrow,  was  a  good  one  as  far  as  it  went.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
how  little  success  attended  the  effort.  No  doubt,  after  the  death 
of  Jesus,  when  the  children's  bread  was  shared  with  us  Gentiles, 
this  mission  to  save  the  lost  has  had  somewhat  better  results.  Still, 
after  eighteen  centuries  have  elapsed,  the  proportion  of  lost  to  saved 
is  better  left  uncontemplated. 

"  How  think  ye  ?  "     Jesus  so  seldom  appealed  to  human  thought 

and  human  reason  that  it  is  refreshing:  to  find 

12  How  think  ye?  if  a       ,_  . 
man  have  an  hundred      them  addressed  even  in  the  modest  way  here 
sheep,  and  one  of  them          .               ~.      .         .         „            ..        ...     .   . 

be  gone  astray,  doth  he      given.     His  inquiry  irom   the  disciples  as  to 

not  leave  the  ninety  and  ••.  .,  ,  ,       P    ,  .  .    .    ,         •.  -. 

nine,  and  goeth  into  the      what  men  thought  ot   him,  certainly  showed 

mountains,  and  seeketh  .    ,  T  . .  -, .         -, 

that  which  is  gone  an  interest  and  a  curiosity  regarding  human 
opinion,  which  may  possibly  be  thought  rather 
flattering.  But  all  religious  founders  are  obliged  to  take  note  of 
what  men  think  in  that  sense.  What  we  more  particularly  mean 
is  that  Jesus  seldom  or  never  appeals  to  the  human  faculties  in 
corroboration  or  confirmation  of  anything ;  seldom  invites  their 
action  in  any  form,  even  in  that  of  reflection;  never  directly 
enjoins  their  exercise  in  any  way.  Possibly  some  of  his  many 
appeals  to  the  emotions  may  be  regarded  as  partially  addressed  to 
the  reason ;  but  they  are  so  very  partially,  if  at  all. 
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It  is  very  true  that  a  shepherd  leaves  his  ninety-nine  sheep  to  go 
and  bring  back  the  stray  hundredth.  Every  religious  hypothesis, 
however,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  goes  much  more  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  the  ninety-nine  sheep  that  go  astray,  and  the  odd 
one  that  stays  where  it  should.  The  number  of  human  sheep  that 
are  now,  or  at  any  period  of  history  whatever  have  ever  been, 
within  the  true  religious  fold,  when  compared  with  the  number 
outside,  would  be  such  as  to  make  us  start  back.  If  we  could  see 
the  proportions  stated  in  figures  we  should  shudder. 

No  one  need  be  critical  of  the  delightfully  quaint  way  in  which 
the  shepherd's  joy  on  recovering  his  stray 
sheep  is  here  set  forth ;  its  setting  at  defiance 
of  all  rational  estimate  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
Phasing  emotion,  simply  gives  it  a  piquancy 
of  an  agreeable  kind.  In  actual  life  men  often 
in  a  moment  of  generous  impulse  say  egregious  things,  which  come 
right  from  the  heart  without  apparently  passing  through  the  head, 
and  which  the  most  austere  moralist  need  not  hesitate  temporarily 
to  fall  in  with.  A  man  must  be  very  morose  who,  on  an  auspicious 
occasion,  cannot  unbend  and  give  way  to  genial  nonsense. 

A  most  joyful  assurance.     Here,  at  any  rate,  we  can  all  heartily 
ioin  in  the  praver,  "  Thv  will  be  done."     And 

14  Even  so  it  is  not       ^  •   '•..  n 

the  will  of  your  Father      how   easily  might  our  heavenly  r  ather   give 

which  is  in  heaven,  that          «.,,,!•  i        MI          -i    j-i  •  -i        •  i    i 

one  of  these  little  ones  eftect  to  this  good  will  and  this  good  wish  ! 
should  perish.  What,  indeed,  is  there  to  prevent  it?  If  a 

good  man  were  in  our  heavenly  Father's  place,  no  human  being 
would  ever  perish.  Some  might  have  a  better  fate  than  others,  but 
all  would  be  saved. 

Though  the  words  "  these  little  ones  "  were  obviously  spoken  of 
and  to  little  Jews  in  the  first  instance,  we  can  hardly  think,  in  spite 
of  some  not  very  assuring  things  we  have  met  with,  that  they  were 
meant  to  be  confined  thereto.  And  yet,  whether  this  solicitude  of 
the  Father  in  heaven  was  at  work  for  little  Greeks,  little  Romans, 
little  Hindoos,  little  Chinese,  little  Goths,  little  Mexicans,  and  little 
Negroes,  it  seems  very  hazardous  to  say.  All  these  had  certainly 
up  to  that  time  been  left  to  perish  if  the  absence  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  meant  perishing.  These  varied  little  ones  had,  indeed, 
religions  of  their  own  in  which  they  were  duly  and  fully  indoc- 
trinated. But  when  we  remember  Jesus'  declaration  about  the 
vanity  of  false  worship — the  vanity  of  worshipping  even  Jehovah 
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in  a  false  way — there  seems  no  ground  of  hope  that  the  following 
of  these  varied  and  huge  religious  delusions  can  have  served  to  get 
these  little  ones'  names  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life. 

These  three  verses  are  noteworthy,  indeed.  For  Jesus  here 
descends  from  the  abstract  to  the  practical. 
And  in  doing  so  he  illustrated  a  very  old 
heehisg°  fedt  lesson  5  namely,  how  easy  it  is  to  enunciate 
hfdSl  S  sweeping  maxims,  and  to  lay  down  fine-looking 
.1111^  gained  injunctions  and  high-sounding  theories  ;  but 
heir  BJt*  ^"take  how  in  Poetically  applying  even  the  best  prin- 
more  that  i?the°mouth  ciPles  *°  human  conduct,  complications  and 

of  two  or  three  witnesses      difficulties  soon  ensue.     The  world  was  full  of 

every    word    may    be 

established.  maxims  and  proverbs  when  Jesus  came  to  it : 

17   And    if    he   shall 

neglect  to  hear  them,      many  of  them  very  excellent   in   their  way. 

tell  it  unto  the  church :  J ,  J  J 

but  if  he  neglect  to  hear      And  if  men  were  not  already  wise,  it  was  not 

the  church,  let  him  be        „  „      ,  „    ,    ' 

unto  thee  as  an  heathen  for  want  of  what  are  called  wise  sayings.  The 
man  and  a  publican.  .  .,  .  .. 

statement  that  every  portion  or  the  sermon  on 

the  mount  was  in  the  world  when  Jesus  delivered  it  may  be  an 
exaggeration ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  all  the  more  important  portions 
of  it  were. 

It  is  a  pregnant  fact  that  in  this — the  almost  if  not  quite  solitary 
— instance  in  which  Jesus  made  an  attempt  to  work  out  and  prac- 
tically apply  one  of  his  theories,  that  of  the  persistently  milky 
treatment  of  an  offending  brother,  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  contingency  which  compelled  him  to  utter  and  finish  with 
the  very  tame  and  earthly  injunction,  "  Let  him  be  unto  thee  as 
an  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 

This  whole  passage  shows  us  that  on  this  very  important  subject 
Jesus  had  nothing  to  offer ;  nothing  to  add  to  the  known  resources 
of  poor  human  wisdom.  Alas,  Reader,  how  often  does  this  same 
reflection  force  itself  upon  us  as  we  read  these  Gospels  ! 

The  first  recommendation  of  Jesus  in  dealing  with  an  offending 
brother,  is  to  go  and  show  him  his  fault.  This  is  the  obvious  and 
sensible  way  of  first  dealing  with  offences,  and  with  misunder- 
standings and  alienations  between  man  and  man  of  every  sort.  And 
in  most  cases  it  is  happily,  if  done  in  a  right  spirit,  an  effectual  way. 

If  this  course  fails,  and  it  will  sometimes  fail,  both  in  cases  of 
offences  and  of  misunderstandings,  Jesus  en  joins  the  taking  of  ''one 
or  two  more."  They  are  to  go,  however,  rather  as  witnesses  than  as 
mediators ;  the  hypothesis  Jesus  is  dealing  with  being  that  of  a 
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trespass  pure  and  simple.  In  civilized  communities,  however,  tres- 
passes— apart  from  the  purely  criminal  classes — mostly  arise  from 
mistaken  views  of  one's  rights  and  from  misinformation.  The 
good  offices  of  friends  are  often  effectual  in  composing  alienations, 
and  in  bringing  an  offending  brother  to  see  his  error;  and  are 
admittedly  the  second  course  to  have  resort  to. 

If  this  course  also  fails,  as  it  may  and  does,  Jesus  commands  making 
the  subject  known  to  the  Church  ;  by  which  term  at  that  time  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  could  be  meant ;  by  which  term  even  now  it 
is  not  certainly  known  what  is  meant.  From  this  it  appears  that 
both  the  trespassing  brother  and  the  trespassed-upon  brother  were, 
by  supposition,  believers. 

Of  this  expedient  we  wish  to  speak  with  every  respect,  though 
it  is,  of  course,  one  not  available  with  non-believers.  Joint  mem- 
bership of  an  ecclesia  of  any  kind  would  seem  to  offer  special 
facilities  for  the  settlement  of  brothers'  differences.  Still  believers' 
quarrels  have  always  had  such  a  reputation  for  special  bitterness, 
that  we  must  say  we  have  only  slender  faith  in  this  third  expe- 
dient of  Jesus. 

Recognizing  the  possible  failure  of  the  "  Church's  "  intervention 
also,  what  has  Jesus  then  to  suggest  ?  Why  then  he  says,  "  Let 
him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  We  wonder 
how  often  these  very  processes  had  practically  been  gone  through  in 
the  world,  before  Jesus  delivered  this  amazing  wisdom.  How  like, 
nay  how  identical,  heavenly  and  human  wisdom  of  a  truth  often 
are  !  To  speak  honestly,  Reader,  we  distinctly  and  greatly  prefer 
the  latter. 

Of  a  fourth  course,  then  and  yet  in  daily  operation  in  the  world, 
and  much  used  even  by  Christians,  that  of  bringing  a  trespass,  if 
it  be  of  a  kind  cognizable  thereby,  before  a  court  of  Justice,  and 
impressing  the  offending  brother  in  a  very  practical  way,  Jesus  makes 
no  mention.  He  tells  us  what  we  are  to  do  when  sued  ourselves, 
but  gives  no  directions  about  bringing  offenders  to  justice.  The 
self-confident  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  tells  us  indeed  that  we  are 
rather  to  submit  to  being  defrauded  than  go  to  law;  but  his  autho- 
rity for  saying  so  is  far  from  clear,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  his  own 
mere  assertion  solely. 

Jesus  then  ends  by  recommending  us  to  regard  such  an  offending 
brother  as  a  "  heathen  and  a  publican."  What  else  indeed  is  pos- 
sible ?  We  may  indeed  pray  for  those  who  despitefully  use  us,  as 
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Jesus  elsewhere  recommended ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  efficacy  of 
such  a  proceeding  rests  entirely  with  Jesus  himself.  Our  prayers 
will  never  affect  the  offender,  unless  Jesus  makes  them  do  so. 

And  is  there  not,  Reader,  surely  something  very  unchristian, 
as  we  should  now  say,  in  this  slighting  reference  to  a  "  heathen 
man  "  and  to  a  "  publican  "?  Jesus'  views  of — at  that  time — and 
his  modes  of  speaking  of  the  heathen  we  know  only  too  well.  But 
do  we  not  read  how  he  fraternized  with  publicans  some  time  back, 
and  sat  at  meat  even  with  them  ?  Then  how  are  we  to  understand 
this  phrase,  Let  him  be  unto  thee  "as  a  publican"?  Had  Chris- 
tians to  shun  publicans  or  to  associate  with  them  ?  How  unkind, 
too,  this  cutting  reference  to  publicans  must  have  felt  to  our  author. 

This  is  a  very  characteristic  illustration  of  this  Gospel  method 
of  writing  a  history.  We  cannot  be  sure  to 
yoi?,  Vwim tsoeSver  UIye  whom  this  portentous  promise  was  made.  All 
shall  b^bound^in^eS  we  know  is  that  Jesus  at  the  time  was  "  in  the 
sSinooseon^arfh shall  house,"  that  his  disciples  came  to  him,  and 
be  loosed  in  heaven.  that  a  little  boy^was  present. 

Jesus  had  already  conferred  this  prodigious  power  upon  Peter: 
he  here  extends  it  to  the  other  disciples,  as  the  "you"  here  named 
is  usually  taken  to  mean.  How  such  a  power  can  be  shared 
amongst  a  dozen  men  does  not  seem  very  feasible.  One  pope  is  intel- 
ligible ;  twelve  scarcely  are.  To  give  one  man  power  over  all  earthly 
things  is  at  any  rate  comprehensible ;  to  give  the  same  power  to 
eleven  other  men  afterwards  is  not,  to  us  at  least.  There  is  mani- 
fest danger  of  clashing  in  such  an  arrangement,  unless  we  regard 
the  whole  of  these  twelve  as  divinely  controlled  to  one  mind ;  in 
which  case  these  men  are  merely  instruments  worked  upon  or 
through,  and  these  colossal  powers  are,  in  their  human  aspect, 
obviously  a  mere  make-believe. 

In  what  way  these  eleven— for  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  twelve 
the  power  must  surely  have  been  cancelled — ever  interfered  with 
our  earthly  affairs,  in  the  sense  here  named,  either  then  or  since,  it 
is  of  course  quite  impossible  to  trace. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  curious,  of  the  colossal  promises 

of  Jesus.     He  declares  that  if  "  two  of  you 

joltA  tw'oVyou      shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that 

they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  "  by  heaven. 
shall          Who  can  help  wondering  that  some  two  of 


my 
heavee£.  ^^^    *    *"      tliese  men  did  not  take  tlie  golden  opportunity 
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of  making  our  world  very  different  from  what  it  then  or  after- 
wards was  ?  There  was  no  limit  to  these  requests ;  these  men 
had  but  to  ask  "  anything  "  and  it  would  have  been  done  for 
them. 

Was  there  nothing  that  two  of  these  men  could  agree  to  ask  ? 
Were  they  afraid  of  asking  something  great  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
see  why  they  should  be,  for  the  promise  was  absolutely  unlimited. 
Who  can  calmly  think  of  men  who  could  once  have  made  our  world 
as  they  wished  it  to  be,  but  apparently  did  not  ?  We  cannot  trace 
one  single  thing  of  a  general  and  a  knowable  kind  any  two  of  these 
men  ever  agreed  to  ask  ;  we  cannot  distinctly  find  an  instance  in 
which  they  availed  themselves  of  this  mighty  promise.  A  little 
further  on,  indeed,  we  shall  find  two  of  these  disciples  agreeing  to 
ask  a  certain  thing  from  Jesus  ;  but  it  was  not  a  request  of  a  general 
kind,  it  was  purely  for  themselves  personally.  These  two  wished 
to  sit  one  on  each  side  of  Jesus  in  his  kingdom.  Strangely  enough 
they  did  not  get  even  the  promise  of  what  they  "  agreed  "  to  ask. 
According  to  Jesus  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  same 
seats  in  heaven  cannot  be  given  twice  over  even  by  omnipotence  ;  in 
this  respect  differing  from  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  everything 
whatsoever  on  our  planet  which  it  seems  can  be  conferred  upon  a 
dozen. 

Jesus  here  vouchsafes  another  great  promise,  which  involves  on 
his  part  omnipresence,  so  far  at  least  as  our 

20  For  where  two  or,...,,..  ,        m  ,,„. 

three  are  gathered  to-  little  globe  is  concerned.  Iwo  were  sumcient 
there^am*!  i™the  niidst  to  realize  the  preceding  promise  ;  here  "  two  or 
three  "  are  required.  And  wherever  these  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  "  there,"  says 
Jesus,  "  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

We  doubt  if  any  of  the  many  enormous  promises  of  Jesus  are 
more  difficult  to  realize  and  form  a  clear  conception  of  than  this 
one.  From  that  day  to  the  present  the  gatherings  that  have  met  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  have  been  of  such  a  varied  and  such  a  hetero- 
geneous kind,  that  any  attempts  that  can  be  made  to  conceive  Jesus' 
presence  thereat  are  entirely  baffled;  become,  indeed,  painful  if 
followed  out. 

In  our  own  country,  for  example,  at  the  present  day,  there  are 
gathered  together  in  Jesus'  name  every  Sunday  morning,  assemblies 
of  men  met  together  to  disseminate  not  merely  inconsistencies,  but 
direct  doctrinal  antagonisms  of  the  most  serious  and  fundamental 

22 
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kind.     To  conceive  the  presence  of  Jesus  at  these  varied  assemblages 
becomes  simply  intolerable  when  dwelt  upon. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  of  the  motley  gatherings  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  the  world  over,  the  claim  to  be  duly  and  justly  gathered  in 
his  name  is  mutually  challenged  and  denied  ;  in  the  most  important 
case  of  all,  the  right  of  all  other  kinds  of  claimants  is  emphatically 
disowned.  With  these  internal  contests,  we,  as  spectators,  have 
nothing  to  do.  We  are  simply  concerned  with  Jesus'  promise  as 
we  here  find  it,  absolutely  without  conditions  or  limitations  of  any 
kind.  The  varied  kinds  of  believers  may  do  here  as  they  do  else- 
where— supplement  and  qualify  Jesus'  own  sayings  according  to 
their  own  predilections.  Whether  Jesus'  presence  is  with  all 
gatherings  in  his  name  ;  with  some  only ;  or  with  one  kind  alone 
must  be  left  to  those  interested  to  decide  as  best  they  can. 

The  practical  question  which  arises  as  we  contemplate  this 
promise  of  Jesus  is,  What  does  the  presence  of  Jesus  at  these 
gatherings  in  his  name  mean  and  involve  ?  Does  that  presence 
mean  guidance  ?  Such  strange  and  contradictory  things  have  been 
and  are  done  by  assemblies  gathered  in  Jesus'  name,  that  it  is 
entirely  impossible  to  regard  Jesus'  presence  thereat  as  necessarily 
meaning  guidance  or  even  approval.  The  mutual  and  often  bitter 
condemnations  of  each  other  by  these  varied  gatherings  show  con- 
clusively that  though  Jesus  was  present  therein,  his  control  and 
approbation  of  their  proceedings  are  not  even  thinkable. 

But  if  Jesus'  presence  at  these  gatherings  in  his  name  does  not 
imply  guidance  or  approval,  what  does  it  imply  ?  It  does  not  imply 
protection  as  is  very  evident.  Believers'  gatherings  of  every  kind 
have  been  dispersed  and  persecuted  by  the  "  world  " ;  by  hostile 
creeds  ;  and,  alas  !  by  each  other.  The  general  spirit  of  toleration 
and  general  weakening  of  religious  beliefs  have  happily  rendered 
these  violences  obsolete,  except  in  a  few  backward  countries,  and 
even  there  they  have  become  comparatively  mild.  Still  even  now 
the  massacre  of  missionary  parties ;  the  burning  of  a  cathedral  and 
a  portion  of  the  congregation  ;  the  collapse  of  a  roof  and  the  crushing 
of  some  of  those  under  it  during  divine  service  show  us  conclusively 
that  the  presence  of  Jesus  on  such  occasions  does  not,  unhappily, 
mean  protection. 

If  not  guidance,  approval,  or  protection,  what  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  Jesus*  presence  at  believers'  gatherings  ?  If  it  be  a 
recording  and  watching  presence  only,  then  the  same  may  be 
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asserted  of  all  gatherings  and  even  of  all  individuals  whatever  ;  for 
in  its  strict  sense  the  omnipresence  of  Jesus  involves  his  presence 
at  a  theatre,  at  a  ball,  at  a  racecourse,  and  at  a  Secularist  meeting. 
It  seems  impossible,  therefore,  to  find  in  this  promised  presence 
of  Jesus  at  believers'  meetings  any  ascertainable  meaning  whatever 
of  a  natural  kind.  And  if  it  be  understood  in  some  occult  or 
spiritual  sense,  the  same  class  of  difficulties  we  have  already 
adverted  to  equally  presents  itself. 

Peter  now  asks  Jesus  how  often  he  is  to  forgive  an  offending 

brother ;  and  in  partial  answer  to  his  own 
to2hi5TahnedsaaS,eLoerd!  question  suggests  seven  times  as  a  likely 
^a^fns^me^nd16!  number.  It  is  quite  possible  this  may  have 
Saw?  him?  tm  S6Ven  ^en  W^k  Peter  a  question  arising  out  of  an 

actual  state  of  affairs ;  he  may  have  had  an 

offending  brother  other  than  his  apostle-brother,  for  saints  and 
sinners  are,  as  we  know,  often  met  with  in  the  selfsame  family. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  point  is  one  of  a  general  character,  and  the 
light  shone  upon  it  by  Jesus  is  available  everywhere. 

To  this  inquiry  Jesus  makes  answer  that  an  offending  brother  is 

to  be  pardoned  not  seven  times  but  seventy 

22   Jesus   saith  unto        . .  ,  .  ,      .,         ,,  . .      , 

him,  I  say  not  unto      times  seven ;  which  tor  all  practical  purposes 

thee,  Until  seven  times :  11.1  111-,        11, 

but,  Until  seventy  times      means,  and  which  was  probably  intended   to 


§1  absolutely  mean,  ad  infinitum.  It  does  not 

appear  whether  penitence  is  to  be  presumed  on  the  part  of  this 
very  offending  brother,  or  the  pardon  is  to  be  unconditional.  It 
does  not  however  matter,  for  after  a  number  of  repetitions  of  his 
offence,  the  penitence,  like  the  pardon,  would  be  taken  for  granted  ; 
both  would  become  automatic.  A  simpler  plan  with  this  tres- 
passing brother  would  be  to  give  him  carte  blanche,  and  forgive 
him  at  the  end  of  his  course.  Life  is  too  short  to  spend  all  these 
forgivenesses  on  one  offender. 

How  to  deal  with  offenders  is  and  has  always  been  a  great 
problem.  We  are  all  offenders ;  the  best  of  men  even  give  many 
offences  both  of  commission  and  still  more  of  omission.  But  with 
normal  men  and  women  these  offences  are  with  rare  exceptions  of  a 
minor  kind,  and  tact  and  good  sense  are  usually  sufficient  to  deal 
with  them. 

But  there  are  what  may  be  called  offenders  proper ;  those  who 
transgress  great  laws  and  do  so  persistently.  How  to  deal  with 
such  has  been  a  problem  in  all  ages ;  and  all  conceivable  methods 
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of  treatment  have  been  tried.  Severity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
mildness  on  the  other,  with  every  variety  of  the  two  combined, 
have  been  essayed ;  bnt  the  problem  is  still  unsettled.  And  there 
are  always  many  npon  whom  draconian  harshness,  brotherly 
fondling,  and  every  other  system  are  alike  vain  and  thrown  away. 

Here  we  have  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  laid  before  ns  on  this  subject. 
His  method  is  to  forgive  offenders  and  to  go  on  forgiving  them. 
This  is  applicable,  so  far  as  is  perceptible,  to  offences  of  all  kinds 
and  all  sizes  ;  a  universal  rule  for  dealing  with  great  wrongs  as  well 
as  small  ones.  There  was  nothing  new  in  this  principle  itself,  for 
preceding  moralists  had  abundantly  recommended,  and  shown  the 
oft-time  happy  effect  of  mercy  and  leniency.  The  difference  was 
that  whilst  they  recognized  the  necessity  of  placing  limits  upon 
forbearance,  Jesus — in  this  particular  passage — denies  such  neces- 
sity, and  enjoins  unlimited  forgiveness  ;  for  the  limit  of  the  number 
four  hundred  and  ninety  can  be  understood  in  no  other  sense,  and 
is  even  itself  equivalent  thereto  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Upon  the  method  of  dealing  with  offenders  here  enjoined  for 
human  practice  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  dwell.  We  need  hardly 
point  out  that  it  was  not  Jesus'  own  method  of  dealing  with 
offenders.  He  did  not  forgive  the  Pharisees,  or  the  Scribes,  or  the 
people  of  Capernaum,  until  seventy  times  seven  times.  And  at  the 
great  day  of  judgment  upon  our  species,  his  declared  method  of 
treating  offenders  is  to  be  not  unlimited  forgiveness,  but  an 
unlimited  furnace  of  fire.  The  burlesque  of  magnanimity  enjoined 
for  our  use,  and  the  pursuit  of  vengeance  through  eternity  practised 
by  Jesus  himself,  may  well  be  left  together. 

Besides,  Jesus'  other  method  of  treating  an  offending  brother,  pre- 
viously enunciated  in  this  very  chapter,  is  itself  the  best  comment 
upon  the  easy  bit  of  generalization  laid  down  in  this  verse.  In  the 
former  case  three  expedients  were  to  be  tried  upon  an  offending 
brother;  if  those  failed,  "  Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  and 
a  publican,"  said  Jesus.  Here  an  offender  is  to  be  pardoned  without 
end.  No  better  exemplification  of  the  difference  between  the  easy 
abstract  and  the  difficult  practical  could  be  found  than  that  set 
forth  by  Jesus  in  these  two  deliverances.  Forgive  him  until  seventy 
times  seven ;  and  after  three  efforts  to  deal  with  him,  "  Let  him  be 
unto  thee  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican,"  are  specimens  of  wisdom 
that  are  very  suitably  found  in  the  same  chapter. 

When   will   men  learn   that   of   all   easy  things,   to  enunciate 
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sounding  phrases,  and  lay  down  sweeping  rules  for  dealing  with 
complicated  things,  are  the  very  easiest ;  and  when  will  they  learn 
how  little  real  merit  or  worth  there  is  in  doing  this  ?  There  is  no 
kind  of  celebrities  the  world  is  less  indebted  to  than  maxim-makers 
and  proverb-compilers.  A  man  who  devises  a  modest  piece  of 
workable  wisdom  for  every-day  life  is  worth  a  score  of  so-called 
wise-saying  propounders. 

"  70  times  7."  The  frequent  use  of  numbers  in  this  chapter 
gives  it  quite  an  arithmetical  look.  There  is  something  rather 
pleasing  in  finding  the  Creator  using  such  expressions  as  99  out 
of  a  100  ;  70  times  7 ;  10,000  talents ;  and  100  pence. 

Metaphysicians  have  much  discussed  the  problem  of  the  absolute ; 
whether,  for  example,  mathematics,  which  to  us  seem  absolutely 
true,  are  necessarily  so  outside  the  human  mind.  The  use  of 
numbers  by  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  here  displayed  would 
at  first  seem  strong  proof  of  the  absolute  truth  of  arithmetical 
processes.  But  when  we  remember  how  surprisingly  Jesus  accom- 
modated his  utterances  to  current  illusions  of  the  time,  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  up  to  the  most  amazing  way  in  which  we 
shall  shortly  find  him  speaking  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  any  infer- 
ence from  what  we  here  find  as  to  the  absolute  truth  of  mathe- 
matics seems  very  precarious. 

In  this  latter  half  of  the  Gospel  narrative  the  miracles  of  Jesus 

23  1[  Therefore  is  the       ai>6  V6I7  f  6W  >   indeed'  a  Httle  f nrther  On  theJ> 

kingdom  of   heaven      Or  the  detailed  ones  at  least,  cease  altogether. 

likened  unto  a  certain  ° 

king,  which  would  take      The  space  occupied  in  the  first  half  of    this 

account  of  his  servants.  .        . 

Gospel  by  accounts  of  miracles,  is  occupied  in 

this  second  part  by  parables.  These  parables  are  not  of  the  short 
kind  we  have  hitherto  met  with,  but  are  of  some  considerable 
length  and  much  amplified  with  non-essential  details.  Their  object 
too  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  peculiar  one  we  have  seen 
announced  by  Jesus  as  his  reason  for  using  parables.  On  the 
contrary,  these  later  parables,  whether  spoken  to  the  disciples  or  to 
others,  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  convey  a  lesson  of  some 
kind  ;  and  though  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  with  certainty 
what  is  really  inculcated  thereby,  and  though  these  parables  are 
full  of  the  inevitable  drawbacks  of  such  a  mode  of  teaching,  still 
in  most  of  them  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  point  Jesus  intended. 
We  have  so  little  liking  for  parables,  fables,  allegories,  or  anything 
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of  the  nature  of  them,  that  our  opinion  of  the  relative  merits  of 
given  parables  and  fables  is  probably  of  little  value.  But  of  how- 
ever little  value  our  judgment  in  this  matter  may  be,  we  shall 
honestly  declare,  Reader,  that  the  allegation  of  theologians  that 
the  parables  of  Jesus  are  immensely  better  than  all  others  is  one 
in  which  we  cannot  concur.  Some  of  Jesus'  parables  are  excellent ; 
but  some,  both  in  their  outlines  and  their  contained  moral,  are  as 
tame  and  poor  as  such  things  well  can  be. 

From  this  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  a  parable  known 
by  the  name  of  that  of  the  unmerciful  servant.  Its  moral  is 
excellent ;  as  a  specimen  of  parabolic  art,  everyone  must  judge  of 
it  for  himself.  Its  various  items  are  very  exaggerated,  and  it  is 
altogether  of  an  extremely  Oriental  cast. 

A  certain  king,  taking  account  of  his  servants,  found  one  that 
owed  him  10,000  talents  ;  a  sum  in  our  money 

24  And  when  he  had  J 

begun  to  reckon,  9ne      of  .£2,500,000.     This  is  certainly  a  big  debt. 

was  brought  unto  him, 

which  owed  him  ten  This  servant  must  have  been  a  very  important 
thousand  talents.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,11 

one,  and  his  royal  master  must  nave  been  in 

much  more  affluent  financial  circumstances  than  is  usual  with 
Eastern  potentates. 

This  debt  the  servant  was  unable  to  pay,  whereupon  the  king 

commanded  this  servant,  along  with  his  wife 

25  But  forasmuch  as  n    ,  .        ,  .,  _  ,        .,      ,  _  „  ,         ,,  .., 
he  had  not  to  pay,  his     and  his  children,  to  be      sold,    together  with 

lord  commanded  him  to          ,,  ,       ,      ,        ^.^  .  ..  „    ., 

besoid,andhiswife,and      all  he  had.     We  can  form  no  estimate  of  the 

children,  and   all   that  ,,.  ,  /,    .-,  .  -.      /,  ,  .          .-  , 

he  had,  and  payment  to  selling  value  ot  tnis  man,  and  ot  nis  wite  and 
children ;  these  latter  may  have  been  worth 
some  money,  but  the  servant  himself,  as  we  shall  see,  would  have 
been  dear  at  a  gift.  With  the  proceeds  of  this  sale,  quaintly 
and  majestically  adds  the  king,  "payment  was  to  be  made."  Alas, 
with  kings  as  with  other  mortals  the  value  of  a  debt  depends  upon 
the  debtor's  assets  ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  even 
after  the  sale  of  this  servant's  wife  and  children,  this  king  would 
experience  the  process,  well  known  in  these  days,  of  receiving  so 
much  in  the  pound  only. 

On    hearing    the    king's    decision,    the    servant     "fell     down 
26  The  servant  there-      and     worshipped    him " ;     a    thing    the    un- 

fore  fell  down,  and wor-  ,-,  -,  ,-,  j •      ,  j          m 

shipped  him,  saying,  worthy  are  always  the  readiest  to  do.  lo 
w?th'me  wd  I'wiUpay  such  natures  cringing  is  never  what  it  is  to 
theea11-  better  ones. 
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The  ready  compliance,  and  kind  heartedness  of  this  king  make 
us  take  to  him  greatly  ;  and  the  lordly  and 

27  Then  the  lord  of  .  J.  ',     .        ,  .  / 

that  servant  was  moved      truly  regal   way  in  which  he  draws  his  pen 

with    compassion,    and        .,  ,         rtrt  K/-,^  nnrv     •  -j.  i  ~i        ,  • 

loosed  him,  and  forgave      through     £2,500,000    is    quite    exhilarating. 

him  the  debt.  m,  i.  "i. 

The  sequel,  however,  shows  us  how  necessary  it 
is  to  have  a  little  care  in  letting  ourselves  be  led  away  even  by  our 
most  amiable  feelings.  This  king  would  have  done  well  to  have 
deferred  his  decision  a  little  while  in  order  to  make  inquiry  into 
the  character  of  this  servant,  and  how  it  had  come  about  that  he 
was  unable  to  meet  his  vast  obligation.  There  are  debts  and  debts. 
To  forgive  a  worthless  spendthrift  debtor,  and  to  forgive  a  worthy 
and  honest,  but  sick  or  unfortunate  debtor,  are  two  fundamentally 
different  acts.  In  actual  life  we  are  often  obliged  to  "  forgive  " 
both  sorts  ;  but  our  feelings  in  the  two  cases  are  widely  different, 
as  we  all  know. 

Forgiveness  of  debt  is  all  very  well  if  we  happen  to  have  no  debts 
of  our  own  to  meet  therewith.  Even  this  king  could  not  do  much 
sponging  out  of  the  kind  here  practised.  Debts  are  in  every  way 
far  better  paid  than  even  forgiven.  And  to  most  men  forgive- 
ness of  debt  is  much  more  bitter  than  the  toil  necessary  to  pay. 

This  forgiven  servant  proved  to  be  a  mean  creature  indeed.  His 
vast  debt  had  been  forgiven  him  ;  his  wife  and 

28  But  the  same  ser- 

vant   went   out,   and      his  children  and  all  that  he  had  had  thus  be- 

found  one  of  his  fellow-  .  .  . 

servants    which  owed      come  his  own  again.    And  yet,  having  just  had 
and  he  laid  hands  on      a  debt  of  £2,500,000  forgiven,  he  proceeded  to 

him,  and  took  him  by  „  ,,  ..    .  .  ,         „  .    ,    .  , 

the  throat,  saying,  Pay      a  iellow-servant  who  owed  him  under  £4,  laid 

me  that  thou  owest.  ,         ,  ,.  -i    -i  •       i        ,  i       n          ±.          j  j 

29  And    his    fellow-        hands  On  him,  took  him  by  the  throat,  and  de- 
servant  fell  down  at  his  -•      -i  ,  A       -i  J.'U'n  „!! 

feet,  and  besought  him,      manded  payment.     And  yet  upon  tms  small 


debtor  repeating  to  him  the  falling  down  and 
th|o  And  he  would  not:      petition,  not  for  forgiveness,  but  for  time  to 


£to^™?<tfflhi]5  Pay,  he  had  himself  so  successfully  practised 
should  pay  the  debt.  witll  fae  kjng)  this  wretch  refused,  and  "cast 
him  into  prison."  How  entirely  kindness  is  lost  upon  some 
natures  is  one  of  the  most  sorrowful  things  we  can  think  of. 

On  the  knowledge  of  this  inhuman  conduct  of  the  forgiven  but 
31  So  when  his  fellow-      unmerciful  servant  coming  to  the  king,  he  was 

servants  saw  what  was  ,         -,       .  -,    -. 

done,  they  were  very      sent  lor  to  the  royal  presence  and  upbraided 

sorry,  and  came  and  told  ,  .  ,        .,.  j.      n 

unto  their  lord  all  that  as  here  given.  But  upbraiding  was  not  all. 
W|l  Then  his  lord,  after  The  king  withdrew  his  own  forgiveness,  and 
aid  unthoa  him!1  o'  &  delivered  the  servant  to  the  "  tormentors,"  till 
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Pav   a^    *^at    Was 


because  thou  desiredst      What  is  meant  by  "  tormentors  "  is  admittedly 

me  : 

33  Shouldest  not  thou      not  known  :    if   it   meant   imprisonment,  the 

also  have  had  compas-  ,  ... 

sion    on    thy    fellow-      prospect   of  the   db2,500,000  ever  being  paid 

servant,  even  as  I  had  „     ,  ..._  ,-,-,,-, 

pityonthee?  was  very  forlorn.     Nor  are  we  told  whether 

34  And  his  lord  was        .,  .«  ,      ,  .,  ,  ,.,,     . 

wroth,   and    delivered      the  wife  and  children  were  still   to  be  sold. 

him  to  the  tormentors,       T     •,       -.      ,-,  111  •  v  i 

till  he  should  pav  all  Indeed,  the  parable  closes  in  true  parable 
that  wa*  due  unto  him.  fashion  by  leaving  everything  in  a  state  of 

cloudy  confusion. 

A  parable  intended  to  inculcate  merciful  treatment  and  for- 
giveness of  debt  thus  ends  with  both  the  debtors  named  in  it  in 
prison. 

The  lesson  intended  by  this  parable  —  to  enjoin  mercy  and  for- 
bearance —  is  a  noble  one  ;  how  far  this  parable  is  likely  to  aid  that 
end  is  not  very  clear.  But  behind  this  intended  lesson  there  is,  to 
our  thinking,  a  much  greater  and  more  practical  lesson  that  may 
be  learnt  from,  even  if  not  intended  by,  this  parable,  and  that  is 
the  necessity  of  good  sense  and  moderation  in  everything. 

The  hasty,  uninquiring  expunging  of  a  debt  of  £2,500,000  is  a 
grandiose  proceeding  devoid  of  discretion  and  good  sense.  The 
easy  remission  of  debt  or  any  other  obligation  never  did  and  never 
can  mean  anything  but  an  encouragement  to  easy  contraction.  To 
indulge  in  magniloquence  after  the  fashion  of  this  king  is  much 
easier  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  investigation  ;  and  much 
pleasanter  than  to  reflect  that  the  deficit  to  the  treasury  of  this 
large  sum  would  involve  replenishment  by  taxing  other  people. 
Undeserved  generosity  can  never  mean  anything  but  the  diversion 
to  an  unworthy  object  of  resources  due  to  worthy  ones.  What  a 
sorry  substitute  for  discretion  impulse  is,  is  the  true  lesson  of  this 
parable  ;  a  truth  that  had  been  taught  by  fa.thers  to  children  from 
time  immemorial  when  Jesus  came  on  earth,  and  that  is  taught  by 
all  good  fathers  still. 

"  So  likewise."     It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  analogy 

35  So  likewise  shall      between   the   heavenly  Father   and   the  king 

here  portrayed  is  very  remote.     The  hasty  and 
harsh  injunction  to   sell  the  debtor  and  his 
their  trespasses.  w;fe  an(j  children,  followed  by  the  rash  for- 

giveness of  the  entire  debt,  finally  ending  in  withdrawal  of  the 
promised  pardon  and  deliverance  of  the  forgiven  debtor  to  hopeless 
torments,  is  a  course  of  conduct  ill  befitting  a  sensible  man,  much 
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less  a  divine  being.  It  is  true  there  is  one  condition  if  we  comply 
with  which,  Jehovah  will  not  deal  with  us  after  the  manner  of  this 
king.  And  that  is  that  we  forgive  our  brother's  trespasses  from 
our  heart. 

"  From  your  hearts."  This  is  an  excellent  exhortation.  If  we 
forgive  it  is  in  every  way  desirable  that  our  forgiveness  should 
not  be  half-hearted,  but  as  complete  as  possible.  The  nominal 
forgivenesses  and  formal  reconciliations  so  common  in  the  world 
are  often  a  veneer  concealing  unabated  antipathy. 

It  is  eminently  desirable  to  forgive  and  take  back  to  our  hearts 
those  who  may  have  wronged  us  as  completely  as  we  are  able. 
And  happily,  when  forgiveness  is  followed  by  amendment,  it  is 
often  possible  to  do  this  as  regards  some  offences  completely. 

But  there  are  offences  and  offences ;  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  the 
impossible.  A  husband  may  forgive  an  unfaithful  wife,  or  a  wife 
an  unfaithful  husband  ;  a  man  may  forgive  the  treacherous  partner 
who  defrauded  him,  or  the  friend  who  betrayed  him  ;  a  man  may 
pardon  the  cashier  who  robbed  him,  or  the  man  who  knowingly 
slandered  him.  But  not  all  the  maxims  that  ever  came  down  from 
heaven  or  were  compiled  on  earth  will  ever  make  such  "  forgive- 
nesses "  to  be  other  than  what  we  know  them  to  be.  Esteem,  love, 
and  trust  can  no  more  be  given  by  human  beings  in  the  absence  of 
essential  conditions,  than  we  can  do  any  other  thing  without  the 
indispensable  requisites  thereto. 

"  Until  seventy  times  seven  " ;  "  from  your  hearts  " ;  "  Let  him 
be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican."  Such,  Reader,  are  the 
deliverances,  and  such  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  on  this  very  grave  and 
very  practical  subject.  They  are  a  very  characteristic  specimen  of 
"  Christianity,"  and  the  varied  ways  in  which  Christians  have 
applied  and  carried  out  these  deliverances  of  the  master  afford  some 
significant  illustrations  of  practical  exegesis. 

For  ourselves,  having  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  imposing 
and  sweeping  sayings  in  such  matters,  we  shall  apply  these  maxims 
of  Jesus  only  in  so  far  as  their  intrinsic  merit  may  seem  to  deserve. 
We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  forgive  anyone  until  seventy  times 
seven;  but  shall  use  every  reasonable  effort,  including  the  ma- 
chinery of  law  and  justice,  to  make  incorrigible  offenders  behave 
themselves  properly.  If  an  offender  ceases  and  amends,  we  will 
do  our  very  utmost  to  carry  out  Jesus'  excellent  recommendation 
to  forgive  him  "  from  our  heart" ;  nothing  shall  be  wanting  that  is 
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possible  to  completely  restore  him  therein.  And  so  do  we  wish 
to  be  ourselves  treated.  To  an  heathen  man  and  to  a  publican  we 
have,  as  such,  no  aversion  whatsoever.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
impossible  for  us  in  any  way  to  apply  this  recommendation  of 
Jesus.  It  is  a  pregnant  and  not  altogether  unmerited  fact,  that 
during  the  eighteen  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  Jesus  said 
this,  the  exhortation  to  "  Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  Jew,"  would 
have  best  expressed  modern  antipathy  and  modern  ostracism.  Hap- 
pily in  these  days,  thanks  to  noble  human  beings  of  all  nations, 
noble  thinkers  and  workers,  national  antipathies  are  fast  passing 
away.  In  place  of  them  we  are  learning  to  mutually  see  and  own 
all  the  varied  national  excellencies,  and  to  regard  even  national 
peculiarities  and  failings  with  gentle  banter  and  good  humour. 
The  day  bids  fair  to  be  not  far  distant  when  the  brotherhood  of 
mankind  will  have  extinguished  all  the  more  ignoble  and  unworthy 
types  of  patriotism. 


MATTHEW  XIX. 

JESUS  now  finally  left  Gralilee,  and  started  out  upon  his  fatal  visit 

CHAPTER  XIX         *°  Jernsalem'     According  to  Christian  theory, 

2  Christ  heaieth    the      ne  went  to  the  Jewish  capital  to  fulfil  prophecy 

sick:     3    answer  'eth  r  . 

the  Pharisees    con-      and  destiny  from  which  there  was  no  possible 

cerning  divorcement  :  f  . 

lOshewethwhenmar-      escape.     So  contemplated,  the  following  narra- 

riage    is   necessary:  . 

is  receiveth  little  chil-      tive  loses  all  its  purely  human  interest;  tor 

dren  :  16  instructeth  IT-  <>    j    -i  •   .L  •  j 

the  young  man  how  to      when  actions  are  regarded  in  a  tatalistic  and 

attain  eternal  life,  20  .  n    T.C      •      j.   i  £ 

and  how  to  be  perfect:      non-alternative  aspect  all  lite  is  taken  out  ot 

23  telleth  his  disciples        ,  , 
how  hard  it  is  for  a       them. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Jerusalem  seems  a 


hal     more  appropriate  scene  for  the  life  and  works 
fonoawhimnythinff  t0      of  Jesus  than  the   obscure    Galilean   villages 


where  he  spent  almost  all  his  life.  That  city 
P^ved,  however,  as  irresponsive  as  Nazareth, 
Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida  had 

Jordan  :  done. 

It  appears  that  Jesus  did  not  take  the  direct  and  shortest  way  to 
Jerusalem,  but  crossed  over  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  river. 
We  can  form  but  a  vague  notion  where  the  events  recorded  in  this 
chapter  took  place. 
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A  characteristic  specimen  of  our  author's  style.     He  leaves  us 
to  make  out  for  ourselves  where  these  great 

olKed  "him"       multitudes    came    from-      Had    ^ej    followed 

there116  healed   theni      Jesus  a11  the  way  from  Galilee  ?     If  so,  they 
could  hardly    need    much    healing;    and    it 

certainly  seems  unlikely  Jesus  would  bring  ailing  folks  from 
Galilee  into  the  coasts  of  Judea  and  heal  them  *'  there."  It  is  more 
likely  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  had  been  heard  of  in  these  coasts  of 
Judea — for  long  ago,  as  we  may  remember,  his  fame  had  travelled 
over  "all  Syria " — and  that  hence  his  appearance  in  these  districts 
gathered  these  ailing  concourses  around  him. 

Whilst  Jesus  was  in  these  coasts  of  Judea  some  Pharisees  came 
to  question  him  concerning  what  may  without 

3 II  The  Pharisees  also       .  ,  in  <.    i 

came  unto  him,  tempt-      hesitation    be   termed   the  gravest  01  human 

ing    him,    and     saying  ,,  .,  •    i   ,         i    •  •        t  •          <•  i 

unto  him,  is  it  lawful  problems — the  right  relationship  of  man  and 
his  wiS  for  every  caused  woman.  The  whole  subject  is  indeed  but 
slightly  dealt  with  and  touched  upon ;  still  the 
point  raised  by  these  Pharisees,  and  which  had  the  happy  effect  of 
eliciting  the  following  wisdom  of  Jesus  thereupon,  is  one  of  vital 
importance.  The  permanent  or  terminable  nature  of  the  marriage 
union  is  a  question  of  supreme  gravity. 

Our  author,  as  usual,  declares  this  inquiry  of  the  Pharisees  to 
have  been  a  tempting  of  his  master.  It  would  have  been  fortunate 
and  well  if  either  these  Pharisees  or  anyone  else  had  tempted 
Jesus  in  this  sensible  manner  much  oftener.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  our  author  and  his  co-disciples,  instead  of  putting  to  Jesus 
the  vapid  interrogations  they  did,  had  asked  him  many  questions  of 
the  kind  here  put  by  these  Pharisees. 

"  For  every  cause."  We  do  not  feel  at  rall  sure  that  our  author 
fairly  or  correctly  reports  what  these  Pharisees  said.  His  previous 
accounts  of  the  interviews  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  and  the 
ill-motives  he  ascribes  to  the  latter  on  every  occasion,  do  not  tend 
to  make  us  feel  much  confidence  in  his  versions  of  what  they  said 
here  or  elsewhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  greatest 
differences  of  opinion  existed  amongst  the  Jews  as  to  what  justified 
a  man  in  "  putting  away  "  a  wife.  One  would  have  thought  the 
divine  code  which  the  Jews,  and  they  alone,  possessed,  would  have 
shone  with  a  clearness  and  a  brightness  on  such  a  subject  as  to 
make  uncertainty  impossible.  What  kind  of  light  that  divine  code 
really  emits  on  this  great  subject  may  be  seen  by  anyone  referring 
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thereto.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  anything  more  utterly  shameful 
than  what  is  there  found  was  never  framed.  On  this  head  of  sex 
relationship  the  Jewish  code  and  Jewish  practices  render  large  parts 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  totally  unfit  to  read  on  the  score  of  common 
decency  even. 

To  the  inquiry  put  to  him,  Jesus  commences  his  reply  by  asking 
these  Pharisees  if  they  had  not  read  how  "  he 
anil  Asnaui  ^ntTThe'm  which  made  them  at  the  beginning  made  them 
h^wl/ch  made'^at  male  and  female."  The  Pharisees  prided  them- 
them  Snandgfem1aiede  selves  nP°n  tneir  intimate  and  minute  know- 
ledge of  Scripture,  and  had  doubtless  often 
read  what  Jesus  here  draws  their  attention  to.  But  what  light 
they  or  anyone  else  could  derive  upon  the  matter  in  hand  from  the 
obvious  and  elementary  fact  that  our  race  consists  of  male  and 
female  is  not  very  clear.  Like  the  human  species,  almost  all  other 
animal  species  consist  of  male  and  female  also.  And  yet  we  find 
amongst  them  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  sexual  arrange- 
ment, with  little,  if  anything,  in  the  nature  of  permanent  marriage 
of  individuals.  Yet  all  these  varied  arrangements  with  other 
species  have  presumably  the  sanction  of  the  same  Creator,  who 
made  them  male  and  female  also. 

Nor  do  the  further  facts  here  adduced  by  Jesus — that  a  man 
leaves  his  parents  to  take  a  wife,  and  that  the 

5  And  said,  For  this  .  „     ,  .,       ,    .  .         ,, 

cause  shall  a  man  leave      two  become  "  one  flesh — determine  the  ques- 

f  ather  and  mother,  and        ..         .,         in          -i     ,t      i    >         *  *_i  •  <• 

shall  cleave  to  his  wife :      tion  in  hand ;  though  the  latter  tact  in  one  or 

and  they  twain  shall  be       « •  T  «  i    i  •  i 

one  flesh?  its  senses  has  an  important  bearing  upon  it. 

A  man  may  take  a  wife,  and  they  may  cleave 
to  each  other  ;  or  they  may  become  the  bitterest  of  foes.  So,  too,  a 
man  and  woman  may  become  "  one  flesh,"  either  literally  by  off- 
spring, or  figuratively  by  a  true  union  of  hearts,  either  with  mar- 
riage or  without.  All  the  data  here  named  by  Jesus  are  equally 
open  to  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  divorce ;  to  the  advocates 
and  opponents  even  of  marriage  itself. 

It  is  not  a  little  startling,  too,  to  find  on  reference  that  the  state- 
ment here  attributed  to  Jehovah  was  really  made  by  Adam.  We 
are  quite  aware  that  such  trifling  inaccuracies  do  not  disturb  com- 
mentators ;  and  we  have  now  got  quite  accustomed  to  the  Gospel 
method  of  "  quoting  "  Scripture.  These  commentators  assure  us 
that  though  these  words  were  Adam's,  they  really  came  from 
Jehovah.  They  omit,  however,  to  tell  us  how  they  have  ascertained 
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this ;  for  they  do  not  profess  that  all  Adam  said  came  from  that 
source. 

We  are  not  amongst  those  who  think  the  origin  of  this  saying  a 
matter  of  importance.  What  Jehovah  says  and  what  man  says  are 
so  extremely  alike,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  discriminate. 

"  What  God  hath  joined  together."     This  is  one  of  those  endless 
phrases  in  the  world  that  sound  and  look  so 
ut  onl      well,  so  long  as  men  do  not  insist  upon  knowing 
haThh1oineedef°toe.      what  they  really  mean.     What  is  this  joining  ? 
n°  man  PUt      D068  ii}  a-Ppiy  to  monogamy  only  or  to  poly- 
gamy also  ?     Men  and  women  become  "  one 

flesh,"  alas !  without  marriage  of  any  kind.  Does  their  having 
become  "one  flesh  "  mean  that  God  has  "joined  "  them  ?  or  is  it 
the  magic  of  some  civil  or  religious  ceremony  that  makes  them 
"  one  flesh  "  ? 

Two  verses  further  on  we  find  to  our  astonishment  that  what 
even  God  has  joined  together  may,  after  all,  be  put  asunder.  The 
prohibition  to  put  away  a  wife  is  not  absolute.  There  is  an 
41  except"  to  it.  Marriage  is  thus  not  indissoluble.  After  all  this 
transcendentalism  we  come  back  to  the  plain  question  raised  by 
these  Pharisees,  What  should  dissolve  a  marriage?  Jesus  says 
one  thing  only.  To  Christians  that  view  is  of  course  final.  To 
others  the  question  remains  still  to  be  determined  upon  its  own 
merits. 

The  Pharisees  in  answer  to  what  Jesus  had  said,  give  him  an 
extremely  awkward  point  to  deal  with.     They 

7  They  say  unto  him,  J  J 

Why  did   Moses  then      wish   to   know  why   Moses,    in    other   words 

command    to     give     a  . 

writing  of  divorcement,      J  ehovah,  and,    as  we   know,   in   other  words 

and  to  put  her  away?  . 

Jesus    himselr,    gave    his   well-known    orders 

concerning  divorcement,  which  may  yet  be  read  in  all  their  beauty 
in  that  very  book  of  Deuteronomy  with  which  Jesus  nonplussed 
Satan  on  the  exceeding  high  mountain. 

Anything  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  reply  made  by  Jesus  to 

this  reioinder  of  the  Pharisees  it  is  impossible 

8  He  saith  unto  them, 

Moses  because  of  the      to    conceive ;    anything    more    calculated    to 

hardness  of  your  hearts  .,        •      ,     •     T          ••  /»  ,T 

suffered  you  to  put  away      arouse  the  just  indignation  or   earnest   Jews 

your  wives  :    but  from  ,  -.  ,     -,'  -       j         -\/r  -r 

the  beginning  it  was  could  not  be  imagined.  Moses,  says  Jesus, 
"  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suf- 
fered you  to  put  away  your  wives."  In  plain  words  Moses,  instead 
of  condemning  and  prohibiting  iniquity,  connived  at  and  pandered 
to  it. 
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But  let  ns  look  at  this  allegation  a  little  more  closely.  If  Moses 
suffered  the  people  to  do  this  flagrant  iniquity,  who  suffered  Moses 
to  permit  such  immorality  ?  Was  it  not  Jehovah ;  in  other 
words,  Jesus  himself  ?  Moses,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
"suffered"  a  great  many  other  evil  things  besides  the  patting 
away  of  wives.  He  suffered  polygamy,  slavery,  and  many  other 
enormities ;  and  many  of  his  barbarous  enactments  excite  the  loath- 
ing of  anyone  who  now  reads  them.  The  plain  truth  is  that  amongst 
the  many  famous  lawgivers  of  antiquity,  none  outraged  morality, 
righteousness,  and  purity  so  often  and  so  persistently  as  Moses  did. 

"  From  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  If  we  take  the  word 
beginning  in  its  strict  sense,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  on  the 
theory  that  our  species  originated  with  a  created  pair,  sex  relation- 
ship must  at  the  outset  have  been  purity  and  simplicity  itself.  But 
when  on  that  theory  we  reflect  upon  the  painful  incest  which  would 
at  once  be  necessary  to  continue  the  species,  it  is  best  to  draw  a  veil 
over  the  sexual  arrangements  that  prevailed  at  the  "  beginning.'* 
When  in  his  nine  hundred  and  thirty -first  year  Adam  looked 
around  upon  his  descendants,  it  must  have  been  in  one  sense  a  very 
horrible  spectacle. 

If  by  "  beginning  "  Jesus  meant  the  pre-Mosaic  period,  the  refe- 
rence is  not  a  very  happy  one.  Sex  relationship  during  that  period 
is  unstintedly  displayed  to  us  in  the  Pentateuch ;  notably  in  the 
lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  those  three  eminent  saints 
with  whom  the  monks  and  nuns  of  modern  times  have  now,  or  in 
due  course  will  have,  the  honour  of  sitting  down  in  a  certain 
kingdom. 

The  phrase  "  hardness  of  your  hearts  "  does  not  seem  a  very 
fair  way  of  putting  it.  These  men  could  not  help  the  depravity  of 
their  forefathers  in  Moses'  time.  Indeed,  it  was  Moses'  yielding  to 
that  depravity  that  gave  rise  to  the  divergent  views  of  divorce  then 
prevalent,  and  which  had  brought  these  very  men  to  come  and 
interrogate  Jesus  on  the  matter.  The  "  because  "  of  this  verse  is 
probably  the  most  extraordinary  allegation  ever  made  by  a  moral 
teacher.  If  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts  be  taken  as  a  justification 
or  even  the  slightest  palliation  of  wrongdoing,  morals  are  practi- 
cally abolished. 

One  reason  is  still  allowed  by  Jesus  to  justify  a  man  in  putting 

9  And  I  sa  unto  you       awaj  a  wife — her  f ornication.   That  act  sunders 

Whosoever   shall    put       what   even   God  had  joined  together.      And 
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God   nor  man  can 

adultery1";      rend  asunder,  even  in  that  lamentable  event, 
the  bond  which  Nature  ma7  have  established 
commit  adultery.  ty  means  of  a  common  child.     That  is  a  nexus 

which  neither  human  nor  divine  law  can  dissolve. 

In  what  Jesus  here  proceeds  to  add  he  simply  repeats  what  he 
stated  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  ;  and  leaves  the  subject  again 
in  the  same  ambiguity  he  left  it  there.  Whether  Jesus  here  and 
there  sanctions  or  condemns  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  person  has 
given  rise  to  a  great  controversy,  which  remains  unsettled  and 
insoluble  for  the  same  reason  that  other  great  controversies  about 
his  sayings  remain  so  ;  that  is,  he  did  not  make  his  meaning  clear, 
but  so  expressed  himself  as  to  be  quite  open  to  opposite  interpre- 
tations. Why  Jesus,  foreseeing  the  uncertainty  his  expressions 
would  lead  to,  did  not  prevent  it  by  a  few  clear  words,  we  leave 
to  others  to  solve.  This  is  bat  one  of  many  like  instances.  Half-a- 
dozen  clear  sentences  would  have  avoided  the  leading  strifes  which 
have  brought  the  household  of  faith  to  disruption. 

What  these  inquiring  Pharisees  said  of  the  amazing  wisdom  they 
had  just  listened  to,  our  author  does  not  deem 

IF  His    disciples    say  J 

unto  him,  if  the  case  of      worthv  of  record.    Jesus,  of  course,  knew  what 

the  man  be  so  with  his  \ 

wife,  it  is  not  good  to  they  thought  of  it,  and  it  seems  a  pity  it  does 
not  transpire.  The  effect  of  Jesus'  declaration 
upon  himself  and  co-disciples,  however,  our  author  proceeds  to  give 
us.  They  thought,  "  If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife,  it 
is  not  good  to  marry  "  !  This  seems  to  have  been  the  joint  and 
unanimous  apostolic  opinion.  Concerning  our  author  and  ten  of 
his  colleagues  we  know  nothing  regarding  their  married  or  un- 
married state  ;  but  their  chief  had  certainly  experienced  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  conjugal  life.  The  daughter  of  Peter's  mother-in- 
law  was  doubtless  a  woman  of  many  virtues  and  many  attractions  ; 
but  intermixed  therewith  we  may  safely  aver  that  there  were  some 
imperfections  also.  Though  it  is  mere  conjecture,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  Peter  was  the  spokesman  of  this  joint  sentiment. 

This  apostolic  view  of  indissoluble  marriage  is  a  pessimistic  one 
we  entirely  dissent  from  ;  though  it  must  be  owned  that  many  such 
unions  of  two  human  beings  are  most  deplorable.  To  these  men, 
accustomed  to  the  loose  marriage  notions  of  the  Jews,  the  idea  of 
interminable  unions  would  naturally  seem  severe.  The  Mosaic 
regulations  practically  allowed  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  at 
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pleasure;  but  gave  liberty  also  to  the  put-  away  wife.  "She 
may  go  and  be  another  man's  wife,"  said  Moses.  Amongst  the 
Jews  marriage  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  conception  of  it  current 
in  modern  times  ;  or  to  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  other  ancients  even. 

And  what,  Reader,  was  Jesus'  reply  to  this  declaration  of  his 

11  But  he  said  unto      disciples?  Here  it  is.  "All  men  cannot  receive 
recee™vethi8"ayincg?sav°e      this  saying  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given." 

they  to  whom  it  is  given.       We    much    doubt  if   any  man  can  receive  this 

verse  in  the  very  subordinate  sense  of  extracting  from  the  words 
of  which  it  is  composed  any  meaning  whatever. 

What  saying  is  it  that  all  men  cannot  receive  ?  And  what  is  it 
that  is  given  to  some  ?  And  who  are  they  ?  And  yet  this  purports 
to  be  a  divine  declaration  on  one  of  the  gravest  of  human  duties  ! 

We  are  quite  aware,  Reader,  that  we  are  amongst  the  many  who 
cannot  receive  this  and  many  other  sayings  found  in  these  Gospels. 
But  we  are  not  repining  about  it  ;  we  are  quite  satisfied  our  loss  is 
not  great. 

Christian  commentators,  of  course,  receive  this  saying  and  know 
all  about  it.  They  are  a  receiving  and  knowing  race.  Their 
method  of  explaining  this  verse  is  the  usual  one  of  making  a  number 
of  statements,  and  then  declaring  those  statements  to  be  what 
Jesus  meant,  though  he  did  not  exactly  say.  Here,  however,  as 
elsewhere,  these  knowing  commentators  do  not  all  see  things  in  the 
same  light.  Some  declare  the  "  saying  "  mentioned  by  Jesus  in 
this  verse  is  the  saying  delivered  by  himself  in  the  ninth  verse  of 
this  chapter  ;  others  say  it  refers  to  that  of  the  disciples  in  the 
tenth  verse  ;  and  others  to  the  discourse  of  Jesus  concerning 
eunuchs  in  the  twelfth.  There  is  no  reason  why  readers  should  not 
select  from  these  the  explanation  which  suits  them  best. 

Jesus  now  proceeds  to  favour  the  disciples  with  a  strange  disser- 

12  For  there  are  some      tation  concerning  eunuchs.    A  more  infelicitous 
bZUCtomhift7reremo°-      subject  to  connect  with  that  of  marriage  could 

are""8  lo0™  '  "eunuchs!       not  Wel1  be  conceived. 


nuchs   o?reni<£Tde  iSd          He  divides  eunuchs  into  three  kinds  ;  those 
so  '  *hose  made  so  by  others;  and  those 


eunuchs  for  the  kinj?-      who  make  themselves  so.     Jesus'  information 

dom  of   heaven  s  sake. 

He  that  is  able  to  re-      regarding  the   first  two   kinds   was  verv  old 

ceive  it,  let  him  receive  J 

it.  news,  as  it  must  be  owned  the  information  he 

gave  on  humanly  knowable  matters  was  generally. 
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Not  so,  however,  with,  regard  to  the  third  species,  "  eunuchs  which 
have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake." 
This  statement  startles  pious  Christians  even  yet. 

Self  denial,  self  torments,  mortifications  of  the  flesh,  sackcloth, 
hairshirts,  fastings,  and  retirement  from  the  world  of  life,  with 
endless  other  things  of  a  like  kind  in  connection  with  and  as  pre- 
parations for  and  purchases  of  the  many  kingdoms  of  heaven  we 
know  well.  But  castration  as  a  mode  of  preparation  therefor  takes 
us  aback. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  that  time  a  very  recent  institution 
and  possessed  but  few  adherents  ;  and  it  would  have  been  interesting 
to  know  which  and  how  many  of  its  members  had  performed  this 
elegant  operation  upon  themselves.  It  is  very  noticeable  that 
Jesus  makes  no  comment  upon  that  queer  mode  of  showing  attach- 
ment to  the  heavenly  kingdom.  He  neither  praises  it  nor  censures 
it ;  he  leaves  it  in  the  state  of  delightful  uncertainty  he  left  so  many 
other  things  he  spoke  of. 

Still,  the  mention  by  Jesus  of  this  singular  act  of  some  of  his 
followers  without  disapprobation,  seems  to  give  a  tacit  sanction  to 
it.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
philosophy  of  plucking  out  offending  eyes,  and  cutting  off  offending 
hands,  enjoined  and  re-enjoined  by  himself.  Castration  indeed 
seems  an  especially  eligible  illustration  of  this  policy,  for  it  elimi- 
nates a  part  of  our  frame  particularly  likely  to  "  offend." 

"  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it."  As,  like  other 
commentators,  we  are  unable  to  make  out  what  is  here  referred  to, 
we  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  value  of  what  may  be  received  by 
the  fortunate  man  who  is  equal  to  the  receipt  thereof.  Presumably, 
as  in  the  preceding  verse,  only  those  can  receive  this  saying  "to 
whom  it  is  given."  All  efforts  on  the  part  of  others  to  receive 
these  sayings  are  obviously  vain ;  and  we  must  try  to  get  on  with- 
out them  as  well  as  we  can. 

"  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear  "  was  not  a  very  elegant 
phrase,  but  he  that  is  able  to  receive,  let  him  receive,  is  a  still  more 
cynical  injunction.  This  disquisition  on  eunuchs  shares  with  the 
verse  describing  the  massacre  of  the  little  Bethlehemites  the  honour 
of  being  the  longest  in  this  Gospel,  as  set  before  us  by  this 
authorized  version. 

Such,  Reader,  were  the  deliverances  of  Jesus  upon  this,  the 
most  important  of  human  problems.  Fortunately,  the  insi  Itution 

23 
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of  permanent  marriage  rests  upon  other  and  far  better  foundations 
than  any  assigned  by  Jesus.  It  is  based,  not  upon  any  extrinsic 
considerations,  but  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  It  is  securely 
founded  upon  the  solid  ground  of  its  own  utility.  It  is  the  best 
system  of  regulating  the  relationship  of  man  and  woman  which 
our  race  has  discovered.  But  like  all  other  institutions,  so  entirely 
does  marriage  rest  upon  its  own  inherent  qualities,  that  if  a  better 
system  could  ever  be  devised,  that  better  system  would  and  ought 
to  at  once  take  its  place. 

The  permanent  marriage  of  one  man  to  one  woman  holds  the 
field  against  all  alternatives,  not  because  of  any  external  sanction, 
but  because  of  its  own  inherent  merits  ;  because  of  its  great 
superiority  to  any  other  system.  It  combines  the  greatest  quantity 
of  advantages  with  the  fewest  disadvantages — the  self-same 
ground  on  which  all  other  wise  institutions  rest  also. 

Polygamy,  polyandry,  free  love,  promiscuity,  terminable  unions, 
or  any  other  actual  or  hitherto  suggested  forms  of  sexual  economy 
proffer  themselves  in  vain.  And  if  there  is  a  great  controverted 
question  that  may  be  regarded  as  finally  settled  it  is  the  question  of 
marriage. 

So  long  as  Nature  produces  the  two  sexes  in  equal  numbers, 
polygamy  and  polyandry  may  be  dismissed  from  consideration, 
and  the  only  questions  which  remain  are  whether  the  union  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  should  be  entered  into  as  terminable  or  as 
lifelong ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  whether  any,  and  if  so,  what 
causes  may  dissolve  such  union. 

Into  the  former  question  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  at  length. 
Children  may  be  said  to  determine  it.  They  are  a  bond  between 
father  and  mother  that  cannot  br  "  terminated."  Apart  from  that, 
terminable  unions  are  practically  promiscuity,  as  anyone  entering 
therein  must  feel ;  and  experience  abundantly  shows  how  liable 
the  mutual  and  mutually  terminable  attraction  on  which  such 
temporary  alliances  are  supposed  to  be  based,  is  to  itself 
"  terminate  "  very  early.  Sexual  passion  is  a  sandy  foundation 
alone  to  build  upon ;  and  a  more  unworthy  motive  force  than 
sexual  impulse  to  guide  the  actions  of  rational  beings  repeatedly, 
could  not  be  named.  All  the  sentiment,  the  poetry,  the  romance, 
and  halo  that  surround,  and  justly  surround,  the  entrance  into 
a  lifelong  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman  are  sought  in  vain  in  any 
pther  system.  The  sentiments  that  characterize  polygamy,  free 
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love,  or  any  other  sexual  arrangements  except  permanent  marriage, 
are  simply  those  of  an  Oriental  seraglio,  a  racing  stud,  or  a  set  of 
farmyard  poultry. 

"With  regard  to  the  causes  that  may  dissolve  a  marriage,  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  mankind  are  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  pro- 
tection, the  honour,  and  the  reverence  of  marriage  itself,  that  any 
dissolution  of  it  whatever  ought  to  be  regarded  with  the  gravest 
misgiving.  It  is  here,  as  it  is,  alas  !  so  often  in  human  affairs,  a 
question  of  the  choice  of  the  smaller  of  two  evils.  To  enter  here 
into  a  question  so  complicated  is  not  needful ;  but  we  may  take  the 
opportunity,  Reader,  of  here  recording  our  earnest  conviction  that 
the  best  interests  of  humanity  are  greatly  involved  in  the  honour, 
the  purity,  and  the  permanence  of  the  marriage  union. 

This  is  an  incident  that  throws  many  Christian  commentators 

13  f  Then  were  there       *n*°  raPtures-      And  vet  what  is   there   extra- 
brought  unto  him  little      ordinary  about  it  ?      Anthiner  more  ordinary 
children,  that  he  should  * 

put  his  hands  on  them,      and  more  natural  we  cannot  conceive.     Surely 

and  pray :  and  the  dis-  .  • 

ciples  rebuked  them.          love  of  children  is  no  rarity ;  it  is  probably  the 

14  But     Jesus     said.  /  '  J 

Suffer    little    children,      most  universal  of  human  feelings,  and  in  show- 

and  forbid  them  not,  to        .  .  ?  .  „ 

come  unto  me :  for  of      ing  it  J  esus  simply  displayed  an  amiability  ot 

such  is  the  kingdom  of  ,.  ", 

heaven.  a  very  ordinary  kind. 

hands  on  them,  and  de-          And  yet  to  read  some  of  the  effusions  on  this 
passage  one  would  think  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 

the  very  first  who  ever  put  his  hands  on  little  children  and  blessed 
them ;  one  would  suppose  that  act  had  never  been  previously  accom- 
plished, and  that  all  who  do  it  now  and  fancy  they  do  it  spon- 
taneously are  simply  imitating  what  is  here  recorded  of  the  Prophet 
of  Nazareth. 

We  are  not  now  raising  the  question  of  the  relative  efficacy  of  the 
act  as  performed  by  Jesus,  or  by  others.  Christians  may  ascribe 
whatever  virtue  they  may  think  fit  to  this  touch  of  Jesus.  They 
may  believe — and  we  hope  truly — that  these  little  ones  grew  up  to 
be  noble  men  and  women ;  and  they  may  attribute  whatever 
other  blessed  results  they  please  to  this  laying  on  of  hands  by 
Jesus.  All  we  maintain  is,  that  the  act  itself  is  as  old  as  our  race 
itself.  . 

That  touch  and  contact  with  the  great  conveyed  virtue  was  an 
ancient  and  very  prevalent  idea.  The  sincere  belief  in,  and  the 
struggles  to  obtain,  the  touch  of  even  such  specimens  of  humanity 
as  our  own  kings  existed,  and  took  place  in  this  couniry  during  the 

23  * 
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last  century  even ;  and  the  accounts  thereof  form  melancholy  but 
instructive  reading. 

That  the  blessings  of  the  good  may  really  influence  us  for  good 
is  quite  conceivable  naturally ;  but  in  the  case  of  children  any  such 
result  is  only  ascribable  to  supernatural  causes. 

"  And  pray."  These  people  did  not  know  they  were  addressing 
Emmanuel;  they  did  not  know  even  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ. 
They  had  evidently  brought  these  children  to  receive  a  prophet's 
blessing  and  a  prophet's  prayers. 

"  For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Whom  the  gods  love 
die  young,  said  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  would  seem  that  all  the 
little  ones  who  die  in  childhood  must  surely  go  to  heaven.  They 
have  had  no  time  to  do  wrong.  Will  they  remain  children  in 
heaven  ?  or  will  their  growth  continue  in  that  glorious  clime,  and 
expand  into  celestial  manhood  and  womanhood  ?  If  this  latter  be 
so,  what  a  blessing  early  death  is  indeed ! 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  Reader,  that  this  happy  fate  for  the  cut-off 
little  ones  is  much  impugned.  Christian  theological  literature 
abounds  with  theological  garbage,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that 
all  unbaptized  little  ones — that  is,  the  vast  majority — go  to  quite 
another  place  than  heaven. 

In  days  when  our  race  was  believed  to  begin  with  Adam,  that 
worthy's  transgression  was  said  to  impart  to  every  babe  a  portion  of 
what  was  called  "  original "  sin,  that  is,  Adam's  own  sin ;  and  this 
speck  was  declared  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  damn  the  little  creature, 
without  any  superadded  sins  of  its  own.  In  pursuance  of  this  theory 
a  clergyman,  we  understand,  is  still  wakened  up  to  come  and 
sprinkle  a  dying  babe,  and  thus  transfer  it  from  the  hell  to  which 
it  was  otherwise  on  its  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Possibly 
after  performing  this  exploit,  he  will  next  day  compose  a  sermon  on 
foreign  missions,  in  which  the  superstitions  of  the  benighted  heathen 
will  be  pathetically  lamented ;  though  those  superstitions  will  be 
searched  in  vain  for  one  more  inane  and  contemptible  than  this 
of  his  own. 

On  his  way  from  Jericho  to  the  capital — in  the  third  Gospel, 

previous  to  his  arrival  in  the  former  place — 

one  came  and  said  unto      Jesus  was  accosted  by  a  rich  young  man,  who 

gjod  ^gM8ahSaur>iWdo!      wished  to  know  how  he  was  to  obtain  "  eternal 
that  I  may  have  eternal      life>,,      By    ^^    ^^    etemal    happinesSj    in 

other  words  heaven  itself,  is  obviously  meant ; 
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for  eternal  life  in  the  other  place  is  clearly  not  an  object  of  desire. 
We  ought,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  those  celebrated  Christian 
institutions,  heaven  and  hell,  had  then  not  been  revealed  except  to 
a  very  few,  who  had  heard  Jesus  propound  them ;  and  owing  to  the 
most  conspicuous  absence  from  the  Jewish  scriptures  of  any  decla- 
ration on  the  subject,  men's  views  in  Judea  upon  the  subject  of  a 
future  life  were  then  of  a  most  hazy  and  most  controverted  kind. 
The  inherent  immortality  of  man,  so  well  known  to  modern  theolo- 
gians, was  not  at  that  time  much  thought  of ;  the  much  villified 
Pharisees,  curiously  enough,  being  then  the  most  prominent  advo- 
cates of  a  future  life  for  our  species. 

Seeing  that  there  is  no  name  under  heaven  by  which  men  can  be 
saved  but  that  of  Jesus,  it  has  always  been  a  problem  how  anyone 
could  possibly  be  saved  before  that  name  was  ever  heard  of.  Still 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  and  Elijah  somehow  accomplished 
the  task ;  but  by  what  means  we  do  not  know.  And  in  the  long 
ages  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  as  since,  men  everywhere  who  wished 
it  had  tried  all  kinds  of  ways  and  methods  and  recipes  for  earning 
and  procuring  "  eternal  life  " ;  with  what  success  is  not  known. 

The  desire  to  live  for  ever  seems  very  strong  in  some  men. 
Doubtless  most  of  these  would  prefer  perpetuity  in  this  world,  if 
obtainable.  But  Nature  will  not  hear  of  perpetuity  as  regards  our 
bodies ;  so  we  have  to  trust  for  continued  existence  to  our  souls. 
Many  think  this  is  trusting  in  broken  reeds.  Souls  are  certainly  very 
shadowy  things,  concerning  which  our  knowledge  is  most  meagre* 
All  we  know  of  them  is  that,  whilst  they  are  with  our  bodies,  they 
seem  to  follow  and  depend  thereupon  in  a  somewhat  servile  manner. 
When  our  bodies  are  infants  so  are  our  souls.  When  we  are 
physically  boys  and  girls,  our  souls  are  correspondingly  boyish 
and  girlish  ;  and  so  on  throughout  our  lives.  In  old  age  our  souls 
become  worse  like  our  bodies,  and  like  them  often  decrepit  even. 
This  growth  and  decay  of  souls  do  not  seem  very  re-assuring  for 
their  everlasting  existence.  Bodily  diseases,  too,  affect  our  souls 
most  alarmingly  ;  brain  ailments  reducing  them  to  impotence. 

When  death  effects  the  severance  of  body  and  soul,  the  latter, 
we  are  assured,  continues  to  exist  for  ever ;  a  fact,  however,  that  it 
must  be  acknowledged  we  know  from  religious  founders  and  spi- 
ritualistic mediums  only. 

This  rich  young  man  wished  to  have  eternal  life,  and  addressing 
Jesus  said,  "  Good  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may 
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have  eternal  life  "  ?  A  question  that  now  as  ever  meets  in  the 
world  with  a  perfect  Babel  of  answers  ;  for  where  nothing  is  known 
the  field  is  open  to  everyone  who  cares  to  assert.  Knowledge  ends 
dissensions.  This  is  why  religious  differences  never  do  end. 

To  this  young  man's  question  the  Babel  of  answers  that  now 
comes  in  response  even  from  the  Christian  household  of  faith  itself 
is  not  a  little  astonishing.  On  the  theory  of  election,  the  question, 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  is  needless ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  On 
the  open  theory  that  our  beliefs  or  our  acts,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
will  determine  our  everlasting  fate,  the  question,  "  What  shall  I 
do  ? "  is  clearly  a  most  momentous  one ;  though  it  is  surely  a 
singular  arrangement  that  the  eternal  fate  of  a  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting being  should  be  determined  during  its  momentary  existence 
in  a  physical  alliance  on  this  little  planet  of  ours. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  The  confusion  of  responses  which  comes  from 
Christendom  itself  is  indeed  most  distressing.  The  great  Christian 
Church  now,  as  ever,  returns  her  inflexible  answer  that  outside  her 
pale  there  is  no  salvation ;  nay,  her  great  theologians  assure  us  that 
schism  is  even  more  deadly  than  sheer  unbelief.  The  minor 
Christian  churches  have  their  endless  and  varying  recipes. 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  is  a  most  pathetic  question.  And 
what  men  have  done  in  all  ages  of  the  world  in  order  to  be  saved  is 
a  most  pathetic  and  often  most  sorrowful  record.  A  man  who 
believes  that  he  has  an  everlasting  soul,  whose  eternal  destiny  will 
be  determined  by  what  he  believes  and  does  during  his  little 
sojourn  here,  is  indeed  an  object  of  sympathy  even  to  those  who 
think  he  is  agitating  himself  quite  needlessly.  Putting  our- 
selves for  the  moment  in  his  place,  we  feel  what  a  fearful  anxiety 
such  a  man  must  have.  What  are  we  to  do?  Even  if  we  cast 
aside  as  of  no  account  those  vast  and  venerable  religions 
immense  multitudes  are  following,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the 
Christian  system  alone,  what  do  we  find  ?  On  our  left  men  are 
beseeching  us  to  follow  them  ;  on  our  right  others  are  imploring  us 
to  go  with  them ;  here,  men  are  vociferating  that  there  is  no  way  but 
theirs  ;  there,  men  are  begging  us  as  we  value  our  souls  to  seek 
salvation  with  them.  Whatever  we  do,  we  join  a  small  minority. 
Whichever  road  we  take  we  have  but  few  fellow-travellers ;  we 
leave  behind  the  great  bulk  of  our  fellow-men.  For  in  religion  it 
is  only  possible  to  join  a  small  minority,  do  what  we  will. 

"  Good  Master."  This  young  man  had  evidently  little  conception 
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whom  he  was  addressing.  He  probably  thought  Jesus  simply  one 
more  of  those  religious  founders,  prophets,  or  religious  teachers, 
who  have  been  so  undesirably  numerous  in  the  world.  Had  he 
known  Jesus  to  be  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  "  sell  all  he  had,"  as  directed  by  him,  which  it  is 
quite  clear  he  did  not  do. 

To  answer  a  question  by  asking  another  was  little  short  of  a 
fixed  principle  with  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 

17  And  he  said  unto        »  .      ,  _  . 

him,  why  callest  thou      Once  and  again  this  course  may  be  very  well ; 

me  good  ?  there  is  none       ,  ,     ,     ,       ,  j  •  -n      j 

good  but  one,  that  is,      but  we   cannot   help  here  recording,  Reader, 

God:  but  if  thou  wilt       -,  ,-,  ••  n  ^  -,.  -,.,       ., 

enter  into  life,  keep  the      how  thoroughly  we  nave  come  to  dislike  it  as 

commandments.  ,  • 

a  constant  practice. 

"  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  but  one — God." 
As  this  question  remains  unanswered,  it  seems  a  pity  it  was  asked ; 
for  surely  it  was  a  querulous  finding  fault  with  a  very  small  matter. 
To  many  modes  of  Eastern  salutation  just  objection  may  be  taken ; 
for  they  are  fulsome  and  inflated  to  a  degree  ;  but  the  adjective 
here  criticized  by  Jesus  is  surely  a  very  modest  one.  A  very  little 
further  on  Jesus  claims  it,  and  applies  it  to  himself. 

Then  what  perplexities,  too,  this  question  of  Jesus,  and  its 
accompanying  assertion,  have  given  rise  to  !  The  deprecation  of 
the  term  good  as  applied  to  himself,  and  the  declaration  that  no 
one  is  good  but  God,  seem  as  if  they  might  have  been  intended 
for  the  very  purpose  they  have  so  much  been  used — that  heretical 
Unitarian  purpose  of  drawing  a  distinction  between  Jesus  and 
God.  Hence  we  see  that  Trinitarian  commentators  have  had  to 
resort  to  the  most  inconvenient  expedients  to  solve  or  soften  this 
awkward  phrase.  And  after  all  their  explications  of  it  there  it 
is  still.  "  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  but 
God." 

"  But  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments."  Is 
there  not  a  noticeable  ambiguity  here,  Reader  ?  Is  the  "  life  "  here 
named  the  "  eternal  life  "  inquired  about  by  this  young  man  ?  If 
it  be,  then  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  was  a  way  of  salvation  even 
before  Christ  came. 

Well  might  this  young  man  say  "  Which  ?  "     The  Mosaic  corn- 
is  He  saith  unto  him,      mandments  were  legion;   and  the  quality  of 
dTno  m^:      ™ny  of  them  was  anything  but  unexception- 
able;    ma*7    w^e,    indeed,    far    better    left 
altogether  unobserved.     Had  this  young  man 
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19  Honour  thy  father      been  a  listener  to  a  certain  sermon  delivered 

Thou    shalt  love  Thy      in  Galilee  some  two  or  three  years  back  he 

would   have    heard    many   "commandments" 

ordered  to   be   not  kept   but   broken,   and   their   very  opposites 

enjoined. 

A  most  significant  word,  indeed,  was  that  yonng  man's 
"  Which  ? "  The  increasing  enlightenment  of  mankind  had 
rendered  a  selection  from  Moses'  commandments  a  necessity,  and 
the  keeping  of  the  whole  of  them  out  of  the  question.  Which  of 
Moses'  commandments  are  still  binding  and  which  abrogated  has 
greatly  harassed  modern  Christendom  even ;  and  as  no  known 
religious  principle  can  be  laid  down  to  determine  this  question,  it  is 
a  very  open  question  still. 

To  this  inquiry  of  the  young  man  Jesus  replies  by  enumerating 
the  six  commandments  here  given.  In  the  third  Gospel  only  five 
are  named ;  the  last  and  far  most  exacting  here  given  by  Matthew 
being  omitted,  as  it  also  is  in  the  next  Gospel,  where  the  common- 
place "  Do  not  defraud  "  is  named  instead. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  observance  of  these  six  or  five  commands 
would  procure  entrance  "  into  life."  And  what  are  these  six 
commands  ?  Why,  they  are  simply  six  purely  human  duties.  Not 
a  morsel  of  religion  or  even  religious  belief  of  any  kind  is  involved 
in  any  one  of  them.  To  enter  into  life  it  was  then  only  necessary 
to  discharge  a  number  of  merely  and  purely  human  duties  !  Does 
it  not,  Reader,  seem  a  great  pity  that  entrance  into  life  was 
rendered  so  much  more  difficult  afterwards  ?  We  have  now  to 
believe  aright ;  at  the  peril  of  our  souls  we  have  now  to  seek  and 
find  the  true  religious  creed — a  task,  indeed !  The  conditions  of 
salvation  laid  down  at  various  times  by  Jesus  in  these  Gospels  are 
a  curious  study  and  a  curious  medley.  They  are  easy  and  they  are 
exacting  in  a  most  extraordinarily  alternating  fashion. 

To  this  the  young  man  responded  by  saying  that  he  had  fulfilled 

these   six    conditions    already ;    he   had   kept 

saith  unto  him,  All  these      these  six  commands  from  his  "  youth  up."    He 

things  have  I  kept  from  ...       ..         „,.       ,,  A,         . 

my  youth  up:  what  lack      evidently    ielt     that     the    keeping    ot    these 
commands  was  really  too  easy  a  consideration 
for  eternal  life,  and  suggested  the  question,  "  What  lack  I  yet  ?  " 

We  much  fear  that  in  one  point  this  young  man  was  over  self- 
confident.  Five  of  these  commands — the  only  ones  named  in  the 
third  Gospel,  and  also  the  six  named  in  the  second  Gospel — are  not 
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difficult  of  compliance.  There  is  nothing  whatever  arduous  about 
them.  But  the  last  command,  as  given  in  this  Gospel,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  is  a  formidable  one  indeed. 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  young  man  had  fully 
complied  with  the  first  five  commands — we  have  great  scepticism 
as  to  his  fulfilment  of  this  sixth.  Still,  though  this  sixth  com- 
mand is,  in  its  literal  sense,  an  impossibility,  this  young  man  may 
have  reasonably  tried  to  fulfil  it ;  and  Jesus  did  not  dispute  the 
young  man's  assurance  of  his  fulfilment,  unless  the  further 
command  to  sell  all  he  had  may  be  regarded  as  an  impugning, 
which  seems  doubtful. 

In  response  to  the  young  man's  suggestion,  "  What  lack  I  yet  ?  " 
21  Jesus    said    unto      Jesus  gave  him  an  additional  command  of  a 
V6IT  practical   and  very   drastic   kind;    with 
which   ifc    aPPears   he   did   not  attempt  com- 
Pliance'      He    had    alread?   admittedly    done 
me-  sufficient    to    "  enter    into    life."      How    far 

obedience  to  Jesus'  further  command  would  have  affected  his  eternal 
life  he  probably  could  not  gather ;  this  very  important  point  is 
not  made  clear. 

"  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect."  To  this  end  Jesus  prescribed  two 
things  :  "  Go  and  sell  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor  "  and 
*'  come  and  follow  me."  Following  Jesus,  as  we,  alas !  know  only 
too  well,  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  perfection.  We  have  still  less 
confidence  in  the  first  recipe. 

"  Go  and  sell  that  thou  hast " — in  the  second  Gospel  it  is 
"  whatsoever  thou  hast,"  in  the  third  "  all  that  thou  hast  " — "  and 
give  to  the  poor."  To  our  thinking  a  worse  piece  of  advice  could 
not  well  have  been  tendered.  As  a  general  proposition  the  injunc- 
tion is  an  unmitigated  absurdity;  sheer  anarchism.  Modern 
commentators  contend  that  this  command  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  general  one  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  clear  enough  that  it  is  not  so 
regarded  by  modern  believers.  The  attempt  to  designate  some  of 
Jesus'  commands  as  general  and  some  as  special  is  admittedly 
a  very  dangerous  proceeding.  Jesus  himself  did  not  think  fit  to 
make  any  careful  or  specified  distinction  between  the  two  sorts  ;  and 
it  is  clearly  dangerous  work  attempting  it  now. 

Even  as  a  special  command  to  this  young  man,  we  have  no  faith 
whatever  in  the  recommendation.  How  was  he  going  to  live  after 
he  had  parted  with  his  last  shekel  ?  He  would  have  to  do  some- 
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thing  for  a  livelihood.  And  was  he  more  likely  to  have  more  time 
at  his  disposal — not  to  mention  means — for  aiding  the  new  cause 
after  this  denudation  ?  Even  the  realization  of  his  "  great 
possessions"  and  any  thing  like  a  careful  distribution  of  it  amongst 
the  "  poor,"  would  occupy  no  small  time,  as  anyone  who  has  gone 
about  in  search  of  deserving  poor  well  knows.  His  following  Jesus 
would  thus  be  seriously  delayed,  when  we  think  of  the  very  short 
time  then  remaining  to  enjoy  the  "Good  Master's"  companionship. 

"  Go  and  sell  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor."  The  meaning 
of  this  saying  to  us  in  these  days,  according  to  commentators,  is 
that  we  are  to  give  a  reasonable  proportion  of  our  substance  to 
good  purposes,  especially  to  religion.  After  commentators  have 
trimmed  and  pared  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  we  really  do  not  recognize 
them. 

However  justified  in  qualifying  the  exhortation  to  sell  their  "  all " 
Christians  may  now  be,  what  right  have  they  to  alter  the  destina- 
tion of  the  proceeds  ?  It  is  to  the  poor,  not  to  religious  machinery, 
Jesus  always  enjoins  men's  charity. 

The  true  and  reasonable  spirit  of  humanity  and  fellow-feeling 
and  kindliness  to  others,  and  the  still  nobler  purpose  of  bringing 
about  better  and  juster  social  arrangements  so  as  to  make  the 
painful  forms  of  charity  unneeded,  will  never,  Header,  be  fur- 
thered by  entravagant  sayings  either  of  Jesus  or  of  anyone  else. 
Excess  never  fails  to  defeat  its  very  object.  If  Jesus  had  spoken  to 
this  young  man  in  words  conveying  the  meaning  commentators 
now  allege  we  are  to  gather  from  this  sweeping  injunction,  he 
would  probably  not  have  gone  "  away,"  but  have  remained  and 
rendered  much-needed  service  to  the  struggling  new  faith. 

"  And  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven."  Religious  "  sacrifice" 
is  really  an  investment  of  which  a  careful  ledger  account  seems  to 
be  kept ;  and  upon  which — according  to  all  religious  founders — 
prodigious  interest  is  reckoned.  Though  temporarily  stripped  of 
all  his  possessions,  this  young  man  would,  had  he  adopted  Jesus' 
recommendation,  have  really  been  depositing  the  proceeds  in 
a  celestial  bank  where  they  would  have  expanded  beyond  all 
estimate. 

"  Come  and  follow  me."  The  command  of  Jesus  to  come  and 
follow  him  had  not  always  the  happy  effect  it  had  in  our  author's 
case.  In  the  case  of  our  author  and  of  his  colleagues  it  is  evident 
the  obstacle  here  in  question  — great  possessions — was  non-existent. 
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At  the  same  time  not  only  Christianity  but  'all  other  religions 
also  furnish  us  with  abundant  examples  of  men  of  wealth  and  even 
royal,  noble,  and  other  distinguished  personages  abandoning  all 
and  becoming  monks,  fakirs,  hermits,  and  divers  other  exemplifica- 
tions of  self-inflicted  penury,  for  the  various  paradises'  sakes. 

It  seems  a  curious  and  puzzling  question  whether  this  young 
man  is  now  en-joying-  eternal  life  with  Jesus,  or 

22  But    when    the        .     .  .    .         .,  ,  .  ,    ,      ,.„ 

young  man  heard  that  is  in  a  certain  other  place  or  a  widely  dirterent 
sorrowful?  fo^he^al  kind.  Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  either 

great  possessions.  yiew         He    had     done    ^^    ^^    needful    to 


"  enter  into  life."  On  the  other  hand  he  had  not  yielded  to  the 
counsel  of  perfection  given  to  him  by  Jesus,  who,  we  are  told  in 
the  next  Gospel,  "  loved  him."  And  he  had  rejected  the  direct 
personal  invitation  of  Jesus  to  "come  and  follow  me."  The 
matter  must  remain  undecided;  but  we  sincerely  hope  our 
Christian  friends  may  meet  with  him  in  the  better  land,  for  it 
seems  cruel  indeed  to  think  that  a  young  man  who  had  loved  his 
neighbour  as  himself  from  his  youth  up  should  be  lost. 

With  this  young  man  eternal  life  was  an  object  of  search, 
According  to  modern  theologians  eternal  life  is  compulsory  with 
us  all.  We  are  all  everlasting  beings  whether  we  wish  it  or  not  ; 
immortality  is  a  forced  gift  we  are  bound  to  accept.  And  the 
threat  of  an  eternal  life  of  excruciating  misery  for  all  who  are  not 
Christians  is  still  one  of  the  main  agencies  for  propagating  Chris- 
tianity ;  albeit  an  agency  whose  potency  is  in  these  latter  ages  a 
mere  simulacrum  of  what  it  once  was. 

After  the  death  of  Jesus,  with  the  object  apparently  of  carrying 
out  the  injunction  to  "  sell  all  thou  hast,"  the  apostles  and  early 
Christians  acted  upon  the  command,  and  attempted  to  found 
Christian  society  upon  a  communistic  basis.  We  read  that  they 
had  all  things  in  common.  Believers  sold  their  lands  and  other 
possessions  and  laid  the  proceeds  at  the  disciples'  feet.  The 
extreme  rigour  with  which  this  was  enforced  is  shown  in  the 
shocking  instance  of  Ananias  and  his  wife.  These  two,  who  must 
obviously  have  been  more  or  less  sincere  believers  to  sell  their 
lands  at  all,  realized  their  properties,  and  wishing  to  retain  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds,  offered  the  remainder  to  the  disciples  ; 
a  course  not  only  in  harmony  with  their  perfect  right  to  do  so, 
but  a  course  —  as  the  eventual  upshot  of  this  communistic  experi- 
ment proved  —  which  showed  much  prudence  and  real  good  sense. 
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For  this  "  offence,"  which  Peter,  with  true  ecclesiastical  ingenuity, 
pronounced  to  be  one  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  read  that  he 
smote  Ananias  dead  on  the  spot;  and  upon  his  wife  Sapphira 
coming  in  shortly  afterwards,  he  repeated  the  act  upon  her  also ; 
first  saying  to  her  in  true  Oriental  style  that  the  feet  of  those  who 
had  carried  away  her  husband's  body  were  at  hand  to  carry  away 
her  own  also. 

This  first  memorable  ecclesiastical  attempt  to  control  the  temporal 
affairs  of  believers  has  been  copiously  followed  since  ;  though  there 
is  not  even  in  papal  annals,  amidst  all  the  barbarities  therein,  any- 
thing so  atrocious  as  this  deed  of  the  first  pope.  Religious  terrorism 
has  extorted  vast  sums  and  vast  estates  in  times  past.  In  our  times, 
though  the  sum  total  of  celestial  revenue  collected  on  our  planet  is 
still  great,  the  Christian  portion  of  it  is  almost  entirely  voluntary  ; 
extorted  by  religious  entreaty  only.  With  Peter's  successor,  for 
example,  the  large  revenue  known  by  the  name  of  Peter's  pence  is 
purely  voluntary  or  enforceable  only  by  threats  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  next  world. 

This  attempt  of  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  to  found  their 
society  upon  a  negation  of  economic  laws — like  every  similar 
attempt  before  or  since — collapsed.  And  if  men  possessed  of 
unlimited  miracle  power  could  not  make  such  quixotism  work,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  other  like  attempts  have  not  succeeded.  The 
form  in  which  this  apostolic  experiment  was  administered  is  only 
vaguely  hinted  at.  We  hear  of  quarrels  and  disputes  about  the 
relief  of  widows.  And  there  is  no  doubt  the  experiment  broke 
down,  as  all  like  ones  have  done,  from  inherent  impracticability. 

We  live  in  an  age,  Reader,  in  which  the  great  problem  of  the  just 
distribution  of  wealth  is  clearly  and  righteously  coming  to  the  front. 
Great  improvements  upon  the  past  have  indeed  already  been 
accomplished  in  many  ways ;  the  discoveries  of  Science,  and  inven- 
tions of  machinery  having  in  many  respects  revolutionized  old 
social  arrangements. 

Still,  the  painful  disparities  of  material  welfare  which  exist  even 
in  the  most  advanced  countries  are  now  arresting  the  earnest 
attention  of  all  thoughtful  men.  A  fairer  and  juster  distribution 
of  the  good  things  of  life  is  a  great  end  that  is  forcing  itself  into 
men's  hearts  and  consciences  everywhere.  And  one  of  the  best 
signs  in  connection  with  this  great  question  is  that  amongst  wealth 
possessors,  amongst  those  of  us  who  proflt  by  existing  arrangements, 
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there  is  a  general  confession  and  acknowledgment  of  the  injustice 
of  the  present  constitution  of  society,  and  a  willingness  to 
co-operate  in  all  practicable  measures  to  bring  about  a  better  state 
of  things. 

But  that  beneficent  end  will  never  be  attained  by  ignoring  or 
defying  economic  laws.  Crude  attempts  to  override  natural  laws 
have  not  furthered  but  delayed  real  reforms  ;  and  that  will  be  their 
result  whenever  tried  again.  Those  happier  social  arrangements 
towards  which  we  are  assuredly  moving,  in  which  the  appalling 
contrasts  of  wealth  and  poverty  now  existing  will  exist  no  longer, 
and  in  which  one  child  will  no  longer  be  born  in  a  mansion  and 
another  in  a  slum,  will  only  be  brought  about  and  secured  by 
working  with  and  through  those  economic  laws,  resistance  to  which 
is  as  futile  and  vain  as  resistance  to  the  law  of  gravitation  itself. 
Men  may  sell  all  they  have  and  give  the  proceeds  either  to  apostles 
or  to  the  poor  as  often  as  they  like  ;  but  they  will  never  aid 
thereby  to  obtain  or  secure  any  real  amelioration  of  the  present 
state  of  things. 

Jesus  was  evidently  displeased  at  the  refusal  of  his  call  by  this 
young  man ;  and  proceeded  to  set  forth  to  the 
^sciples  the  frightful  danger  which  the  posses- 
sion  of  ricnes  involves.  "A  rich  man  shall 
the  kingdom  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It 
may,  we  think,  well  be  doubted  if  a  single  one 
had  entered  that  kingdom  up  to  the  time  in  question.  And  how 
the  early  Christians  at  once  got  rid  of  any  riches  they  may  have 
had,  and  how  Peter  insisted  upon  complete  stripping,  we  have  just 
been  speaking  of. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  declaration  that  a  rich  man  could  "hardly" 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Jesus  proceeds  to 
declare  **  ^possible.  For  a  rich  man  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God-which  we  presume 

into8"  fheh  Sngdom^of  is  tlte  8ame  instittltion  as  tne  kingdom  of 
God.  heaven — Jesus  declares  to  be  more  difficult 

than  for  "a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle."  Many  attempts 
— etymological,  metaphorical,  and  sophistical — have  been  made  to 
compress  the  word  camel,  and  inflate  the  word  needle.  In  modern 
times  Christianity  and  riches  are  frequently  conspicuously  allied 
and  exemplified  in  the  same  person;  and  it  is  truly  astonishing 
how  complaceutly  the  terrible  risk,  nay,  the  certain  fatal  result,  of 
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such  an  incubus  upon  faith  here  warned  against  by  Jesus,  is  piously 
hazarded.  And  it  is  vain  here  to  attempt  the  distinction  between 
"  special "  and  "  general  "  sometimes  essayed  with  the  statements 
of  Jesus ;  for  these  declarations  are  as  general  as  can  possibly  be 
conceived. 

For  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  was  a  vulgar  expression 
of  the  time  for  the  utterly  impossible;  and  in  using  it  Jesus  would 
convey  the  impression  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  heaven,  as  indeed  what  follows  shows  he  meant  to 
convey  by  it.  Perhaps  rich  Christians  may  derive  a  little  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  a  little  further  on  we  meet  with  a  rich  disciple 
of  Jesus,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in  whose  case  denudation  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  insisted  on.  Still  we  cannot  feel  sure  that  he 
did  not,  like  the  other  early  Christians,  eventually  sell  all  he  had 
and  thus  free  himself  for  heaven. 

That  riches  are  a  danger,  an  obstacle,  a  detriment,  in  short  a 
curse  to  the  possessors  of  them,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
repeated  doctrines  of  Jesus.  There  was  nothing  new  in  this  idea. 
The  holiness  and  blessedness  of  poverty,  and  the  temptations  and 
evils  of  riches,  both  in  their  sentimental  and  practical  aspects,  were 
amongst  the  most  ancient  of  teachings. 

How  entirely  these  ideas  have  been  reversed  in  modern  times  we 
all  know  well.  Thrift  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  have  been  praised 
by  moralists  and  economists  as  not  only  good  in  themselves  to  the 
individual,  but  also  as  tending  to  the  good  of  society  generally. 
Wealth  is  honoured,  and  the  desire  to  get  on  in  the  world  by  its 
acquisition  is  probably  the  most  extensively  animating  force  in 
modern  society.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supposed  benefits  and 
blessings  of  penury,  poverty,  and  asceticism  now  afford  an  invari- 
able topic  of  derision. 

And  yet  though  we  substantially  concur  in  these  modern  views 
and  regard  material  welfare  in  all  its  better  forms  as  a  worthy 
object  of  human  pursuit,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  modern 
communities  there  has  been  and  is  much  running  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  great  exaggeration  of  the  real  value  of  wealth,  and 
of  its  happiness -giving  capabilities.  After  a  very  moderate 
limit  is  reached  the  comfort  and  pleasure-giving  capacity  of 
wealth  palpably  ceases,  and  its  only  further  power  is  the  ignoble 
gratifying  of  vanity  and  ostentation.  The  best  observers  in  all 
ages  have  recorded  their  convictions  that  the  rich  are  not  happier 
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than  others ;  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  now  believes  that 
millionaires  and  rich  people  generally  live  really  happier  lives  than 
most  men.  The  race  for  wealth  so  characteristic  of  modern  society 
is,  after  a  reasonable  point  is  reached,  pursued  at  the  cost  and 
sacrifice  of  much  better  and  worthier  ends.  And  the  monstrous 
colossal  accumulations  in  individual  hands  which  the  present 
industrial  arrangements  enable  are  an  odious  spectacle,  especially 
as  we  think  of  the  wants  of  others  ;  a  spectacle  which  we  are  per- 
suaded the  more  rational  society  of  the  future  will  no  longer  tolerate. 

Hence,  though  in  a  different  sense,  and  on  different  grounds, 
many  who  are  no  levellers,  no  anarchists  and  no  pietists  agree 
with  Jesus  that  exorbitant  riches  are  no  blessing  but  a  hindrance 
to  their  owners.  After  a  certain  point,  riches  cease  to  truly 
enrich,  and  become  an  influence  not  for  good  but  for  evil. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  point  or  the  bearing  either  of  the 
disciples'  amazement  or  of  their  question. 

25  When  his  disciples       _.      *  ,  ,,        .         .,      . 

heard  it,  they  were  ex-      Rich  men  are  an  extremely  small  minority  in 

ceedingly  amazed,  say-  .,  -,  ,-,     •        ,  -,  ^  ,,  , 

ing,  Who  then  can  be  any  community  ;  and  their  eternal  loss,  though 
of  course  to  be  regretted,  would  scarcely  be 
felt  numerically.  We  do  not  think  any  of  these  disciples  had 
much  ground  for  personal  alarm  on  the  score  of  being  rich. 

At  the  same  time  "  a  rich  man  "  is  a  very  relative  phrase,  and 
may  be  in  a  measure  applied  to  not  only  those  who  have  "great 
possessions,"  but  to  those  who  have  lesser  stores  of  worldly  goods. 
The  subsequent  action  of  these  disciples  and  the  first  Christians 
generally  in  baring  themselves  of  these  incumbrances  altogether, 
would  seem  to  show  that  they  regarded  the  retention  of  worldly 
possessions  in  any  degree  as  a  soul-perilling  thing.  "  Who  then 
can  be  saved  ?  " 

To  this  question  Jesus  returned  a  memorable  and  most  suggestive 

26  But  Jesus  beheld      rePlv  5  a  rePlv  so  comprehensive  as  to  literally 
them',  wfth  men  thSta      comprehend  all  things  in  its  sweep.     "With 
(fod0liibthingsbare^      God  a11  thin^s  are  Fusible."    With  this  grand 
sible-  resource   difficulties  cease ;  indeed,  there  are 
no  such  things.     To  that  sovereign  potency  there  are  not,  and 
never  were,  such  things  as  impossibilities.     The  proposition  here 
laid  down  is  one  that  covers  anything  and  everything. 

"  But  Jesus  beheld  them."  It  is  not  clear  what  Matthew  meant 
to  convey  by  this.  Many  commentators  think  that  Jesus  gave  the 
disciples  a  glance  so  searching  and  profound  as  to  have  greatly 
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impressed  itself  on  Matthew's  recollection,  but  that  he  did  not  feel 
his  descriptive  powers,  which  were  certainly  not  great,  eqnal  to 
more  than  the  mere  mention  of  it.  Some  of  these  commentators 
thereupon  proceed  to  try  their  own  descriptive  powers  upon  that 
divine  look,  with  very  lamentable  results. 

"  With  men  this  is  impossible."  This,  we  presume,  must  be 
taken  as  a  specific  answer  to  the  question,  "  Who  then  can  be 
saved  ?  "  though,  so  taken,  it  does  not  seem  very  harmonious  with 
what  preceded  touching  the  enabling  power  of  the  observance  of 
five  or  six  given  commandments  to  "  enter  into  life,"  if  entering 
into  life  and  being  saved  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  variety 
of  names  for,  and  the  number  of  alternative  designations  of,  what 
are  presumably  the  same  things  in  these  Gospels  are  something 
amazing  and  bewildering,  and  certainly  not  reassuring.  With  the 
question  of  man's  power  to  "  save "  himself  thus  raised,  and  all 
those  famous  collateral  issues  of  justification  by  works,  justification 
by  faith,  imputed  righteousness,  and  many  others  connected  there- 
with, we  are  not  competent  to  deal.  They  must  be  left  to  those 
learned  and  profound  theologians  who  are  alone  fitted  to  grapple 
with  them. 

How  many  other  things  besides  his  salvation  are  impossible  with 
man,  we  only  know  too  well.  We  are  all  painfully  cognizant  of  the 
limits  of  human  power.  Though  we  are  made  in  God's  image,  our 
resemblance  to  him  on  this  head,  however  it  may  be  in  other  points, 
is  infinitesimal.  We  feel  to  be  mere  nothings  as  we  think  of  the 
forces  in  the  Universe  around  us ;  and  the  making  of  such  diminu- 
tive, such  microscopic  creatures  as  we  are  in  the  divine  "  image  " 
seems  amazing  to  us.  "  God  said  let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness."  When  we  think  of  the  minute  scale  upon 
which  our  human  copy  of  the  divine  original  is  made,  the  act  has 
the  look  of  a  bit  of  divine  banter. 

In  contrast  to  the  impossibilities  of  man  Jesus  makes  his  memor- 
able declaration  that  with  himself  "  all  things  are  possible."  Those 
pious  philosophers  who  have  reverently  asserted  impossibilities  of 
God ;  who  have  alleged  that  even  he  cannot  make  twice  one  equal 
three,  cannot  make  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time, 
cannot  make  right  into  wrong  or  wrong  into  right,  have  clearly 
lapsed  into  heresy.  With  God,  as  we  here  see,  there  are  no  im- 
possibilities. Hence,  putting  a  camel  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
or  the  still  harder  task  of  getting  a  rich  man  into  heaven,  though 
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human  impossibilities,  are  not  even  difficulties  to  Jehovah.  And 
indeed  what  are  such  feats,  or  even  the  supposed  impossibilities 
named  by  philosophers,  when  compared  with  taking  from  him  that 
hath  not  that  which  he  hath,  an  achievement  which  Jesns  more 
than  once  declared  shonld  be  accomplished  ? 

In  this  matter,  Reader,  we  have  no  option  but  to  declare,  in  spite 
of  this  verse,  that  we  agree  with  the  philosophers  we  have  named. 
Our  conviction  is  unshakable,  that  in  a  contest  with  any  of  the 
impossibilities  they  name,  Jehovah  would  be  worsted. 

Unhappily,  the  theory  of  God's  omnipotence  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties  of  a  moral  kind  far  greater  even  than  any  intellectual 
ones.  How  a  good  Being  possessed  of  omnipotence  could  ever 
make,  ever  even  permit,  the  momentary  existence  of  a  world  like 
this  is  a  problem  that  has  ever  been  the  despair  of  those  who  have 
nominally  accepted  the  proposition.  To  us  the  thesis  is  unthinkable  ; 
the  factors  of  the  proposition— as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
proposition  of  a  self -stultifying  nature — will  not  mentally  cohere 
even  momentarily. 

Led  on  by  the  preceding  conversation,  Peter  now  made  a  most 

significant  statement,  blurted  out  a  deep  truth. 

Petlr1  aMens£dSWunto      Behold,  he  said  to  Jesus,  "We  have  forsaken 

?oSak?nh°an;  Ind*? ™      all   and  followed   thee ;    what   shall  we  have 

lowed  thee  ;  what  shall       f^py.pfnT'P  P  " 
we  have  therefore? 

Yes,  Reader,  religious  sacrifice  and  religious 

heroism  are  here  laid  bare,  and  appear  before  us  in  their  true 
colours.  That  famous  Piety  which  has  assumed  in  the  world  so 
many  guises,  and  put  on  so  many  draperies,  is  here  seen  unadorned; 
seen  in  all  its  native  loveliness. 

Religious  sacrifice !  Why,  to  be  crushed  by  any  of  the 
religious  Juggernauts  is  a  transaction  that  pays  fabulously.  If 
the  heavenly  side  of  the  bargain  is  only  carried  out,  religious  sacri- 
fice is  an  investment  that  pays  enormous  interest.  But  where  is 
the  sacrifice  ? 

What  affinity  there  can  be  between  real  self-sacrifice  and  the 
vulgar,  mercenary  self-seeking  here  owned  to  by  Peter  is  inconceiv- 
able. The  sacrifice  of  a  mother  for  her  child,  of  a  brave  soldier 
for  his  comrade,  of  a  fireman  on  a  burning  pile,  is  clear  enough. 
But  what  there  is  of  the  nature  of  self-sacrifice  in  selling  all  we 
have  to  buy  treasure  in  heaven  is  not  perceptible.  Except,  of 
course,  in  the  uncertainty  which  may  be  felt  regarding  the  security 

24 
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of  that  heavenly  treasure.  There,  and  there  alone,  is  the  only 
element  of  sacrifice  in  such  a  transaction.  Want  of  security  ever 
sadly,  but  very  justly,  affects  the  purchase  price.  The  extreme, 
the  carefully  measured,  mildness  of  religious  sacrifice  in  these 
latter  ages,  observable  in  connection  with  every  creed,  is  eminently 
suggestive. 

"We  have  forsaken  all."  We  do  not  think  that  in  any  one  of 
the  twelve  cases  here  spoken  of  the  wrench  on  the  score  of  "  pos- 
sessions "  was  a  very  severe  one.  We  have,  however,  a  strong 
impression  that  in  the  case  of  Peter,  however  it  may  have  been 
with  the  others,  a  wife  was  included  in  the  "  all  "  thus  forsaken. 
For  in  the  reply  given  to  Peter's  declaration  by  Jesus,  wives  are 
specially  mentioned  amongst  the  things  the  forsaking  of  which  for 
"  my  name's  sake  "  is  lauded  and  promised  to  be  re-imbursed  an 
hundred  fold. 

"  What  shall  we  have  therefore  ?  "  Surely,  Reader,  these  men 
had  already  been  prodigiously  repaid  for  the  services  they  had 
rendered.  They  had  received  the  power  to  heal  the  sick,  cast 
devils,  and  raise  the  dead,  and  to  work  miracles  broadcast.  To 
Peter  personally  had  been  given  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
itself,  or  at  any  rate  the  promise  of  them  ;  and  to  all  the  twelve 
had  been  given  the  enormous  power  to  bind  and  loose  all  things 
whatsoever  on  earth.  Such  colossal  rewards  for  such  small  services 
would  surely  seem  sufficient  payment.  But  more  was  expected. 
Spiritual  avarice  seems  to  have  the  insatiable  nature  of  other 
forms  of  greed.  How  alike  human  passions  are  whatever  may  be 
the  object  on  which  they  are  bestowed  ! 

It  is  regrettable  indeed  to  find  the  answer  here  returned  by  Jesus 
to  the  question  put  to  him  in  the  foregoing 

28  And     Jesus     said  ?      .,   .  i         i    • 

unto  them,  Verily  I  say      verse  ;  tor  it  is  an  answer  on  a  level  in  every 

unto  you,  That  ye  which  .,-,      ,-,  •          •        ,         •>•   -<     •,    • 

have  followed  me,  in  the      respect  with  the  coarse  inquiry  to  which  it  is 


a  reply.  "  What  are  we  to  have  ?"  In  reply 
Jesus  assures  these  twelve  heroes  that  they 
are  to  sit  »P°n  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ;  the  date  of  that  event 

being  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  in  the 

throne  of  his  glory. 

How  far  these  insipidities  pleased  the  twelve  ;  how  far  the  pros- 

pect thus  held  out  to  their  ambition  delighted  them  cannot  be 

ascertained.     How,  except  as  a  possible  gratification  of  personal 
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vanity,  any  sane  human  being  could  possibly  find  cause  of  sensible 
rejoicing  in  such  an  allurement  is  a  mystery.  The  Prophet  of 
Mecca  gave  his  immediate  adherents  many  promises  of  this  type  ; 
it  was,  indeed,  a  common  practice  of  religious  founders.  Their 
immediate  personal  followers  were  always  to  be  mighty  personages ; 
though,  whatever  we  may  think  of  these  founders  themselves,  their 
first  adherents  seem,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in  every  ascer- 
tainable  case,  to  have  been  very  ordinary  specimens  of  our  race. 

"  In  the  regeneration."  A  new  term,  to  which  even  theologians 
own  their  inability  to  assign  any  certain  meaning  ;  a  fresh  addition 
to,  another  enrichment  of,  the  already  copious  list  of  Gospel  ambigui- 
ties. Of  this  "  regeneration  "  we  cannot  even  gather  whether  it  is 
a  now  past,  or  a  still  future  event.  Nor  does  the  context  aid  us  ; 
for  the  sitting  of  the  Son  of  Man  "  in  the  throne  of  his  glory  "  is 
presumably  a  perennial  occurrence.  Whether  the  twelve  are  now 
sitting  on  these  twelve  thrones,  or  the  arrangement  has  not  yet 
come  into  force,  is  a  question  that  shares  the  uncertainty  which 
overhangs  the  present  state  of  all  our  departed.  Whether  judg- 
ment has  already  taken  place,  and  the  Christian  heaven  and  hell 
are  now  in  full  operation ;  or  those  institutions  will  only  commence 
after  the  great  judgment  day  still  to  come,  are  alternatives  from 
which  these  Gospels  kindly  enable  readers  to  make  a  choice.  No 
religious  founder  ever  took  the  trouble  to  be  even  moderately  con- 
sistent. Hence  the  creeds  are  split  up  into  sects  and  cults  whose 
antagonisms  may  each  triumphantly  point  to  its  justification. 

"  Ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel."  Was  this  judgment  of  an  Israelitish  tribe  by  one  of  these 
individual  apostles  its  final  judgment  ?  Was  the  eternal  fate  of  these 
people  to  be  determined  by  the  mere  dictum  of  one  of  the  twelve  ? 
Or  was  this  simply  a  sort  of  preliminary  judgment,  to  be  revised 
by  Jehovah  himself  ?  Reader,  let  us  hope  the  latter  may  be  the 
case.  For  bad  enough,  and  mean  enough,  as  are  all  the  many 
judgment  days  with  which  the  human  race  is  threatened,  it  will  be 
some  consolation  to  be  sentenced  by  the  sovereign  potentate  him- 
self, rather  than  by  those  under-strappers,  who  when  here  were  not 
worthy  to  unloose  the  shoes  of  many  they  are  to  adjudicate  upon. 

It  is  obvious  that  judging  a  Jewish  tribe  will  not  find  these 
twelve  permanent  employment ;  what  is  to  follow  on  the  com- 
pletion of  that  task  is  not  disclosed.  Nor  does  it  appear  at  all 
whether  the  arrangement  here  sketched  is  to  be  in  any  shape 
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applied  to  the  Gentiles.  That  eminent  Gentile  saints  will  sit  upon 
thrones  judging  the  various  sections  of  the  "  heathen  "  may  seem  a 
natural,  but  is  a  highly  precarious,  inference.  We  cannot  hope 
that  the  same  honour  will  be  shown  to  Gentile  dogs  as  to  the 
children  of  the  kingdom.  If  in  the  twelve  tribes  are  to  be  included 
the  children  of  Israel  who  have  lived  since  the  time  of  these  apostles 
judging  them  will  be  a  most  mournful  occupation;  indeed  anything 
less  in  the  nature  of  a  reward  than  judging  a  tribe  of  Israel  at  any 
period  of  its  history  it  would  not  be  easy  to  picture. 

This  verse  raises  once  more  an  old  difficulty  which  is  attached  to 
other  promises  of  Jesus  to  these  twelve  men.  One  of  the  twelve 
here  promised  was  the  traitor.  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  after 
what  took  place  later  on,  and  of  which  Jesus  was  of  course  quite 
aware  when  this  promise  was  given,  raises  a  problem  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  deal  with.  Many  of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  Judas  are 
singular  enough  to  reflect  upon.  Still  there  could,  of  course,  be  no 
objection,  for  example,  to  his  healing  the  sick,  casting  devils  !  and 
raising  the  dead,  along  with  the  other  apostles.  But  his  occupancy 
of  a  throne  in  heaven  and  his  judging  a  tribe  of  Israel  are  not  to 
be  entertained. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  awkward  promise  may  not  be  regarded  by 
Jesus  in  the  light  Jephthah  and — as  we  have  seen  a  little  while 
back — Herod  regarded  their  promises.  Let  us  hope  the  tribe, 
rather  than  the  traitor,  will  be  regarded  when  this  delicate  matter 
comes  to  be  adjusted. 

Having  answered  the  question  "  What  shall  we  have  ?  "  so  far 
as  these  twelve  apostles  were  personally  con- 

29  And  every  one  that  J 

hath  forsaken  houses,  or      cerned,  Jesus  proceeds  to  lav  down  a  general 

brethren,  or  sisters,  or  •     , 

father,  or  mother,  or      rule   as   regards   the   re-imbursement   of    the 

wife,    or    children,    or  ,  . 

lands,  for  my  name's         sacrifices      made  by  his  followers  generally. 

sake,  shall   receive   an       T.    .  ,  .  ,  _          .„ 

hundredfold,  and  shall      It  is  a  clear,  precise,  simple,  and  unitorm  rule. 

ting  life.          por   gacrifices   of    various    kindg   made    for   hig 

"  name's  sake  "  the  payment  is  as  follows :  In  this  present  world 
a  hundredfold,  and  in  the  next  world  everlasting  life.  It  must  be 
admitted  these  are  most  liberal,  nay,  most  magnificent  terms. 

Who  would  not  be  a  Christian  on  such  terms  as  these  ?  How 
can  men  help  closing  with  such  a  bargain  ?  And  yet  the  fact 
stares  us  in  the  face  that  extremely  few  are  prepared  to  forsake  the 
things  mentioned  in  this  verse  even  on  the  terms  here  offered 
by  Jesus.  M.en  generally  decline  to  invest  in  the  purchase 
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of  these  celestial  promissory  notes.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ? 
There  is  one  simple  explanation  which  there  are  the  gravest 
reasons  for  fearing  is  the  true  one.  From  much  that  appears 
in  these  Gospels  it  would  seem  that  to  become  Christians  does  not 
rest  with  ourselves.  It  is  all  pre-arranged  and  unalterably  fore- 
ordained according  to  a  system  of  election,  the  principle  of  which 
is  entirely  undiscoverable  by  us. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  that  theory,  but  hold  that  Christianity  is 
open  to  every  man's  acceptance,  how  is  the  general  non-accept- 
ance of  such  splendid  terms  as  Jesus  here  holds  out  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  A  hundredfold  in  this  life,  and  everlasting  life  hereafter ! 
If  these  conditions  will  not  tempt  men  to  be  Christians,  we  wonder 
what  would.  Reader,  is  it  not  but  too  clear,  that  it  is  not  the 
insufficiency  of  these  conditions,  which  are,  indeed,  overflowingly 
lavish,  but  the  painful  insecurity  thereof,  that  causes  so  few  to 
embrace  them  ?  Are  not  such  terms  indeed  painfully  suggestive 
of  a  want  of  security  ? 

But  in  what  sense  are  we  to  understand  the  statement  that 
"  sacrifices  "  for  Christ's  sake  are  repaid  a  hundredfold  in 
this  world;  "now  in  this  time,"  as  the  next  Gospel  puts  it;  "in 
this  present  time,"  as  given  in  the  third  ?  Everlasting  life  is 
a  promise  that  of  course  lies  entirely  beyond  any  possibility  of 
being  traced  or  examined,  and  must  be  taken  on  trust.  But  the 
assertion  that  sacrifices  for  Jesus'  sake  are  repaid  here  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  times  the  amount  sacrificed,  must  surely,  if  true, 
be  verifiable.  Then  where  are  we  to  find  the  evidences  of  this 
fact? 

It  is  manifest  that  the  re-imbursement  in  question  takes  place  in 
no  literal,  indeed  in  no  outward  or  visible  shape  which  can  be 
traced.  This  hundredfold  requital  must  therefore  take  place  in 
the  personal  consciousness  of  Christian  believers ;  in  other  words, 
they  must  be  extremely  happy. 

How  far  this  is  true  can,  of  course,  be  known  only  to  believers 
themselves ;  but  the  evidences  of  it  are  singularly  wanting.  The 
usual  tenour  of  Christian  writings  is  rather  to  picture  this  world 
as  a  vale  of  tears,  in  which  the  Christian  life  is  an  arduous  struggle 
with  trials,  temptations,  and  sorrows,  to  be  recompensed  hereafter. 
But  if  the  Christian  life  here  be  a  very  happy  one,  such  represen- 
tations of  it  as  we  usually  meet  with  are  sheer  cant,  and  one  of  the 
worst  types  of  that  obnoxious  article.  The  Christians  known 
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to  us  are  not  apparently  either  happier  or  unhappier  than  other 
men;  indeed  we  are  quite  unable  to  discover  any  distinguishing 
marks  of  any  kind  between  the  elect  and  non-elect. 

Paul  tells  us  that  if  Christians  have  hope  in  this  world  only  they 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable,  thus  showing  us  that  it  is  the 
prospect  of  heaven,  and  that  alone,  that  sustains  them.  And 
certainly  all  the  memoirs  of  eminent  Christians  we  have  come 
across  record  how  the  heavenly  hope  was  their  one  sheet  anchor 
amid  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  this  life. 

The  fact  is  that  Christianity  shows  us  the  same  inconsistent 
medley  on  this  matter  it  displays  on  so  many  others.  The 
Christian  life  is  portrayed  as  a  hard  and  as  a  pleasant  one  ;  and  as 
with  the  older  conflicting  notions  that  the  righteous  do  best  in  this 
world,  and  that  it  is  the  wicked  who  flourish  here,  the  two  ideas 
are  played  fast  and  loose  with  according  to  convenience. 

The  only  conceivable  way  in  which  Christian  sacrifices  are 
repaid  a  hundred  times  in  this  world  is  that  the  prospect  of 
Paradise  suffuses  a  delightful  joy  upon  believers  even  here  and 
renders  the  Christian  life  very  happy  in  this  world  even.  But 
if  that  be  so,  it  is  quite  time  for  Christians  to  cease  talking  of  the 
misery  of  this  present  world  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

When  belief  reaches  a  sufficient  degree  of  intensity,  the  feeling 
of  a  coming  Paradise  must  be  exhilarating.  The  pious  Moslem 
who  spreads  his  carpet  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  with  upturned 
eyes  thinks  of  the  heavenly  joys  awaiting  him,  is  clearly 
entranced — for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate.  And  cruel  would  be 
the  attempt  to  undeceive  him  ;  vain,  however,  as  cruel. 

Yet  surely  even  the  raptures  of  piety  must  be  sadly  blighted  if 
the  devotee  should  bethink  him  how  comparatively  few  are  those 
who  will  share  his  heaven  with  him  j  and  what  a  fearful  destiny 
awaits  all  besides.  And  surely  even  the  most  ardent  saint  must 
sometimes  think  what  a  strange  "heavenly  father"  he  is  putting 
his  trust  in. 

And  now,  Reader,  what  are  the  sacrifices,  the  forsakings, 
mentioned  by  Jesus,  which  are  to  be  thus  prodigiously  remunerated 
both  here  and  hereafter  ?  This  is  the  list.  Houses,  brethren, 
sisters,  father,  mother,  wife,  children,  and  lands.  What  a  droll 
anti-climax  that  last  item  of  "  lands  "  feels  to  be ! 

Taking  the  first  and  last  items  in  this  list — houses  and  lands — 
together,  the  forsaking  of  these,  if  the  act  affects  the  individual 
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himself  only  and  not  others  justly  dependent  upon  him,  is  entirely 
justifiable.  The  forsaking  and  realizing  of  houses  and  lands  by 
the  apostles  and  first  Christians  were  unflinching  and  absolute,  as 
we  see  from  the  frightful  punishment  inflicted  in  an  attempted  case 
of  partial  forsaking  only.  How  these  denuded  believers  supported 
themselves  after  the  joint  fund  was  exhausted,  as  it  soon  would  be, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  us. 

In  these  latter  ages  the  forsaking  of  lands  and  houses  by 
Christian  believers  is  practised  upon  a  most  modest,  a  most  mild 
scale.  It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  some  pious  believer  builds 
a  church  ;  but  it  is  usually  out  of  wealth  so  great  as  to  make  the 
munificence  of  the  act  seem  painfully  measured.  And  probably 
it  is  yet  as  it  was  in  Jesus'  own  day.  The  greatest  real  religious 
sacrifice  is  to  be  seen  in  the  poor  woman  who  drops  her  hardly 
saved  shilling  into  the  prosaic-looking  box  at  the  sanctuary  door,  or 
pinches  herself  to  pay  for  pathetic  masses  for  the  repose  of  some 
beloved  soul. 

"  Or  brethren  or  sisters."  The  justifiableness  of  forsaking 
brothers  and  sisters  obviously  depends  upon  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  quite  allowable. 
But  in  many,  such  as  the  forsaking  by  an  elder  brother  or  sister  of 
younger  ones  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the  act  for 
whose  "  name's  sake  "  it  may  be  done,  is  a  flagrant  dereliction  of 
duty. 

"  Or  father  or  mother."  Here  again  the  nature  of  this  act 
entirely  depends  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
forsaking  of  parents  may  be  allowable  under  certain  conditions ; 
under  others,  it  may  be  a  repulsive  violation  of  duty  and  affection. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  the  forsaking  of  father  or  mother, 
or  brothers  or  sisters,  in  the  cases  where  the  act  is  justifiable,  is  not 
a  very  great  sacrifice ;  indeed  it  is,  and  rightly,  an  act  of  daily 
occurrence  from  purposes  of  an  entirely  non-religious  kind.  To 
promise  a  hundredfold  reward  for  such  an  act  when  done  from 
religious  motives  seems,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  preposterous  recom- 
pense. To  repay  a  hundredfold  the  forsaking  of  father,  mother, 
brothers,  or  sisters  in  cases  where  the  act  is  a  wrong,  would  be 
eminently  shameful. 

"  Or  wife  or  children."  We  are  sorry  indeed,  Reader,  to  have  to 
comment  upon  this,  and  we  do  so  with  very  painful  feelings.  It  is 
seldom  that  any  thing  is  wisely  said  or  written  under  the  influence 
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of  anger  and  indignation ;  and  yet  who  can  think  of  what  we  here 
find  without  those  feelings  welling  up  ? 

The  forsaking  of  wife  and  children,  taken  in  all  its  bearings,  is 
probably  the  heaviest  crime  a  man  can  commit.  If  it  be  possible  to 
add  a  shade  of  darkness  to  a  deed  so  black,  it  is  to  do  the  deed 
under  pretence  of  religious  enthusiasm.  And  the  praise,  sanction, 
and  encouragement  to  such  a  course  here  given  by  Jesus,  are,  in  our 
judgment,  one  of  the  very  worst  things  anywhere  to  be  found. 

With  the  object  of  extricating  Jesus  from  the  sanction  and  praise 
here  awarded  to  the  abandonment  of  wife  and  children  for  his 
name's  sake,  some  commentators  pretend  that  the  word  forsake 
means  not  to  have ;  that  to  forsake  wife  and  children  simply  means 
not  to  have  any — to  remain  celibate.  Probably  this  is  thought  to 
be  a  very  smart  exegesis.  We  do  not  know  if  these  brilliant 
expositors  ask  us  to  apply  this  very  peculiar  "  meaning "  of  the 
word  forsake  to  brothers  and  sisters,  and  father  and  mother  also ; 
and  that  Jesus  recommended  our  not  having  any.  They  might  just 
as  well. 

Lucidity  was  certainly  not  a  strong  point  with  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth,  as  the  disastrous  strifes  and  grave  antagonisms  in 
the  household  of  faith  regarding  the  meanings  of  what  he  said  only 
too  plainly  show  us.  But  theologians  often  unwarrantably  exaggerate 
this  fact,  and  try  to  throw  doubts  upon  the  meanings  of  some  of 
Jesus'  statements  that  are  entirely  uncalled  for.  If  Jesus  had 
meant  to  recommend  remaining  unmarried — a  not  very  original, 
indeed  even  then  a  very  antiquated  piece  of  advice — there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  have  plainly  said  so. 

This  verse  evidently  belongs  not  to  what  here 

30  But  many  that  are  j         •.    ^  -i     •    p  -n  -i   •      11 

first  shall  be  last?  and  precedes  it,  but  to  what  follows  it  in  the  next 
chapter,  where  we  find  a  long  parable  in  illus- 
tration of  it. 


MATTHEW  XX. 

FOR  the  purpose  of   again  showing  them  what  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto,  Jesus  now  gives  the  dis- 


"V"V" 

i  Christ  by  the  simiii-     ciples  a  long  parable  ;  a  parable  of  which  we 


are  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  its  moral  is  not 

eth  that  God  is  debtor        n   _,  ..  ._  j  n. 
untonoman  :  17  fore-       a  good  one- 
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A  householder  goes  out  in  the  morning  to 
hire  labourers  for  his  vineyard,  and  agrees  to 
give  them  a  penny  for  the  day.  Three  hours 
later  he  hires  more,  but  without  any  agreement 
as  to  wages.  At  noon  he  hires  others  in  the 
same  manner,  and  again  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  others  also.  Finally  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  when  only  one  hour1  remained  for  work, 
he  went  and  hired  a  further  number.  At  the 
close  of  the  day's  work,  all  these  various 
labourers  were  called  together  and  were  every- 
one paid  exactly  the  same  wages.  Those  who 
had  worked  all  day;  those  who  had  worked  three- 
fourths  of  the  day ;  those  who  had  worked  half 
the  day ;  those  who  had  worked  a  fourth  of  the 
day ;  and  those  who  had  only  worked  one  hour, 
received  precisely  the  same  payment  for  their 
labour. 

No  doubt  all  these  labourers  were  much 
astonished  at  so  extraordinary  a  scale  of  pay- 
ment ;  but  the  latter  lots,  having  no  personal 
reason  for  demurring  to  this  peculiar  system 
of  payment,  are  not  made  to  say  anything, 
though  if  they  were  fair-minded  men  they 
must  have  strongly  felt  the  inequity  of  the 
proceedings.  Those  who  had  worked  all  day  murmured  strongly, 
and  protested  against  so  invidious  and  so  inequitable  an  act. 

In  reply  to  these  complaints,  the  householder  offered  no  reasons 
for  his  singular  conduct;  but  justified  himself  solely  on  the  ground 
of  his  right  to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own. 

An  ignoble,  unworthy  parable,  Reader ;  one  that  in  its  small  way 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  human  effort  and  all  human  endeavour. 
There  is  small  incentive  to  begin  work  in  the  morning,  if  the 
reward  is  no  greater  than  for  beginning  it  at  mid-day  or  even  at 
the  last  hour.  If  the  remuneration  for  a  day's  labour  be  but  the 
same  as  for  an  hour's  labour,  what  conceivable  reason  is  there  for 
toiling  all  day  ?  More  demoralizing,  anarchical  teaching  than  that 
inculcated  in  this  parable  cannot  be  thought  of. 

An  employer  of  labour  who  should  now  carry  out  this  parable — 
if  it  be  possible  to  picture  a  sane  person  attempting  anything  so 


telleth  his  passion: 
20  by  answering  the 
mother  of  Zebedee's 
children  teacheth  his 
disciples  to  be  lowly : 
30  and  giveth  two 
blind  men  their  sight. 

1  For  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto   a 
man  that  is  an  house- 
holder, which  went  out 
early  in  the  morning  to 
hire  labourers  into  his 
vineyard. 

2  And  when  he  had 
agreed  with  the  labour- 
ers for  a  penny  a  day, 
he  sent  them  into  his 
vineyard. 

3  And  he   went   out 
about   the  third  hour, 
and  saw  others  standing 
idle  in  the  marketplace, 

4  And  said  unto  them : 
Go  ye  also  into  the  vine- 
yard, and  whatsoever  is 
right  I  will   give  you. 
And    they   went    their 
way. 

5  Again  he  went  out 
about    the    sixth    and 
ninth    hour,    and    did 
likewise. 

6  And   about   the 
eleventh  hour  he  went 
out,  and   found  others 
standing  idle,  and  saith 
unto  them,  Why  stand 
ye  here  all  the  day  idle  r1 

7  They  say  unto  him, 
Because   no  man   hath 
hired  us.    He  saith  unto 
them,  Go  ye  also  into 
the  vineyard ;  and  what- 
soever   is    right,    that 
shall  ye  receive. 
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inane — and  attempt  to  pay  the  same  wages  to  men  who  began 
work  on  Monday  morning  as  to  those  who  began  on  the  Friday, 
would  be  justly  hooted  off  the  ground  by  his  workmen. 

Nor  does  the  ground  assigned  by  this  householder  for  his  caprice 
— the  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own — mend  matters.  It 
is  a  contention  that  cannot  be  admitted.  Neither  God  nor  man  has 
the  smallest  right  to  use  anything  whatever  unfairly  or  inequitably. 

Quite  in  keeping  with  the  notions  of  propriety  and  justice  laid 

down  in  this  parable,  the  labourers  who  had 

comeS°thehe£rdVrf  tE      worked  least  were  to  be  not  only  paid  the  same 

ISrd1  "call  The    ta!       as  the  others>  bat  als°  Paid  first-    Those  who  had 

tSS?  h'irf  SSiSSS  Corked  longest  had  to  wait  and  watch  their 
from  the  last  unto  the  lucky  and  less  tired  comrades  receive  their 

money  first.  It  may  be  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  parable  required  this  little  arrangement  merely.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  incident  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  "moral"  of  the 
parable. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  economic  aspect  of  these 

parables.     To  draw  a  pen  through  debts   of 

9  And  when  they        *       ^^  /^« 

came  that  were  hired      3u2. 500,000,  and  to  pay  a  full  day  s  wage  for 

about  the  eleventh  hour,  ,          ,  ,. 

they    received    every      an  hour  s  work,  are  proceedings  that  soon  come 
to    an    end.     They   are   freaks   that   may   be 

indulged  in,  but  cannot  be  continued.  We  live  in  a  world  in  which 
quixotism  soon  comes  to  a  full  stop. 

Having  seen  the  other  labourers  dealt  with  in  what  seemed  a 

10  But  when  the  first      verv  liberal   manner,  these  all-day  labourers 
tS6  the? ThouThave  •    natlirallJ   thought    this   householder    a    very 
received  more;  and  they      generous  man,  who  would  no  doubt  deal  with 
mii  TmT  when  the       them  in  a  like  spirit,  and  add  a  bonus  to  their 
had  received  it,  they      contract  price.     But  they  were  disappointed. 

murmured  against  the  .  *-  ,          r 

goodman  of  the  house.        jL  his  householder  proved  to  be  simply  a  capri- 

12  Saying,  These  last          .  f  J 

have  wrought  but  one      cious  employer  in  whom  all  ideas  01  proportion 

hour,    and    thou    hast  .  ,  . 

made  them  equal  unto      were  absent.     Their  day  s  work  being  set  down 

us,  which   have  borne  /,  .,  , 

the  burden  and  heat  of  as  of  no  more  value  than  the  other  labourers 
work  of  an  hour,  naturally  caused  the  feelings 
of  the  all-day  labourers  to  well  up  and  vent  themselves  in  murmurs. 
The  slight  thus  placed  upon  the  relative  quality  and  value  of  their 
work  would  also  naturally  stir  some  resentment. 

In  reply  to  these  murmurs  and  remonstrances,  the  householder 

13  But  he  answered      reminds  them  of  their  contract.     But  these  all- 
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workers  nad  not  alleged  any  legal  claim  to 
Wr°  eg  witi?St  th°fU  not  more  than  their  penny.  It  was  the  spectacle  of 
penny?  other  men  receiving  the  same  wages  for  one- 

half  or  even  one-tenth  part  of  the  labour  they  bad  given  that  so 
wounded  them. 

And  precisely  the  same  complaint  might  have  been  made  by  the 
three-fourths  and  half  -day  labourers.  They  had  gone  into  the 
vineyard  without  any  contract  ;  but  with  the  understanding  given 
by  the  householder  that  they  would  be  paid  "whatsoever  is  right." 
When  they  witnessed  men  who  had  worked  a  fourth  of  the  day 
only,  and  even  men  who  had  worked  but  an  hour,  receive  for  their 
services  the  same  payment  as  that  received  by  themselves  for  three 
times  the  labour,  could  they  think  it  "  right  "  ?  Was  it  possible 
for  anyone  to  regard  such  conduct  as  fair  dealing?  There  was 
no  plea  of  contract  here.  This  householder  had  promised  to  do 
what  was  right  ;  and  his  ideas  thereof  had  just  been  illustrated. 
A  more  open  and  aggravated  flouting  of  all  notions  of  fairness  and 
equity  could  not  be  thought  of  than  was  contained  in  this  house- 
holder's proceedings. 

Abandoning  any  further  attempt  to  give  reasons  for  or  justify 

his  unworthy  conduct,   the   householder  falls 

*nd  go^hy^w^il^i      back  uPon  his  imaginary  right  to  do  what  he 

a^un^thl?8  last'  6Ven      likes   in  sucl1  tnings;    and   Pitting   on   very 

lordly  airs,   says,  "Go  thy   way  ;  I  will  give 

unto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee." 

This  demeanour  may  be  all  very  well,  Friend  householder.  But 
we  live  in  a  world  in  which  even  such  great  folks  as  vineyard  pro- 
prietors are  not  permitted  to  have  quite  their  own  way.  It  is  quite 
true  men  may  within  certain  limits  do  what  they  like.  But  then 
other  men  will  think  of  them  as  they  like  j  and  will  in  response  do 
what  they  like  also. 

This  householder  would  want  labourers  another  day.  Would  he 
be  very  likely  to-  get  these  all-day,  or  even  these  one-hour  labourers 
into  his  vineyard  early  next  morning  ?  And  would  neighbouring 
vineyard  proprietors  think  this  method  of  paying  labourers  a  very 
likely  one  to  work  well  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  whimsical 
neighbour  ?  Was  it  a  promising  way  to  raise  the  standard  and 
efficiency  of  labour  ?  Probably  these  neighbours  would  show  their 
disapprobation  in  some  effective  way.  It  would,  however,  not  be 
really  required,  The  erratic  householder  would  very  speedily 
meet  his  own  Nemesis. 
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If  we  take  this  householder's  conduct  as  a  general  principle 
and  try  to  picture  his  system  of  wages  as  adopted  or  attempted 
generally,  the  whole  thing  is  too  brimful  of  sheer  absurdity,  and 
cannot  even  be  provisionally  entertained. 

But  this  householder  is  not  content  with  asserting  his  right  to 
do  as  he  pleases :  he  goes  on  to  reproach 

15  Is  it  not  lawful  for  ,  .,  ,,    ,        ,    ,  ,.  T     ,,  . 

me  to  do  what  I  will      and  asperse  these  all-day  labourers.        Is  thine 

with    mine    own?      Is  M     T_  r  j  o  »>        A  •! 

thine  eye  evil,  because  I  eye  evil,  because  1  am  goodr  An  evil  eye 
is  an  expression  whose  precise  meaning  we 
shall  not  try  to  ascertain ;  it  is  here  evidently  intended  as  a  severe 
reproach. 

"  Because  I  am  good."  Good  men  are  not  much  given  to  pro- 
claiming their  goodness.  And  this  householder's  opinion  of  him- 
self was  not  likely  to  be  shared,  either  by  these  labourers,  or  by  any- 
one else.  The  assertion  "  I  am  good  "  is  exactly  begging  the  whole 
question.  Is  a  man  good  who  acts  in  the  fashion  of  this  house- 
holder? The  answer  to  this  question  might  safely  be  left  with 
those  very  over-paid  and  favoured  one-hour  labourers  themselves, 
who,  if  honest  men,  would  answer  with  an  emphatic  No. 

There  are  many  very  singular  "becauses"  in  these  Gospels,  but 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  eccentric  one  than  this. 

The  first  clause  of  this  verse  is  the  kernel  of  this  parable.  "  Is 
it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own?"  A  question 
to  which  we  give  a  decided  and  unhesitating  No.  It  is  not  lawful 
and  it  is  not  right  for  a  man  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  In 
all  civilized  countries  there  are  limits  by  law,  and  everywhere 
exist  limits  in  equity  to  what  a  man  may  do  with  his  own. 

A  man  has  no  right  whatever  to  destroy,  to  misuse,  or  even  to 
unfairly  use  his  own  property.  One  who  destroys  or  injuriously 
uses  his  own  goods  is  dealt  with  by  the  law.  And  a  man  who 
unjustly  or  unfairly  uses  or  disposes  of  his  property,  if  not  amenable 
to  law,  is  amenable  to  the  reprobation  and,  if  need  be,  the  execra- 
tion of  his  fellows.  A  man  who,  acting  on  the  unlimited  "  right " 
here  propounded,  should  disown  his  children  and  give  his  goods  to 
a  stranger  would  be  detested.  And  a  man  who,  acting  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  in  this  parable  to  the  mild  extent  of  leaving 
the  servant  he  engaged  last  week  a  pension  equal  to  that  left  to  a 
life-long  servant,  would  be  rightly  adjudged  a  fool;  a  man  in  whom 
all  notions  of  justice  and  proportion  were  entirely  wanting. 

The  object  of  this  parable  is  clearly  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
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a  person's  unqualified  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  This 
vineyard  proprietor  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  he  would  therein 
with  his  own.  And  the  proprietor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has 
the  absolute  right  to  do  therein  as  he  wishes.  This  parable  is  a 
defence  of  pure  caprice ;  a  defence  of  the  supposed  right  of  a 
person  to  discard  all  principle  in  dealing  with  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  his  "  own  "  ;  an  assertion  of  an  unlimited  right  to  do  there- 
with whatever  he  may  choose.  A  principle  which  would  obviously 
cover  conduct  of  any  kind  with  one's  "  own."  The  true  principle 
is  that  in  dealing  with  our  own  we  are  bound  by  precisely  the 
same  principles  of  justice  and  righteousness  that  bind  us  in  all  our 
other  dealings  and  actions. 

Yes,  Reader,  this  is  a  very  bad  parable.  If  an  hour's  service  be 
worth  as  much  as,  and  be  equally  recompensed  with,  a  day's  service, 
all  idea  of  apportionment  of  reward  to  work  done  is  entirely  under- 
mined. Nor  does  the  contention  that  to  give  the  hour-labourer  a 
day's  wage  is  simply  an  act  of  generosity  which  in  no  way  impairs  the 
justice  done  to  the  day-labourer  in  the  slightest  degree  avail  anything. 
It  is  simply  putting  a  gloss  upon  the  transaction  which  does  not 
alter  the  facts  in  the  least.  For  why  be  generous  to  the  hour  man 
and  not  to  the  day  man  ?  Why  favouritism  to  the  one  who  had 
done  least,  and  no  generosity  to  the  one  who  had  done  most  ?  The 
inequity  precisely  consists  in  the  receipt  of  something  unearned  in 
the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other  ;  and  the  consequent  utter  dis- 
tortion of  a  just  and  equitable  recompense.  Besides,  as  between 
the  half-day  labourers  who  had  no  contract,  but  the  mere  promise 
to  be  rightly  treated,  and  the  eleventh-hour  labourers,  where  does 
the  "  right  "  dealing  come  in  ?  There  is  no  excuse  of  a  bargain 
in  their  case. 

The  defence  of  Jesus  from  the  charge  of  upholding  injustice 
in  this  parable  has  been  a  favourite  undertaking  with  casuists  and 
commentators.  Subtleties  and  ingenuities  have  been  copiously 
lavished  upon  this  parable.  Some  of  these  efforts  are  well  worth 
reading  as  intellectual  feats.  They  are  like  the  defences  of  guilty 
men  made  by  famous  barristers.  We  greatly  doubt  if  these  latter 
ever  diverted  a  juryman  from  his  duty  ;  and  we  much  doubt  if  the 
defences  of  this  parable  ever  caused  a  single  reader  to  feel  its 
moral  to  be  a  just  one.  Such  efforts  never  are  and  never  can  be  a 
success.  Moral  alchemy  is  as  hopeless  as  the  physical.  Not  until 
the  human  mind  and  human  heart  alike  undergo  a  fundamental 
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change  can  the  doctrine  of  this  parable  be  reconciled  with  our 
feelings  and  convictions  of  true  equity.  To  give  to  him  who  has 
laboured  but  an  hour  the  same  as  to  him  who  has  laboured  all  day 
— be  the  name  and  the  form  of  the  deed  what  they  may — is  as 
unjust  as  it  is  demoralizing. 

Of  the  spiritual  application  of  this  parable  we  need  say  little. 
"  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  "the  householder  in 
question.  We  have  had  no  great  opinion  of  this  kingdom  all 
along ;  but  must  own  our  surprise  and  regret  to  find  that  it  will 
be  regulated  and  governed  on  no  more  elevated  principles  than 
those  declared  in  this  parable.  That  the  king  of  heaven  will  act 
as  this  householder  acted,  and  pay  all  his  workers  equally  is  the 
spiritual  lesson  here  set  forth. 

It  is  most  amusing  to  notice  how  theologians  try  to  escape  from 
this  latter  deduction.  That  all  Christians  wilt  be  rewarded  equally 
is  a  form  of  justice  they  do  not  seem  to  relish.  They  are  prepared 
to  defend  the  system  of  equal  payment  for  widely  different  services 
as  applied  to  labourers  in  a  vineyard.  But  the  same  fate  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  for  great  saints  and  small  ones  is  not  to  their  liking ; 
and  their  attempts  to  wriggle  out  of  that  manifest  lesson  of  this 
parable  are  most  diverting. 

It  would  seem  from  the  first  part  of  this  verse  that  the  spirit  of 
this  parable  will  be  carried  still  further,  and 
16  So  the  last  shall  be      those  who  have  laboured  least  will  be  placed 
fofmany^Fied.^ut      even  before  those  who  have  laboured  more; 
few  chosen.  a  fating  culmination  to  the  teaching  here  pro- 

claimed. 

"  For  many  be  called,  but  few  chosen."  We  shall  find  this 
phrase  repeated  by  Jesus  at  the  end  of  another  parable  a  little 
further  on ;  from  which  we  naturally  suppose  he  considered  it  a 
statement  of  importance.  And  yet  any  attempt  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  " called"  and  what  by  "  chosen  "  is  entirely  vain,  as  the 
very  diverse  interpretations  of  theologians  show  us.  The  phrase 
contains  no  distinct  meaning  that  we  can  call  certain  or  even 
highly  probable.  If  we  take  the  two  words  in  their  most  natural 
sense  it  would  seem  that  Jesus  summons  or  calls  "  many  "  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  selects  few  only  of  those  thus  bidden.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  all  who  are  called  obey  the  summons  and 
the  chosen  few  are  picked  out  and  the  rest  rejected  ;  or  whether  of 
those  called  many  disobey  the  summons.  It  hardly  looks  as  though 
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Jesus  would  call  those  whom  he  foreknew  would  not  respond ;  and 
yet  why  call  so  many,  and  yet  choose  so  few  of  them !  It  certainly 
seems  preferable  not  to  be  called  at  all,  rather  than  be  called  and 
then  not  chosen.  The  subject  evidently  leads  those  who  may 
follow  it  into  the  ancient  free-grace-election  quagmire.  A  remark 
or  two  upon  the  chosen  few  and  the  fewness  thereof  from  an  out- 
side point  of  view  are  all  we  wish  to  say. 

The  fewness  of  those  who  respond  to  the  call  of  any  given  reli- 
gion is  a  very  obvious  fact.  The  true  believers  in  any  given  creed 
are  a  select  few.  Even  where  a  given  creed  is  known  and  nominally 
prevails,  those  who  in  any  practical  sense  comply  or  attempt  to 
comply  with  it  are  a  very  small  band,  a  mere  batch  of  humanity, 
whose  proportion  to  our  total  species  would  make  us  weep 
if  the  ridiculous  aspect  of  the  spectacle  did  not  overcome  all 
others. 

"  But  few  chosen."  The  Christian  system  makes  the  same 
confusion  of  its  doctrines  on  this  head  as  other  religions  do;  and  they 
are  driven  to  it  by  the  necessities  of  their  position.  Every  religion 
professes  in  some  shape  to  offer  itself — is  indeed  manifestly  con- 
strained by  decency  to  offer  itself — to  all  men.  Accordingly  every 
religion  tenders  itself,  nominally  at  least,  for  the  acceptance  of  all 
men  ;  and — in  this  particular  context — alleges  that  every  man  may 
embrace  it  if  he  will. 

Every  religious  founder  met  with  but  few  adherents  in  his  own 
lifetime ;  an  elite  few  invariably  declared  to  be  chosen  vessels, 
elected  saints,  pre-ordained  by  heaven.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
religious  founder  was  rejected  by  the  vast  bulk  of  those  who  saw 
and  knew  him.  How  was  this  portentous  fact  to  be  explained  ? 
By  owning  that  most  men  were  unable  to  see  either  the  merits  or 
the  truth  of  the  new  system  ;  that  they  had  weighed  it  and  found 
it  wanting;  or  that  they  did  not  think  it  worth  the  weighing  even? 
This  would  never  do.  Hence  this  vast  non-believing  majority  are 
declared  to  be  the  "  world  "  ;  they  are  vessels  of  wrath  ;  blind  or 
blinded ;  they  hear  but  do  not  understand ;  see  but  perceive  not. 
And  this  obtuseness  is  represented  sometimes  as  wilful,  sometimes 
as  insurmountable,  according  to  the  immediate  purpose  in  hand. 
This  is  not  satisfactory.  But  what  else  was  possible  ? 

"  But  few  chosen."  "  Few  there  be  that  find  it."  Such,  Eeader, 
are  the  mournful  declarations  of  the  "  Saviour  "  of  the  world. 

Once  again,  whilst  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus  informs 
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17  f  And  Jesus  going  the  twelve  of  his  approaching  fate  ;  giving,  in 
the  %w<5™^teiptes  this  case,  a  number  of  additional  and  precise 
safdun?otnlmway>  ""*  details.  The  chief  priests  and  Scribes  were  to. 
condemn  him  to  death  and  to  deliver  him  to 
tlie  Gentiles ;  and  these  latter  were  to  mock, 
scoilrge>  and  crucify  him.  In  the  two  following 
him  to^l8*^  d  liyer  Gospels,  even  the  spitting  upon  him  is  added 
him  to  the  Gentiles  to  to  the  prediction  here  made  by  Jesus  ;  from 

mock,  and  to  scourge,  .  " 

and  to  crucify  ^m:  and      which   we   see   how  clear  and  circumstantial 

the  third  day  he  shall 

rise  again.  this  prediction  was.  We  thus  see,  .Header, 

how  extremely  precise,  definite,  and  intelligible 

prophecy  could  sometimes  be.  What  a  pity  it  was  not  always 
or  even  usually  so  !  If  Esaias  had  only  spoken  in  this  clear  way, 
how  much  better  it  would  surely  have  been. 

It  is  quite  true,  no  doubt,  that  this  narrative  was  not  written 
•until  many  years  after  the  events  here  predicted  by  Jesus  had 
occurred — as  regards  the  rising  again,  actually  or  presumably 
occurred.  And  there  are  never  wanting  sceptics  with  their 
ungenerous  insinuations  on  such  points.  Vagueness  is  so  distress- 
ing and  confusing,  and  definiteness  so  refreshing,  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  this  prediction  of  Jesus — so  different  from 
prophecy  generally  and  from  many  of  his  own  prophecies  also — the 
worthiest  and  most  straightforward  prophecy  ever  made. 

For  ourselves,  as  we  have  already  observed,  we  find  no  difficulty 
whatever,  even  from  a  purely  natural  standpoint,  in  believing  that 
Jesus  foresaw  and  announced  his  death  to  the  disciples ;  and  even 
foresaw  some  of  the  features  of  the  event.  The  difficulty  to  us 
would  be  to  think  how  he  could  possibly  fail  to  do  so.  If  he  per- 
sisted in  going  to  Jerusalem  and  proclaiming  the  new  faith  there, 
the  outcome  was  quite  certain. 

The  resurrection  on  the  third  day  is,  of  course,  an  item  of  an 
entirely  different  kind.  The  conduct  of  these  disciples  at  the  time 
of  that  event,  and  the  flat  contradiction  given  by  John  in  his  Gospel 
of  the  alleged  foreknowledge  of  that  event  by  the  disciples,  are 
curious  and  significant  comments  upon  the  repeated  predictions  of 
Jesus'  resurrection  found  in  this  Gospel. 

Theologians  often  remind  us  that  Scripture  statements  and 
passages  require  to  be  taken  in  "  conjunction"  with  each  other;  need 
to  be  "  read  in  the  light  of  "  each  other.  There  are  however  many 
things  in  these  Gospels  with  which  such  a  course  is  not  advisable. 
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The  two  genealogies  and  the  fonr  resurrection  accounts  for 
example,  cannot  be  read  in  the  light  of  or  in  conjunction  with  each 
other  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  They  are  indeed — as  is 
usually  done  by  Christians — much  better  read  separately,  and  at 
suitable  intervals.  Bat  anyone  studying  these  Gospels  in  detail  is 
often  compelled  to  make  a  choice — as  in  the  extraordinarily  inter- 
mixed chronological  arrangement  of  events,  for  example — between 
the  various  accounts  tendered  to  us.  So  also  in  the  case  of  con- 
flicting statements.  In  the  instance  now  before  us,  that  of  the 
alleged  pre-knowledge  of  the  resurrection  possessed  by  the  disciples 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  we  accept  the  statement  of  John  in 
preference  to  this  of  Matthew.  John,  as  we  know,  ranked  higher 
and  was  more  intimate  with  Jesus  than  Matthew,  and  his  declara- 
tion therefore  seems  entitled  to  greater  weight.  Besides  it  has  also 
the  appearance  of  much  greater  probability. 

So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  our  author's  peculiar  mode  of 
narration,  the  occurrence  he  records  in  this 
himthLmothftrCofmzeebL0.  and  the  following  eight  verses  took  place  at 
soens!  CwhoJSpfng\S  Jericho.  When  we  remember  that  that  place 
thmgdoThim!  a  C6J>tam  is  some  eighteen  miles;only  from  Jerusalem,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  some  surprise  at  meeting 
with  "  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  "  so  far  away  from  Galilee. 
When  we  call  to  mind  how  her  husband,  as  Zebedee  doubtless 
was,  and  their  two  sons  were  found  by  Jesus  whilst  they  were 
fishing  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  it  is  evident  that  the  family  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  lake.  It  would  almost  appear  from 
this  incident  that  Zebedee's  wife  had  accompanied  Jesus  and  her 
two  sons  on  this  sad  march  to  Jerusalem ;  an  expedition  that  does 
not  seem  very  appropriate  to  an  aged  woman  in  those  days. 

This  anecdote  is  not  a  pleasant  one  in  any  sense.  Maternal 
affection  is  indeed  always  admirable ;  but  maternal  solicitude,  when 
bestowed  upon  middle-aged  sons,  is  apt  to  become  very  droll  if  not 
exercised  with  much  tact.  The  spectacle  of  James  and  John  bringing 
their  mother  to  plead  with  Jesus  for  a  favour  of  so  extremely  selfish 
and  invidious  a  kind  is  very  repugnant,  and  gives  us  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  these  two  brothers.  For  we  see  from  the  account  g;ven 
of  the  occurrence  in  the  next  Gospel,  where  these  two  makj  the 
request  themselves  to  Jesus,  and  where  their  mother  is  not  named, 
and  also  from  the  indignation  of  their  co-apostles,  how  this  act  was 
entirely  the  work  of  these  two  brothers  themselves,  and  cannot, 

25 
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except  in  a  very  subordinate  sense,  be  ascribed  to  a  mother's  fond- 
ness. The  unselfishness  of  the  mother  in  not  beseeching  Jesus  for 
any  place  for  herself  is  deserviog  of  recognition. 

Jesus  asked  the  woman  what  was  the  favour  she  begged.     To 

which  she  replied  that  she  begged  for  her  two 
he?  wvt^ftidth?u°?      sons  the  two  best  and  chief  seats  in  Jesus' 

kingdom  ;  that  they  might  sit  next  to  himself, 

°ne  On  his  rigM,  the   °thei>  On  his  left>  in  the 

the  other  on  the  left,  ii      kingdom  of  heaven, 
thy  kingdom.  ° 

What  a  very  singular  sensation  it  must  have 

been  to  converse  with  a  person  really  believed  to  possess  such  a 
power !  It  feels  very  strange,  Reader,  to  reflect  that  in  those  days 
men  and  women  talked  with  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity ; 
argued  with  him ;  said  severe  things  even  to  him ;  and  got  severe 
things  said  in  return.  What  a  strange  thing  it  must  have  been  to 
look  our  Creator  in  the  face,  to  gaze  into  that  pair  of  eyes,  and 
hear  that  celestial  voice  !  And  yet  how  few  of  those  who  enjoyed 
those  marvellous  privileges  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with 
them!  So  complete  was  Jesus'  human  disguise  that  no  one  in 
Nazareth  during  all  the  years  he  lived  there  seems  ever  to  have 
suspected  anything  unusual  in  him ;  not  his  own  brothers  and 
sisters  even. 

And  when  he  publicly  declared  himself  at  Capernaum,  Chorazin, 
Bethsaida,  and  elsewhere,  the  same  result  or  want  of  result  fol- 
lowed. People  were  not  impressed  ;  as  we  so  painfully  see  from 
the  declared  intention  of  Jesus  to  impress  the  peoples  of  those 
places  in  quite  another  way  later  on.  Nor  was  the  result  any 
better  in  that  Jerusalem  to  which  Jesus  was  now  approaching. 

It  seems  portentous  indeed  to  think  that  of  the  many  who  saw 
and  conversed  with  our  Creator  whilst  on  earth,  so  few  seem  to 
have  felt  impressed  or  moved  with  the  extraordinary  privilege. 
Need  we  wonder  that  there  have  ever  been  backsliders  from  other 
leaders,  when  we  find  that  of  those  who  had  walked  with  our 
Creator  himself  many  walked  with  him  no  more  ? 

We  should  not,  Header,  be  faithful  to  the  purpose  of  this  work 
if  we  did  not  honestly  state  that  we  can  feel  no  real  surprise 
that  men  generally  were  so  little  impressed  with  what  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  said  to  them;  and  that  many  walked  with 
him  no  more  who  had  once  done  so.  Had  you  and  we,  Reader, 
been  listeners  to  what  Jesus  of  Nazareth  said  as  recorded  in 
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these  Gospels,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  should  never  have  thought 
or  suspected  that  the  sayings  proceeded  from  any  but  a  fellow- 
mortal.  Nay,  we  are  quite  certain  we  should  have  felt  impera- 
tively called  upon  to  protest  against  and  traverse  a  great  deal  of 
what  we  heard.  And  we  are  quite  certain  that  when  we  heard  of 
the  furnace  of  fire  in  store  for  all  but  a  "  tew,"  we  should,  at 
whatever  cost,  have  even  ventured  to  say  a  few  extremely  plain 
words. 

But  it  must,  as  we  have  remarked,  have  been  a  singular  feeling 
to  accost  a  person  even  believed  to  possess  the  powers  here  ascribed 
to  Jesus,  if  the  degree  of  faith  therein  were  at  all  strong. 

Jesus  very  appropriately  addressed  his  answer  to  the  mother's 

22  But  Jesus  an       re9uest  *°  ner  sons-     "Ye  know  not  what  ye 
swered  and  said,  Ye     ask."     Very  probably  they  had  not  thought 

know  not  what  ye  ask.  _.     ,,     ,     ,, 

Are  ye  able  to  drink  of      out   all   that  the   request  involved.      Still  it 

the    cup   that   I    shall  T.J.I  i          i-ij          i          i          T 

drink  of,  and  to  be      ought  to    be   remembered  what   colossal  and 

baptized  with  the  bap-  T      •<    j  •  T  11  -i  it 

tism  that  I  am  bap-  unlimited  promises  Jesus  had  made  to  these 
unto  Whim!  wly  are  men ;  and  the  two  chief  seats  in  heaven  would 

e*  no  doubt  seem  very  tempting  to  them. 

Proceeding  with  his  reply,  Jesus  gives  what  must  have  seemed 
an  unexpected  turn  thereto  by  asking  these  brothers  if  they  are  able 
to  drink  of  the  cup  he  himself  was  to  drink  of,  and  to  be  baptized 
with  the  baptism  he  was  already  baptized  with. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Jesus  could  be  astonished  and 
"marvel"  at  things.  We  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  he 
marvelled  at  the  reply  to  his  question  made  by  these  ambitious 
brothers.  "  We  are  able  !  " 

Judging  from  his  letter  that  we  have,  and  other  indications, 
James  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  modest  man,  though  Jesus  had 
surnamed  him  son  of  thunder.  The  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
and  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  however,  had  a  most  excellent 
opinion  of  himself,  and  doubtless  thought  that  one  of  the  seats  in 
question  could  not  possibly  be  better  filled  than  in  the  way  he 
suggested. 

"We  are  able."  It  is  not  so  much  the  mere  boastfulness  and 
conceit  of  this  answer  which  surprises  us  as  the  presumptuous  level- 
ling of  themselves  with  the  Master  it  implies.  These  brothers  felt 
able  to  drink  anything  Jesus  could  drink,  and  to  be  equal  to  any 
baptism  he  was  equal  to.  And  they  evidently  felt  themselves  quite 
suitable  persons  to  fill  the  two  chief  places  of  honour  in  heaven  itself. 

25  * 
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We  may  just  here  observe  how  entirely  absent  in  the  first 
disciples  and  followers  of  Jesus  were  the  more  modern  forms  of 
piety  and  saintism  which  consist  in  proclamations  of  unworthiness  ; 
professions  of  being  worms  and  vile  creatures  unfit  for  mercy  ; 
lamentations  and  bewailings  of  real  or  imaginary  sins  ;  and  pro- 
testations of  unworthiness  to  a  seat  in  heaven  of  any  kind.  Not 
that  we  regret  such  absence  ;  these  pietisms  have  long  been  ap- 
praised at  their  real  value.  We  simply  point  out  that  they  are  a 
later  evolution,  and  eminently  un-apostolic. 

The   rejoinder  made  by  Jesus  to  this,  "we  are  able,"  is  most 

disappointing.     No  doubt  the  reply  of   these 

themAlYehshailt  drink      brothers   was  a  very  awkward   and  puzzling 


he      one.      But   if    ever   a   piece    of   presumption 
deserved   rebuking   it   was   this.      If   ever   a 
on  mj  lefthtishSo?'nSSe      severe  and  crushing  rejoinder  was  called  for,  it 

to  give,  but  it  shall  be       wacs  liprp 
given  to  them  for  whom       Wa" 

¥atherprepared  °f  "^  Instead  of  that  Jesus  accepts  the  answer. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  cup  and  in  his  bap- 
tism these  two  disciples  were  not  able  to  endure  ;  and  they  were 
to  drink  and  be  baptized  accordingly.  But  the  seats  were  not  pro- 
mised after  all.  Jesus  had  put  what  seems  a  test  question  to  these 
brothers,  and  had  received  an  affirmative  reply.  Still  the  seats 
were  not  bestowed.  And  the  reason  given,  though  very  remarkable, 
must  be  owned  to  be  valid  and  conclusive.  They  were  "  not  mine 
to  give,"  said  Jesus.  They  were  destined  for  those  for  whom 
Jehovah  had  prepared  them.  We  cannot  see  why  Jesus  should  not 
have  made  this  answer  at  first.  Why  put  the  question  he  did  to 
these  brothers  ?  Having  got  the  answer  thereto  he  did,  it  seems 
rather  unfair  to  fall  back  upon  the  inherent  impossibility  of  com- 
pliance. 

The  reserve  displayed  in  this  answer,  too,  is  very  noticeable. 
Jesus,  of  course,  knew  quite  well  who  were  the  two  destined  occu- 
pants of  the  seats  in  question  ;  and  by  leaving  the  point  in  am- 
biguity, John  and  James  might  still  hope  they  were  the  happy 
pair.  Practically,  however,  Jesus'  reply  was  a  refusal  of  the 
request. 

Few  readers  of  this  Gospel  will  feel  much  sympathy  with  these 
two  apostles  in  their  rebuff;  possibly  a  little  may  be  spared  for  the 
disappointed  mother.  The  intensely  self-seeking  nature  of  religious 
faith  and  religious  sacrifice  is  well  enough  known,  and  receives 
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here  a  striking  illustration  in  what  we  suppose  may  be  regarded  as 
the  highest  quarters. 

And  really  it  would  seem  that  religious  pride,  like  worldly  pride, 
can  never  be  satiated.  Just  think  what  these  two  brothers  had 
already  received.  Long  ago  they  had  acquired  the  power  to  heal 
the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils,  and  work  miracles  at  plea- 
sure. Then  the  power  to  loose  and  to  bind  everything  whatever 
upon  our  planet  had  been  conferred  upon  them.  And  quite  recently 
they  had  been  promised  a  throne  each  in  heaven  from  which  they 
were  to  judge  a  tribe  of  Israel,  which  thrones  were  to  be  placed 
around  Jesus'  own  throne.  What  more  could  they  want;  what 
more  indeed  could  Jesus  give  or  promise  them  ?  Still  they  were 
not  satisfied ;  they  wished  their  vanity  gratified  by  being  placed 
over  the  heads  of  everyone  else. 

Upon  the  declared  inability  or  limited  power  set  forth  by  Jesus 
in  this  answer  little  need  be  said.  It  is  but  one  of  many  like 
instances.  At  the  end  of  this  Gospel,  in  the  very  last  thing 
recorded  of  Jesus,  we  find  him  saying,  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me 
in  heaven  and  in  earth."  Those  who  are  interested  in  reconciling 
such  statements  may  deal  with  them  as  they  please.  It  is  evident 
enough  that  the  word  omnipotence  is  only  another  name  for 
absolute  nonsense. 

It  is  not  quite  evident  whether  the  ten  were  present  when  the 
two  sons  of  thunder  and  their  mother  made 

24  And  when  the  ten        ,.  , .  , ,        „ 

heard    u,    they  were      the  preceding   request,  or   the  fact   came    to 

moved    with     indigna-        ,,     .     ,  ,     ,  ,         -.,    ,,, 

tion  against  the  two  their  knowledge  afterwards.  Matthew  assures 
us  that  he  and  his  colleagues  felt  indignant 
against  the  two  brethren.  It  almost  seems  that  the  thirty  years 
which  intervened,  according  to  the  usual  estimate,  between  this 
incident  and  the  writing  of  this  Gospel  had  not  altogether  extin- 
guished Matthew's  indignation;  otherwise  he  would  surely  not 
have  preserved  this  meagre  anecdote.  John  judiciously  omits  it 
from  his  own  Gospel. 

Knowing  the  irritation  felt  against  the  two  by  the  other  ten 
apostles,  Jesus  called  them  unto  him;  by  "them" 
aand      presumably  the  whole  twelve  are  meant  to  be 
toia!S      understood.     Having  called  them,  Jesus   re- 
exercise  dominion  over      minds  them  how  amongst  the  Gentiles  princes 

them,    and    they    that  ^  ^ A 

are  great  exercise  autho-      and  great  personages  exercise  dominion  and 
nty  upon  them. 

authority  over  the  rest.     Why  are  the  Gentiles 
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here  singled  out  for  this  reference  ?  The  Jews  had  surely  as  many 
princes  and  authorities — and  sorry  specimens  as  we  see  they  were — 
amongst  them  as  any  other  peoples,  besides  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  Romans.  These  Gentiles  were  not  to  be  imitated 
in  anything. 

So  far  as  these  sentiments  may  be  considered  an  encouragement 
to  genuine  modesty  and  considerate  behaviour 
to  others  they  are  most  excellent;  and  if  all 
among  jou,  tethiSTbJ  men  would  practice  them  to  a  proper  degree 
the  result  would  be  a  very  happy  one.  We 
onght  a11  to  be  modest ;  but  our  next  duty  is 
to  offer  a  firm  and  unflinching  opposition  to 
those  who  are  not  so.  It  is  of  no  use  good  men  themselves  being 
modest,  if  they  allow  the  pretentious  and  overbearing  to  have  their 
own  way.  There  has  been  far  too  much  of  the  mistaken  submis- 
siveness  of  the  good  in  past  times.  The  desire  to  be  great  and  to 
be  chiefs  in  the  sense  here  meant  is  best  extinguished  by  seeing 
the  hopelessness  of  getting  other  men  to  recognize  such  claims. 
The  giving  way  of  the  good  and  meritorious  to  the  self-assertive 
and  pretentious  is  most  disastrous  in  all  its  bearings.  And  even 
where  the  desire  and  the  claim  to  be  great  and  chief  are  honourable 
and  well  founded,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  give  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance to  the  possessors  of  even  such  real  claims.  When  we 
remember  how  often  great  generals  make  great  blunders;  great 
statesmen  false  moves ;  how  often  great  thinkers  have  defended 
absurdities ;  how  often  true  reformers  oppose  further  true  reforms ; 
and  how  in  endless  other  ways  genuinely  eminent  men  go  wrong, 
we  see  how  necessary  it  is  not  to  make  too  much  even  of  true 
greatness ;  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  general  good  sense  of  man- 
kind to  be  constantly  exercised. 

Modesty  all  round ;  a  stern  resolution  to  put  down  pretence  of 
every  species ;  a  willingness  to  recognize  all  true  gifts  and  eminence ; 
and  a  determination  to  give  even  these  latter  no  more  influence 
than  they  are  strictly  entitled  to — such  are  the  real  duties  of  all 
men  alike. 

By  way  of  example  and  encouragement  Jesus  points  the  apostles 

to   himself   as    an   exemplar  in    this   matter. 
28  Even  as  the  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  be      References  to  one's  self  are  not  felicitous ;  and 

ministered  unto,  but  to       .  m  . 

minister,  and  to  give  his      in   this   subordinate   sense   this   precedent  of 
life  a  ransom  for  many.        ...  -,-,,. 

Jesus  is  not  to  be  commended  for  use  by  any- 
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one  else.  From  the  Christian  standpoint  this  self -pattern  may  be 
very  admirable ;  still,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  the  example  of 
Jesus  is  entirely  unsuitable  in  many  things  for  human  imitation. 

It  is  only  in  one  very  minor  way  that  we  are  able  to  perceive  in 
the  example  of  Jesus  any  encouragement  to  modesty  and  humility. 
For  in  all  essential  respects,  greater  assertion  of  self,  more  absolute 
claims  to  be  chief  of  everything  and  everyone  could  not  be 
imagined  than  those  put  forth  by  Jesus  himself.  Other  religious 
founders  have  indeed  made  very  similar,  but  none  such  extreme, 
allegations  as  those  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 

Accepting  for  the  moment  the  Christian  hypothesis  of  Jesus  as 
as  an  embodied  member  of  the  Trinity,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
thirty  years'  obscurity  at  Nazareth  as  a  Jewish  lad,  youth  and 
carpenter  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of  modesty ;  in  its  outward 
form  at  any  rate,  for  of  Jesus'  personal  experiences  during  that 
period  nothing  is  known.  The  whole  subject  is  a  mass  of  mysticism, 
for  the  theory  of  the  Trinity  implied,  of  course,  his  simultaneous 
presence  in  heaven  during  the  whole  period.  Still,  his  thirty  years' 
life  at  Nazareth  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  self-abnegation 
and  voluntary  humiliation  in  its  external  form  at  least.  Some  few 
things  in  his  public  career  may  also  possibly  be  placed  under  the 
same  head ;  though  professions  of  humility  were  always,  if  not 
accompanied,  preceded  and  followed  by  great  self-assertion. 

But  upon  the  whole,  more  extraordinary  putting  forward  of  self ; 
more  extreme  claims  to  pre-eminence  over  everyone  else ;  more 
severe  denunciations  of  all  who  refused  to  recognize  those  claims  ; 
and  more  extreme  and  cruel  threats  of  what  he  would  do  in  another 
world  to  all  who  did  not  yield  to  him,  than  those  recorded  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  could  not  be  conceived.  Christians  and  non- Christians 
may  take  whatever  view  they  may  think  proper  of  these  things  in 
their  major  aspects  ;  but  in  their  minor  aspect,  as  an  exemplication 
to  men  of  modesty  and  reasonableness,  we  are  unable  to  see  in  them 
any  real  encouragement  to  those  virtues. 

How  far  and  in  what  way  ten  of  these  twelve  apostles  illustrated 
these  self -renouncing  injunctions,  we  cannot  say ;  for  little  is 
known  of  their  after  history.  But  in  the  case  of  their  chief,  the 
founder  or  supposed  founder  of  that  memorable  chair  of  St.  Peter 
which  has  figured  so  largely  in  the  world  ever  since,  there  are 
recorded  some  instances  of  the  exercise  of  "  dominion "  and  of 
"  authority  "  that  are— well,  we  will  say  startling.  Of  the  successors 
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of  these  apostles  ever  since  the  greatest  charity  could  not  assert 
that  they  have  been  distinguished  for  eschewing  that  bad  example 
of  the  Gentiles  Jesus  here  warned  the  twelve  against.  Apart  from 
the  endless  strifes  about  dominion  and  authorities  in  the  household 
of  faith  itself,  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  encroachments  is  written 
upon  well-nigh  every  page  of  history  since. 

"  A  ransom  for  many."  Over  this  word  "  many  "  fierce  and,  of 
course,  interminable  theological  battles  have  been  waged  ;  a  fact  of 
which  Jesus  was,  by  hypothesis,  quite  pre-cognizant  when  he  used 
the  term. 

"  But  few  chosen  "  is  a  text  we  were  discussing  but  two  or  three 
pages  back.  And  if  Jesus  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  what  of 
the  rest  ?  Putting  aside  those  who  lived  before  Jesus'  advent,  the 
proportion  of  the  human  lives  that  have  come  into  being  since  then, 
which  has  been  "  ransomed  "  by  Jesus  is  far  better  left  undwelt 
upon. 

Jericho.  Jesus  had  now  reached  classic  Jewish  land.  The 
Galilee  where  he  spent  his  life  was  a  mongrel 
odea  borderland,  from  which  he  had  whilst  in  his 
f0l~  mover's  womb  been  brought  in  order  to  be 
born  on  purer  soil.  At  Jericho  he  was  again 
in  the  true  land  of  Israel. 

Fourteen  centuries  before  the  visit  of  Jesus,  Jericho  had  been  the 
scene  of  some  stirring  events  indeed,  compared  with  which  those 
recorded  by  Matthew  seem  altogether  trifling.  For  it  was  this 
same  Jericho  whose  walls  had  fallen  down  at  the  blast  of  Joshua's 
trumpet ;  and  it  was  not  far  from  Jericho  where  Joshua  had 
arrested  the  Moon,  and  stayed  the  Sun  for  a  whole  day  in  order  the 
more  effectually  and  completely  to  dispatch  the  Canaanites. 

It  may  no  doubt  justly  be  pointed  out  that  a  little  further 
on  in  this  narrative,  the  Sun  was  affected  in  a  peculiar  manner 
also ;  though  when  compared  with  that  of  Joshua,  a  very  minor 
manner. 

On  the  day  of  Jesus'  death  we  read,  "  There  was  darkness  over 
all  the  land  "  from  noon  until  three  p.m.  But  as  no  one  outside 
Jerusalem  observed  this  fact,  the  best  authorities  now  regard  the 
occurrence  as  a  local  one  only.  And  when  we  reflect  that  none  of 
the  Romans,  Greeks,  or  other  foreign  residents  in  Jerusalem  have 
recorded  it ;  that  it  had  no  effect  upon  Pilate,  the  chief  priests,  or 
people  generally  ;  that  in  short  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the 
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writers  of  three  of  these  four  Gospels  alone,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  was  a  darkness  that  affected  certain  individuals  only. 

But  if  the  wonders  now  seen  at  Jericho  were  small  compared 
with  those  once  witnessed  there,  they  were,  at 

30  f   And,    behold,  ,,  m 

two  blind  men  sitting      any  rate,  of  a  great  deal  pleasanter  sort.     To 

by  the  way  side,  when  •    i  ,  ,  .     -,      -, 

they  heard  that  Jesus  restore  sight  to  two  beggars  is  indeed  a 
Saying,  ^ave^mercy  microscopic  feat  when  compared  with  arresting 
son  ofSk°idL°rd'  th°U  the  Sun—  a  body  354,936  times  the  size  of  our 
planet.  But  the  former  was  a  very  agreeable 
achievement,  whereas  the  latter  though  a  huge  was  a  very  odious 
one.  The  Sun  is,  as  we  know,  a  remarkably  impartial  body  ;  as 
Jesus  himself  remarked,  he  shines  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  But 
in  Joshua's  time  he  one  day  took  sides,  and  took  sides,  alas  !  in 
favour  of  one  of  the  blackest  deeds  he  ever  looked  upon. 

On  the  way  from  Jericho  to  Bethphage  two  blind  men  were  sitting 
by  the  wayside,  and  hearing  that  Jesus  was  passing,  they  drew  his 
attention  by  saluting  him  as  son  of  David  and  begging  for  mercy. 

Why  the  multitude  should  rebuke  these  blind  men  we  cannot 

imagine  ;     one   would    naturally   think    they 

31  And  the  multitude  r7\  .  .  . 

rebuked  them,  because      would  nave  assisted  in  attracting  Jesus   atten- 

they  should  hold  their        ,.  ,,  mi  ,.  „  ~  ,          ....      , 

peace  :  but  they  cried      tion  to  them.    The  actions  of  Gospel  multitudes 

the  more,  saying,  Have  -,  -.         i  -,  ,     ,  n 

mercy  on  us,  o  Lord,      as  we  have  already  seen,  and  as  we  shall  see  in 
Jerusalem  later   on,  are,    as   a  rule,  entirely 
unintelligible. 

The  account  of  the  cure  of  these  two  blind  men  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  cure  of  the  two  blind  men  given 

32  And   Jesus   stood        ...  •   .1  »      «  »       T»     t          • 

still,  and  called  them,      in  the  early  part  or  this  Gospel.     Both  pairs 

and  said,  What  will  ye  ..        T  -i     '       i    ,     -i    T  i        ,  i  .  -ji 

that  I  shall  do  unto  TOU?      noticeably   saluted  Jesus  by  the  same  title  — 

33  They  say  unto  him,  p    -r\       •  i         T       n        <•"  ji 

Lord,  that  our  eyes  may      son  ot   David,      in  the  former  case  the  cure 
e34PIoejesus  had  com-      was  contingent  upon  faith  ;  here  it  seems  to 


i  thd/eyTs';  and      have  been  unconditional. 

^   must   have   been   a   glorious   feeling   to 

followed  him.  instantaneously  "  receive  sight."     We  mean  of 

course  in  cases  of  absolute  blindness  ;  for  amongst  so-called  "blind" 
people,  and  not  least  amongst  the  begging  ones,  a  degree,  and  not 
seldom  a  good  degree,  of  sight  often  exists.  But  in  cases  of  total 
blindness,  the  reception  of  sight  must  have  been  transporting. 

"  And  they  followed  him."  It  would  have  been  most  interesting 
to  know  in  what  way  —  how  far  and  how  long  —  these  two  men 
followed  Jesus.  We  are  sorry  and  surprised  to  find  no  mention  of 
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them  in  the  events  that  took  place  immediately  afterwards  in 
Jerusalem.  In  this,  however,  they  but  resembled  all  the  other 
"  subjects  "  of  Jesus'  miracles.  Surely  these  two  men,  and  the 
multitude  who  saw  them  cured,  could  not  help  becoming  Christians. 
We  look  for  a  trace  of  them  in  vain. 

It  is  very  instructive  to  compare  the  "  parallel "  account  of  this 
occurrence — and  of  the  preceding  incident  of  Zebedee's  sons' 
request — given  in  the  next  Gospel.  Such  a  perusal  shows  us  how 
impossible  it  is  that  accounts  so  conflicting  and  mutually  exclusive 
can  be  accurate ;  and  also  shows  us  that  of  the  many  impieties  in 
which  piety  indulges,  few  are  worse  than  the  ascription  of  inspira- 
tion to  contradictory  narratives. 

Deplorable  indeed  are  the  shifts  to  which  commentators  resort  to 
"  explain  "  these  discrepancies.  We  are  told  that  Mark  did  not 
"  notice  "  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  and  hence  "made  "  these 
two  prefer  their  request  themselves  ;  and  that  his  attention  was  so 
fixed  upon  one  of  these  blind  men  that  he  left  the  other  out 
altogether.  And  these  allegations  are  put  forward  by  men  who 
profess  that  the  pen  of  Mark  was  guided  by  one  who  cannot  "  over- 
look" anything  and  who  notices  everything;  one  who  had  already 
guided  Matthew's  pen  in  his  account  of  these  occurrences !  And 
how  could  Jesus  say,  "  What  will  ye  that  I  shall  do  unto  you  ?  " 
as  Matthew  states  ;  and  "  What  wilt  thou  I  should  do  unto  thee  ?  " 
as  Mark  gives  it?  It  certainly  does  not  matter  a  great  deal 
whether  Jesus  cured  one  man  or  two  ;  but  it  matters  a  great  deal 
to  the  credibility  of  witnesses  who  thus  report  the  event.  It  does 
not  do  to  ask  men's  belief  in  a  miracle  upon  evidence  of  a  kind 
which,  as  has  truly  been  remarked,  if  brought  forward  to  prove 
the  signature  to  a  will  would  be  at  once  fatal.  The  divine  guidance 
of  the  two  pens  which  wrote  these  accounts  is  in  truth  a  very 
irreverent  supposition,  and,  like  so  much  other  "Christianity," 
has  not  a  vestige  of  warrant  in  these  accounts  themselves. 
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MATTHEW  XXI. 


JESUS  had  now  reached  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem.  The  site  of  the 
village  of  Bethphage  is  not  known.  It  was 
evidently  close  to  Mount  Olivet,  which  is 
some  two  miles  east  of  Jerusalem. 

Jesus  had  decided  many  centuries  ago  to 
make  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  sitting  upon  an 
ass ;  and  had,  as  we  here  see,  caused  one  of 
the  minor  prophets,  Zechariah,  to  announce  the 
fact.  In  pursuance  of  this  intention  and 
announcement,  Jesus  whilst  at  Bethphage  sent 
two  of  the  disciples  to  a  neighbouring  village 
with  instructions  to  fetch  an  ass  and  her  colt 
and  bring  them  to  him.  An  expedition  that 
somehow  reminds  us  of  Peter's  setting  out  to 
capture  the  shekel  fish  in  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
As  the  errand  had  certainly  a  singular,  not 
to  say  hazardous  appearance  about  it,  Jesus 
reassured  these  two  disciples  on  the  point.  "If 
any  man  say  ought  unto  you."  What  a 
very  odd  look  that  word  "  if  "  here  has  !  Jesus 
of  course  knew  quite  well  whether  these  two 
messengers  would  be  challenged  or  would  not ;  but  treats  the  point 
as  a  possible  contingency  to  be  prepared  for.  From  the  two  next 
Gospels  we  learn  that  these  disciples  were  so  challenged. 

"  The  Lord  hath  need  of  them."  Such  was  the  plea  that  in  case 
of  opposition  to  the  act  being  offered,  was  to  be  used ;  and  which 
Jesus  assures  these  disciples  would  be  effectual.  All  difficulties,  as 
we  know,  vanish  before  the  omnipotence  to  which  there  are  no 
impossibilities  even.  It  is  manifest  that  this  plea  must  have  owed 
its  efficacy  to  some  powerful  reinforcement  of  its  own  inherent 
convincingness. 

Still  "  the  Lord  hath  need  of  them "  is  an  allegation  that  the 
world  over  in  all  ages  and  with  all  creeds  has  been  a  most  potent 
method  of  acquiring  things  of  all  kinds.  Its  efficacy  is  now,  it 
must  be  owned,  comparatively  precarious;  for  in  these  days  the 
"  needs  "  of  the  Lord  and  the  certainty  that  anything  entrusted  to 


Jerusalen  upon  an 
ass,  12  driveth  the 
buyers  and  sellers  out 
of  the  temple,  17  curs- 
eth  the  fig  tree, ^put- 
teth  to  silence  the 
priests  and  elders, 
28  and  rebuketh  them 
by  the  similitude  of 
the  two  sons,  33  and 
the  husbandmen,  who 
slew  such  as  were 
sent  unto  them. 

1  And  when  they  drew 
nigh    unto    Jerusalem, 
and  were  come  to  Beth- 
phage, unto  the  mount 
of  Olives,  then  sent  Jesus 
two  disciples, 

2  Saying  unto  them, 
Go  into  the  village  over 
against    you,    and 
straightway    ye     shall 
find  an  ass  tied,  and  a 
colt    with    her:     loose 
them,  and  bring   them 
unto  me. 

3  And    if    any   man 
say  ought  unto  you,  ye 
shall  say,  The  Lord  hath 
need     of    them;     and 
straightway  he  will  send 
them. 
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his  many  and  varied  subordinates  here  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
those  "  needs  "  will  reach  its  destination,  both  labour  under  grave 
doubts. 

Much  exception  has  been  taken  by  unfriendly  critics  to  this 
method  of  requisitioning  these  two  asses.  It  is  certainly  not  desir- 
able to  regard  it  as  a  precedent.  Still  we  are  not  able  to  see  any 
great  offence  in  the  borrowing  of  these  animals  for  a  short  time. 
No  doubt  when  finished  with  they  were  scrupulously  returned. 

We  cannot  get  to  like  our  author's  peculiar  formula  on  this 

4  All  this  was  done,      subject,  here  again  met  with.     "  All  this  was 
fined  whffwL  sp9ken      done,"  we  may  rest  assured,  for  some  very  much 
by  the  prophet,  saying,       more  important  purpose  than  to   fulfil  what 
Zechariah  had  spoken.     It  is  not,  perhaps,  for  mortals  to  seek  to 
find  out  the  reason  why  Jesus  first  determined  to  enter  Jerusalem 
in  this  manner,  and  why  he  subsequently  caused  Zechariah  to  fore- 
cast the  incident.     But  though  we  may  not  know  the  real  reason 
of  this  memorable  occurrence,  it  is  no  use  offering  the  making  good 
of  what  Zechariah  had  spoken  as  a  genuine  or  adequate  reason  of 
anything. 

In  this  particular  instance,  however,  there  is  much  ground  for 
suspecting  that  this  formula  of  our  author's  is  correct  in  its  strict 
and  literal  sense ;  and  that  what  immediately  follows  regarding 
the  two  asses  was  narrated  by  our  author  "  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,"  even  to  the  extent  of 
"  fulfilling "  a  literary  flourish  of  the  prophet's  very  commonly 
found  in  Hebrew  literature,  and  apparently  regarded  as  an 
embellishment. 

The  verse  here  quoted  by  our  author,  and  quoted  in  his  usual 

5  Tell  ye  the  daughter      %Tee  style,  is  from  the  prophet  Zechariah.     It 

ffi      ™*ld  aPPear  that  prophecy  ran  in  Zechariah's 
family,   for   he   himself    assures   us   that   his 
foal  of  an  ass.  grandfather  Iddo  was  also  a  prophet.     As  we 

do  not  possess  any  of  Iddo's  utterances,  we  learn  from  this  fact  that 
many  of  the  prophecies  of  Jewish  prophets  have,  unfortunately,  or, 
as  we  cannot  but  think,  fortunately  perished.  For  if  his  grand- 
father's style  bore  much  resemblance  to  Zechariah's  own,  we  can- 
not think  anyone  can  sincerely  regret  our  non-possession  of  the 
former's  productions.  We  candidly  state,  Reader,  that  in  the 
whole  work  of  Zechariah  we  can  only  find  one  solitary — to  us — 
intelligible  prediction.  It  is  the  one  where,  speaking  of  this  same 
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mount  of  Olives  just  named  by  our  author,  Zechariah  asserts,  "And 
the  mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in  the  midst  thereof  towards  the 
east  and  towards  the  west,  and  there  shall  be  a  very  great  valley ; 
and  half  of  the  mountain  shall  remove  toward  the  north,  and  half 
of  it  toward  the  south  "  ;  a  predicted  occurrence  which,  let  us  hope, 
may  continue  to  remain  unfulfilled. 

"  Thy  king  cometh  unto  thee."  The  many  kings  of  Jerusalem 
were,  on  the  whole,  of  such  a  kind  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see 
Jesus  added  to  the  list.  Our  author  began  his  Grospel  by  showing 
us  the  royal  lineage  of  Jesus ;  or  rather  of  Joseph,  for  our  inability 
to  discern  the  connexion  of  the  two  still  continues.  It  was 
then  at  Jerusalem,  as  it  has  so  often  been  elsewhere;  the  de facto 
royal  family  was  not  the  de  jure  one.  It  is,  however,  much 
pleasanter  to  take  Jesus'  kingship  of  Jerusalem  in  the  wider  sense 
in  which  he  is  king  of  all  other  kingdoms,  and  king  even  of  all  the 
republics. 

Having  found  and  brought  these  two  asses,  the  disciples,  we  are 

6  And  the  disciples      told,  "put  on  them  their  clothes."     Why  both 

went,  and  did  as  Jesus  J 

commanded  them,  animals  should  be  thus  accoutred  it  is  difficult 

7  And   brought   the 

ass,  and  the  colt,  and      to  see.     In  the  second  and  third  Grospels  we 

put     on     them     their  ,-,,,, 

clothes,  and  they  set  find  one  ass  only,  and  we  are  told  that  he  had 
never  been  mounted  before  Jesus  rode  him. 
Perhaps  Peter  or  some  other  disciple  rode  the  other. 

"  And  they  set  him  thereon."  Each  reader  must  picture  what 
is  here  meant  as  he  best  can.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  this  singular  "thereon,"  the  phrase  "  they  set  him  "  is  a 
very  curious  item.  Jesus  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  surely 
needed  no  help  to  mount  an  ass. 

Why  the  painters  represent  Jesus  as  sat  sideways  upon,  rather 
than  astride  this  animal,  we  do  not  know.  Even  supposing  Jesus 
to  have  been  clad  in  something  after  the  manner  usually  represented 
in  pictures,  we  fail  to  see  how  his  posture  is  at  all  improved  by  his 
being  placed  on  the  animal  at  right  angles.  The  notion  that  such 
was  the  current  method  of  riding  the  animal  in  question  is  a  very 
doubtful  one. 

The  bungling  and  highly  absurd  narrative  our  author  places 
before  us  in  this  passage  has  afforded  great  merriment  to 
scoffers,  and  has  received  some  mild  censure  even  in  orthodox 
quarters.  How  much  our  author's  zeal  exceeded  his  discretion  in 
this  matter  of  applying  prophecies  to  Jesus,  his  "  Nazarene " 
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blunder  early  showed  us.  And  anything  more  unskilful  and 
infelicitous — apart  from  their  grave  inaccuracy — than  many  of  his 
"selections"  from  the  prophets,  could  hardly  be  imagined. 

The  way  in  which  Matthew  here  makes  his  narrative  "  fulfil  "  a 
prophetical  figure  of  speech  even,  is  very  humbling ;  and  the 
willingness  thus  shown  to  bring  his  narrative  into  close  agreement 
with  an  Old  Testament  passage  is  not  very  reassuring  as  to  his 
accuracy  in  matters  where  that  object  was  not  concerned. 

Why  Jesus  should  make  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  upon  an  ass  is 
a  mystery,  though  there  must  obviously  have  been  some  important 
reason  for  an  act  determined  upon  and  predicted  ages  before  its 
occurrence.  Still  it  must  be  owned,  not  only  in  sacred  but  even  in 
secular  matters,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern  in  the  events 
predicted  and  the  events  not  predicted  by  the  Jewish  prophets, 
any  rational  scale  of  real  relative  importance. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  word  meek  in  this  passage  from 
Zechariah  may  be  regarded  as  a  partial  reason  for  this  peculiar 
mode  of  entering  Jerusalem  selected  by  Jesus.  As  far  as  it  goes 
this  view  is  quite  intelligible.  A  person  mounted  upon  an  ass  is  at 
all  times  a  spectacle  of  meekness,  patience,  and  apparent  absence 
of  ambition ;  and  a  person  of  importance  making  his  entry  into  a 
famous  city  in  this  manner — even  allowing  for  the  rather  better 
status  of  the  ass  in  Eastern  countries — certainly  thus  proclaims 
himself  a  despiser  of  pageantry  and  pomp  of  all  kinds. 

How  far  such  an  entry  into  a  city  may  be  regarded  as  respectful 
or  complimentary  to  the  citizens  thereof,  or  how  far  such  an  entry 
into  his  capital  by  a  king  would  be  likely  to  be  regarded  by  his 
subjects  in  an  agreeable  light,  need  not  be  discussed.  But  we 
cannot  help  thinking  it  would  have  been  pleasanter  in  every  way 
to  have  read  that  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  on  foot,  as  he  appa- 
rently entered  every  other  city  he  visited ;  or  better  still  that 
the  squadron  of  angels  which  had  hovered  around  him  when  a  babe 
in  these  same  suburbs  of  Jerusalem  many  years  ago,  and  delighted 
the  eyes  of  some  shepherds,  had  re-appeared  and  escorted  him  to 
the  temple.  But  vain  are  our  regrets  and  repinings  at  the  things 
omnipotence  both  suffers  and  leaves  undone. 

In  its  wider  sense  the  thought  of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
entering  Jerusalem  upon  an  ass  raises  a  curious  train  of  reflections. 
The  amazement  which  a  general  contemplation  of  the  religions  and 
religious  beliefs  of  mankind  gives  rise  to  has  often  been  expressed  ; 
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and  the  genuine  astonishment  which  religionists  who  accept  one 
series  of  marvels  feel  at  the  infatuation  of  those  who  accept  a  different 
series  may  be  met  with  on  all  sides,  and  is  both  sad  and  ludicrous. 

Christian  derision  of  other  faiths  is  so  familiar  to  us  that  we 
forget  how  absurd  and  offensive  Christian  dogmas  may  be  to 
believers  of  other  creeds.  There  is  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  to 
Jews  and  to  Mahometans  the  ideas  of  a  Trinity,  an  incarnate  Deity, 
and  a  crucified  Creator  are  positively  painful.  Christian  mission- 
aries tell  us  that  even  to  savages,  whose  religious  beliefs  are  suffi- 
ciently appalling  and  amazing,  the  idea  of  a  crucified  Creator  is  a 
severe  trial. 

In  the  first  and  second  centuries,  when  the  adherents  of  the 
ancient  heathen  faith  and  the  adherents  of  the  new  and  juvenile 
Christianity  were  exchanging  a  wordy  warfare,  ridiculing  each 
others'  miracles  and  asserting  their  own,  jeering  at  their  rivals' 
credulity  and  apologizing  for  their  own,  the  spectacle  was  in  many 
respects  very  amusing.  Whether  the  partizans  of  Jehovah  or  of 
Jupiter  had  the  heavier  task  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say;  but  the 
attack  upon  Homeric  fables  by  men  who  had  to  defend  Balaam's 
ass  and  Aaron's  rod,  and  vice  versa,  were  extremely  diverting. 
This  famous  ride  of  the  Creator  of  the  Milky  Way  upon  an  ass  into 
Jerusalem  seems  to  show  with  what  wise  and  far-seeing  purposes 
the  faith-capacity  of  our  race  has  been  made  so  elastic  as  it  is  — 
deplorable  as  that  same  fact  in  its  general  results  may  appear  to  be. 

"And  a  very  great  multitude."  The  real  dimensions  of  this 
and  other  Gospel  multitudes  are  a  matter  of 

8   And   a  very  great  .      ,  TTT,     .,  .        .,  .  ,, 

multitude  spread  their      pure  conjecture.     Whether  in  this   case    the 

garments  in  the  way;          ,  ,,  ,, 

others    cut    down      phrase  really  meant  a  small  concourse  or  a  vast 


throng,  or  something  intermediate,  every  reader 
must  form  his  own  estimate.  Of  whom  this 
multitude  was  composed  it  is  equally  impossible  to  say.  Many 
think  it  consisted  mainly  of  Galileans  coming  up  for  the  approach- 
ing Passover.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  —  whose  narrative  of  events  at 
this  period  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  one  given  here  —  this  mul- 
titude comes  to  meet  Jesus  from  and  out  of  Jerusalem  itself.  For 
according  to  that  Gospel  this  was  by  no  means  Jesus'  first  visit  to 
the  Jewish  capital  ;  this  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
daughter  of  Sion  had  seen  her  king. 

And  who  did  this  multitude  consider  Jesus  to  be  ;  in  what  light 
did   they   regard  him?     This  is  a  still  more   puzzling   question. 
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They  call  him  son  of  David,  and  Jesus  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  of 
Galilee ;  two  titles  that  throw  little  light  upon  the  view  of  Jesus 
they  really  entertained.  And  what  had  become  of  this  "very  great 
multitude"  so  friendly  to  Jesus  when  a  few  days  later  another 
"  multitude "  unhappily  succeeded  in  clamouring  for  his  blood  ? 
Many  of  the  "natural"  elements  of  these  Gospel  records  are 
to  our  thinking  more  astonishing  than  the  supernatural 
ones. 

The  spreading  of  garments  and  branches  of  trees  by  way  of 
carpet  was  an  ancient  Oriental  form  of  homage,  and  may  be  read  of 
as  having  been  paid  even  to  very  small  personages.  It  is  a  childish, 
but  still  a  sincere,  method  of  showing  deference. 

The  cries  and  salutations  of  these  multitudes  do  not  throw  much 
light  upon  what  they  thought  of  Jesus.  '  What 
did  they  mean  by  terming  Jesus  «« the  son  of 
Da^id  "  ?     We  can  hardly  think  these  mnlti- 
^des  ™pe  aware  of  the  genealogy  that  opens 
m  thl  highest  Hosanna      this  Gospel  and  shows  us  how  Jesus  was  "des- 
cended" from  the  Psalmist.   Nor  does  the  word 
Hosanna  help  us ;   it  was  a  term  freely  used  by  the  Jews  at  the 
impending  festival,  and  may  have  been  applied  to  Jesus  in  several 
different  senses.     Probably  most  of  these  people  hoped  that  Jesus 
might  be  about  to  "  redeem  Israel,"  or  attempt  the  task,  as  other 
notabilities  had  already  done  before  and  as  others  afterwards  did. 
A  person  entering  Jerusalem  in  this  manner  would  naturally 
cause  some  commotion  in  the  place ;  the  people 
comefnt  "erSal^all      of  the  city  therefore  inquire  "  Who  is  this  ?  " 
Syinf^TstS^'          "  And  the  multitude  said"  a  very  cautious 

said  Thls^s  Teethe  rePlv  "  This  is  Jesus»  the  Pr°Pnet  of  Nazareth 
prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Of  Galilee  "  ;  an  answer  that  could  give  offence 

to  no  one.  In  this  it  differed  widely  from  the 
title  with  which  this  multitude  had  saluted  Jesus  outside  the 
city,  "son  of  David";  a  title  which,  if  used  after  the  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  would  undoubtedly  have  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
Roman  authorities. 

Our  author's  very  unsatisfactory  style  is  here  markedly  illus- 
trated ;    for  who  could   gather  from  what  is 

12  f  And  Jesus  went 

into  the  temple  of  God,      here   eiven   whether  an  interval    elapsed  be- 

and  cast  out  all  them  3 

that  sold  and  bought      tween    this   verse   and   the   last,   or   whether 

in  the  temple,  and  over-        _  _     ,     n .  . .  .  .. 

threw  the  tables  of  the      Jesus  proceeded  direct  to  the  temple  and  per- 
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formed  tlie  act  here  recorded  ?  We  find  from 
the  next  Gospel  that  on  the  day  of  his  entry 
Jesus  went  to  the  temple,  "looked  round  about 
upon  all  things,"  and  at  even  returned  to  Bethany  with  the  twelve. 
Presumably  Jesus  left  Jerusalem  on  foot,  for  his  leaving  the  city  in 
the  way  he  entered  it  would  have  a  very  tame  appearance.  And  it 
seems  from  the  second  Gospel  that  it  was  on  the  following  day 
that  Jesus,  coming  from  Bethany  into  Jerusalem  again,  effected 
the  clearing  of  the  temple  here  described. 

The  absence  in  these  Gospels  of  clear  indications  of  the  time  and 
connection  of  occurrences  is  one  of  the  most  trying  features  anyone 
studying  them  has  to  contend  with.  The  order  in  which  events 
transpire,  the  connection  or  non-connection  of  occurrences,  may  be 
a  matter  of  great  moment.  The  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of 
an  incident  may  materially  affect  its  bearing  and  its  import.  The 
way  in  which  these  important  points  are  neglected  in  these  Gospels, 
and  still  more  the  curious  way  in  which  in  the  four  Gospels 
events  are  displaced  and  transposed,  are  very  harassing  to 
readers,  and  render  a  clear  conception  of  this  Gospel  history  quite 
impossible. 

In  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  makes  Jesus  visit  Jerusalem  at  the 
beginning  of  his  public  career,  we  have  a  description  of  either  this 
or  a  similar  exploit  which  Jesus  performed,  but  which  in  that 
Gospel  is  ascribed  to  that  earlier  visit  to  the  capital. 

The  irreconcileable  manner  in  which  what  seems  the  same  inci- 
dent is  often  given  in  the  different  Gospels — "for  parallel  passages," 
as  they  are  called  of  these  Gospels,  have  often  but  a  very  faint 
resemblance  to  the  Euclidean  meaning  of  the  word  parallel — early 
led  to  what  is  called  the  theory  of  duplicate  occurrence ;  the  hypo- 
thesis that  there  were,  for  example,  two  cleansings  of  the  temple, 
two  cases  of  women  pouring  ointment,  &c.  It  is  a  theory  which 
removes  in  some  cases  difficulties  not  otherwise  surmountable ;  but 
it  is  a  theory  not  much  liked,  and  one  that  feels  to  most  people  a 
particularly  dull  and  insipid  one. 

In  the  account  of  the  "  first "  cleansing  of  the  temple,  described  in 
the  fourth  Gospel,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  "  made  a  scourge  of  small 
cords,"  with  which  he  drove  the  traders  and  their  sheep  and  oxen 
out  of  the  temple,  and  poured  out  the  changers'  money  and  over- 
threw the  tables. 

We  can  make  no  attempt  to  picture  the  scene  thus  described,  or 

26 
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the  one  placed  before  us  in  the  present  verse  that  is  not  distinctly 
unpleasant.  Neither  Jesus  nor  anyone  else  could  possibly  look  to 
advantage  thus  engaged.  Anyone  driving  people  out  of  a  building 
with  cords,  and  overthrowing  tables  and  seats  could  not  possibly 
look  dignified. 

It  seems  a  great  pity  Jesus  did  not  make  use  of  some  super- 
natural power  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  for  the  use  of  such  ordinary 
mundane  methods  as  those  here  resorted  to  was  very  hum- 
bling —  would  have  humbled  even  an  ordinary  mortal.  But  the 
use  and  non-use  of  miracle  power  by  its  possessors  are  an 
enigma,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  The  only  approach  to  a 
discernible  principle  in  the  exercise  and  non-exercise  of  miracle 
power  by  all  its  many  reputed  possessors  is  that  the  willingness  to 
exercise  the  power  seems  to  have  decreased  as  the  worthiness  and 
appropriateness  of  the  occasion  increased.  Almost  immediately 
after  this  prosaic  clearing  of  the  temple,  miracle  power  was  used 
by  Jesus  to  destroy  a  fig  tree. 

The  "It  is  written,"  quoted  by  Jesus  in  this  verse,  is  made  up 
13  And  said  unto  °^  a  ^ne  ^roin  Isaiah  and  another  from  Jere- 


house  of  prayer;  but  ye      palling,  inference  seems  to  be  deducible  that 

nave  made  it  a  den  of        L 

thieves.  two  prophets  may  have  to  be  taken  in  con- 

junction in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  meaning. 

Temples,  Mosques,  Pagodas,  and  other  like  edifices  are,  with  the 
exception  of  Pyramids,  the  dreariest  wastes  of  human  exertion  in 
existence.  Still  the  artistic  merits  of  these  structures  often  render 
them  worthy  of  better  uses  than  those  to  which  the  temple  of 
Jehovah  was,  it  appears,  turned  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  doves,  sheep,  and  oxen  here 
alluded  to  were  absolutely  required  in  pursuance  of  that  animal 
slaughter  with  which  Jehovah  was  Mosaically  worshipped;  and 
that  even  money-changers  were  a  necessity  to  the  Jews  coming 
at  this  particular  time  from  all  parts  to  keep  the  Passover,  for 
Gentile  coins  were  not  admitted  into  the  divine  treasury.  We  cer- 
tainly fail  to  see  in  any  of  the  acts  here  named  any  justification 
for  the  term  "  den  of  thieves."  It  would  have  been  well  if  houses 
of  prayer  had  never  been  used  for  worse  doings  and  for  the  inciting 
and  fomenting  of  worse  thoughts  and  worse  passions  than  those 
arising  from  commercial  dealings.  The  bigotries,  cruelties,  hatreds, 
and  persecutions  that  have  been  instigated  and  fanned  in  the 
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religious  temples  of  the  world  simply  dwarf  the  sins  of  market- 
places. 

The  temple,  for  whose  purity  Jesus  here  showed  himself  so 
solicitous  and  zealous,  he  permitted  some  forty  years  afterwards 
to  be  polluted  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  And  some  cen- 
turies later  he  permitted  the  sacred  ground  once  covered  by  the 
temple,  with  its  holy  of  holies,  to  be  covered  with  a  Mahometan 
sanctuary. 

Miracles  recorded  in  a  general  manner  are  not  very  impressive 

14  And  the  blind  and      or  interesting;  still,  miracles  of   healing  are 
the  lame  came  to  him      at  all  times   agreeable   reading.      Even  in   a 

in  the  temple;  and  he  n 

healed  them.  medieval  chronicle,  where  they  are  undoubtedly 

somewhat  monotonous,  we  never  weary  of  them  as  we  do  of  the 
fantastic  miracles.  At  this  particular  time  there  would  be 
abundance  of  cases  of  the  blind  and  the  lame  for  Jesus  to  heal.  For  at 
the  time  of  the  Passover  it  was  the  custom  of  these  afflicted 
ones,  and  of  many  who  simulated  such  afflictions,  to  gather  at 
the  temple  and  solicit  the  alms  of  the  pious. 

We  greatly  wonder  where  all  these  whilom  blind  and  lame 
ones  whom  Jesus  had  restored  were  during  the  following  days. 
When  Jesus  was  arrested,  tried,  and  treated  in  the  way  hereinafter 
described,  we  look  in  vain  for  a  single  one  of  these  once  blind  and 
once  lame  ones.  Not  one  of  their  voices  appears  to  have  been 
raised  in  protest  or  in  attestation.  How  they  could  hold  their 
peace  is  incomprehensible.  Our  indignation  as  we  think  of  this 
almost  makes  us  regret  that  Jesus  healed  such  unworthy  beings. 
It  was,  however,  precisely  the  same  with  the  countless  multitudes 
Jesus  had  healed  up  in  Galilee.  None  of  the  subjects  of  Jesus' 
innumerable  miracles  appear  as  having  come  forward  in  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  to  aid  or  to  testify  to  the  new  faith. 

When  the  chief  priests  and  the  Scribes  came  to  the  temple  and 
saw  the  wonderful  works  of  Jesus,  how  he 

15  And  when  the  chief       .       ,    ,   .,       ,  ,.     ,         i   ,1      i  j  u  >•> 

priests  and  scribes  saw      healed  the  blind  and  the  lame,  we  read  "  they 

the    wonderful    things  ...      ,  -,  ,,      mi  JM  -T.L        f          i 

that  he  did,  and  the  were  sore  displeased."  The  credibility  of  such 
?ehmpieen  Sd"8  sa^mg!  a  statement  must  be  left  to  each  reader.  To  us 
DaTdT^ywer^orl  it  is  addressed  in  vain. 

displeased.  jj.  jg  nsliaiiy  supposed  that  in  all  its  essential 

features  human  nature  remains  the  same  from  age  to  age.  Whoever 
can  receive  this  assertion  of  our  author's  must  first  believe  that 
human  nature  has  undergone  a  fundamental  change  since  the  time 

26  * 
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here  spoken  of ;  for  that  any  human  beings  would  now  be  sore 
displeased  to  see  blind  eyes  opened  who  could  believe  ? 

And  yet  we  are  here  told  that  men,  sensible  and  civilized,  and  the 
most  educated  and  cultured  of  their  time,  and  also  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  the  true  religion  of  Jehovah,  could  behold  a  person 
cure  the  lame  and  blind  and  be  sore  displeased  at  the  sight.  If 
such  a  record  be  believable  at  all  it  simply  demonstrates  what 
religious  prepossessions  can  accomplish.  It  shows  us  that  religious 
beliefs  can  not  only  warp  and  distort,  but  can  actually  invert  the 
normal  processes  of  the  human  mind  and  the  human  heart.  The 
worst  enemies,  the  most  thorough-going  opponents,  of  all  religious 
beliefs,  could  not  wish  for  a  better  case  than  what  is  here  recorded 
as  having  taken  place  between  Jesus  and  his  Father's  chief  priests 
in  this  Jerusalem  temple. 

"And  the  children  crying  in  the  temple."  Unless  their  super- 
natural animation  be  assumed,  it  must  be  admitted  these  little  Jews 
were  a  great  deal  more  knowing  and  perceiving  than  their  fathers 
and  adult  Jews  generally.  The  generation  to  which  Jesus  came 
was,  as  we  know,  a  perverse. one ;  but  the  generation  which  followed 
it  was  no  better.  When  these  little  ones  were  grown  up  they 
resembled  their  fathers ;  indeed,  so  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned, 
every  generation  of  Jews  has  been  a  perverse  one. 

If  we  are  right  in  taking  boys  to  have  been  boys  in  those  days — 
for  the  proposition  that  men  were  men  seems  very  doubtful — their 
hosannahing  of  Jesus  as  he  made  his  singular  entry  into  Jerusalem 
for  the  approaching  festival,  needs  no  supernatural  accounting  for. 
On  hearing  these  boys  saluting  Jesus  as  "  the  son  of  David  "  that 
these  chief  priests  and  Scribes  should  be  "  sore  displeased"  is  quite 
intelligible.  Indeed  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  be  so,  unless 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  salutation  was  a  well-founded  one. 

These  chief  priests  and  Scribes  therefore  ask  Jesus  if  he  hears 

what  these  boys  are  saying.  And  in  one  respect 

him,  Hearesfthou^t     at  ™J  ™te  tne7  g°t  a  reply  that  to  a  reader  of 

saith  uSto  them  J|ea*      these  Gospels  is  as  refreshing  as  it  is  rare — the 

SfaVtheyemoeuteh  Abes*       simPle  but  PleaSant  Httle  W0rd  "  Yea'" 

M*  sucklings  thou  hast          Falling,  however,  into  his  constant  custom, 

perfected  praise. 

Jesus  proceeds  by  way  of  reply  to  ask  another 

question.  "Have  ye  never  read?"  he  asks  his  Father's  chief 
priests,  the  portion  of  a  Psalm  he  proceeds  to  quote  for  them. 
Whether  the  question  was  meant  to  be  satirical  and  irritating,  we 
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cannot  say ;  but  the  chief  priests  of  Jehovah  could  scarcely  help 
feeling  it  to  be  so. 

"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  has  perfected 
praise."  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  diversion  of  Old 
Testament  passages  from  the  obvious  meanings  shown  in  their 
contexts,  that  anything  in  this  line  no  longer  surprises  us.  Anyone 
who  will  now  read  the  Psalm  from  which  this  phrase  is  extracted 
may  well  wonder  how  even  such  great  theologians  as  the  chief 
priests  of  Jehovah,  were  ever  to  discover  the  occult  meaning  here 
fastened  upon  it  by  Jesus.  How  they  were  to  perceive  any  point  in 
the  matter  even  after  Jesus  suggested  it  to  them,  we  do  not 
know. 

"  And  he  left  them."  Though  these  words  are  attached  to  the 
next  verse,  they  really  belong  to  this.  This  incident  closes  very 
abruptly  and  not  satisfactorily  from  any  point  of  view.  Did  Jesus 
not  give  these  men  an  opportunity  of  answering  his  own  question  ? 
If  he  did,  who  can  help  wondering  what  it  was,  and  why  it  was  not 
recorded  ?  If  our  author  knew  it,  its  suppression  does  him  little 
credit.  Our  author's  candour  has  received  much  Christian  praise ; 
and  in  one  or  two  matters  very  justly.  But  a  more  thoroughly, 
and  in  many  points  unfairly,  ex  parte  narrator  we  cannot  possibly 
imagine. 

It  is  true  disputations  between  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  chief  priests  of  the  First  are  not  agreeable  subjects  to 
dwell  upon,  but  their  extreme  gravity  entitled  them  to  be  fully  and 
fairly  recorded.  How  little  grace  the  occupancy  of  the  highest 
religious  posts  necessarily  involves,  these  chief  priests  and  Scribes 
instructively  set  forth  to  us.  A  little  further  on  we  shall  find  that 
Jesus  declares  Moses'  seat  to  be  filled  by  serpents,  vipers,  and 
children  of  hell  even.  Whether  Jesus'  own  popes  and  cardinals, 
and  other  chief  priests  have  upon  the  whole  been  any  better  than 
these  successors  of  Moses  is  a  point  we  need  not  enter  into,  but  upon 
which  we  are  not  without  an  opinion. 

Jerusalem  at  this  particular  time  would  be  very  crowded;  besides, 
to  sustain  in  Jerusalem  the  character  of  king 
and  w«m*  oui?^fht£e  thereof  and  son  of  David,  in  which,  according 
heL^gSi1thehrSiy;  and  to  tllis  GosPel»  Jesus  had  entered  it,  would  be 
a  difficult  and  delicate  task.  We  cannot  there- 
fore wonder  that  Jesus  went  back  to  Bethany  and  "  lodged  there." 
Matthew  does  not  tell  us  where  he  and  his  eleven  co-disciples 
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lodged.  It  would  seem  from  one  of  the  following  verses  that  they 
accompanied  Jesus  to  and  from  Bethany  ;  and  most  likely  they 
lodged  there  also. 

It  is  singular,  seeing  that  he  was  so  near  the  place,  that  we  do 
not  read  of  Jesus  visiting  his  birthplace,  Bethlehem.  Still  the 
associations  and  remembrances  of  that  town  and  its  coasts  would 
certainly  not  be  pleasant  ones.  The  parents  of  many  of  the  little 
massacred  Bethlehemites  would  be  still  living,  and  to  them  a  second 
visit  from  Jesus  could  not  be  very  agreeable,  presuming  them  to  be 
aware  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  the  terrible  tragedy  that  had 
desolated  their  homes  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  presuming  they  knew 
of  the  extremely  unheroic  flight  by  which  he  had  himself  escaped 
the  fate  of  their  own  little  ones.  With  Jesus  himself,  too,  the 
somewhat  ghastly  absence  in  Bethlehem  of  men  of  his  own  age 
and  other  reminders  would  certainly  stir  up  painful  memories. 

"We  now  come  to  the  last  of  Jesus'  miracles.     And  a  very  small 

one  it  is.     It  is  not  only  the  smallest  of  Jesus' 

18  Now  in  the  morn-  .  1,1  •      ••      i  .     .  i  .   * 
ing  as  he  returned  into      own  miracles,  but  also,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
the  city,  he  hungered.           ,                           '                   i_      <•         j    •  *    ,-t 

the  very  smallest  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 

many  voluminous  records  of  the  miraculous.  The  moral  or  lesson 
to  be  derived  from  this  little  miracle  is  quite  in  keeping;  it  is  very 
small  both  in  size  and  in  worth. 

It  appears  that  on  leaving  Bethany  with  his  disciples  in  the 
morning,  Jesus  "as  he  returned  into  the  city  "  hungered.  The 
immediate  reason  of  this  hunger  and  its  purpose  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  we  know  they  must  have  been  perfectly  voluntary.  The  con- 
summate ease  with  which  Jesus  could  extemporize  bread  and  meat 
and  also  wine  shows  us  that  privations  of  such  a  kind  as  the 
absence  of  these  articles  implies  can  never  have  been  with  Jesus 
involuntary  and  enforced. 

In  the  account  of  this  incident  given  in  the  next  Gospel  we  read 
that  this  fig  tree  was  "afar  off,"  and  that  Jesus, 

19  And  when  he  saw  ,  •    •         -i  •  ,  •  .  ,,  .  » 
a  fig  tree  in  the  way,       noticing  leaves  upon   it,  went   to  It   to   SCO  M  II 

nothing6  IhlVeonfTuI      haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon."     In 


"So  fruit      tnis  ne  was  disappointed,  finding  nothing  but 
leaves.     How   he  could  reasonably  have   ex- 
wUheredtawayfig    iree      Pe°ted  anything  else  is  not  intelligible,  for  we 
are  expressly  told  "for  the  time  of  figs  was 
not  yet."     No  doubt  it  was  annoying  to  be  thus  taken  out  of  his 
way  for  nothing.  The  use  and  non-use  by  Jesus  of  his  omniscience, 
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like  the  use  and  non-use  of  his  miracle  power,  constantly  offer  us  a 
problem  whose  solution  is  best  left  unattempted. 

Addressing  this  fig  tree  Jesus  said,  "  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee 
henceforward  for  ever."  This  command  the  fig  tree  at  once  obeyed 
and  withered  away. 

Trees  and  vegetables  have  never  been  thought  to  be  open  to 
praise  or  to  blame.  Being  the  unconscious  and  inevitable  products 
of  their  soil  and  other  surroundings  which  their  want  of  locomo- 
tion forbids  their  changing,  the  members  of  the  vegetable  world 
seem  clearly  exempt  from  moral  responsibility.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  view  of  Jesus,  this  fig  tree  had  failed  in  its  duty ; 
and  as  a  warning  to  all  other  fruit  trees  that  they  ought  to  have 
fruit  even  out  of  season,  Jesus  punished  this  celebrated  plant  with 
capital  punishment.  We  think  gardeners  act  wisely  in  leaving 
this  divine  example  humanly  unimitated ;  jusfc  as  Christians 
generally  act  wisely  in  leaving  so  many  other  of  Jesus'  examples 
and  injunctions  in  abeyance  also. 

The  only  moral  or  lesson  we  can  derive  from  this  cursing  of  the 
fig  tree  is  that  Jesus  was  not  always  in  a  good  humour ;  and  that 
when  not  in  a  good  humour  he  was,  like  humbler  folks,  unreasonable. 
How  faithfully  and  closely,  though  microscopically,  we  are  made  in 
the  divine  image,  all  the  holy  Scriptures  of  mankind  truly  show 
us.  The  impious  but  celebrated  rival  theory  that  all  the  gods  are 
made  most  faithfully  though  on  a  magnified  scale  in  man's  own 
image  need  not  here  be  discussed. 

One  thing  is  clear  in  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  whatever  else  may 
be  obscure.  Jesus  was  a  person  of  many  moods,  easily  and  quickly 
changing  from  one  to  the  another.  He  gave  Peter  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  termed  him  Satan  in  the  same  breath.  And  as  we 
repeatedly  see  in  these  Gospels,  he  passes  from  the  creamiest  of 
impracticable  philanthropy  to  the  cruelest  and  fiercest  of  threats. 
Whatever  other  merits  Jesus  may  have  possessed,  even  a  trace  of  a 
judicial  spirit  will  be  sought  in  vain ;  he  lavishes  the  most  excessive 
and  unqualified  praises  and  censures  upon  things  only  very  parti- 
ally deserving  of  either. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  "parallel  "  passage  of  the  next 
Grospel  with  this  verse.     How  marvels  tend  to 

20  And  when  the  dis-  .  «        ., ,          .  „  , 

cipiessawtf,  they  mar-      vary  and  to  grow  is  a  tamibar  piece  of  know- 

velled,     saying,     How       1    -, 
soon    is    the    fig    tree       ledge. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  we  have  here 
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reached  the  last  of  Jesus'  miracles.  It  is  indeed  curious,  and  most 
significant,  to  reflect  that  in  all  the  remaining  chapters  of  this 
narrative,  which  include  and  involve  the  most  critical,  most  public, 
and  far  the  most  important  portion  of  the  Gospel  record,  not  a 
single  miraculous  act  on  the  part  of  Jesus  is  to  be  found.  In  the 
third  Gospel  a  further  small  miracle  of  Jesus — the  healing  of 
Malchus'  ear  which  had  been  cut  off  by  Peter — is  recorded. 

In  answer  to  the  marvelling  of  the  disciples,  Jesus  proceeds  to 
21  Jesus  answered  and      lay    down    a   wide  proposition   indeed.      We 
f  sVnuohy™u,Viefrie      must>  however,  first  say  that  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  perceive  why  these  disciples  should  marvel 

at   what    thev    had    3Ust    Seen'      T°    men   wh° 
ye  shall  say  unto  this      were  themselves   accustomed  to   healing  the 

mountain,  Joe  tnou  re- 

moved,  and  be  them  cast      sicv  casting  out  devils,  and  raising  the  dead 

into  the  sea ;  it  shall  be 

done.  we  are  unable  to  understand  how  the  blighting 

of  a  tree  should  cause  any  astonishment  whatever. 

In  answer  to  the  disciples'  exclamation  of  surprise  at  the  promp- 
titude with  which  the  fig  tree  had  pined  away,  Jesus  assures  them 
that  if  only  they  "  have  faith  and  doubt  not,"  they  should  them- 
selves be  able  not  only  to  blight  trees,  but  also  to  remove  mountains, 
and  accomplish  everything  else.  This  is  a  curious  and  naive 
assurance  to  •  a  number  of  practical  and  experienced  miracle- 
workers. 

We  have  already  met  with  similar  assurances  on  the  part  of 
Jesus.  How  faith  equal  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  would  command 
mountains  to  move  away ;  how,  indeed,  to  that  small  grain  of  faith, 
even,  "nothing  shall  be  impossible";  in  short,  how  faith  equals 
omnipotence,  we  have  already  seen. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  extremely  mercurial  and  fluctuating 
a  thing  a  religious  faith  seems  to  be.  Pious  souls  of  all  types  of 
belief  have  left  on  record  how  extremely  oscillating  their  states  of 
faith  have  been,  ranging  from  gloomy  misgivings  up  to  ecstatic 
assurance ;  the  two  extremes  usually  following  each  other  in  quick 
succession,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

That  this  was  the  case  with  these  disciples  is  very  evident.  A 
few  days  after  this  very  talk  with  their  Master  about  this  fig  tree 
they  all  abandoned  him  and  fled ;  their  faith  having  clearly  taken 
temporary  flight,  at  any  rate.  Their  miracle-power  also  fluctuated ; 
concomitantly  with  their  faith,  it  is  to  be  supposed.  We  may 
remember  how  the  whole  twelve  failed  through  unbelief,  on  one 
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occasion,  to  eject  a  dumb  devil  even.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  Peter,  his  faith,  and  consequently  his  miracle-power,  arose 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  to  the  enabling  point  of  blighting,  not  fig  trees, 
but  human  beings.  A  very  curious  phrase  occurs  in  the  next 
Gospel,  which  tells  us  that  even  as  regards  Jesus  himself  "  he 
could  there  do  no  mighty  work  " ;  and  the  explanation  there  added, 
that  that  disquieting  fact  arose  not  from  want  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  himself,  but  from  the  want  of  it  in  those  around  him,  seems 
a  very  partial  and  unsatisfactory  one  only. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  promising  fulfilment  of  all  believing  requests 
22  And  all  things  Jesus  committed  himself  to  impossibilities. 
£%£*!&£&,'£  F°r.  undeterred  by  his  declaration  that  to 
shall  receive.  himself  all  things  are  possible,  we  do  not 

hesitate  to  say  that  neither  Jesus,  Jehovah,  nor  anyone  else,  can 
grant  the  prayers  of  believers  if,  as  is  constantly  the  case,  those 
prayers  involve  absolute  contradictions. 

The  spectacle  the  world  has  so  often  beheld  of  two  armies 
arrayed  for  battle,  each  praying  the  Lord  of  hosts  for  victory,  well 
illustrates  the  point;  for  to  give  to  both  a  decisive  victory  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  heaven  itself — though  not. more  so  than  any 
other  inherent  contradiction.  How  often  even  in  his  own  house- 
hold of  faith  have  prayers  gone  up  to  Jesus  from  its  two  great 
sections  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  reclamation 
thereto  of  Protestants  respectively ;  either  of  which  might  be, 
both  of  which  cannot  be,  and  neither  of  which  is  granted  ! 

Experience  shows  us  that  from  some  cause  or  other  the  promises 
set  forth  in  these  two  verses  are  now  entirely  inoperative.  Either 
the  promises  fail,  or  the  condition  precedent — belief  without  doubt 
— is  nowhere  to  be  found.  For  where  is  the  Christian  who  can 
shift  a  barrowfull  of  sand,  let  alone  a  mountain,  except  by  ordinary 
means  ?  Or  where  shall  we  find  a  single  one  of  those  signs  which 
follow  them  that  believe,  a  list  of  which  brings  the  next  Gospel  to 
an  end  ? 

Let  no  rash  sceptic,  however,  scout  the  potency  of  prayer  in  its 
subjective  aspect.  The  world  has  had  many  a  sharp  experience 
of  what  the  month  of  prayer  has  wrought  in  Islam ;  and  how  often 
prayer  has  whetted  the  Christian  sword  we  know  but  too  well. 
The  outbursts  of  fanaticism  in  Christendom  and  elsewhere,  with 
their  frightful  results,  have  invariably  been  preceded  and  fomented 
by  distinctly  traceable  intensifications  of  prayer  and  devotion. 
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Another  encounter  between  Jesus  and  the  chief  priests  is  now 
231  And  when  he  was      recorded.     Jesus  appears  to  have  gone  up  from 
Bethany  to  Jerusalem  daily ;  obviously  spend- 
™%  m°st   of   the   time   there   in  the   temple. 
By8  ^wha't1*'  aufhority*      Wnat  was  tDe  nature  of  Jesus'  teaching  in  the 
doestthou  these  things?      temple— whether  it  was  like  his  teaching  and 

and  who  gave  thee  this  * 

authority  ?  preaching  in  Galilee,  where  his  Christship  was 

kept  secret,  or  it  was  now  in  these  few  final  days  complete 
Christianity — it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain. 

In  asking  Jesus  for  his  authority  and  "Who  gave  thee  this 
authority  ?  "  these  chief  priests  and  elders  were  perfectly  justified. 
It  was  on  their  part  a  proper,  natural,  and  straightforward  inquiry ; 
one  which  had  they  not  put  to  Jesus  they  would  have  neglected 
their  plain  duty.  It  was  an  inquiry  which  the  priests'  and  officials 
of  any  other  temple,  cathedral,  or  mosque,  would,  and  justly  so, 
not  fail  to  now  put  to  any  volunteer  teacher  making  his  appear- 
ance therein.  For  Jesus  had  no  known  or  recognized  status ; 
indeed  it  is  very  doubtful  if  these  chief  priests  and  elders  had  ever 
heard  his  name  before  this  appearance  of  his  in  their  temple. 
What  a  pity  those  bashful  angels  who  escorted  Jesus  on  mountain 
tops  and  other  quiet  places  did  not  accompany  him  in  these  visits 
to  the  temple !  How  gloriously  they  would  have  explained  and 
confirmed  everything ! 

Whatever  else  these  chief  priests  and  elders  may  have  been, 
they  were  certainly  the  lawful  custodians  and  lawful  authorities  of 
this  temple ;  and  to  ask  an  innovator  for  his  authority  and  warrant 
was  their  bounden  duty.  To  notice  how  many  of  the  older 
Christian  theologians,  who  were  often  the  most  servile  defenders 
of  the  lawful  authorities  of  their  own  day,  animadvert  upon  these 
lawful  authorities  of  Jesus'  time  is  very  instructive. 

Reader,  we  cannot  express  how  intensely  we  have  grown  to 
24  And  Jesus  an-  dislike  this  habitual  custom  of  Jesus  to  reply  to 
theem,diaSidsoSwmUask  an  inquiry,— even  the  simplest  and  plainest— 
n  likewise  with  a  counter-question  of  his  own.  Once  and 
dboy  thSe  aSain  sucH  a  course  ma7  be  appropriate  ;  but 
thin&8-  as  a  general  practice  anything  more  thoroughly 

unsatisfactory  in  all  its  bearings  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
Silence  is  better  than  converse  if  we  cannot  give  and  get  plain 
replies  to  plain  questions. 

Even  if  there  were  much   more  in  this  retort  of  Jesus  to  his 
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25  The  baptism  of      Father's  priests  than  there  really  is,  where  is 
the   dignitv'  wliere   the    can(lour,    where   the 


And  they  reasoned  with      straightforwardness  of  such  a  reioinder  to  a 

themselves,   sayinjr,    If 

we   shall    say,    From      question  so  serious  and  so  solemn  ? 

heaven  ;    he    will    say  ._„         ,  .    „        .  -i     -,  -,         , 

unto  us,  Why  did  ye          The  chief  priests  and  elders  had  asked  Jesus 

not  then  believe  him?  ,.          .,  .       .. 

a  question  it  was  in  his  power  not  only  to 
answer,  but  to  answer  with  irresistible  demonstration  if  he  wished. 
Jesus  asked  them  a  disputable  question,  to  which  neither  they  nor 
any  other  men  could  give  more  than  a  very  conjectural  answer. 

"  The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it  ?  from  heaven  or  of  men?  " 
is  a  problem  that  raised  either  of  John  or  of  any  other  prophet  that 
ever  made  his  appearance  on  our  planet,  receives  and  has  ever 
received  a  babel  of  answers.,  Who  can  ever  forget  the  memorable 
"Art  thou  he?  "  which  John  asked  concerning  Jesus  himself  ?  The 
asking  of  that  question  is  the  very  last  thing  recorded  of  this  same 
John. 

Before   they  gave  any  answer  to  Jesus'  question,  these   chief 

26  But  if  we  shall  say,      pr  iests  and  elders  reasoned  amongst  themselves, 
SfopTeTforIl!hfoeidrjothS      and    our    author    purports   to   give   us    their 
as  a  prophet.  reasoning  ;    a  profession  which  may  be  taken 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

These  chief  priests  and  elders  did  not  believe  in  John  ;  for  half- 
a-dozen  verses  further  on  Jesus  expressly  tells  us  so.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  profess  that  his  baptism  was  from  heaven.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  memory  of  John,  who  had  now  probably  been  dead  a 
couple  of  years,  was  held  in  honour  by  the  people.  Hence,  if  they 
declared  John's  baptism  to  have  been  of  men,  "we  fear  the  people," 
these  chief  priests  and  elders  said  to  each  other  ;  so  at  least  our 
author  alleges.  He  also  declares  that  they  said  to  each  other,  "all 
hold  John  as  a  prophet."  The  inaccuracy  of  this  absurd  statement 
is  shown  by  what  Jesus  himself  said  some  time  back  when  speaking 
of  the  perverse  generation  which  would  respond  neither  to  John's 
methods  nor  to  his  own,  he  declared  that  "  they  say  "  of  John  "  He 
hath  a  devil."  The  prophet  whom  all  men  hold  as  a  prophet  has 
yet  to  be  born.  And  if  "  all  men  "  held  John  a  prophet,  how  came 
they  to  pay  such  little  regard  to  his  declaration  that  he  was  himself 
a  mere  satellite  to  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  ? 

As  a  result  of   their  deliberations  these  chief  priests  reply  to 

27  And  they  answered      Jesus,  "  We  cannot  tell  "  ;  an  answer  that  really 
notusteu;d  And  b?  S     did  them  no  discredit  whatever.     At  the  same 
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time  this  declaration  of  the  cllief  P^ests  of  the 
I  do  these  things.  living  God  that  they  were  unable  to  say 

whether  a  given  prophet  was  from  heaven  or  of  men,  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  one  of  the  most  excruciatingly 
diverting  things  anywhere  to  be  found. 

This  answer  was  at  any  rate  a  very  candid  one  ;  shows,  indeed,  a 
great  deal  more  candour  than  astuteness.  For  these  priests  were 
under  no  obligation  to  give  an  answer  to  Jesus'  question  at  all  » 
they  might  easily,  and  very  properly,  have  declared  such  a  question 
irrelevant,  or,  if  so  disposed,  have  themselves  propounded  any 
quantity  of  counter-dilemmas. 

The  result  of  this  cross-questioning  was  that  the  origin  of  Jesus' 
authority  and  the  source  of  John's  baptism  were  left  where  they 
were. 

But  though  Jesus  did  not  give  any  answer  to  the  very  proper  ques- 

28  ir  But  what  think      ^on  Put  *°  ^m  ^7  ^ese  chiei  priests  and  elders, 
ye?  A  certain  man  had      he  proceeded  to  give  them  some  parables.    That 
two  sons  ;  and  he  came 

to  the  first,  and  said,      thev  did  not  consider  these  a  satisfactory  sub- 

Son,  go  work  to-day  in  J 

my  vineyard.  stitute  is  very  clear,  and  in  that  view  we  most 

29  He  answered  and 

said,  I  will  not:  but     heartily  concur. 

afterward  he  repented,  _  -      .    T  ,       .,  ,      .      ,  . 

and  went.  And  first  Jesus  asks  these  great  ecclesiastics 

30  And  he  came  to  .  .  .,,,         ,  .  ,     ,-«     .   ,  . 

the  second,  and  said      a  very  tiny  riddle  which  Christian  commenta- 


d1!  JS;     tors  dignify  with  the  title  of  parable  of  the  two 
sons.     A  man  had   two  sons  whom  he  com- 
manded to  go  and  work  in  his  vineyard.     The  first  said  he  would 
not,  but  afterwards  went.     The  second  said  he  would  go,  but  did 
not.     Which  of  the  two  did  his  father's  will  ? 

A  few  chapters  back  we  were  considering  a  very  singular  pro- 
position laid  down  by  Jesus,  "  For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned."  Here  the 
sentiment  Deeds  not  Words,  is  laid  down;  it  can  scarcely  be 
said,  enforced. 

These  chief  priests  and  elders  very  good  humouredly  consented 

si  Whether  of  them      *°  so^ve  ^e  smaU  riddle  propounded  to  them. 

Srf  Vheytay0^     Whereupon,  Reader,  we  are  truly  grieved  to 

him,  The  first.    Jesus      find  that  Jesus  addressed  them  in  terms  the 

saith  unto  them,  Verily 

I  say  unto  you,  That     most  personal,  most  bitter,  and  most  offensive 

the  publicans  and  the 

harlots  go  into  the  king-     that  can  be  imagined. 

dom  of  God  before  you.  o     <•  -i  •  j  i  -L  •  j?        •     j 

So  far  as  we  can  discern  these  chief  priests 
and  elders  had  hitherto  treated  Jesus  with  courtesy.    They  did  not 
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believe  in  him,  it  is  true,  but  that  was  no  uncommon  sin.  How 
very  few  of  those  who  had  the  honour  of  seeing  Jesus  believed  in 
him  is  very  evident;  non-believers  including  as  we  know  those 
brethren  and  sisters  of  his  own,  and  those  citizens  of  Nazareth  who 
had  known  him  so  long  and  so  well.  The  terrible  destiny  awaiting 
for  their  unbelief  those  cities  of  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Caper- 
naum, which  had  enjoyed  Jesus'  presence  so  much,  which  had  seen 
most  of  his  mighty  works,  and  which  had,  indeed,  practically 
monopolized  his  public  life,  shows  how  little  unusual  there  was  in 
the  non-belief  of  these  priests  and  elders  in  Jesus. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  discern  in  anything  these  chief  priests 
had  hitherto  said  or  done  any  ground  or  any  justification  for  the  very 
bitter  terms  in  which  Jesus  now  addressed  them.  "  Publicans  and 
harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  Grod  before  you."  What  would  the 
priests  of  any  other  temple  or  church  thus  addressed  in  their  own 
edifice  say  and  do  now  ?  Neither  these  chief  priests  nor  Jesus 
himself  were,  or  professed  to  be,  friends  of  religious  liberty  or 
toleration;  but  even  if  they  had  been,  to  go  and  deride  the  ad- 
herents and  authorities  of  another  creed  in  their  own  building  is 
not,  and  never  was,  any  part  of  true  religious  liberty.  For  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  these  chief  priests  were  not  the  aggressors. 
Jesus  had  come  to  them ;  it  was  not  they  who  had  gone  to 
him. 

Nor  are  attacks  upon  religious  bodies  made  in  such  a  strain  as 
this  at  all  to  be  admired,  even  at  times  and  in  places  where  such 
attacks  are  perfectly  justifiable.  A  comparison  between  religious 
leaders  and  harlots  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  for  the  estimate  to  be  in  many  cases  a  very  true  one, 
is  a  method  of  attack  that  never  did,  and  never  deserved  to,  lead 
to  any  good  result.  And  what,  Reader,  are  we  to  think,  if  this 
estimate  of  Jesus  be  a  just  one,  of  the  Jehovah  who  thus  knowingly 
allowed  men  who  were  human  dregs  to  become  his  own  chief  priests 
and  representatives  on  earth  ? 

As  we  think  of  these  worthies  addressed  by  Jesus  in  the  way 
here  given  in  their  own  temple  we  wonder  they  did  not  begin 
rendiog  their  clothes.  We  read  that  at  the  conclusion  of  this  inter- 
view, they  "  sought  to  lay  hands  on  "  Jesus ;  and  we  should  very 
much  like  to  have  known  what  they  said  to  him,  which  our  author, 
however,  does  not  give  us.  A  few  days  later  these  chief  priests, 
however,  took  their  revenge  in  the  manner  then,  and  alas !  long 
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afterwards,  used  for  bringing  religious  controversy  to  an  end.  They 
put  Jesus  to  death,  with,  however,  his  own  full  consent ;  a  course, 
indeed,  that  not  only  fell  in  with  the  Christian  *'  scheme,"  but 
which,  as  we  know,  was  absolutely  necessary  thereto.  How  many 
religious  disputes  Christian  tribunals,  notably  the  Inquisition,  after- 
wards settled,  or  tried  to  settle,  in  a  like  way,  is  known  only  too  well. 

"  The  publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before 
you  "  is  a  statement  whose  real  meaning  it  is  not  possible  to  feel 
very  certain  about.  It  may  mean  that  all  the  three  parties  named 
enter  that  kingdom  at  last ;  or  may  mean  that  none  of  the  three 
do  so.  All  we  can  feel  sure  of  is  that  publicans  and  harlots  were 
more  likely  to  be  successful  than  chief  priests  and  elders. 

Our  author,  who  was  once  a  publican,  undoubtedly  entered  the 
kingdom ;  and  with  regard  to  harlots,  a  lady  usually  supposed  to 
have  been  a  member  of  that  mournful  profession — though  so  far 
as  we  can  see  on  very  doubtful  grounds — and  whose  name  of 
Magdalen  has  been  bestowed  on  so  many  modern  institutions  con- 
nected with  the  melancholy  subject,  became  a  notable  figure  in 
early  Christian  history;  having  the  very  conspicuous  honour  of 
being  the  very  first  person  to  whom  Jesus  re-appeared  after  his 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  no  Jewish  priest  of  that  time,  so  far  as 
is  known,  ever  became  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  John   came  to   you  in   the  way  of  righteousness."     What  a 

32  Por  John  came      guarded   statement    this   seems.     One   would 

SghtSn?ssthaMyye      ^ave  Bought  these   chief  priests   and   elders 

believed  him 'not:  but      were  about  to  be  reminded,  and  upbraided  for 

the  publicans  and  the  *• 

harlots  believed  him:      not  remembering,  how  John  had  declared  him- 

and  ye,  when   ye   had  " 

seen  it,  repented  not      self  to  be  a  mere  harbinger  to  the  one  who  was 

afterward,  that  ye  might  mi 

believe  him.  now  speaking  to  them.     Inere  can,  however, 

be  no  doubt  that  these  priests  and  elders  were  as  completely 
ignorant  of  John's  declaration  upon  that  subject  as  they  were  of 
the  memorable  interview  between  Jesus  and  a  certain  great  Potentate 
which  immediately  followed  John's  announcement. 

The  great  Jewish  historian  who  wrote  his  work  about  the  same 
time  Matthew  wrote  this  gives  us  a  slight  sketch  of  the  Baptist, 
which  does  not  very  well  agree,  especially  as  to  the  cause  of  John's 
death,  with  what  we  find  in  these  Gospels.  In  that  work  we  are 
told  that  John  was  widely  esteemed  as  a  righteous  man  and 
religious  reformer,  a  view  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  men 
then  and  now  quite  concurring  with  but  we  find  no  mention  what- 
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ever  of  John's  having  declared  himself  a  subordinate  of  any  other 
teacher. 

"  Ye  believed  him  not."  The  way  in  which  existing  ecclesiastical 
authorities  are  troubled  and  bewildered  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
religious  teacher  and  reformer  has  received  abundant  illustrations 
in  Christian  annals.  The  early  church  was  fearfully  harassed  by 
ambiguous  teachers.  And  when  in  later  times  those  reformers 
appeared  who  were  destined  to  sever  the  household  of  faith  in 
twain,  by  one-half  of  which  they  are  now  revered  and  by  the  other 
half  detested — the  reception  they  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
Christian  "  authorities  "  of  the  time  was  a  very  painful  one  in  more 
senses  than  one.  The  reception  met  with  by  those  later  and  minor 
reformers,  who  established  the  numerous  lesser  varieties  of  Chris- 
tianity now  in  vogue,  was  also  a  very  frigid  one ;  as  hostile  indeed 
as  the  milder  spirit  of  the  times  permitted.  Even  in  our  own  day  we 
have  witnessed  the  appearance  of  a  new  organization,  which  gives 
itself  a  military  name  and  garb  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually 
serving  the  prince  of  peace.  And  the  way  in  which  that  new 
organization,  in  spite  of  the  many  recruits  it  brings  to  Jesus,  is 
looked  askance  upon  by  staid  Christians  and  Christian  authorities 
may  serve  to  remind  us  how  these  chief  priests  must  have  regarded 
John. 

"  But  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  believed  him."  In  what 
sense — literal  or  figurative — this  ought  to  be  taken  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  John  had  certainly  baptized  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea^some 
three  years  ago,  but  to  how  little  purpose  the  remainder  of  this 
Gospel  shows  us.  That  John  impressed  and  reformed  many 
members  of  the  two  classes  here  named  may  well  be  hoped  and 
believed,  for  John  might  have  said  as  Jesus  did,  "  I  am  not  come 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance."  And  surely  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  of  Israel  might  well  be  supposed  to  be 
amongst  the  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  "  need  no  repent- 
ance "  ;  amongst  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep  that  went  not  astray; 
amongst  the  whole  who  needed  not  a  physician.  How  it  was  all 
those  who  had  believed  John  and  been  baptized  by  him  did  not 
accept  Jesus — whose  humble  precursor  John  had,  according  to 
these  Gospels,  declared  himself  to  be — is  a  problem  any  approach 
to  a  solution  of  which  we  have  never  met  with.  Perhaps,  Header, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remember  that  the  least  member  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater  than  John. 
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The  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  not  intelligible  to  us  ;  we  cannot 
make  out  what  these  men  "  had  seen,"  nor  what  is  meant  by  belief 
following  repentance. 

Jesus  now  invited  or  commanded  these  chief  priests  and  elders 

to  "  hear  another  parable."     Bearing  in  mind 

33  IT   Hear   another       .-  .          ,  .  ,     _  ,      _    .  ,  . 
parable:  There  was  a     the  terms  in  which  Jesus  had  just  addressed 

certain       householder,        .,  .,     .  ,.  ,  ., 

which  planted  a  vine-     these  men,  their  consenting  to  hear  another 
round  about,  andgdigged     parable  displayed  no  little  forbearance. 
LntTa  towIr.^nd'ieTit          Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  moral  of  this 
and  wenth"ntonlmS     and  of  many  of  the  other  parables  of  Jesus,  the 
country  !  elements  and  details  of  many  of  these  parables 

can  make  little  claim  to  likelihood  or  naturalness  ;  often  indeed 
set  all  rational  probability  at  total  defiance.  Some  of  Jesus' 
parables  —  especially  those  peculiar  to  the  third  Gospel  —  are  felici- 
tous and  true  to  life  and  Nature.  On  the  other  hand,  some  are  in 
many  of  their  features  so  entirely  improbable  and  non-natural,  that 
they  are  practically  unsupposable  even.  Of  this  latter  kind  is  the 
parable  now  before  us. 

A  householder  planted  a  vineyard,  hedged  it  round,  dug  a  wine- 
press, and  built  a  tower.  He  then  let  this  vineyard  to  husbandmen 
and  went  away  into  a  far  country. 

So  far  so  good.    When  vintage  time  came  round  the  householder 
sent  his  servants  to  these  husbandmen  to  receive 

34  And  when  the  time       j-i       /»     ••         <»   i  •  j       TT 

of  the  fruit  drew  near,     the  fruits  of  his  vineyard.     Here  a  very  im- 


portant  element  of  uncertainty  creeps  into  the 
fr3ta1SS,t  receive  th°  parable.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  some  bargain 

or  agreement  was  made  with  these  husbandmen. 
If  the  owner  wanted  all  the  fruits  or  more  than  his  just  share, 
these  husbandmen  acted  quite  right  in  demurring  to  the  claim.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  householder  only  demanded  what  was 
justly  due  to  him,  then  it  is  clear  these  husbandmen  had  determined 
to  turn  rogues. 

However  this  may  have  been,  these  husbandmen  proceeded  to 

violence.     They  ill-used  and  even  killed  one, 

35  And  the  husband-       ...  ,,     .    , 

men  took  his  servants,     if  not  all  of  these  servants  of  the  householder. 

and  beat  one,  and  killed       m,         „,       .  ,  .  ...    n          .,  , 

another,  and  stoned  an-      Iney  "  beat  one,  and  killed  another,  and  stoned 
another."  Whether  any  purpose,  beyond  giving 
a  little  picturesqueness  to  the  parable,  lurks  in  these  details,  we 
cannot  say. 

Undaunted  by  the   fate   which  had   befallen    these  servants, 
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otJ?erA?erVanths0  mcfre  the  householder,  we  read,  sent  some  other 
Sunto?hemitowS:  ser™nts  on  the  same  ^rand.  "More  than 
the  first."  If  bj  this  phrase  more  in 
number  be  meant,  there  was  an  evident  miscalculation  on  the 
householder's  'part  if  mere  strength  were  aimed  at.  For  the 
number  of  these  second  messengers  was  insufficient  to  overpower 
the  mutineers,  and  these  second  collectors  of  the  fruits  met  with 
the  exact  fate  of  their  predecessors. 

Some  expositors  think  that  by  "  more  than  the  first  "  is  meant 
servants  of  more  importance  and  higher  degree  than  the  preceding 
ones,  and  who  would  be  thought  by  the  householder  to  be  more  likely 
to  influence  and  impress  these  husbandmen.  Whichever  explana- 
tion be  adopted,  it  is  clear  that  the  inferences  and  expectations  of 
the  householder  were  fallacious. 

Even  so  far  as  we  have  now  reached,  this  householder  does  not 
strike  one  as  a  very  sensible  or  judicious  per- 

37  But  last  of  all  he  T».LI  J.T  1*1 

sent  unto  them  his  son,      son.     But  he  now  takes  a  step  which  —  we  are 


speaking    of    the    parable   in   its  literal  and 
natural  aspect  —  ignores  all  prudence  and  good 
sense,  and  which  is,  humanly  speaking,  a  piece  of  mere  infatuation 
or  something  worse  still. 

This  householder  now  decides  to  send  his  own  son  to  visit 
these  miscreants  ;  with  the  natural  and  foreseeable  result  that  his 
son  shared  the  fate  of  all  his  other  messengers.  The  reasoning 
ascribed  to  the  householder  for  venturing  on  so  perilous  a  step  is 
of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  "  They  will  reverence  my  son,"  he 
argued.  There  was  not  much  ground  for  thinking  that  reverence 
was  very  strong  in  these  husbandmen,  seeing  that  they  had  flouted, 
defied,  and  even  killed  the  various  and  known  representatives  of 
the  householder  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  householder 
could  reasonably  persuade  himself  that  his  son  would  fare  better 
at  the  hands  of  such  men.  The  event  showed  how  disastrously 
mistaken  this  householder  was  on  the  point. 

To  suppose  that  any  human  parent  would  reason  in  such  a 
manner  and  send  his  son  unaccompanied  amongst  a  band  of 
brigands  who  had  already  killed  a  number  of  his  servants  —  if  it  be 
possible  to  entertain  such  a  supposition  at  all  —  is  simply  to  suppose 
that  any  such  human  parent  must  have  taken  leave  of  his  senses 
altogether. 

On  this  cheerful  errand  the  son  is  sent.     And  on  seeing  this  son, 

27 
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these  husbandmen  are  credited  with  a  mode  of 

38  But  when  the  hus- 
bandmen saw  the  son,      reasoning  which  leaves  even  the  householder  B 

they  said  among  them-  ...         „       ,     ,  .     -,        ,,  m,  •      .      ,  •> 

selves,  This  is  the  heir ;  ratiocination  far  behind.     "This  is  the  heir, 

come,  let  us  kill  him,  ,,  .  _      .,,    ,          ,  .,.  .  .  n  ,    , 

and  let  us  seize  on  his  they  said ;  "let  us  kill  him,  and  let  us  seize  on 

inheritance.  ,  .     .    ,       ..  ,. 

39  And  they  caught  nis  inheritance. 

the  vineyard,  and  slew  The  only  thing  that  can  give  to  such  a 
picture  even  an  air  of  probability  is  to  suppose 
the  event  to  have  occurred  in  a  barbarous  country  where  no  law  or 
civilized  government  was  in  existence ;  a  supposition  which  is 
however  excluded  by  the  other  circumstances  of  the  parable. 
Thieves  and  assassins  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  civilized  countries ; 
but  for  a  number  of  these  to  coolly  remain  on  the  spot  in  posses- 
sion of  the  scene  and  proofs  of  their  crime,  and  await  ejection  and 
punishment  is  a  wild  extravagance  indeed. 

Having  laid  this  very  singular  parable  before  them,  Jesus  asks 
his  hearers  what  the  householder  will  do  to 

40  When  the   lord  these  husbandmen  on  his  return, 
therefore  of  the  vine- 
yard cometh,  what  shall  To   this   question   these   hearers  make   the 
he  do  unto  those  hus- 
bandmen? obvious  reply  that  the  householder  will  punish 

41  They    say    unto  ^  ' 

him,  He  will  miserably      and  destroy  these  criminal  husbandmen,  and 

destroy    those    wicked  ... 

men,  and  will  let  out      will  re-possess  his  vineyard,  and  let  it  out  in 

his  vineyard  unto  other  ,  *. 

husbandmen,    which      future  to  better  men.     It  may  be  assumed  that 
shall  render  him   the       _  i  j-i  •  ,  i          -IITT 

fruits  in  their  seasons.       Jesus  approved  this  answer,  though  he  did  not 

expressly  say  so,  but  proceeded  to  quote  and 
expound  a  Scripture  passage.  In  the  other  Gospels  this  answer 
of  these  hearers  is  attributed  to  Jesus  himself. 

Looking  at  this  parable,  Eeader,  in  its  purely  natural  aspect,  it 
is  impossible  to  discern  in  the  conduct  of  this  householder  any 
approach  even  to  wisdom  or  good  sense.  That  when  his  first 
servants  were  ill-treated  and  killed  he  did  not  at  once  take 
measures  against  the  criminals  was  a  manifest  failure  of  duty,  and 
the  clear  cause  of  all  the  subsequent  calamities.  The  second  expe- 
dition of  servants  was  a  miscalculation  in  whatever  light  it  may 
be  regarded.  And  the  despatch  of  his  son  was  a  proceeding  whose 
rashness  is  painful  to  think  of ;  and  the  result  of  which  showed  the 
folly  of  the  line  of  reasoning  which  led  to  it.  In  short,  any  human 
being  really  acting  as  this  householder  acted  would  justly  merit  and 
receive  censure,  and  even  indignation. 

With  regard  to  the  husbandmen,  assuming  that  the  original 
demands  of  the  householder  were  just,  and  that  these  husbandmen 
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were  consequently  conscious  evil-doers — their  conduct  is  quite  inex- 
plicable ;  and  their  killing  the  householder's  son  in  order  to  seize 
his  inheritance  is  an  idea  too  inane  to  dwell  upon.  The  parable 
altogether  has  a  very  forced,  artificial  appearance;  it  seems  an 
attempt  to  draw  an  analogy  between  things  celestial  and  terrestrial 
not  very  open  to  any ;  an  effort  to  establish  a  simile  between  things 
wanting  in  the  real  elements  of  a  simile,  and  consequently  producing 
incongruity  at  every  point. 

For  according  to  theologians  generally,  the  spiritual  interpre- 
tation of  this  parable  is  something  as  follows.  The  householder 
represents  Jehovah;  the  vineyard  represents  the  Jewish  people, 
though  some  expounders  confine  it  to  Jerusalem,  and  others  extend 
it  actually  or  prospectively  to  the  human  race ;  the  rascally  hus- 
bandmen are  the  Jewish  leaders  or  people,  or  according  to  some 
expounders  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  and  according  to  others,  man- 
kind en  l)loc ;  the  various  servants  are  the  prophets  who  were  at 
various  times  sent  to  the  Jews,  for,  as  we  know,  none  were  ever  sent 
to  any  other  people ;  and  the  householder's  son  represents  Jesus  him- 
self. Many  theologians  also  find  a  quantity  of  inner  and  deeper 
meanings  in  the  winepress,  the  tower,  the  far  country,  and  the 
planting,  hedging-round,  digging,  and  building  mentioned  at  the 
outset  of  the  parable. 

How  far  such  an  exegesis  of  this  unpleasant  parable  is  authentic, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  If  it  be  so,  let  us  hope  such  a  portrayal 
of  the  various  parties  symbolized  in  this  parable  may  be  regarded 
as  a  merely  transient  one ;  for  it  is  one  that  does  little  credit  to 
anyone  concerned  in  it. 

Often  doubtless  had  these  chief  priests  and  elders  read  the  Psalm, 

42  Jesus  saith  unto      a  fragmen*  °^  which  Jesus  here  reminds  them 

them,  Did  ye  never  read     of.     That  they  had  ever  supposed  the  passage 

in  the  scriptures,  The  " 

stone  which  the  builders      contained  the  allusions    and    deep   meanings 

rejected,   the    same    is 

become  the  head  of  the      now  ascribed  to    it  there    is   no   ground   for 

corner:     this     is     the         ,.,.  -i.-i       T         •,     ,     .      .1  .       ,-,  . 

Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  thinking ;  and  indeed,  what  is  there  in  this 
marvellous  in  our  eyes  ?  .  .,  ,  ,  _,  ,  , 

passage,  or  in  the  whole  Psalm,  to  give  anyone 

the  faintest  clue  to  the  meanings  we  now  know  it  to  bear  ?  Do 
you  think,  Reader,  you  would  ever  have  suspected  had  you  lived 
in  those  days  that  the  "  prophecies  "  quoted  in  these  Gospels  had 
the  alleged  Gospel  meanings  ?  Do  you  think  the  most  profound 
of  modern  theologians  had  he  lived  at  that  time  could  have  per- 

27  * 
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ceived  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  those  subtle  signs  and  prognostications 
of  Jesus  now  so  clear  to  faith,  if  not  to  sight  ? 

Applying  his  parable   and   his   quotation   from   the  Psalm  to 

these  chief  priests  and  elders,  Jesus  tells  them 

unto yTou!TherkinK5om     that  «' the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from 

of  God  shall  be  taken      you>»     From  this  it  appears  that  hitherto  and 
from  you,  and  given  to       * 

a  nation  togjjpjy forth  at  that  time  these  officials  were  possessors 
and  occupants  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are,  so  far  as  can  be 
made  out  from  the  references  thereto  in  these  Gospels,  the  same 
institution.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  announced  by  John  and  by  Jesus  as  at  hand 
was  a  new  organization.  We  also  learn  from  this  passage  that 
possession  of  and  occupancy  of  the  kingdom  of  God  does  not 
necessarily  produce  good  effects  upon  men.  Those  chief  priests, 
Pharisees,  Scribes,  and  elders,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  only  men 
in  the  world  possessing  the  kingdom  of  God  were,  according  to 
Jesus,  very  dreadful  samples  of  our  race. 

"And  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof." 
This  "nation"  is  a  recognized  Gospel  enigma.  Many  commentators 
take  the  term  in  a  wide,  plural,  and  certainly  somewhat  arbitrary 
sense,  and  declare  it  means  nations  generally — in  short  the 
Gentiles.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  take  the  passage 
in  its  strict  meaning,  and  who  believe  that  there  is  still  in  the 
world  a  nation  which  is  successor  to  Israel  as  a  special  and  peculiar 
favourite  of  heaven. 

Which  then  is  this  "  nation"  ?  This  is  obviously  a  difficult  and 
delicate  question  to  attempt  to  answer ;  and  one  which  accordingly 
receives  very  conflicting  replies.  And  yet  if  Heaven  has  still  a 
favourite  nation  in  the  world,  there  ought,  one  would  think,  to  be 
some  very  clear  and  palpable  evidences  of  a  blessing  so  great  and 
peculiar.  The  partizans  of  each  national  claimant  to  the  distinction 
see  of  course  unmistakeable  signs  of  Heaven's  special  favour  for  their 
own  candidate ;  but  how  much  in  this  case  it  is  as  with  beauty,  piety, 
and  many  other  matters,  namely,  things  that  are  really  in  the 
looker's  eye  are  thought  to  be  in  the  object  looked  at  is  very  evident. 

Taking  a  rapid  glance  and  confining  our  view  to  modern  times, 
it  certainly  seemed  three  centuries  ago  as  if  faithful  Spain,  with  her 
predominant  splendour  in  the  Old  World,  and  her  control  of  the 
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newly-found  New  World  were  Heaven's  favourite.  But  she  quickly 
fell  away,  though  not  from  lack  of  faith ;  for  she  was  ever  what 
she  is  yet,  a  most  Christian  country. 

Later  on  the  Grand  Nation,  eldest  child  of  the  Church,  which  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  this  century  stood  like  a  Colossus  over 
Europe,  might  •well  have  laid  claim  to  heaven's  special  regard. 
She,  however,  has  lost  her  pre-eminence ;  less  indeed  from  her  own 
declension  than  from  the  rapid  growth  of  her  rivals.  There  is  no 
denying  that  in  the  case  of  France,  loss  of  faith  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  her  relatively  lessened  estate.  She  became  eminently 
faithless,  especially  during  the  period  of  her  greatest  pre-eminence ; 
and  there  are  grave  fears  that  she  still  continues  so. 

Holy  Russia  is  in  that  part  of  the  world  largely  regarded  as  the 
nation  of  nations.  And  her  vast  extent,  great  numbers,  and  almost 
sole  possession  of  a  special  kind  of  Christian  faith,  are  claims  to,  or 
vouchers  of,  celestial  favour  not  easy  to  gainsay. 

There  are  not  wanting  in  these  British  Islands,  more  especially 
in  the  larger  of  the  two,  those  who  are  satisfied  that  we  islanders 
are  now  the  true  successors  of  Israel.  Our  extensive  though 
scattered  empire,  our  wealth,  and  our  piety — though  this  latter  is 
more  variegated  and  uncertain  than  is  altogether  satisfactory — are 
the  usual  arguments  in  oar  favour. 

The  mighty  young  nation  of  the  New  World,  which  *ias  already 
outstripped  all  other  nations,  and  which  at  no  remote  date  is 
destined  to  dwarf  them,  might  now  lay  claims  to  Heaven's  peculiar 
favour  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  match. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  in  such  considerations  as  these  a 
worldly  standard  of  measurement  is  applied.  This  is  largely  true  ; 
but  we  do  not  know  how  in  trying  to  find  "  a  nation "  which 
may  be  regarded  as  having  replaced  Israel  in  divine  favour,  any 
other  standard  is  available ;  for  any  spiritual  gauge  is  evidently 
impracticable. 

Our  own  decided  opinion  is  that  there  is  now  no  Heaven's  favourite 
amongst  the  nations.  The  system  was  indeed  a  vicious  one  in 
principle,  and  its  experiment  with  the  Jews  turned  out  a  decided 
and  deserved  failure.  Rigid  impartiality,  imperturbable  neutrality 
is  now  the  evident  attitude  of  Heaven  to  human  affairs.  There 
are,  indeed,  plenty  of  pious  wiseacres  who  can  see  and  trace 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  earthly  concerns.  But  these  seers  see  so 
differently  that  their  professions  are  entirely  unusable  for  any  good 
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purpose,  though  not  without  some  little — now  happily  very  little — 
use  for  mischief.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  wonders  and 
portents  by  which  Heaven  once  constantly  recognized  its  favoured 
Israel  are  no  longer  shown  to  any  nation.  Ended,  too,  is  the 
sending  of  prophets ;  a  fact  for  which  we  cannot,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  be  too  grateful. 

This  verse  seems  as  though  it  ought  to  have  preceded  the  last 
44    And    whosoever      one>  for  it  brings  us  back  to  the  stone  pre- 
shall  btbroke? JVu^on     ™usly  named  by  Jesus  in  the  form  of  a  quota- 
STSSB^htato     tion  from  a  Psalm.     This  stone  is  declared  by 
powder,  theologians  to  mean  Jesus  himself.     The  cor- 

rectness of  such  a  view  is  far  from  evident.  Even  as  a  metaphor, 
something  so  really  insignificant  in  a  building  as  a  corner-stone, 
and  of  which  in  a  building  there  are  always  a  number,  seems  any- 
thing but  a  becoming  or  felicitous  symbol  of  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Trinity. 

Whatever  either  the  Psalmist  or  Jesus  may  have  meant  by  thia 
stone,  Jesus  proceeds  to  make  a  statement  concerning  it  which, 
though  outwardly  grimly  literal,  is  supposed  to  contain  a  highly 
important  spiritual  significance.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that  what  Jesus  says  of  this  stone  is  equally  true  of  any  other 
stone.  A  man  falling  on  any  stone,  if  the  fall  be  of  sufficient 
depth,  will  be  broken ;  and  a  man  upon  whom  any  stone  of  a 
sufficient  weight  may  fall  will  certainly  be  ground  to  powder,  pulp, 
or  whatever  a  crushed  human  being  may  be  called.  Is  it  not  the 
fate  too,  of  all  of  us,  believers  or  unbelievers,  to  return,  physically 
at  least,  to  dust  ? 

Some  commentators  pronounce  this  a  very  fine  and  impressive 
verse.  We  are  sincerely  grieved,  Header,  to  have  here  to  again  own 
our  inability  to  perceive  either  of  those  asserted  qualities.  This 
verse  reminds  us  strongly  of  a  previous  saying  of  Jesus  concerning 
putting  a  millstone  around  a  man's  neck  and  drowning  him  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  vigour  in  both 
sayings ;  but  both  are  failures  in  their  apparent  purpose  of  being 
impressive  and  terrible.  For  if  a  man  is  to  be  killed  at  all,  or 
drowned  at  all,  it  is  not  an  aggravation,  but  a  distinct  assuagement 
for  the  process  to  be  as  instantaneous  and  effectual  as  possible. 

Theologians  who  declare  the  stone  in  question  to  be  Jesus  himself, 
expatiate  freely  upon  what  is  meant  by  a  man  falling  upon  him  and 
being  broken;  and  what  by  Jesus  falling-  upon  a  man  and  grinding 
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him  to  powder.  It  is  evident  that  such  imagery  is  as  available  for 
one  set  of  views  as  for  another ;  and  as  in  all  like  cases,  professed 
elucidations  are  vain  and  unprofitable. 

These  disputations  between  Jesus  and  his  Father's  chief  priests 

45  And  when  the  chief     are  nofc  edifyinS>  however  we  think  of  them, 
priests  and  Pharisees      The  thought  of  our  Creator  arguing  with  his 

had  heard  his  parables,  •>'?...'•* 

they  perceived  that  he  own  chief  priests  and  failing  to  convince  them 
spake  of  them.  .  x 

is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon. 

Yet  these  disputations  have  their  pathetic  aspect  also.  The 
struggle  between  the  adherents  of  an  old  faith  and  fche  embracers 
of  a  new  faith,  is  a  very  ancient,  a  very  familiar,  and  a  very  sad 
spectacle.  And  the  merit  of  adhering  to  an  old  creed,  and  the  merit 
of  siding  with  a  new  one,  are  sung  by  religious  apologists  in 
entirely  different  keys,  according  to  the  immediate  purpose  in  hand. 
Each  is  a  glory,  each  a  crime. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  this  better  exemplified  than  when,  three 
centuries  ago,  the  Christian  faith  was  cleft  in  twain.  Then  were 
seen  in  the  house  of  faith  itself,  adherents  of  the  old  and  advocates 
of  the  new  form  of  even  the  self -same  faith,  struggling  against  each 
other  with  that  vehemence  and  animosity  nothing  save  religious 
hatred  can  produce  ;  each  section,  whenever  ifc  was  strong  enough, 
freely  and  avowedly  martyring  and  suppressing  the  other. 

So  complete  in  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  is  the  triumph 
of  toleration,  that  even  the  fiercest  religious  antagonisms  can  now 
survey  each  other  with  composure.  Blessed  be  the  memory  of  the 
brave  men  whose  noble  thoughts  and  noble  lives  have  secured  to 
us  for  ever  this  glorious  boon. 

It  appears  these  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had  begun  to  perceive 

that  some  of  the  disagreeable  portions  of  Jesus' 

sought  to  lay  hands  on     parables  were  intended  as  allusions  to  them- 

muititud^beca^e  they     selves.     Instead  of  being  alarmed  at  what  they 

took  him  for  a  prophet.        ^    ^^    ^   were    gimplv    incensed    and 

"  sought  to  lay  hands  on  "  Jesus  ;  all  which  unmistakeably  shows 
us  what  their  real  estimate  of  him  was.  The  inane  allegations  of 
some  Christian  apologists  that  these  men  could  see  very  well  that 
Jesus  was  a  divine  being,  but  would  not  own  the  fact,  may  well  be 
left  to  those  who  can  picture  men  attempting  to  "  lay  hands "  on  a 
divine  being  believed  by  them  to  be  such.  Such  a  conception 
must  pre-suppose  these  men  to  have  been  demented,  of  which  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence. 
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From  this  attempt  to  lay  hands  upon  him  Jesus  was,  we  read, 
saved  by  the  fear  which  these  chief  priests  entertained — very  tem- 
porarily as  we  shall  see — of  the  multitude,  which  it  seems  at  this 
time  mistook  Jesus  for  a  prophet.  There  is  surely  something  very 
humbling,  even  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  in  reading  of  our 
Creator  being  taken  for  a  prophet.  Even  that  modest  estimate  of 
Jesus  by  the  multitude  proved  to  be  but  a  very  transient  one.  A 
few  days  after  this  we  are  told  that  "all  the  people"  were 
clamouring  for  Jesus  to  be  put  to  death. 


MATTHEW   XXII. 

MUCH  uncertainty  exists  as  to  whether  this  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding  incident  or  not. 

CHAPTER  XXII.         The  phraseology  of  this  verse  certainly  suggests 

1   The  parable   of  the  6J.  _    J    . 

marriage  of  the  king's      connection.     "  And  Jesus  answered  and  spake 

son.  9  The  vocation  .,  .  ,        .  n  ,,     „..  . 

of  the  Gentiles.  12  The      nn  to  them  again  —  and  said.      This  expression, 

punishment    of   him  r-   -i     •          •,  j    i       •      i  *±  L    •    i 

that  wanted  the  wed-     which  is  quite  a  tautological  curiosity,  certainly 

ding  garment.  15  Tri-          •  ,1  .-,  •,      .   P  -,-, 

bute  ought  to  be  paid      gives  one  the  impression  that  what  follows  is  a 
Saddu-      continuation  of  and  a  rejoinder  to  something 


preceding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  last  verses 
the  lfirsterandlicjreat  of  the  lagt  chapter  seemed  to  bring  the  incident 
dealt  with  to  an  obvious  termination  ;  and  it  is 
Practically  impossible  to  think,  after  what  is 
tiiere  recorded»  tliat  Jesus  continued  to  address 
these  chief  priests,  and  that  they  continued  to 
listen  to  him. 

How  much  these  Gospels  would  have  gained  by  being  written  in  an 
even  ordinarily  clear  style,  everyone  studying  them  must  constantly 
feel  ;  for,  as  everyone  may  see,  Christian  commentaries  upon  them 
simply  abound  in  confessions  of  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties 
they  continually  present. 

Before  proceeding  with   our  thoughts  upon  the  parable  now 
2  The  kingdom  of      Before  us>  we  cannot  help,  Reader,  unburdening 

heaven  is  Uke  unto  a      ourselves   by   saying    that   we   are   becoming 

certain     king,     which  .  J         J 

made  a  marriage  for      entirely  wearied  with  the  things  the  kingdom 

of  heaven  is  "  like  unto."  This  Gospel  history 
began  with  the  declarations  of  John  and  of  Jesus  that  this  kingdom 
of  heaven  was  at  that  time  "at  hand."  We  are  now  nearing  the 
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end  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  yet  we  have  to  own  that  we  have 
not  gathered  one  single  distinct  idea  of  what  this  kingdom  really 
is,  nor  even  of  where  it  is ;  whilst  of  what  it  is  "  like  unto,"  we 
have  simply  a  recollection  of  a  set  of  surely  the  strangest  and 
most  incongruous  similes  that  conld  possibly  have  been  used  to 
set  forth  and  illustrate  a  supposedly  grave  and  momentously  prac- 
tical subject. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  say  that  our  own  incapacity  has  suggested 
itself  to  us,  as  it  may  to  others,  as  an  explanation  of  our  failure  to 
gain  any  knowledge  concerning  this  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  when 
we  find  that  the  ideas  of  other  commentators  on  the  subject  are 
palpably  as  hazy  as  our  own,  some  more  general  solution  of  the 
matter  is  clearly  called  for. 

Half  the  words — aye  less — used  to  enunciate  the  string  of  queer 
analogies  which  purport  to  set  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  us  in 
this  Gospel,  would  in  plain  language  have  given  men  a  clear  and 
straightforward  account  of  that  kingdom ;  where  it  is,  what  it  is, 
and  all  its  more  important  features.  Apart  from  the  wearisome 
circumlocution  of  parables  and  everything  of  the  nature  of  them, 
their  obscuring  character  was  admitted  by  Jesus  himself,  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  for  that  very  reason  he  expressly  chose  the  medium 
of  parables  in  speaking  to  the  people,  so  that  though  hearing  they 
might  be  none  the  wiser. 

Had  it  been  the  very  object  of  Jesus  to  give  hearers  an  unfavour- 
able and  unpleasant  impression  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its 
king,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could  more  effectually  have  done 
so  than  by  such  a  parable  as  the  one  before  us. 

A  certain  king  had  made  a  marriage  for  his  son ;  and  sent  his 

3  And  sent  forth  his      servants   to   bid  the   guests  to  the  wedding. 

servants  to  call  them      "And  they  would  not  come."     The  only  sup- 
that  were  bidden  to  the  *  J        r 
wedding;  and  they      position  that  can  impart  the  remotest  appear- 
would  not  come.                                                               r                      .                  •        i     * 
ance  of  probability  to  the  unanimous  refusal  of 

his  invitation  by  all  those  who  were  bidden  to  his  son's  marriage 
by  this  king  is  that  he  must  have  forfeited  the  esteem,  and 
apparently  the  respect  even,  of  every  one  of  his  guests.  A  sup- 
position that  the  remainder  of  this  parable  certainly  renders  a  very 
proper  and  reasonable  one. 

This  king,  as  might  be  augured  from  his  general  character,  was 
not  possessed  of  fine  feelings.     He  accepted 

4  Again,  he  sent  forth        .,  .  ,      ,.    ,  ,  ,. 

other  servants,  saying,      the  universal  slight  put  upon  him,  and   sent 
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ve     otner  servants  to  see  tlie  desired  guests  again, 
prepared  my  dinner  :      with  instructions  to  coax  the  latter  to  his  feast 

my  oxen   and   my  fat- 

lines  are  killed,  and  all      "by  descriptions  of  what   he  had  prepared  for 

things  are  ready  :  come          •  , 

unto  the  marriage.  them.  For  the  moment  we  cannot  help  feeling 

some  pity  for  this  king.  When  a  king  or  any  other  man  is  pictured 
as  supplicating  his  guests  to  come,  and  as  alluring  them  by  descrip- 
tions of  his  hospitality,  he  is  indeed  an  object  of  commiseration. 
The  account  here  given  of  the  king's  preparations  for  the  feast 
shows  ns  that  he  was  no  ascetic  ;  but  that  he  had  provided  accord- 
ing to  the  heavy,  lavish  notions  of  hospitality  current  in  the  East, 
and  only  too  often  prevailing  in  the  "West  also. 

These   second   invitations   proved  equally   vain.     And   here   is 

disclosed  the  only  pleasant  feature  in  this  king's 
5    But    they     made         .  __.   *.•..,*         ,     -,    , 

light  of  it,  and  went      character.     His  invitations  had  been  given  to 

their  ways,  one  to  his  .  ,  ,.  „  ,     . 

farm,  another  to  his      men  of   modest   standing,  to  tanners  and  to 
tradesmen  ;  in  this  point  very  honourably  dif- 

fering from  the  common  practice  on  occasions  of  the  kind,  when, 

as  a  rule,  none  but  eminent  men  or  those  thought  to  be  so  are 

bidden. 

Here  we  have  a  picture  whose  wild  grotesqueness  and  utter 
unnaturalness    is    astonishing    even    in    this 

tookAhis  ser?a™nd     parable.      Some   of  these  bidden  guests,  not 


content  with  refusing   their   invitations,    laid 
hold  of  the  messengers,  maltreated  them,  and 
slew  them.    The  notion  of  men's  killing  those  who  had  come  simply 
to  invite  them  to  a  wedding  feast  is  too  extravagant  to  amuse  us 
even. 

On  learning  the  result  of  these  second  invitations  the  king,  we 

are   told,   was   wroth  ;   a  part  of   the  parable 
7  And  when  the  king 
heard  thereof,  he  was      which  is  any  rate  natural,  and  about  the  only 

forth  his  armies,  and      part  of  it  which  is.     What  attitude  the  king 

destroyed    those    mur-  ,  .,  ,       ,      ,     .        ,  -ITIJP 

derers,  and  burned  up  took  up  to  those  who  had  simply  made  light  oi 
his  second  embassy  and  proceeded  to  their 
farms  and  their  merchandize  is  not  stated  ;  but  we  read  that  he  at 
once  took  vengeance,  and  very  justly,  upon  those  guests  who  had 
murdered  his  servants.  He  did  so  however  in  very  barbaric  style. 
Instead  of  bringing  these  individual  offenders  to  justice,  he  sent  his 
armies  and  "  burned  up  their  city."  Why  all  the  other  citizens  of 
this  city  and  all  the  women  and  children  should  thus  suffer  for  the 
misdeeds  of  "  the  remnant  "  is,  of  course,  not  stated* 
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The  despatch  of  his  armies  and  the  burning  of  the  city  by  this 

king  would   take   up   some   time.      It   seems 

8  Then  saith  he  to  f  , .       , ,         ,.  ,  . 

his  servants,  The  wed-      probable   therefore   we  ought  to  assume  that 

which  were  Bidden  were      the  wedding  was  postponed,  though  we  cannot 

be   certain   of  this.     Be  this   as  it  may,  the 

wedding  is  again  ready ;  the  oxen  and  failings  and  all  things  are 

waiting ;  nothing  is  wanting  but  guests.    How  were  these  to  be  got  ? 

The  king  calls  his  servants  again ;  most  likely  those  who  had 
survived  from  the  previous  missions.  And  first  the  king  declares 
to  these  servants  that  the  men  he  had  previously  bidden  were  not 
worthy;  an  assertion  based  apparently  upon  the  refusals  he  had  met 
with  from  them,  rather  than  upon  any  re-estimate  of  their  original 
merits.  As  we  do  not  know  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  extra- 
ordinary and  unanimous  refusal  of  the  king's  invitations  by  all 
these  bidden  guests  we  [are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
their  conduct;  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  killed  the  king's 
messengers,  who,  unless  some  provocation  was  given  to  them  not 
named  in  the  parable,  were  flagrant  wretches  whose  original  invita- 
tion by  the  king  is  astonishing.  But  however  unworthy  these 
guests  may  have  really  been,  one  thing  is  now  very  conspicuous ; 
the  unworthiness  was  not  all  on  one  side  as  the  character  of  this 
king  very  plainly  shows  us. 

Guests  this  king  was  determined  to  have.     He  accordingly  bids 

9  Go  ye  therefore  into      nis  servants  to  go  into  the  highways  and  ask 
LXha?yt%au  nnd!      all  and  sundry,   everyone  they  could  find,  to 

come  to  the  marriage  feast.  In  this  it  is  not 
probable  these  servants  would  meet  with  many  difficulties  or  with 
many  refusals.  An  assembly  would  soon  be  got  together  to  which  the 
oxen  and  the  fatlings  and  other  royal  preparations  would  be  very 
welcome.  It  was  a  not  uncommon  practice  in  the  East  for  the 
wealthy  to  call  in  wayfarers  and  the  poor  to  partake  of  their  good 
things  ;  an  amiable  custom  which  in  many  cases  was,  no  doubt,  a 
sincere  expression  of  sympathy  and  kindliness  of  heart;  in  many,  a 
mere  act  of  self-complacent  patronizing. 

In  this  errand  these  servants  succeeded;  the  wedding  was  at  lasfc 

10  So  those  servants      ^rnished  with  guests,  whose  quality  we  are 
went  out  into  the  high-      told  was  both  bad  and  good.    An  assembly  got 

ways,  and  gathered  to-  *   & 

gether  all  as  many  as      together  in  the  way  here  stated  would  indeed 

they   found,   both   bad  c  *, 

and  good :  and  the  wed-      be  a  motlev  gathering" ;  and  would  have  both 
ding  was  furnished  with 

guests.  its  pathetic  and  ludicrous  aspects. 
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During  this  strange  marriage  feast   an  incident  took  place  of 

11  ir  And  when  the      wnicn  perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is 

king  came  in  to  see  the      entirely  worthy  of,   and  on  a  par  with,  the 

guests,  he  saw  there  a  J  J 

man  who  had  not  on  a      other  portions  of  this  parable. 

wedding  garment :  r  ... 

12  And  he  saith  unto          One  of  the  guests  thus  requisitioned  to  this 

him.Priend.how  earnest  i. 

thou  inhither  not  hav-      f east  was  discovered  to  be  without  a  wedding 

ing  a  wedding  garment?  ,  ,        __  ,,  .   .  ... 

And  he  was  speechless.      garment!      Isow    the    surprising    thing,    one 

13  Then  said  the  king  .  ..    ,  J .          .  .  *  ..     ,  ,  , ,     , 

to  the  servants,  Bind      would  have  thought,  would   have   been  that 

him  hand  and  foot,  and  en  it  3  j      i 

take  him  away,  and  cast  anyone  of  these  guests  thus  suddenly  im- 
ne?s^^LreUtsehanarhe  pressed  to  the  feast  should  have  had  such 
oYSS  a  K11*811111?  an  article  as  a  wedding  garment  at  all ;  unless 
called^0 but1  afew  *afe  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  provided  there- 
chosen,  -with  by  their  host  himself  according  to  a 
common  Eastern  practice,  in  which  case  it  does  not  appear  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  this  odd  luckless  wight  did  not  receive  one  also. 

Now  when  we  remember  that  the  other  guests,  both  "  bad  and 
good,"  had  wedding  garments  on,  the  wearing  of  that  garniture 
cannot  possibly  be  taken  as  any  criterion  of  merit.  The  absence 
of  a  wedding  garment  in  the  case  of  this  offender,  however  it  came 
about,  must  have  been  taken  by  the  king  as  an  act  of  disrespect 
simply,  for  except  on  this  point  of  attire  we  do  not  read  that  this 
individual  had  misbehaved  himself  in  any  way. 

It  is  quite  intelligible,  when  we  think  of  the  thwartings  he  had 
experienced,  that  this  king  would  not  be  in  the  best  of  humours, 
and  that  he  would  be  particularly  susceptible  to  any  further  slight 
he  might  meet  with,  real  or  imaginary.  Hence  he  became  very 
angry  on  observing  this  odd  guest  without  a  proper  robe  on,  and 
took  him  to  task.  On  hearing  the  king,  the  offending  guest,  we 
are  told,  was  speechless.  Either  his  crime  appalled  him,  or  fear  of 
the  king's  displeasure  terrified  him;  the  latter  being  much  the 
more  likely  of  the  two. 

This  dreadful  criminal  was  dealt  with  very  severely;  in  a 
manner,  indeed,  quite  worthy  of  the  royal  city-burner.  He  was 
not  merely  expelled  from  the  assembly  and  from  the  feast ;  he  was 
also  treated  with  contumely  and  with  cruelty.  For  he  was  ordered 
to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  and  cast  outside  into  the  darkness  ;  his 
predicament  as  we  thus  picture  him  outside,  unable  to  stir  a  limb, 
being  one  to  move  the  pity  of  the  harshest.  Whether  the  king 
relented  or  the  poor  fellow  remained  as  he  was  indefinitely  we  are 
not  told ;  nor  do  we  read  whether  the  feast  passed  off  successfully 
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or  not.  Let  us  hope  there  were  no  further  mishaps  of  the  kind 
just  related,  and  that  the  king  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  guests 
both  bad  and  good,  and  they  his.  One  thing,  however,  has  become 
clear.  We  have  now  seen  enough  of  this  king  to  understand  the 
unanimous  refusal  of  his  invitations  by  the  first  guests.  And  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  Reader,  is  likened  to  the  above  king  ! 

We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  decipher  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
this  parable.  Any  lesson  or  "  moral "  conveyable  by  such  a  medium, 
or  ascertainable  therefrom,  can  well  be  spared.  Those  who  may 
wish  for  a  spiritual  exegesis  of  this  lovely  little  allegory  will  find  in 
Christian  commentaries  what  purport  to  be  elucidations  of  it ;  but 
which  are  in  reality  glosses,  in  which  the  parable  itself  is  covered 
over  with  and  lost  under  a  copious  coating  of  religious  verbiage. 

Our  author  here  gives  us  a  very  naive  statement.  The  Pharisees 
15  ir  Then  went  the  were  so  little  impressed  with  what  they  had 
^^howten^  keard  Jesils  sav'  were  so  entirely  unsuspicious 
entangle  him  in  his  talk,  that  his  wisdom  was  superhuman,  that  they 
had  a  debate  amongst  themselves  "  how  they  might  entangle  him 
in  his  talk."  And  they  decided  that  they  would — evidently 
believing  that  they  could — thus  entangle  Jesus.  His  previous 
replies,  so  far  from  awing  these  Pharisees  by  their  manifest  super- 
natural power  and  wisdom,  can  hardly  have  struck  them  as  very 
astute  or  profound  even,  if  they  thought  or  hoped  that  they  could 
entangle  or  perplex  Jesus  with  such  a  very  old-fashioned  "  difficulty  " 
as  the  one  they  took  steps  to  propound  to  him. 

To  carry  out  this  purpose  the  Pharisees  sent  some  of  their 
disciples  together  with  the  Herodians  to  submit 
untohS?ttSrd1?cipies  to  Jesus  the  "entangling"  question  given  in 
the  next  verse.  Who  or  what  these  Herodians 
(£d  ™re  is  not  known.  Though  we  possess  most 
iho™ior  anymLTfor  voluminous  and  minutely  detailed  accounts  of 
nOt  ***  tte  Jewisn  history  and  of  the  Jewish  affairs  of 
this  period  in  secular  history,  no  mention  can  be 
found  of  Herodians,  whose  existence  is  known  to  these  Gospels  alone. 

Never  surely  was  a  nation  so  distracted  with  rival  sects  as  "  my 
people  Israel."  And  with  the  Jews  these  diversities  were  not 
simply  of  a  philosophical  and  merely  contemplative  kind,  such  as 
prevailed  in  Greece  and  other  ancient  nations ;  they  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  from  their  inevitable  practical  bearings  to  place  men 
in  a  position  of  acute  hostility  to  each  other. 
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The  mention  of  a  body  so  obscure  and  unknown  as  the  Herodians 
serves  to  strongly  bring  to  mind  again  the  conspicuous  absence 
from  these  Gospels  of  that  great  Jewish  sect  whose  existence 
and  whose  importance  are  so  shown  to  us  in  secular  history — the 
Essenes  :  one  of  the  chief  sects  of  the  Jews.  Their  suppression  in 
these  Gospels  is  complete.  Never  once  do  we  hear  of  any  of  the 
Essenes  waiting  upon  Jesus,  though  the  resemblance,  nay  the 
identity,  of  many  of  his  own  teachings  with  theirs  is  complete, 
often  startlingly  so.  Jesus,  of  course,  knew  all  about  the  Essenes, 
and  so,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  did  our  author  and  the  authors 
of  the  other  Gospels.  The  non-mention  of  Essenism  in  these 
Gospels  is  a  problem  not  difficult  to  solve.  The  Essenes  had 
anticipated  and  already  taught  too  many  of  the  better  portions  of 
Jesus'  teachings  to  be  altogether  agreeable  to  his  biographers. 

When  these  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  and  these  Herodians 
reached  Jesus  they  began  the  object  of  their  errand  by  paying  him 
a  very  long  and  very  great  compliment.  There  was  nothing 
specially  deferential  in  the  term  teacher,  or  master,  as  it  is  here 
given,  with  which  these  men  saluted  Jesus ;  but  what  they  pro- 
ceeded to  add,  that  Jesus  was  true  and  taught  the  way  of  God  in 
truth,  and  that  he  cared  not  for  any  man  nor  regarded  the  person 
of  men,  was  a  piece  of  homage  indeed,  which,  however,  the  errand 
of  these  men  shows  us  must  be  taken  largely,  if  not  entirely,  in 
an  ironical  sense ;  as,  in  short,  a  piece  of  raillery.  This  salutation 
is  so  unlike  the  usual  accostings  of  Jesus  by  the  Pharisees  that 
we  may  probably  set  it  down  to  their  Herodian  colleagues,  of 
whose  principles  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Eighteen  centuries  and  a  half  ago  when  this  conversation  took 
place,  Judea  was  a  subjugated  country.  The 

17  Tell  us  therefore,       £1  ...  .,  .  ,J 

What  thinkest  thou?      Romans  had  conquered  it,   made  it  part  of 

Is  it  lawful  to  give  tri-       ,t     •      -r\        •  i  j  •        -i  i  i    • , 

bute  unto  Csesar,  or      their  Empire,  and  unquestionably  governed  it 

in  many  respects  in  a  harsh  and  overbearing 
manner.  How  repugnant,  how  painful,  such  a  state  of  things 
must  have  been  to  every  patriotic  Jew  is  very  evident,  and  is  at- 
tested by  the  many  efforts  made  to  throw  off  the  galling  Roman  yoke. 
Is  it  right  to  obey  a  foreign  conqueror,  or  should  he  be  resisted 
and  freedom  and  self-government  restored  ?  This  is  a  question 
and  a  practical  problem  that  has  abounded  in  human  annals  both 
before  and  since  the  time  of  Jesus.  And  it  is  a  question  which  the 
best  of  men  have  always  answered,  and  the  enlightened  portion  of 
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the  human  race  -would  now  unanimously  answer,  to  the  effect  that 
foreign  conquest  must  be  resisted  and  self-government  re-asserted. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  immediate  purpose  with  which 
the  question  was  submitted  to  Jesus,  the  question  itself  was  in 
every  respect  a  most  serious  and  grave  one ;  and  in  many  minds  a 
most  active  and  burning  one.  To  ask  Jesus  his  decision  on  this 
momentous  question  was  in  itself  a  very  natural  and  proper  thing. 
Indeed,  as  put  to  Jesus,  the  inquiry  had  a  peculiar  appropriateness, 
for  was  he  not  King  of  Jerusalem  and  son  of  David  ?  And  it  is 
quite  possible  some  of  these  interviewers,  though  unaware  of  the 
immaculate  conception  and  of  Joseph's  royal  lineage,  may  have 
heard  Jesus  accosted  as  son  of  David  when  entering  Jerusalem  a 
few  days  previously. 

They  therefore  ask  Jesus,  "Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto 
Cfiesar  or  not  ?  "  "  What  thinkest  thou  ?  " 

Our  author  assures  us  that  Jesus  "perceived  their  wickedness." 
That  to  submit  a  thorny  question  to  an  op- 
ponent  is  wickedness,  is  evidently  a  matter 
°^  °pini°n>  concerning  which  we  are  not  able 
to  agree  with  our  author's  view.  That  Jesus 
perceived  the  purpose  with  which  these  men  put  the  question 
before  him  is  believable  enough,  for  it  was  as  palpable  as  anything 
could  possibly  be.  And  the  comments  and  laudations  indulged 
in  on  this  verse  by  some  commentators  to  the  effect  that  the  divine 
searcher  of  hearts  could  read  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  these 
enemies  are  nothing  short  of  ludicrous  as  applied  to  something  so 
self -evident. 

"  Why  tempt  ye  me  ?  "  As  we  have  seen  throughout  this  Gospel, 
inquiries  put  to  Jesus  are  habitually  denominated  temptings.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  inquire  what  was  meant  by  the  term ;  what  degree 
of  guilt  or  impropriety  was  considered  to  exist  in  questioning 
Jesus.  For  it  is  evident  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  him.  In  the  case  now  before  us,  for  example,  any 
entanglement  was  altogether  voluntary.  Jesus  might  have  refused 
to  answer  the  inquiry  at  all,  as  he  did  when  asked  for  a  sign 
from  heaven,  or  for  his  authority  in  the  temple;  or  he  might 
have  returned  an  answer  of  an  indefinite  kind  as  he  so  often 
admittedly  did. 

"  Ye  hypocrites."  Commentators,  who  are  very  severe  on  the 
falsehood  as  they  term  it  of  the  ironical  compliment  with  which 
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these  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  and  these  Herodians  began  this  in- 
terview, declare  this  exclamation  of  Jesus  to  be  a  severe  castigation 
thereof,  which  must  have  made  those  men  wince.  It  is  astonishing 
what  a  sin  a  piece  of  banter  can  be  deemed  to  be  by  commentators 
who  themselves  own  their  belief  that  Jesus  himself  sometimes  spoke 
in  irony,  and  who  are  quite  certain  he  so  spoke  of  the  "  righteous 
who  needed  no  repentance."  Besides,  the  salutation  Ye  hypocrites  ! 
was,  as  we  know,  the  customary  method  of  accosting  his  opponents 
by  Jesus;  the  ascription  of  any  special  significance  to  it  in  this 
instance  is  of  highly  doubtful  validity. 

"  Shew  me."     The  purpose  of  this  singular  request  on  the  part 

of  Jesus  is  not  ascertainable.     The  suggestions 

imte  Soeney™eAndethey     that  have  been  thrown  out  upon  the  point  vie 


brought    unto    Mm    a       ^^  each  Qt]iep  in  insipi(jity)  an(J  Jn  that 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  show  Jesus  anything 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  the  problem  is  to  suggest  in  what 
way  the  production  and  examination  of  this  Roman  coin  threw  any 
light  on  the  subject  at  issue  to  the  minds  of  those  present  —  a 
problem  which  still  awaits  a  plausible  solution. 

Upon  a  penny  being  produced,  Jesus  asks,  "  Whose  is  this  image 

and  superscription  ?  "  Jesus,  of  course,  knew 
fbem/IWhneBife  "this  <luite  wel1  wllose  image  and  what  superscription 
tSf?  and  superscrip-  adorned  the  coin  he  was  inspecting.  But 

theologians  tell  us  that  Jesus  asked  questions 
and  sought  information  in  a  nominal  and  verbal  verse  only,  with 
the  object  of  leading  up  to  something  he  wished  to  say;  for 
omniscience  possessed  the  immense  convenience  of  knowing  be- 
forehand the  exact  reply  which  would  be  made  to  any  question 
asked. 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry  of  Jesus,  they  say  that  the  image  on  the 

coin  was  Caesar's.  Most  likely  it  was  a  por- 
clSeyKn8i0ithhe  trait  of  the  particular  Caesar  who  did  Judea 
the?efor^eSi'to  ^Ssar  tlie  distinguished  honour  of  at  this  time  reign- 
Cffisar^^and^So  God  *n&  over  **  '  an(*  w^ose  m&nner  of  discharging 
the  things  that  are  his  exalted  functions  had  been  for  some  years 

past  to  live  on  a  small  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  there  carry  on  orgies  that  were  a  reproach  to 
humanity. 

After  these  preliminaries  we  arrive  at  last  at  the  famous  deliver- 
ance, the  memorable  piece  of  wisdom  given  upon  this  great  subject 
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by  Jesus,  "Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  The  panegyrics  that 
have  been  lavished  on  this  saying,  more  particularly  in  former 
times,  offer  an  interesting  study.  Amongst  other  eulogies,  it  has 
frequently  been  declared  to  be  a  transparently  divine  utterance; 
anything  so  sage  and  so  profound  could  never  have  originated  in  a 
mere  human  mind. 

When  we  remember  that  this  saying  of  Jesus  has  received  praise 
as  a  wise  and  excellent  one  from  many  non-believers  also,  it  is 
undeniably  depressing,  Reader,  to  own,  as  we  have  to  own,  that 
we  have  pondered  upon  and  searched  this  saying  in  vain  for  the 
evidences  not  only  of  its  superhuman  character  but  of  its  asserted 
practical  wisdom  even. 

We  are  not  much  concerned  at  our  inability  to  discern  the  divine 
character  of  this  utterance  of  Jesus.  The  gorgeous  hues  seen  by 
piety  in  things  connected  with  the  object  of  devotion  are  admittedly 
far  more  subjective  than  objective  in  their  origin ;  for  they  are 
found  in  connection  with  false  religions  just  as  with  the  true  one. 
Not  only,  for  example,  are  the  homely  bits  of  real  wisdom  to  be 
found  in  the  Koran  resplendent  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  but 
even  things  therein  that  are  not  wise  are  reverenced  as  of  unsearch- 
able value. 

Our  incapacity  to  perceive  the  practical  and  intrinsic  value  of 
this  celebrated  saying  of  Jesus  is  more  discouraging.  And  yet  we 
are  not  alone ;  for  many  others  have  also  recorded  their  inability 
to  perceive  any  illumination  in  this  saying.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may 
plead  that  we  live  in  times  when  the  entire  category  of  adages, 
maxims,  aphorisms,  and  "  wise-sayings  "  has  undergone  a  very 
serious  but  a  very  proper  depreciation  in  men's  minds  generally. 

"  Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's." 
It  is  evident  enough,  as  indeed  is  seen  from  a  comparison  of  one  of 
these  Gospels  with  another,  that  these  Gospel  records  of  the 
dialogues  between  Jesus  and  his  opponents  are  mere  fragments  of 
what  took  place.  The  word  "  therefore"  in  this  phrase  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  refer  to  something  that  had  been  said  but  not 
here  recorded.  It  is  impossible  to  see  any  "  therefore  "  in  what  is 
given  as  preceding  this  saying.  For  surely  the  notion  that  coins 
belong  to  the  monarch  whose  image  they  bear,  or  that  the  circula- 
tion of  his  own  coinage  in  a  subjugated  country  by  a  conqueror  is 

28 
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a  valid  title  to  sovereignty  may  be  dismissed  as  too  childish  for 
discussion. 

The  real  question  at  issue  was,  What  things  in  Judea  were 
Caesar's  ?  What  iota  of  real  right  of  any  kind  had  a  Roman  con- 
queror in  Judea  at  all  ?  What  was  there  that  good  and  patriotic 
Jews  could  recognize  as  Caesar's  rights,  and  therefore  "render"  to 
him  ?  Cassar  was  in  Judea  by  means  and  by  virtue  of  brute  force ; 
by  the  strength  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  by  that  alone.  It  was 
not  pretended  that  Caesar  was  in  Judea  by  the  will  of  the  people 
or  by  any  other  moral  title.  It  is  impossible  to  perceive  a  shred 
of  anything  that  could  justly  be  termed  "  Caesar's "  at  all  in 
reference  to  or  bearing  upon  the  question  raised  by  these  Pharisees 
and  Herodians. 

The  admission  of  Caesar's  "rights  "  in  Jndea,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Roman  authority  in  his  own  native  land  which  is  involved 
in  this  answer  of  Jesus,  is  a  spiritless  recognition  of  foreign  domi- 
nation that  does  Jesus  little  credit  and  little  honour.  Precisely 
the  same  attitude  was  displayed  in  the  tribute-money  impost  inci- 
dent, where  "  lest  we  offend  them  "  was  the  only  principle — if  such 
it  can  be  called— assigned  for  compliance  therewith.  "  Resist  not 
evil"  is  the  foundation  underlying  the  attitude  of  Jesus  in  both 


In  these  days,  when  the  principle  that  the  consent  of  the  governed 
is  the  only  real  and  true  foundation  of  government  is  accepted  in 
all  enlighted  countries,  and  towards  the  triumph  of  which  so 
many  eminent  Christians  have  nobly  contributed — thus  showing 
themselves  better  than  their  creed,  as  happily  men  everywhere  so 
often  do — it  is  no  longer  necessary  even  to  discuss  the  supposed 
right  of  a  governor  to  rule  a  nation  against  its  wishes. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  reflect,  Reader,  that  the  Jesus  who 
here  preached  acquiescence  in  the  foreign  conquest  of  his  country 
was — by  hypothesis — the  same  Jesus  who  had  so  often  in  times 
past  mightily  assisted  Judea  to  resist  and  throw  off  foreign 
conquest.  In  the  days  when  Jesus  was  the  God  of  Battles,  when 
the  Lord  was  a  man  of  war,  did  he  not  even  stay  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon  that  Judea  might  more  effectually  vanquish  her  enemies  ? 
Any  fixed  principles  in  heaven's  dealings  with  its  favourite  people 
are  as  untraceable  as  they  are  with  other  peoples. 

As  a  general  proposition  the  saying,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
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things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's," 
is  a  mere  truism ;  for  it  is  palpable  that  Csesar  and  God  must,  like 
everyone  else,  be  entitled  to  what  is  due  to  them.  In  controverted 
matters  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  claims,  as  in  disputes 
between  man  and  man,  nation  and  nation,  and  every  contested 
subject  whatsoever,  to  say  that  we  ought  to  give  to  each  what  is 
due  to  it  is  a  platitude  that  does  not  bring  us  one  iota  nearer  a 
solution. 

The  practical  question  here  raised  is,  What  things  in  social  life 
appertain  to  Caesar,  and  what  to  heaven  and  its  supposed 
representatives ;  and  in  cases  of  dispute  how  are  we  to  discriminate 
between  the  two  claims  ?  On  this  real  issue  the  sonorous  phrase 
we  are  now  considering  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  of  the  slightest 
practical  use  ;  every  disputant  using  it  in  his  own  sense,  as  its  open 
character  made  inevitable. 

Conflicts  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  filled 
the  pages  of  history  ever  since  Christianity  came  into  the  world ; 
and  no  better  comment  on  the  true  value  of  the  dictum  of  Jesus 
which,  it  is  professed,  lays  down  the  relation  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual,  could  be  desired.  In  the  early  times  of  Christianity, 
indeed  for  several  centuries  after  its  appearance,  the  civil  powers 
flagrantly  oppressed,  often  quite  suppressed,  the  just  spiritual 
rights  and  freedom  of  Christians.  How  completely  this  state  of 
things  was  afterwards  reversed  is  well  known.  How  Christian 
authorities  suppressed  the  rights  of  non- Christians  and  even  of 
Christians  not  of  the  dominant  type,  and  how  they  intermeddled 
in  the  most  purely  civil  matters,  until,  in  the  ages  of  faith,  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  tampered  with  everything,  from  deposing 
monarchs  down  to  prying  into  the  minutest  matters  of  the  daily 
life  of  men,  history  has  put  on  record.  Recorded  also  are  the 
happier  facts  that  since  the  revival  of  learning,  the  dawning  of 
science,  the  disruption  of  the  household  of  faith,  and  the  dwindling 
of  religious  belief  which  began  four  centuries  ago  and  have  since 
continued,  ecclesiastical  authority  has  waned  and  been  banished 
from  one  intrusion  after  another,  until  now,  in  the  principal  nations 
of  the  world,  the  recognition  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority  of  any 
kind  is  entirely  voluntary  and  completely  optional. 

In  some  of  the  older  countries  some  remanets  of  ecclesiastical 
intermeddling  still,  indeed,  remain ;  and  their  friction-producing 
capacities  may  serve  to  remind  us  what  the  combats  of  our  fore- 
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fathers  over  the  major  spiritual  thralls  that  have  now  vanished 
must  have  been. 

In  our  own  country,  for  instance,  ecclesiastical  claims  long 
delayed  and  obstructed,  and  in  a  measure  even  yet  hamper,  the 
education  of  our  children ;  and  little  things  still  tramp  from  one 
end  of  a  town  to  the  other  to  get,  along  with  their  geography,  what 
their  fathers — or  more  probably  their  mothers — happen  to  deem 
proper  religious  instruction. 

Around  the  grim  subject  of  burial,  where  all  human  distinctions 
seem  for  ever  ended ;  where  the  same  visible  fate  awaits  us  all 
alike,  and  where  bickerings  are  peculiarly  painful,  ecclesiastical 
meddlings  obstinately  linger ;  and  the  singular  and  odious  spectacle 
is  still  seen  of  men  of  the  most  varied  beliefs  who  lived  in  the  same 
street  in  peace,  comfort,  and  even  friendship,  strictly  assorted  at 
death,  and  duly  placed  in  carefully  and  sharply  classified  portions 
of  a  common  cemetery. 

The  closed  museums  and  libraries,  whose  decorous  appearance 
on  a  "  Sabbath "  gives  a  kind  of  respectability  to  the  adjoining 
open  taverns  ;  and  the  concubinage  of  many  excellent  people,  with 
the  bastardizing  of  their  children,  arising  from  the  disputed  pro- 
priety of  marriage  with  a  late  wife's  sister,  still  bear  witness  to  the 
survival  in  these  islands  of  some  curious  scraps  of  a  once  imposing 
ecclesiastical  domination. 

We  may  also  just  remark  that  in  this  famous  phrase  of  Jesus 
there  is  an  inherent  feature  which  is  greatly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Caesar.  All  things  whatever — Caesar's  things  included— are,  of 
course,  in  a  final  sense  God's.  How  much  this  consideration  made 
against  Caesar  in  contentious  matters  ;  how  certain  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  was  to  be  given  in  favour  of  the  rival  claimant  to  whom 
everything  actually  and  ultimately  belonged,  is  very  manifest. 
Astonishment  proceeds  from  causes  of  so  widely  different  a 

22  When  they  had      character,  that  it  would  have  been  interesting 

^efcndiefthS  to  have  known  the  nature  of  the  marvelling 
and  went  their  way.  f  elt  bv  ttese  listeners.  How  far  these  Herodians 

and  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  considered  they  had  been  successful 
in  their  mission  of  entangling  Jesus  cannot  be  gathered.  Some 
Christian  commentators  think  they  had  been  entirely  baffled  and 
defeated  by  Jesus'  answer,  which  these  commentators  pronounce 
a  masterpiece  of  defensive  adroitness,  in  addition  to  its  greater 
virtues.  Other  commentators  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Jesus 
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courageously  committed  himself  to  the  principle  that  the  de  facto 
government  of  Caesar,  however  distasteful,  was  to  be  respected  and 
obeyed. 

When  we  reflect  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Jesus  was 
about  to  leave  our  planet  and  return  to  his  heavenly  throne,  the 
question  of  entanglement  on  such  a  matter  seems  altogether 
immaterial. 

The  same  day  a  deputation  of  a  very  different  kind  waited  upon 

Jesus  to  obtain  light  upon  a  subject  far  more 

23   IT  The  same  day  .1          .1  i       -L    j  -      L.  j      ix 

came  to  him  the  Sad-      important  even  than  the  one  he  had  just  dealt 

ducees,  which  say  that  . . ,  ,  ,,    <-«    n  -, 

there  is  no  resurrection,  with.  A  number  or  badducees  now  came  to 
Jesus  to  question  him  concerning  the  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  which  they,  the  Sadducees,  did  not  believe. 
They  therefore  propound  to  Jesus  a  case  illustrative  of  a  difficulty 
inherent  and  inevitable  in  resurrectionism.  If  the  dead  were  to 
come  back  to  earth  the  re-union  with  survivors  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  of  an  extremely  unpleasant  kind ;  and  when  survivors  in 
such  cases  eventually  rejoin  the  departed,  the  meeting  must,  even 
in  heaven,  be  a  strained  and  not  very  cordial  one.  Still  it  must  be 
owned  that  there  is  no  visible  reason  why  in  such  cases  the  parties 
should  come  together  at  all  on  arrival  there.  It  is  a  place  of 
many  mansions. 

On  sexual  subjects  the  Mosaic  code  is  scarcely  readable,  many  of 
its  provisions  being  simply  loathsome.      The 
Moses  saK?gif  ^man      regulation  brought   before  us  in  this  verse  is  a 
characteristic  delicacy.  If  a  man  died  childless, 
lea™S  a  ™dow>  "  *<*  ^band's  brother  shall 
go  in  unto  her,"  said  Moses,  "and  take  her  to 
him  to  wife  " ;  the  object  being,  as  it  is  elegantly  stated  here,  to  raise 
up  seed  unto  his  brother. 

If  the  case  adduced  by  these  Sadducees,  whether  an  actual  or  an 
illustrative  hypothetical  one,  may  be  taken  as  a  guide,  the  very 
nauseous  "  duty,"  or  at  any  rate  legal  obligation  on  this  matter, 
seems  to  have  been  strictly  discharged.  Still  even  Moses  foresaw 
that  there  would  be  men  whose  feelings  would  lead  them  to  shirk 
the  obnoxious  regulation.  The  way  in  which  he  dealt  with  such 
a  dereliction  of  duty  is  instructive.  The  widow  was  to  complain 
to  the  elders  of  the  city  that  the  brother  in  question  would  not 
perform  the  obligation  laid  down.  Thereupon  the  elders  were  to 
summon  him  and  speak  to  this  offending  brother.  "  And  if  he 
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stand  to  it,  and  say  I  like  not  to  take  her,  then  shall  his  brother's 
wife  come  unto  him  in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  and  loose  his  shoe 
from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face,  and  shall  answer  and  say, 
So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his 
brother's  house.  And  his  name  shall  be  called  in  Israel,  The  house 
of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed."  Whether  such  penalties  secured 
the  general  fulfilment  of  the  regulation  we  do  not  know.  It  may, 
too,  be  remarked  that  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  widow  to 
have  the  injunction  enforced  is  not  dealt  with  by  Moses.  With 
him  woman  was  a  chattel  whose  inclinations  or  rights  were  a  factor 
seldom  worth  taking  into  account  or  even  naming. 

Though  the  case  seems  here  given  as  though  it  had  been  an 
actual  one  which  had  occurred  to  the  knowledge 
of  these  Sadducees,  the  extravagant  improba- 
h£d  l£Jri&  "ahewifhe?  bility  of  STlcl1  a  case  makes  us  regard  it  as 
SriZe,'  £\ihsaw?fi  a  hypothetical  one  merely;  a  point,  however, 
1112G°  ttkevSe  the  wnicn  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 


n  seventh!  "  And  last  °f  a11  the  WOman  dled  als°'"   Af  ter 


aU  the  ^e  extensive  and  monotonous  acquaintance 
with  her  husband's  family  this  poor  woman  had 
had,  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  relief  to  find  from  what  Jesus  says, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  continued  in  heaven. 

The  specific  institutions  of  heaven   and  hell  not  having  been 

formulated  amongst  the  Jews  until  Jesus  him- 
28   Therefore  in  the  ,.  ,    n   .,  ,,  ..    ,.  .      ., 

resurrection  whose  wife      sell  revealed  them,  the  words  "  in  the  resurrec- 

shall    she    be    of     the        ,.       ,,  ,     ,  -.  »  , 

seven?  for  they  all  had  tion  are  somewhat  vague,  and  we  can  form  biat 
little  notion  of  what  these  Sadducees  framed 
to  themselves  by  that  phrase.  For  though  they  did  not  believe  in  a 
resurrection  of  any  sort,  they  no  doubt  formed  some  kind  of  conception 
of  the  hypothesis  as  being  to  them  most  probable  or  least  unlikely. 
The  innumerable  forms  in  which  the  supposed  life  after  death 
has  been,  and  had  then  been,  pictured  by  different  peoples  and 
different  creeds  offer  an  interesting  study  ;  a  striking  feature  of 
which  is  the  common  and  prevalent  form  of  representing  that  new 
life  as  being  in  a  great  measure  a  continuation  of  the  earthly  life  in 
its  main  essentials.  The  more  idealized  and  celestialized  forms  in 
which  poets  and  theorists  had  painted  man's  future  destiny  were 
evidently  not  in  the  thoughts  of  these  Sadducees  ;  they  were 
manifestly  thinking  of  the  post-mortem  existence  of  man  in  its 
more  ordinarily  current  forms,  as  their  question  here  shows  us. 
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Before  considering  the  answer  given  to  these  Sadducees  by  Jesus, 

it  is  impossible  not    to   be   struck   with   its 

29   Jesus    answered      courtesy  and  gentleness  ;  so  markedly  in  con- 

and  said  unto  them,  Te  .  .      ,  „  ..  .- * 

do  err,  not  knowing  the      trast  with  the  tone  ot  the  answers  given  to  the 
scriptures,     nor      the  lt      ,.    .         ,.  ,     ,.  mi          «    •• -i 

power  of  God.  more  "religious    bodies.    These  Sadducees  are 

not  termed  hypocrites;  their  question  is  not 
declared  to  be  a  tempting.  And  the  reply  thereto  made  by  Jesus 
has  a  very  marked  tone  of  reasoning  and  argumentativeness  about 
it ;  iu  this  widely  differing  from  the  stern  dogmatic  replies  given 
to  the  chief  priests,  Scribes  and  Pharisees — the  peculiarly  religious 
bodies.  This  very  significant  fact  has  often  been  remarked  upon  ; 
and  in  our  comments  upon  a  portion  of  the  next  chapter  we  shall 
give  our  thoughts  upon  it. 

"Ye  do  err."  How  singularly  pleasant  this  gentle  reply 
feels  to  be  after  the  "  hypocrites,"  "  vipers,"  "children  of  the  devil," 
and  other  acrid  accostings  we  have  hitherto  met  with  !  And  how 
much  truer  and  how  much  better  our  minds  and  our  hearts  feel 
such  a  salutation  as  this  to  be  !  Yes,  Reader,  men  do  indeed  err ; 
not  Sadducees  only,  but  Pharisees,  chief  priests,  and  Christians 
also.  And  if  there  is  one  happy  fact  which  pre-eminently 
characterizes  mankind  in  these  later  ages,  it  is  that  we  can  all 
now  recognize  how  honest  human  error  may  be.  Wilful  and  con- 
scious error  ascribed  to  masses  of  our  fellow  men,  we  now  feel  to 
be  a  monstrous  supposition.  As  we  look  out  into  the  world  and 
see,  not  only  in  religious  beliefs  but  also  in  other  beliefs,  how 
varied  are  the  things  held  by  men  to  be  true,  to  be  proper,  and  to 
be  natural,  we  now  feel  that  to  ascribe  such  differences  to  men's 
conscious  insincerity  is  as  inane  as  it  is  uncharitable. 

"  Not  knowing  the  scriptures."  What  part  of  the  then  existing 
"  Scriptures  "  taught,  or  gave  any  information  whatever  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  Jesus  does  not  point  out.  Besides, 
these  Sadducees  only  recognized  as  genuine  Scriptures  those  of 
Moses ;  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  including  the  books  of 
the  prophets,  they  did  not  regard  as  of  divine  authority.  Even 
had  these  Sadducees  received  the  whole  of  the  then  Scriptures,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  where  they  could  have  gathered  any  know- 
ledge touching  the  resurrection  therefrom. 

How  little  certainty  there  is  that  the  study  of  divine  Scripture 
will  yield  readers  of  it  the  true  meaning  is  a  melancholy  reflection. 
The  jarring  sects  of  the  Jews  showed  how  lamentably  little  unani- 
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mity  the  divine  Scriptures  then  existing  had  produced.  And  we 
see  from  these  Gospels  how  entirely  the  chief  priests,  the  Scribes, 
and  the  Pharisees,  in  short,  all  the  officials  and  learned  men  who 
had  made  Scripture  their  special  and  peculiar  study,  failed  to 
understand  and  grasp  the  prophets,  and  thus  failed  to  recognize 
the  Messiah  when  he  made  his  predicted  appearance.  How  exactly 
similar  has  been  the  result  of  reading  the  Scriptures  written  since 
this  meeting  of  Jesus  and  the  Sadducees  is  known  but  too  well. 

"  Nor  the  power  of  God."  That  these  Sadducees  did  not  know 
the  power  of  God,  except  in  the  sense  of  taking  it  for  granted, 
they  would  themselves  no  doubt  have  been  the  first  to  admit.  In 
the  books  of  Moses,  it  is  true,  there  are  many  instances,  including 
some  highly  curious  ones,  of  the  display  of  the  power  of  Jehovah  ; 
but  of  what  he  did  to  men  after  death,  either  Jews  or  Gentiles,  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  clue  is  vouchsafed  in  those  books.  Little 
did  these  Sadducees  suspect  that  it  was  this  same  Jehovah  who 
was  now  speaking  to  them. 

Having  thus  reminded  these  Sadducees  of  their  errors,  or  more 

so  For  in  the  resur-      correctly,  of  their  ignorances,  Jesus  proceeds 

rection    they   neither     to  divulge  a  specific  though  negative  item  of 

marry,  nor  are  given  in  ~  ^  °  t 

marriage,  but  are  as  the  information  concerning  our  existence  after 
angels  of  God  in  heaven, 

death.  After  we  leave  here  there  is  no  more 
marriage ;  men  do  not  marry  and  women  are  not  given  in  marriage 
in  the  next  world.  "We  have  to  own,  Reader,  that  we  feel  a  help- 
lessness to  express  our  thoughts  and  feelings  as  we  reflect  upon 
this  fact;  we  cannot  even  say  whether  we  are  conscious  of 
satisfaction  or  of  regret.  We  are  warm  advocates  of  the  marriage- 
tie  in  this  world,  and  hope  there  may  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
re-union  or  companionship  in  heaven  of  those  who  have  loved  and 
lived  with  each  other  here.  But  we  must  sorrowfully  own  that 
there  are  many  marriages  here  whose  prolongation  in  another 
world  is  not  to  be  wished  for. 

"  In  the  resurrection."  It  is  noticeable  that  Jesus  uses  the  same 
phrase  that  the  Sadducees  had  used ;  and  if  we  take  the  words  in 
their  strict  sense,  we  should  inevitably  gather  that  there  is  no 
marriage  either  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  The  same  liberation  or 
bereavement,  as  it  may  be  variously  considered,  befalls  the  "  few  " 
and  the  "  many  "  in  this  matter.  Marriage  apparently  ceases  not 
only  with  the  elect,  but  also  with  all  of  us  who  find  our  way  to  the 
main  destination  of  humanity. 
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It  is,  however,  evident  that  though  Jesus  may  have  meant  by 
the  words  "  in  the  resurrection "  both  the  agreeable  and  the 
horrible  portions  of  that  event,  he  was  referring  in  what  follows 
to  resurrection  as  applied  to  heaven  only.  A  reference  to  this 
answer  of  Jesus,  as  reported  in  the  third  Gospel,  shows  us  not  only 
how  impossible  it  is  to  regard  any  of  these  Gospel  accounts  of 
what  Jesus  said  as  exact  or  verbatiin  ones,  but  further  shows  us 
how  precarious  his  meaning  may  become  when  the  different 
accounts  given  in  these  Gospels  are  collated. 

There  is,  then,  no  marriage  in  heaven.  It  would  be  a  somewhat 
rash  inference  to  make  from  this  that  sex  altogether  disappears  in 
the  next  world ;  for  apart  altogether  from  the  resurrection  of  our 
bodies,  there  are  whilst  here  well  marked  differences  between  the 
souls,  or  at  any  rate,  the  minds  of  men  and  of  women.  The  di- 
vergence between  man's  mind  and  woman's  is  as  well  marked  as 
between  his  hand  and  hers,  or  his  voice  and  hers ;  distinctions 
not  necessarily  implying  superiorities.  On  arrival  in  heaven  these 
masculine  and  feminine  characteristics  would,  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  continue  to  exist. 

Besides,  if  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
taught,  if  not  by  Jesus,  by  the  greater  part  of  Christendom,  the 
sexual  organs  and  adjustments  would  obviously  be  included  in  such 
resurrection,  and  though  of  no  practical  utility  any  longer,  they 
would  certainly  continue  to  differentiate  us.  The  resurrection  of 
our  bodies  is  altogether  a  very  curious  subject  to  dwell  upon,  and 
not  a  very  pleasing  one  in  many  ways.  There  seems  no  conceivable 
purpose  in  raising  up  again  our  stomachs,  our  livers,  and  many 
other  portions  of  our  bodies ;  though  if  the  theory  in  question  be 
true,  they  will  make  their  re-appearance  along  with  our  eyes,  our 
noses,  and  our  beards.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  our  bodies  will  be 
glorified,  but  we  are  unable  to  frame  any  conception  of  glorified 
organs  of  the  kind  we  have  named,  still  less  of  others  that  might 
be  mentioned,  and  cannot  imagine  the  purpose  thereof.  The 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  in  every  way  a  far-reaching  theory, 
involving  amongst  other  things  the  re-appearance  in  heaven  of  all 
those  distinctions  amongst  our  race  of  black  and  white,  yellow  and 
brown,  and  of  all  the  racial  and  national  divergencies  which  have 
caused  us  so  much  trouble  here.  Re-appear  also,  if  such  theory  be 
true,  will  physical  characteristics  so  justly  deplored  in  this  life ; 
things  which,  though  they  may  not  continue  to  be  so  in  heaven, 
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were  certainly  thorns  in  the  flesh  here ;  things  which  many  of  us,  like 
Paul,  have  here  been  the  victims  of,  but  who,  unlike  Paul,  have  not 
felt  sure  that  it  was  the  Lord's  doing,  but  who  in  fact  entirely 
acquit  him  of  the  suspicion. 

"  But  are  as  the  angels."  It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  angels 
are  inherently  sexless,  though  our  knowledge  of  them  is  unhappily 
too  limited  to  enable  us  to  affirm  this. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  Sadducees  did  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  angels,  devils,  or  spirits  of  any  kind.  This 
substantiation  therefore  of  what  men  are  like  in  the  resurrection 
by  comparison  with  beings  these  Sadducees  regarded  as  non-entities 
would  certainly  not  be  much  calculated  to  persuade  them  or  bring 
conviction  to  their  minds.  Scepticism  of  the  existence  of  angels 
is  most  deplorable.  But  lamentable  as  it  is,  to  our  thinking, 
Reader,  it  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  non-belief  in  the 
existence  of  devils.  For  agreeable  as  it  may  be  to  picture  the 
former,  it  is  horrible  to  have  to  think  of  the  diabolical  beings  with 
accounts  of  whose  ejection,  but  not  destruction,  by  Jesus  this  Gospel 
is  so  plentifully  studded,  indeed  so  teems.  Adding  together  the 
two  unbeliefs  we  think  these  Sadducees  were  on  the  whole  immense 
gainers  thereby. 

Jesus  supplemented  his  positive  information  on  the  subject  of 

the  resurrection  with  a  quotation  from  the  book 

thf  re?i^t8ioi°Uof  tSI      of  Exodus  ;  upon  which  quotation  he  founded 

KVM^asn°sUken      a  very  quaint  piece  of   deductive  reasoning. 

unto  you  by  God,  say.      The  qm)tation  was  a  very  familiar  one ;  the 

Abiham?andethe0<Go°d  number  of  times  Jesus  had  declared  himself 
of  Jacob  ?anGodhfs^°ot  through  Moses  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
but dfthe living  de3d>  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  being  very  great. 

The  continued  existence  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 

and  Jacob  we  have  already  seen ;  for  many  Christians  from  the 
East  and  from  the  West  are  now  enjoying,  or  have  the  promise  of 
enjoying,  the  honour — if  they  regard  it  as  such — of  sitting  down 
in  heaven  with  those  three  worthies* 

Upon  this  Scripture  quotation  Jesus  founds,  or  to  it  he  affixes, 
a  very  wide  proposition.  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of 
the  living."  God  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac^  and  Jacob ;  God 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living ;  therefore  those  three 
patriarchs  must  still  be  living. 

Whilst  we  at  once  accept  this  reasoning  as  far  as  Abraham, 
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Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  concerned,  the  question  obviously  presents 
itself,  to  what  extent  are  we  warranted  in  pursuing  the  argu- 
ment ?  The  number  of  individuals  of  whom  Jesus  had  specially 
and  explicitly  declared  himself  to  be  the  God  is  very  limited, 
and  would  not  carry  us  far.  Are  we  justified  in  applying  the 
argument  to  those  of  whom  Jesus  had  declared  himself  the  God  in 
a  more  general  sense  ?  He  had  often  declared  himself  the  God  of 
Israel  for  example.  Is  the  deduction  that  "  my  people  Israel "  all 
continue  to  exist  a  sound  one  ? 

In  olden  times  Jesus  was  not  the  God  of  the  heathen,  or  of  the 
Gentiles ;  not  so,  at  any  rate,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  was  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  or  of  Israel  generally.  It  seems 
therefore  very  uncertain  whether  the  heathen  myriads  who  had 
existed  up  to  that  time  ought  to  be  considered  as  still 
"  living." 

Since  the  children's  bread  has  been  cast  amongst  Gentiles, 
the  Godship  of  Jesus  has  been  much  extended.  Our  heavenly 
Father,  who  is  now  no  respecter  of  persons' — on  racial  or  national 
grounds  at  any  rate — may  now  in  some  sense  be  taken  as  the  God 
of  the  whole  human  family.  Still  it  is  not  the  special  sense  in 
which  he  was  God  of  the  three  patriarchs,  or  of  the  Israelites ; 
hence  the  inference  as  to  the  continued  "  living "  of  the  entire 
human  race  does  not  feel  altogether  as  certain  as  might  be  desired 
or  feared. 

We  find  too  in  the  Scriptures  to  which  these  Sadducees  were 
referred  that  Jesus  or  Jehovah  is  occasionally^  though  rarely, 
termed  the  God  of  all  the  earth.  It  appears  to  us  that  those 
amiable  philosophers  who  have  contended  for  the  immortality  of 
all  animated  beings,  as  well  as  of  man^  may  find  in  this  dis- 
claimer by  Jesus  of  being  the  God  of  dead  beings,  a  very  powerful 
reinforcement  of  their  theory. 

To  us,  Reader,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Jesus  did  not 
remind  these  Sadducees  of  that  proof  positive  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  he  had,  according  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  just  con= 
spicuottsly  afforded  by  the  raising  up  of  Lazarus  and  the  recall  to 
earth  of  his  soul ;  an  act  that  had,  according  to  that  last  Gospel, 
just  caused  so  much  commotion  in  Jerusalem  as  to  lead  to  a  council 
of  the  Jews  being  called  to  consider  it.  And  an  act  that  with 
all  deference  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  was  worth  more 
for  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
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than  a  whole  bookful  of  arguments  such  as  those  here  given  to 
these  Sadducees. 

It  appears  that  a  multitude  had  listened  to  what  had  just  taken 
place  between  Jesus  and  these  Sadducees;  and, 
titude  hearde?Aw? they      says  our  author,  "they  were  astonished  at  his 
doectrine.0m8hed  at  **      doctrine."     Again,  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
gather  in  what  sense  these  people  were  aston- 
ished at  Jesus'  doctrine ;  whether  they  were  favourably  or  unfa- 
vourably impressed  with  it;  whether  they  thought  it  fine  or  foolish. 
All  we  can  certainly  learn  from  the  expression  is  that  Jesus'  doctrine 
was  new  or  unusual  to  these  people. 

We  do  not  know,  Reader,  whether  the  ease  with  which  in  these 
Gospels  a  multitude  was  astonished  with  a  dogmatic  statement,  or 
the  difficulty  with  which  they  were  stirred  by  a  miracle  is  the 
more  incomprehensible  and  the  more  lamentable. 

It  is  very  observable  that  we  are  not  told  what  the  effect  of 
Jesus'  wisdom  was  upon  these  Sadducees.  Were  they  also  aston- 
ished ?  Our  author  tells  us  in  the  next  verse  that  Jesus  had  put 
them  to  silence ;  but  that  these  Sadducees  shared  that  opinion  may 
well  be  doubted.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  what 
these  Sadducees  thought  of  what  Jesus  had  said  to  them ;  how  far 
they  were  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  therewith.  Our  own  impression 
is  that  they  had  not  heard  anything  very  likely  to  shake  their 
previous  convictions. 

These  Gospels  rarely  favour  us  with  even  the  smallest  rejoinder 
to  the  answers  of  Jesus.  Time  and  again  men  come  to  ask  him 
questions— usually,  though  not  always— sensible  and  proper  ones; 
on  the  whole  far  more  sensible  and  important  ones  than  those  put 
to  Jesus  by  his  own  disciples.  On  hearing  the  answers  made  to  them 
by  Jesus,  these  varied  interviewers  are  represented  as  sometimes 
retiring  in  anger.  But  usually  they  are  pictured  on  hearing  Jesus' 
replies  as  being  discomfited ;  as  collapsing ;  as  feeling  themselves 
routed  and  silenced.  How  little  probability  such  a  picture  carries 
on  its  face  is  palpable  enough. 

For  calmly  reading  and  weighing  these  replies  of  Jesus,  what  is 
there  in  them  to  make  men  wince,  or  flee,  or  be  dumb,  or  feel  of 
do  anything  unusual  ?  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  disconcert  or 
amaze  anyone  even.  And  we  will  here  record,  Reader,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  of  this  work,  that  we  are  honestly  unable  to 
discover  in  these  replies  of  Jesus  to  the  questions  put  to  him 
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anything  calculated  to  greatly  impress  men  in  any  way  whatever. 
How  often  rejoinders  to  the  replies  of  Jesus  would  have  been 
desirable  even  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  showing  how 
celestial  wisdom  operated  on  men  at  first  hand,  is  evident  to  every- 
one. 
The  precise  meaning,  or  indeed  any  meaning,  of  the  first  of 

34  if  But  when  the     *nese  verses  is  difficult  to  make  out.    It  appears, 
SSriheeeShadadPuthethe      nowever>   tnat>    the    appalling    and    complete 
they  Uwerl   ^heredPto'      crusning  inflicted  by  Jesus  upon  the  Sadducees 
gether.  had  left  just  sufficient  courage  in  the  heart  of 

35  Then  one  of  them,  J. 

which  was  a  lawyer,      one  Pharisee,  who  was  a  lawyer,  to  submit  to 

asked  him  a  question,  * 

tempting  him,  and  say  Jesus  yet  another  question. 
m36  Master,  which  is  Tne  question  submitted  to  Jesus  by  this 
inetKw0?m'maildment  lawver  is>  as  usual,  termed  a  tempting  of 
Jesus ;  though  anything  more  mild  and  innocent 
than  what  is  here  propounded  by  this  lawyer  could  not  be  imagined. 
In  what  is  here  asked  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  entanglement,  of 
any  dilemma  or  supposed  dilemma;  it  is  an  inoffensive  query  which 
any  person  might  well  ask  of  or  debate  with  another.  The  ascrip- 
tion of  malicious  intent  to  this  lawyer  is  evidently  due  to  our 
author's  prejudice ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  account  of  this 
occurrence  in  the  next  Gospel,  where  Jesus  praises  this  lawyer  and 
declares  he  is  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Jesus  replied  to  the  lawyer's  question  by  quoting  the  command- 
ment here  given  from  what  appears  to  have  been 
him7  Ttuulhatid0ve?he      a  favourite    book   with    Jesus— the   book   of 

tLh0yrdhearyt,  and  with  S      Deuteronomy.    To  love  God  with  all  the  heart, 
thyoul,  and  with  all       all  the  B(mlj  and  all  the  mind  (Qr  might  ag   it 

aPPears  in  Deuteronomy  itself)  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment. 

Theism  of  some  kind  is  the  beginning  of  most  religions:  this 
answer  of  Jesus  has  therefore  a  certain  scientific  appropriateness. 
In  every  theistic  religion  it  is  obvious  that  love,  or  fear,  or  a  mixture 
of  both,  to  its  given  deity  is  and  must  be  the  first  and  the  main  factor ; 
all  the  remaining  portions  of  such  a  religious  system  are  simply 
accessories  to  the  one  end  of  worshipping  and  propitiating  its 
God. 

Into  the  general  question  of  theism  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter. 
It  is  obvious  that  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  deity  varies  in  different 
men  all  the  way  from  assured  conviction  of  such  existence  on  the 
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part  of  some  down  through  every  grade  of  lesser  certainty  and  of 
uncertainty,  to  absolute  disbelief  of  such  existence  on  the  part  of 
others.  How  greatly  such  diverse  states  of  conviction  regarding  his 
existence  must  affect  the  possibility  of  feeling  love  towards  a  God 
is  very  manifest. 

Putting  aside  for  the  time  being  non-believers  in  and  doubters 
of  the  existence  of  a  deity,  and  confining  ourselves  to  those  who 
believe  or  who  own  such  existence,  it  is  evident  that  the  possibility 
of  loving  God  depends  altogether  upon  what  we  may  believe  of 
his  character  and  nature.  Any  kind  of  God  may  be  feared,  and 
any  kind  may,  as  we  know  too  well,  be  obeyed  and  worshipped ; 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  love  any  kind.  It  is  only  possible  to  truly 
love  one  kind,  that  is  a  good  one. 

From  the  surface  of  our  revolving  planet  there  proceed  daily 
streams  of  human  homage  to  the  most  varied  deities.  And  though 
from  Christendom  there  proceeds  the  worship  of  nominally  the 
same  Being  only,  the  various  Christian  conceptions  of  that 
Being  have  often  little  in  common ;  some  of  such  conceptions 
being  as  repulsive  as  others  are  loveable.  The  holders  of  the 
former  class  of  conceptions  may,  and  doubtless  do,  carry  out  the 
command  to  "  Fear  God  " ;  it  is  only  possible  to  the  holders  of 
the  latter  class  to  carry  out  this  "  first  and  great  commandment " 
to  love  God.  How  far  it  is  possible  for  even  these  latter  to  love 
God  with  all  the  heart,  soul,  and  mind  upon  so  slender  an  acquaint- 
ance seems  a  very  open  question. 

Jesus  thus  declares  that  the  first  of  human  duties  is  to  love 
God — which  according  to  ordinary  Christian  teaching  means  him- 
self— with  all  the  heart,  soul,  and  mind.  It  is  not  needful  to  make 
out  what  is  precisely  meant  by  the  three  terms  thus  quoted ;  the 
phrase  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  roughly  and  energetically  sum- 
marize human  capacities.  Those  who  think  there  must  be  in  such 
a  phrase  much  divine  wisdom  and  illumination  may  find  in  theo- 
logical works  endless  efforts  to  extract  it. 

This  command  is  evidently  a  counsel  of  perfection,  the  extent  of 
possible  compliance  with  which  offers  a  very  debatable  subject. 
How  far  love  is  possible  at  all  from  us  to  an  invisible,  omnipotent, 
omniscient,  and  omnipresent  Being  is  an  initial  point  of  difficulty. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  given  a  certain  degree  of  belief  in 
God's  existence,  and  certain  conceptions  of  his  character,  it  may  be 
feasible  to  entertain  something  in  the  resemblance  of  love  for  him, 
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though  Buck  a  sentiment  would,  no  doubt,  be  largely  mixed  with 
other  feelings.  The  injunction  to  "  Fear  God,"  and  most  of  the 
various  commands  to  obey  him  are,  we  should  think,  much  less 
difficult  of  compliance. 

Perhaps,  Reader,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  for  ourselves, 
we  think  we  could  greatly  love  a  good  God,  of  whose  existence  we 
felt  very  sure ;  but  that  we  cannot  love  the  Jewish  Jehovah,  and  still 
less  the  heavenly  Father  who  intends  to  place  any  of  our  fellow 
men  into  a  furnace  of  fire. 

Jesus  not  only  answered  this  lawyer's  question  as  to  which  was 
39  And  the  second  is  " the  Sreat  commandment  in  the  law,"  but  also 
Jove  Thy  ^hbou8^  Procee(ie(i  *°  declare  which  was  the  second; 
thyself.  and  which  he  states  to  be  like  unto  the  first. 

This  second  of  human  duties  is,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself."  Though  this  command  is  a  hyperbole,  compliance  with 
which  is  in  its  strict  sense  hopeless,  the  object  and  tendency  of  it 
are  admirable  indeed.  It  is  the  very  best  thing  contained  in  the 
whole  books  of  Moses,  and  does  something  towards  helping  us 
to  forgive  the  many  unneighbourly  commands  with  which  those 
books  unhappily  abound. 

The  virtue  of  humanity,  of  kindly  feeling  towards  and  love  of 
our  fellow  men,  is  one  that  so  transcends  all  other  virtues,  that  we 
frankly  own,  Reader,  we  cannot  give  it  second  place  even  to  the 
love  of  himself  which  Jesus  places  first.  "With  love  of  Jesus — or  of 
God,  by  those  who  do  not  regard  them  as  synonymous — we  have  no 
quarrel  whatever,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may — and  as  some  forms 
of  the  sentiment  have  copiously  done — prevent,  lessen,  or  displace 
that  love  of  our  fellows  which  is  so  much  more  urgent  and  so 
much  more  needed.  For  though  God  may  require  our  love,  he 
does  not  need  it ;  whereas  our  fellow  men  do.  It  may  be  hoped, 
and  it  may  be  believed,  that  this  and  many  other  maxims  of  a 
like  tendency  may  have  done  something  towards  mitigating  that 
selfishness  which  has  always  been,  and  even  yet  is,  far  too  pro- 
minent in  human  affairs.  In  these  later  times,  if  we  do  not 
love  our  neighbour  as  much  as  we  ought,  there  prevails  generally 
amongst  men  a  far  more  neighbourly  spirit  than  ever  before. 
Altruism  influences  the  actions  of  the  best  men  greatly,  and  of 
most  men  not  inconsiderably ;  and  if  a  scientific  study  of  the  sub- 
ject shows  us  that  the  selfish  and  competitive  propensities  are 
necessary  in  a  world  like  this,  it  shows  us  also  that  they  are  not 
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in  many  things  nearly  so  necessary  as  was  once  thought.  Just  as  in 
the  realm  of  thought,  opinion,  and  belief  toleration,  aye  even  true 
forbearance  and  charity,  have  replaced  the  unneighbourly  persecu- 
tion once  thought  indispensable,  so  in  social  and  industrial  matters 
rivalry  is  being  replaced  by  co-operation  and  organization,  and 
competition  gradually  reduced  to  the  more  modest  dimensions  in 
which  it  may  be  recognized  as  inherently  a  good.  And  there  are 
many  indications  which  assure  us  even  amid  discouragements  that 
the  triumph  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  over  the  national,  racial, 
and  social  antipathies  which  have  wrought  such  untold  mischiefs 
in  the  past  is,  however  often  it  may  be  deferred,  inevitably 
approaching. 

Jesus  further  adds  in  reply  to  this  lawyer,  that  upon  the  two 
commandments  quoted  "  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets."  _  It  is  certainly  impossible  to 
Pr°"  conceive  anything  in  laws  or  in  prophecies 
that  would  not  in  some  way  come  under  the 
capacious  headings  of  duty  to  God  and  duty  to  man.  How  far  the 
Mosaic  law  and  the  Jewish  prophets  helped  to  further  the  love  of 
God  we  will  not  offer  any  opinion;  but  of  the  aid  they  lent  in 
furtherance  of  the  love  of  mankind,  we  are  grieved  to  have  to 
confess  a  very  meagre  estimation. 

In  the  third  Gospel  there  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in 
the  earlier  part  of  Jesus'  public  career  an  incident  so  extremely 
similar  to  the  one  we  have  been  here  considering,  as  to  lead  to  the 
suspicion  that  it  must  be  the  same  occurrence,  though  so  very 
differently  placed.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  a  collation  of 
the  third  Gospel  with  this  shows  us  events  so  intermixed  and 
transposed,  that  any  attempt  to  place  them  in  chronological 
sequence  is  entirely  vain. 

In  the  third  Gospel  we  find  the  following  incident  narrated. 
"  And  behold  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up  and  tempted  him,  saying, 
Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  " 

He  said  unto  him,  "  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  how  readest 
thou?" 

And  he  answering,  said,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength, 
and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

And  he  said  unto  him,  "  Thou  hast  answered  right;  this  do  and 
thou  shalt  live." 
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We  thus  see  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  divine  wisdom  ascribed 
to  Jesus  in  this  Gospel,  and  upon  which  we  have  just  been  medi- 
tating, ascribed  to  the  lawyer  himself  in  the  third. 

The  extremely  close  resemblance  of  human  and  divine  wisdom  is 
both  flattering  and  disappointing. 

A  highly  curious  incident  is  laid  before  us  in  this  paragraph. 
41 1  While  the  Phari-  Jesus  now  carried  the  war  into  the  enemies' 
getLrIerejJsukereaiked  quarters,  and  propounded  a  question  to  the 
tlaem'  assembled  Pharisees  !  And  certainly  our  sense 

of  fairness  is  gratified  as  we  read  this  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
the  propounding  of  dilemmas  was  not  all  on  one  side. 

In  the  summaries  of  contents  prefixed  to  each  chapter  in  this 
authorized  version,  we  find  the  present  paragraph  summarized  in 
the  words  that  Jesus  "  poseth  the  Pharisees  about  the  Messias." 
Judging  from  the  insipidities  offered  to  us  on  this  subject  by 
theologians,  the  Pharisees  were  by  no  means  the  only  people  to 
whom  this  divine  poser  has  proved  more  than  a  match. 

This  poser  of  Jesus  consists  of  four  separate  questions,  which 

hardly  seems  quite  a  fair  way  of  stating  even 

42  Saying,  What  a     ...    i  -,.•,  ...      -  j-i. 

think  ye   of    Christ  ?      an  admitted  dilemma ;  at  any  rate  tor  immediate 

solution.  «  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  whose 
son  is  he?"  It  can,  we  think,  never  be 
sufficiently  regretted  that  these  Pharisees  were  not  given  time 
to  answer  the  first  of  these  two  questions  separately,  and  in  its 
broad  sense.  Few  things  would  have  been  more  instructive  than  a 
statement  by  these  Pharisees  of  the  views  they  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  the  Christ  or  Messias  generally.  To  the  specific  question 
"Whose  son  is  he?"  they  reply,  "of  David";  a  reply  whose 
correctness  is  set  forth,  if  not  demonstrated,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  Gospel ;  a  thesis,  indeed,  that  chapter  is  apparently  a  laboured 
effort  to  establish,  but  which  it  very  effectually  goes  on  to  dissipate. 

These  Pharisees  therefore  solved  the  first  part  of  the  query  put 
to  them;  and  solved  it  correctly.  Yet  how  noticeable  and  how 
significant,  Reader,  is  the  absence  of  any  confirmation  or  otherwise 
of  their  answer  by  Jesus  ! 

Now  we   come  to   the  real  poser  submitted  to  the  Pharisees. 

Going   upon   the   assumption   given   in   their 

thSn  HHowSathen  doth      answer  that  the  Christ  is  David's  son,  Jesus 

David  in  spirit  call  him      ^sks  how  it  could  be  that  David  could  address 

Lord,  saying,  e 

his  own  son  as  Lord,  as  according  to  Jesus,  he 

29 
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did  in  the  next  verse  which  is  quoted  from  a  small  Psalm  known  to 
us  as  the  one  hundred  and  tenth. 

Whether  these  Pharisees  had  ever  suspected  that  one  of  the  two 
Lords  in  this  passage  meant  the  Christ ;  that 
unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  this  was  an  address  from  the  First  Person  of  the 
f  mXThineh*nemies  Trinity  to  the  Second,  or  whether  it  was  an 
exegesis  they  were  willing  to  accept  when  pro. 
pounded,  we  much  doubt.  It  is  true  theologians  tell  us  this  passage 
was  an  accepted  Messianic  one ;  but  what  these  Pharisees  meant  by 
Messianic  and  what  Christians  mean  thereby  are  not  exactly  identical. 
Anyone  now  reading  the  little  Psalm  of  which  this  passage  forms 
a  part,  will  feel  how  piercing  must  have  been  the  vision  that  could 
detect  therein  a  ray  of  Messianic  or  any  other  light. 

Even  accepting  the  exegesis  in  question,  the  assurance  of  Jehovah 
to  Jesus  that  he  would  make  the  latter's  enemies  his  footstool 
presents  itself  no  light  problem.  The  promise  is  not  a  very 
"  Christian  "  one,  in  a  certain  modern  sense  of  that  adjective  at 
least ;  loving  and  forgiving  enemies  being  theoretically  the  true 
Christian  method,  not,  however,  it  would  seem,  binding  on  Jesus 
himself.  It  seems  a  very  open  question  whether  the  conversion  of 
Jesus'  enemies  into  his  footstool  ought  to  be  contemplated  as  ever 
to  be  brought  to  pass  on  this  little  earth  of1  ours.  Nearly  two 
thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  Jesus  visited  this  globe,  and  but 
little  progress  has  yet  been  made  towards  the  conversion  of  his 
enemies  into  his  footstool.  The  great  false  creeds  existing  when 
that  visit  was  made  exist  yet,  and  a  very  powerful  new  one  has  also 
since  appeared ;  whilst  the  disintegrated  state  of  the  household  of 
Jesus'  own  faith,  and  the  alarming  decay  of  faith  itself  throughout 
"  Christendom,"  do  not  seem  to  give  much  promise  of  any  earthly 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy. 

And  worst  of  all,  Reader,  Jesus'  great  enemy — that  original 
enemy  who  produced  and  gave  birth  to  all  other  enemies ;  that 
Satan  who  three  years  before  this  had  tempted,  flouted,  and  derided 
Jesus  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  very  temple  where  he  was  now  speaking 
to  these  Pharisees — is  unhappily  not  yet  put  down ;  nor  is  there 
anything  to  lead  us  to  expect  or  to  hope  that  that  crowning  and 
all-embracing  consummation  is  approaching. 

To  this  fourth  and  last  question  these  Pharisees  did  not  even 
.45  if  David  tijen  q$\      attempt  any  answer.     They  had   replied   to 
Jesus'  "What  think  ye?"  by  saying  they 
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thought  the  Christ  was  David's  son.  Jesus'  rejoinder  to  their 
answer,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  trace  its  meaning  at  all,  is 
a  deprecation  of  the  idea;  a  raising  up  of  a  difficulty  in  the 
hypothesis  that  could  not  be  overcome. 

This  celebrated  question  thus  remains  permanently  unanswered. 
Jesus  vouchsafed  no  solution  of  it  himself ;  and  all  efforts  since 
made  to  grapple  with  it  have  failed.  It  is  a  question  that  must  be. 
placed  along  with  the  two  kindred  and  famous  genealogies  found 
in  these  Gospels,  as  forming  therewith  a  problem  with  which  the 
human  faculties  are  quite  unable  to  cope. 

Our  author  tells  us  that  this  nonplussing  of  the  Pharisees  made 

men  not  dare  to  question  Jesus  any  more ;  a 

able  ^V^hinTa5      statement  we  read  both  with  regret  and  with 

SVoSattfS      satisfaction.     Many  are  the  worthy  questions 

tfon^m  my  m°re  ques"     tliat  mignt  have  been  submitted  to  Jesus,  and 

upon  which  all  would  have  now  rejoiced  to 

have  possessed  his  wisdom.     But  of  questions  and  answers  pertain. 

ing  to  prophecy,  or  to  Jewish  matters  solely,  we  are  thankful  to  be 

spared  any  further  addition. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  statement  that  no  one  afterwards 
asked  Jesus  questions  must  not  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense.  Not 
pnly  bis  own  disciples,  but  others  also  put  questions  to  Jesug 
Curing  the  few  remaining  days ;  the  famous  one  asked  by  Pilate 
being  one  which  it  has  often  and  sincerely  been  regretted  received 
no  answer, 

MATTHEW  XXIII. 

THOUGH  it  is  possible  Jesus  may  have  walked  away  from  these 
Pharisees  as  he  had  done  before  from  others, 
is  more  natural  to  assume  that  the  latter 
taken  their  departure  and  left  Jesus  with 
the  Tor\beeTandePhl     his  disciples  and  the  multitude.     How  indeed 
risees. 5  His  disciples     COuld  men  tarry  who  had  been  discomfited  and 

must  beware  of  tfieir  * 

ambition,  13  He  de>     ptlt  to  silence  in  the  way  recorded  at  the  end 

nounceth  eight  woes       *  ' 

against   their   hypo-       of  the  last  chapter  ? 

crisy  and  blindness:  , 

34  and  prophesieth  of         Jesus  thereupon  proceeded  to  address  tne 

the    destruction    of  *  .       5 .     ,  ,     ..         ,, 

Jerusalem.  multitude  and  his  disciples  at  mucn  lengtn ; 
1  Then  spake  Jesus  to  „     ,  .       ,  ,  -, 

the  multitude,  and  to  for  the  whole  of  this  chapter  was  apparently 

LSClples'  thus  spoken.     Of  this,  however,  we  cannot  be 

29  * 
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very  confident.  In  the  other  Gospels  fragments  of  this  address 
are  found  in  other  connections.  One  large  section  of  ifc  is  given  in 
the  third  Gospel  as  delivered  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee  who  had 
asked  Jesus  "to  dine  with  him,"  an  invitation  Jesus,  we^read, 
accepted.  Happy  Pharisee  !  to  entertain  our  Creator  at  dinner  is 
a  lot  that  has  fallen  to  few  mortals. 

Jesus  began  this  address  to  the  multitude  and  the  disciples  by 

frankly  acknowledging  the  legal   and   official 

2  Saying,  The  scribes  *         ,       -,      ..  ,    _,       .  ,  , 

and  the  Pharisees  sit  in      status  or  the  bcribes  and  Pharisees  whom  he 

sTn  Therefore  what-      went  on  to  so  vehemently  denounce.    They  sat 


"in  Moses'  seat"  and  were  consequently  the 
t          valid   and  visible   representatives   of    heaven 

say,  and  do  not.  upon    our  earth>      True   they   were   persODallv 

hypocrites,  vipers,  children  of  hell,  and  whited  sepulchres  even  ; 
but  none  the  less  on  that  account  were  they  the  true  religious 
authorities.  They  were  therefore  to  be  unreservedly  obeyed. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle  Jesus  expressly  commands  this 
multitude  and  even  his  own  disciples  to  observe  and  do  "  whatso- 
ever "  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  "  bid  you  observe."  They  were 
the  authorized  religious  teachers  and  were  to  be  implicitly  obeyed 
and  submitted  to. 

In  enjoining  the  recognition  of  Caesar,  though  a  foreign  con- 
queror of  his  own  and  of  their  native  land,  upon  his  countrymen, 
Jesus  had  already  enunciated  in  civil  matters  a  principle  analogous 
to  the  one  here  laid  down  in  ecclesiastical  ones.  De  facto  authorities, 
civil  and  religious,  were  to  be  yielded  to  regardless  of  their  intrinsic 
qualities  and  merits. 

There  is  now  no  necessity  to  discuss  this  principle  as  a  general 
proposition.  The  battle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  now  over 
and  won  —  no  thanks  to  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  or  to  any  other 
prophet  —  in  all  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  The  only 
observations  we  have  to  make  upon  this  grave  injunction  of  Jesus 
are  as  to  its  bearings  upon  his  own  acts,  teachings,  and  religious 
system. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed  that  this  injunction  is 
absolute  and  unqualified.  "  Whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe, 
that  observe  and  do."  It  is  true  Christian  apologists  assure  us  that 
Jesus  meant  that  whatsoever  these  officials  bid  men  do  was 
to  be  obeyed  only  providing  that  what  was  so  enjoined  was  true 
and  in  accordance  with  sound  doctrine.  But  for  this  assurance 
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these  apologists  offer  no  authority  except  their  own.  Jesus  him- 
self said  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  enjoined  this  multitude  to  "  do" 
whatsoever  these  authorities  bid  them  observe,  without  adding  one 
single  limiting  or  qualifying  word  or  sentence.  And  how  were 
people  to  tell  whether  what  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  bid  them 
observe  was  in  accordance  with  sound  doctrine  or  not  ?  If  they 
judged  something  thus  officially  commanded  unsound  were  they 
still  to  do  and  observe  it,  or  were  they  to  disregard  it  ?  Unless  the 
principle  of  authority  is  absolute,  it  is  palpably  worth  nothing 
at  all. 

And,  Reader,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  great  teacher  who  in 
giving  a  broad  command  like  the  one  before  us  should  mean  and 
intend — as  is  thus  alleged — a  serious  qualification  of  it  affecting  its 
entire  import  and  yet  not  state  such  qualification  ?  The  way  in 
which  Christians  ascribe  saving  clauses  and  qualifying  provisos  to 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  order  to  bring  those  sayings  into  harmony 
with  what  they  would  like  him  to  have  said  is  very  pathetic.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  amusing  to  notice  how  angry  with  each  other 
the  different  Christians  are  when  such  saving  clauses  happen  to  be 
suggested  in  a  direction  not  liked. 

Looking  at  this  very  serious  command  of  Jesus  in  its  practical 
bearings  to  those  who  thus  heard  it,  the  question  at  once  arises, 
How  was  it  possible  for  men  to  observe  and  do  whatsoever  these 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  commanded  and  also  carry  out  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  himself  ? 

When  we  remember  the  spirited  condemnation  of  what  "  them 
of  old  time  "  had  taught  which  Jesus  had  put  forth  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career  some  three  years  ago,  how  one  after  another  he  quoted 
Mosaic  injunctions  only  to  countermand  them  and  enjoin  the  very 
reverse,  how  could  men  possibly  obey  what  these  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  bid  them  and  also  obey  the  contrary  teachings  of  Jesus 
himself  ?  How,  for  example,  to  select  a  minor  matter,  could  men 
both  "  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths  "  and  "  swear  not  at  all"  ? 
Or  how,  to  take  one  of  the  very  gravest  of  human  acts  and  duties, 
could  men  carry  out  those  laws  of  Moses  concerning  marriage  and 
divorce  which  had,  according  to  Jesus,  been  given  in  consideration 
of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts  and  in  defiance  of  the  eternal  law 
of  true  righteousness  and  yet  carry  out  also  the  express  counter- 
manding of  the  same  given  by  himself  ? 

Even  granting  that  the  "  whatsoever "  used  in  this  passage  by 
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Jesus  meant  whatsoever  only  was  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic 
law,  what  then  ?  Were  Christians  still  under  that  law  ?  Where 
is  the  boasted  "  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  you  free,"  if 
men  were  still  under  the  yoke  of  bondage  ? 

Well  might  this  very  practical  subject  cause  trouble  and  division 
in  the  infant  Church.  Directly  after  the  death  of  Jesus  the 
questions  of  submitting  to  Jewish  ordinances  ;  of  obedience  to  the 
law ;  of  circumcision  or  uncircumcision,  became  vexed  subjects,  as 
well  they  might.  Jesus  had  counselled  both  observance  and  distinct 
non-observance  of  Mosaic  laws,  and  had  personally  complied  with 
circumcision  and  some  other  ceremonial  institutions.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that  what  was  considered  to  be 
Christian  duty  on  this  subject  became  a  serious  and  perplexing 
problem.  And  it  is  very  significant  to  reflect  that  whilst  James 
and  Peter,  who  had  no  doubt  heard  Jesus  say  much  on  the  subject 
that  we  do  not  possess,  took  one  side,  Paul,  who  so  far  as  is  known 
had  never  seen  Jesus  at  all,  took  the  opposite. 

Many  traces  of  this  ambiguity  cling  to  Christianity  even  yet. 
Portions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  stated  to  be  still  binding  and 
other  portions  repealed,  without  any  known  principle  being  assigned 
as  a  ground  of  such  discrimination ;  hence  the  striking  diversities 
of  view  and  of  practice  found  in  the  matter  throughout 
Christendom.  Speaking  generally,  the  better  and  cleanly  and 
more  convenient  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  are  considered  to  be  still 
in  force,  and  the  uncleanly  and  obnoxious  and  inconvenient  parts 
lapsed ;  no  more  definite  principle  of  selection  being,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  even  alleged. 

To  this  memorable  command,  Jesus  adds  the  caution  that  the 
works  of  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  must  not  be  imitated  ;  "  for 
they  say  and  do  not."  This  latter  it  is  much  to  be  feared  is  a 
failing  to  be  found  more  or  less  even  in  the  best  of  teachers  ;  and 
it  may  be  truly  said  of  these  men  that  their  not  doing  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  law  they  officially  set  forth  did  them  very  great 
credit  indeed. 

And  what  a  momentous  and  far-reaching  principle  the  one  here 
laid  down  becomes  when  applied  to  Jesus'  own  Church!  That 
reverence  and  obedience  are  due  to  ecclesiastical  authorities  how- 
ever personally  depraved  and  vile  they  may  be,  feels  much  more 
vivid  and  startling  when  brought  home  to  ourselves  than  when 
read  as  enjoined  upon  some  Jews  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
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The  history  of  Jesus'  own  chief  Church,  and  of  his  numerous 
minor  ones  also,  furnishes  us  with  many  instances  in  which  the 
principle  here  enjoined  by  Jesus  has  been  severely  put  to  the  test, 
and  of  the  singular  way  in  which  Christians  have  obeyed  and  dis- 
regarded it  respectively. 

Peter's  chair,  like  Moses'  seat,  has  had  some  strange  occupants. 
And  the  works  of  pontiffs,  bishops,  and  other  successors  of  the 
apostles  of  every  sort  have  often,  like  the  works  of  these  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  been  of  a  nature  not  to  be  imitated.  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  the  principle  before  us,  that  this  in  no  way  forfeited 
their  right  to  men's  obedience ;  the  authority  of  these  men  remained 
as  unimpaired  as  if  they  had  been  irreproachable  models. 

Yet  when  the  Reformation  cleaved  Christendom  in  two,  this 
rinciple  of  Jesus  was  cast  aside  ;  the  dreadful  profligacy  of  the 
popes,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  the  lamentable  state  of 
convents  and  monasteries  were  avowedly  assigned  by  Protestants 
as  a  main  reason  and  justification  of  the  great  schism.  And  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Protestant  section  of  Christendom, 
ecclesiastical  authority  has  proved  helpless  to  avert  the  most 
extensive  disintegration.  So  extremely  fissiparous  has  the  Christian 
faith  proved  when  "  private  judgment"  has  been  applied  to  it,  that 
founders  of  important  denominations  have  often  lived  to  behold 
their  own  true  fold  rent  asunder.  The  truth  is  that  between 
absolute  obedience  to  authority  and  the  absolute  freedom  of  human 
reason  there  is  no  possible  halting  place.  Happily,  the  foremost 
races  of  mankind  have  ceased  to  seek  any  such  halting  place,  and 
have  chosen  the  latter  alternative. 

Immediately  after  this  memorable  command  to  this  multitude 

and  to   his  own  disciples,  that  they  were  to 

4  For  they  bind  heavy      vield  obedience  to  the  deplorable  occupants  of 

burdens  and  grievous  to       J  . 

be  borne,  and  lay  them      Moses   seat,  there  f  ollows  a  description  in  these 

on  men's  shoulders;  but  _.      ..  _  _,, 

they  themselves  will  not      four  verses  of  these  same  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
move  them  with  one  of  .  .  ,    .     ,  ,,  .  ,  ,  .  ,, 

their  fingers.  which  is  terse,  scathing,  and  vigorous,  and  full 

of  happy  touches,  lifelike,  and  true  to  nature. 
These  same  men,  who  were  to  be  heard  and  obeyed  in  their  official 
capacity,  Jesus  proceeds  to  hold  up  to  scorn  and  aversion. 

The  first  charge  against  these  occupants  of  Moses'  seat  is  that"  they 
bind  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne  and  lay  them  on 
men's  shoulders."  The  charge  thus  laid  by  Jesus  at  the  door  of 
the  official  religionists  of  his  own  time  is  one  that  may  be  justly 
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brought  against  similar  bodies  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  The 
oppression  which  has  been  exercised  upon  the  human  race  in  the 
name  of  religion  the  world  over  is  simply  appalling.  And  that 
oppression  has  been  of  every  kind.  Heavy  burdens  and  grievous 
to  be  borne  have  been  placed  by  the  spiritual  authorities  of  every 
creed  not  only  on  men's  shoulders,  but,  what  is  far  worse,  on  men's 
minds  and  hearts  also.  For  though  the  material  burdening  and 
extortion  exercised  in  the  name  of  religion  has  been  incalculable, 
the  mental  oppression  wrought  in  that  name  has  been  even  more 
hurtful  and  grievous  still. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  Jesus'  own  system  was  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  very  greatest,  engines  of 
material  and  mental  oppression  that  ever  existed  amongst  mankind. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  Christian  Church  became  a  huge 
tyranny  which  overrode  civil  authorities ;  amassed  fabulous 
amounts  of  wealth  and  lands ;  stifled  science ;  stamped  out  in 
the  name  of  heresy  almost  every  vestige  of  mental  freedom;  in 
short,  rendered  those  ages  the  dark  ages  indeed.  The  Inquisition 
itself  was  but  a  conspicuous  exemplification  of  methods  that  in  a 
more  silent  and  subtle  manner  the  Church  had  for  centuries  used 
to  oppress  and  keep  men  obedient. 

Jesus  adds  that  the  heavy  burdens  placed  by  them  on  men's 
shoulders,  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  would  not  lift  a  finger  to 
move.  There  does  not  seem  much  purpose  in  laying  burdens  and 
then  removing  them.  In  this  point,  however,  as  is  well  known, 
Jesus'  own  authorities  greatly  improved  upon  these  Scribes  and 
Pharisees.  They  laid  burdens  on  their  flocks,  but  were  open  for  a 
moderate  consideration  to  remove  them.  The  open  sale  of 
"  indulgences,"  sad  enough  in  its  main  aspects,  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  diverting  things  history  records. 

This  passage  is  a  most  felicitous  description  of  religious  display. 

And  though  spoken  in  the  first   instance   of 

5  But  all  their  works  . 

they  do  for  to  be  seen  of      these  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  it  is,  with  the  due 

men :  they  make  broad 

their  phylacteries,  and      alteration  of   local  terms,  applicable  to  pious 

enlarge  the  borders  of  ,.        ,-, 

their  garments,  ostentation  the  world  over. 

6  And  love  the  upper-  mi  *  T 

most  rooms  at  feasts,          lo  be  seen  or  men  is,  Jesus  declares,  the  one 

and  the  chief  seats  in  ,•  ..»     .-, 

the  synagogues,  motive  with  these  successors  of  Moses,  for  "  all 

7  And  greetings  in  the       ,-1     •  -,      ,,      T,     .  ... 

markets.and  to  be  called      tneir  works.       It  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not 

len,  RI  bbi.        possiblej  to  take  this  declaration  in  the  literal 

sense  of  the  word  "all."     How  even  the  worst  bodies  of  men  are 
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not  without  good  qualities  and  redeeming  features,  and  how  in  all 
such  bodies  some  really  excellent  men  are  always  to  be  found,  is  a 
lesson  experience  has  taught  too  often  ever  now  to  be  forgotten. 
Amongst  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  doubtless  many  sincere 
men,  who  did  works  of  goodness  and  kindliness  from  worthy 
motives.  But  the  broad  truth  of  the  picture  here  drawn  by  Jesus 
may  be  none  the  less  freely  admitted. 

Jesus  proceeds  to  detail  some  of  the  methods  then  in  vogue  in 
Judea  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  piety.  The  first  two 
processes  to  that  end  which  he  here  specifies  were  certainly  singular 
enough.  Phylacteries  were  pieces  of  parchment  on  which  were 
written  Scripture  texts,  and  were  worn  on  the  forehead  and  the 
left  arm ;  and  the  borders  to  garments  here  mentioned  were  fringes 
to  cloaks  added  in  accordance  with  Moses'  instructions.  Such 
things  were  in  themselves  childish  enough  and  humbling  enough  ; 
but  when  we  reflect — and  this  is  the  point  of  Jesus'  allusion — that 
the  breadth  of  these  phylacteries  and  the  depth  of  the  fringe  of 
these  garments  were  looked  upon  as  the  measure  of  the  piety  and 
holiness  of  the  wearers,  we  almost  instinctively  ask  ourselves  if 
Judea  could  be  a  civilized  country;  for  such  things  irresistibly 
remind  us  of  certain  practices  of  a  like  kind  on  the  part  of  those 
children  of  Nature  we  usually  term  savage. 

The  history  of  ecclesiastical  vestments  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
The  idea  of  denoting  religious  status  and  quality  by  attire  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  universal,  for  it  was  found  in  great  abundance 
even  in  the  Western  hemisphere  when  that  hemisphere  was  first 
visited.  We  much  doubt,  however,  if  the  entire  history  in  question 
can  show  anything  so  truly  ludicrous  as  what  is  set  before  us  here. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  Jesus'  own  ecclesiastics  have  not 
fallen  short  in  the  matter  of  gorgeous  vestments  and  elaborate  garb. 
This  no  doubt  is  true ;  and  even  yet  in  some  countries  Christian 
priests  distinguish  themselves  in  a  way  more  loud  than  pleasing. 
In  the  case  of  the  principal  and  most  advanced  nations  of  the 
world  however  there  is  to  us,  Reader,  something  strangely  and  deeply 
significant  in  observing  the  modest  way,  the  truly  mild  and  delicate 
way,  in  which  clerical  tailors  now  so  gently  distinguish  from  the 
rest  of  us  those  estimable  and  scholarly  men  who  in  these  latter 
ages  pastor  the  many  strange  varieties  of  Jesus'  sheep. 

To  love  the  uppermost  places  at  feasts,  the  chief  seats  in  syna- 
gogues, greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be  saluted  by  titles  of 
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supposed  honour,  which  Jesus  now  charges  against  these  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  are,  it  must  in  fairness  be  owned,  elementary  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature ;  and  potentially,  at  least,  existed  therein 
when  Jesus  first  created  our  species.  We  could  not  honestly 
express  a  firm  belief  that  these  failings,  in  their  modern  forms, 
may  not  be  found  both  in  Christians  and  in  Agnostics 
even. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  doing  works  to  be  seen  of  men, 
and  scrambling  for  uppermost  places,  chief  seats,  greetings,  and 
titles  of  honour,  real  and  imaginary,  may  be  found  not  only  in 
religion,  but  in  most  other  human  affairs  as  well. 

Happily  it  is  nevertheless  manifest  that  in  these  latter  times  display 
of  the  kind  named,  and  the  struggle  for  "  distinctions  "  of  the  sort  here 
described,  are  palpably  on  the  wane  in  all  human  affairs ;  and  from 
the  best  and  happiest  of  causes.  Thanks  to  many  blessed  achieve- 
ments and  influences  of  modern  times,  the  rank  and  file  of  mankind 
are  now  much  more  nearly  abreast  of  the  upper  sections  than  ever 
before.  Hence  forms  of  display,  once  influential,  now  fall  dead  ; 
and  once  imposing  distinctions  impose  no  longer.  Even  the  real 
and  genuine  distinctions  amongst  men,  to  which  just  honour  is 
due,  are  now  everywhere  assessed  at  a  more  moderate  and  truer 
estimate.  Even  the  greatness  of  truly  great  men  is  now  valued 
sensibly  and  soberly,  and  the  pernicious  and  preposterous  hero- 
worshipping  of  past  times  has  practically  come  to  an  end.  This 
healthy  and  salutary  decline  in  men's  estimates  of  the  honours, 
distinctions,  and  chief  seats  of  the  world,  and  of  those  who  possess 
them,  and  also  the  more  sobered  valuation  of  men  justly  dis- 
tinguished, in  no  way,  we  believe,  proceed  from  a  spirit  of  grudging 
or  of  jealousy,  but  from  a  very  wise  and  well-founded  re-estimate 
of  men  and  things  on  the  part  of  mankind  generally. 

We  now  come  to  a  paragraph  deserving  of  the  very  highest 
admiration.  In  emphatic  contrast  to  the 
foolish  and  vicious  conduct  and  aims  of  these 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Jesus  proceeds  to 
enjoin  upon  this  multitude,  and  upon  his 
disciples,  a  line  of  conduct  diametrically  opposite.  Upon  these 
hearers  he  enjoins  not  only  certain  clear  and  specific  prohibitions, 
but  also  the  cultivation  of  a  fundamentally  different  spirit  and 
behaviour  from  those  seen  in  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 

And   first  of  all  Jesus  sternly  forbids  these  hearers  to  suffer 
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9  AHi,ca11  no  ™£n     themselves  to  be  called  or  saluted  Rabbi  and 

your  father  upon   the 

earth :  for  one  is  your  Master ;  and  conversely  forbids  them   to  call 

Father,    which    is    in  J 

heaven.  any  man  father  on   earth ;   from  which  it  is 

10  Neither  be  ye  called  J  .  _  .  _ 
masters :  for  one  is  your  clear  that  honorary  titles,  or  what  were  thought 
Master,  even  Christ.                    ..                      .,.                    '                  .. 

such,  were  neither  to  be  received  nor  given  to 

others.  Happy  would  it  have  been  if  this  excellent  command 
had  been  obeyed. 

We  may  hope,  and  for  anything  known  to  ns,  we  may  believe, 
that  the  disciples  who  heard  this  command,  and  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  heard  others  to  a  like  effect  from  the  one  Rabbi 
and  one  Master,  faithfully  adhered  to  it.  We  may  well  believe 
that  our  author  would  have  spurned  the  "  saint "  which  embellishes 
his  name,  and  stares  us  in  the  face  in  this  "  authorized  "  version ; 
but  which  in  this  matter  is  not  "authorized "  by  the  original. 

But  speaking  generally,  the  successors  of  these  apostles  have 
earned  out  this  exhortation  of  Jesus — as  so  many  other  of  his  com- 
mands have  been  carried  out, — on  what  may  justly  be  termed  the 
absolute-reverse  principle.  That  many  of  the  commands  of  Jesua 
should — in  the  sense  of  remaining  unfulfilled — be  disregarded  by 
Christians  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  nor  in  some  cases  of  regret ; 
but  it  is  surprising  to  note  how  not  a  few  of  those  commands  are 
simply  and  sheerly  reversed.  So  it  is  in  the  case  before  us.  Lord- 
ship, Eminence,  Grace,  Father,  Father  in  God,  and  endless  other 
sounding  titles  have  been  the  well-known  appellations  by  which 
the  successors  of  these  apostles  have  been  mainly  known  in  the 
world.  And  they  are  the  titles — though  sadly  reduced  from  their 
whilom  significance — by  which  Jesus'  chief  priests  are  still  accosted 
and  accost  each  other.  From  the  Holy  Father  who  speaks  to 
the  world  from  Peter's  chair  down  to  the  "  Reverend "  stripling 
who  is  commencing  to  pastor  some  village  ecclesia,  the  same 
singular  method  of  complying  with  the  command  of  the  one  Rabbi 
may  be  observed. 

We  are  not  amongst  those  who  think  it  necessarily  wrong  to 
disobey  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  $  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  Chris- 
tians  helping  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead,  laying  up  treasures  on 
earth,  taking  great  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  in  many  other 
ways  doing  what  Jesus  forbade.  None  the  less  do  we  regret  that 
Christians  and  all  mankind  have  so  little  obeyed  this  and  some 
other  wise  exhortations  of  the  Master. 

The  first  part  of  this  passage  had  already  been  impressed  upon 
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11  But  he  that  is      the  disciples  on  the  occasion  when  James  and 

greatest     among     you  r 

shall  be  your  servant.         John  had  been  seeking  precedence  over  their 

12  And     whosoever 

shall  exalt  himself  shall  colleagues. 

be  abased :  and  he  that  mi      ,    .            „  ,.                                    .              ,. 
shall    humble    himself  1  he  latter  OI  these  two  verses  IS  a  noble  pro- 
shall  be  exalted.  .           ,  .   ,     ..  ,     ,                                    ,                    -I        -.1 

mise,  which  it  behoves  every  good  man  to  do  all 
he  can  to  bring  to  pass.  That  the  self -exalting  shall  be  abased 
and  the  humble  exalted,  is  a  promise  whose  fulfilment  can  in 
the  main  only  be  regarded  as,  up  to  the  present  time,  having 
taken  place  in  the  next  two  worlds  ;  and  possibly  that  may  have 
been  Jesus'  meaning.  But  when  we  remember  the  confirmation 
of  the  old  prediction  that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  given 
by  Jesus,  it  seems  quite  possible  to  regard  the  happy  state  of 
affairs  predicted  in  this  verse  as  destined  to  be  realized  upon  our 
earth.  May  every  good  man  so  help  to  realize  it. 

And  that  such  a  state  of  things  is,  however  slowly,  being  more 
and  more  realized  in  our  world  is  very  manifest. 

Never  before  have  the  self-seeking  of  all  kinds  been  so  nearly 
appraised  at  their  true  worth  as  now ;  and  never  have  the  meek, 
when  that  quality  has  been  the  accompaniment  of  other  worthy 
qualities,  been  so  esteemed  and  appreciated('as  now. 

The  remainder  of  this  long  chapter,  Reader,  offers  to  com- 
mentators a  subject  of  the  most  painful  and 
is  f  But  woe  unto  disagreeable  kind.  How  distasteful  it  is  even 

you,  scribes  and  Phari-  ° 

sees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  to  Christian  commentators,  their  remarks  upon 

shut  up  the  kingdom  of  . 

heaven    against    men :  it  sufficiently  betray. 

for  ye    neither    go    in  _,  .-_  .  .,  -,      «    ,1         , 

yourselves,  neither  suf-          1  rom  this  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  is 

fer   ye  them   that  are  in  j  ,1  ,• 

entering  to  go  in.  one  long,  fierce,  and  apparently  continuous  out- 

burst of  the  bitterest  invective  against  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Much  reasonable  doubt  exists  whether 
this  address  of  Jesus  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  dis- 
course or  not.  The  grouping  tendency  of  our  author,  evident  in  his 
own  narrative,  and  still  more  so  on  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  other 
Gospels,  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  the  following  long  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  is  a  collection  of  Jesus'  sayings 
regarding  them  strung  together  by  our  author.  It  is  certainly 
pleasanter  to  take  this  view  of  the  rest  of  this  chapter  rather  than 
to  regard  it  as  an  unbroken  outpour  publicly  spoken  ;  and  portions 
of  this  apparently  continuous  address  found  dispersed  in  the  other 
Gospels  make  such  a  view  of  it  not  only  possible,  but  highly  pro- 
bable. On  the  other  hand,  many  defend  the  supposition  that  this 
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is  a  connected,  unbroken  denunciation.  The  matter  is  not  one  of 
any  real  importance.  There  are  many  cases  where  the  connection 
or  non-connection  of  things  may  have  a  great  bearing  on  their  im- 
port. But  this  is  not  a  case  of  the  kind.  The  rest  of  this  chapter 
is  a  string  of  pearls  that  may  be  taken  singly  or  in  the  mass 
without  making  any  real  difference  in  the  total  effect  or  value  of 
them. 

The  first  remark  we  wish  here  to  make  is,  that  these  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  entirely  unworthy  of  the  attention  and  importance 
given  to  them  by  Jesus.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  during  his 
sojourn  on  our  planet  our  Creator  entirely  confined  himself  to 
Jewish  affairs ;  during  the  thirty  years  and  upwards  that  he  abode 
on  earth,  he  entirely  disdained  not  only  to  visit  any  other  people, 
but  disdained  to  notice  or  to  speak  of  the  affairs  of  any  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  If  that  were  his  pleasure,  there  is,  of  course, 
no  use  in  our  complaining.  But  one  thing,  Reader,  we  can  and 
shall  do ;  and  that  is  to  express  our  great  regret  that  objects  more 
worthy,  both  in  merit  and  in  relative  importance,  of  the  divine 
attention  than  these  trumpery  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  were  not 
selected.  Not  in  one  single  conceivable  sense  were  these  men 
worthy  of  the  time  and  attention  Jesus  bestowed  on  them. 

If  Gentiles  and  Gentile  subjects  were  not  to  receive,  except  in  an 
occasional  scornful  allusion,  the  notice  of  Jesus,  he  might,  at  least, 
have  varied  his  wearisome  references  to  the  Pharisees  by  some 
remarks  upon  another  famous  Jewish  sect — the  Essenes. 

And  never  surely,  according  to  Jesus'  own  description  of  these 
men,  did  such  dreadful  specimens  of  our  species  exist  as  these 
religious  leaders  of  Israel,  these  occupants  of  Moses'  seat.  Jesus' 
own  permission  for  Moses'  seat  to  be  filled  with  the  human 
monsters  he  here  delineates  simply  appalls  us,  and  throws  a 
melancholy  light  upon  that  divine  guidance,  supposed  or  alleged  to 
be  at  work  in  filling  the  exalted  stations  on  earth.  Monarchs  and 
priests  are,  we  are  told,  appointed  by  the  grace  of  God.  But  it  is 
clear,  from  the  instance  before  us,  and  from  endless  confirmations 
since,  that  such  appointments  are  by  the  grace  of  God  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  everything  else  is  by  the  grace  of  God ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  graciously  permits  things  to  be  as  they  are. 

To  us,  Reader,  the  difficulty,  indeed  the  impossibility,  is  to 
conceive  that  human  beings  ever  existed  so  utterly  and  unre- 
deemedly  bad  and  black  as  those  here  pictured  by  Jesus.  We  need 
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not  disclaim  any  sympathy  with  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  for 
we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  name  one  single  point  of  harmony  with 
their  views  and  actions.  There  is  no  historical  body  of  men  we 
can  call  to  mind,  with  the  possible  exception  of  those  priests  of 
Jesus'  own  who  founded  and  worked  the  Inquisition,  whose  defence 
we  could  less  undertake.  But  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  like 
the  Inquisitors,  are  entitled  on  being  judged  to  have  their  motives 
and  their  surroundings  fairly  estimated  and  allowed  for.  When, 
as  here,  we  see  men  impeached  as  at  the  same  time  hypocrites  and 
fanatics,  it  is  not  possible  to  accept  such  a  description  in  its  literal 
sense.  Then,  again,  the  beliefs  of  these  men  were  entitled  to  what 
inherited  religious  beliefs  are  always  entitled — a  real,  though 
limited,  respect ;  and — as  men  feel  in  regard  to  all  inherited  faiths 
but  their  own — to  commiseration  also.  There  cannot  be  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  young  Pharisee  who  shortly  after  this  was 
breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  Christians  was  a 
typical  exemplification  of  the  convictions  and  feelings  animating 
the  Pharisees  generally,  to  the  effect  that  the  true  faith  must  be 
guarded  and  a  pestilent  innovation  resisted. 

"  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites."  This  phrase 
occurs  no  less  than  eight  times  in  this  chapter.  What  was  intended 
by  it  can  only  be  conjectured.  As  it  was,  by  hypothesis,  uttered 
by  a  being  able  to  give  effect  thereto,  the  natural  presumption  is 
that  such  woe  was  positively  intended  by  Jesus  to  take,  and  is  now 
taking,  effect  upon  the  men  it  was  thus  applied  to.  Some  expositors 
think  it  is  a  phrase  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  bewailing 
rather  than  of  threatening ;  or  partakes  of  both.  In  the  third 
Gospel  we  find  Jesus  declaring  woes  against  several  other  classes 
of  men.  As  with  the  antithetical  term  blessed,  it  is  possible  to  take 
the  phrase  "  woe  unto  you  "  as  a  declaration  that  certain  actions 
inherently  produce  that  given  state,  or  as  a  distinct  avowal  of  an 
intention  to  bring  such  state  about.  From  what  occurs  later  on  in 
this  chapter,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  Jesus'  fixed  intention 
to  inflict  the  woe  in  question  upon  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  as 
upon  the  people  of  Capernaum  and  others  in  a  place  provided  for  the 
purpose  generally.  For  these  men  would  almost,  if  not  quite,  all 
be  dead  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  was  the  woe  here  meant. 

The  first  charge  in  the  long  list  made  against  these  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  is  a  singular  one  indeed.  Jesus  declares  they  shut  up 
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the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men ;  they  neither  go  in  themselves, 
nor  allow  others  that  are  wishful,  to  go  in.  That  those  men  did 
not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  of  course  a  matter  resting 
with  themselves  exclusively;  but  that  they  did  or  could  "shut  up" 
that  kingdom  and  thus  prevent  others  entering  seems  lamentable 
indeed,  and  makes  us  marvel  that  heaven  should  thus  permit  ita 
gates  to  be  humanly  obstructed  and  closed. 

The  next  charge  made  against  these  men  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding.  They  "  devour  widows'  houses, 
and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayer."  The 
grater  susceptibility  of  women  than  of  men 
to  sacerdotal  blandishments  and  religious 
*he  influences  of  all  kinds,  whether  it  be  looked 
upon  as  an  excellence  or  as  a  defect,  is  indis- 
putable. It  occasions  us  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  learn  that  these 
successors  of  Moses  devoured  widows'  houses.  They  would  be 
much  easier  to  devour  than  houses  where  masculine  insusceptibility 
to  religious  considerations  had  first  to  be  overcome, 

"  And  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayer."  Of  long  prayers  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  A  man  who  communes  at  great  length 
with  heaven  shows  in  the  first  place  great  presumption,  and  that  is 
never  a  good  sign.  Then,  as  Jesus  has  so  truly  pointed  oat,  God 
already  knows  all  men  need  before  they  ask,  and  cannot  possibly 
require  to  listen  at  any  length  to  any  representations  from  us. 
The  prayers  of  a  good  man  to  a  good  God  would  always  be  short. 
There  is  nothing  to  tell  God.  The  only  thing  really  required  is  a 
true  spirit ;  a  spirit  of  true  reverence.  The  celebrated  prayer 
Jesus  enjoined  men  to  use  is  a  very  short  one,  and  in  that  sense  a 
model  to  be  imitated. 

It  may  no  doubt  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  another  view  of 
prayer,  for  which  we'are  sorry  to  say  there  is  also  Scripture  counte- 
nance. That  view  is  that  God  is  to  be  importuned  and  besieged 
until  he  grants  our  requests ;  that  though  not  inclined  at  first  to 
grant  what  is  asked  he  may  be  teased  into  yielding.  This  is  not 
an  elevated  view  of  prayer  whether  scriptural  or  not ;  nor  does  it 
seem  on  the  face  of  it  a  very  promising  one  ;  still  it  is  a  view  that 
would  justify  very  lengthy  prayer  with  those  holding  it  and  willing 
to  try  its  efficacy. 

"  Shall  receive  the  greater  damnation."  Devourers  of  widows' 
houses,  whatever  the  process  of  such  devouring  may  have  been, 
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whether  spiritual  allurement,  terrorism,  or  force,  certainly  deserve 

heavy  punishment ;  and  if  the  act  has  been  accompanied  with  long 

prayer  it  is  agreeable  to  learn  that  extra  retribution  will  be  added. 

A  strange  verse  indeed  is  the  one  now  before  us.     Jesus  here 

accords  to  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  intense 

15    Woe  unto  you,      and  consuming  zeal,  which,  seeing:  that  in  the 

scribes  and   Pharisees, 

hypocrites !  for  ye  com-      same  breath  they  are  termed  hypocrites,  is  to 

pass   sea   and   land   to  ^  J  r 

make  one  proselyte,  and  us  not  intelligible.  How  zeal  and  hypocrisy 
when  he  is  made,  ye  °_ 

make  him  twofold  more      can  be  supposed  to  be  compatible  and  co-exist 

the  child   of  hell  than  , 

yourselves.  we  do  not  know. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  a  man  may,  for 

various  reasons,  profess  a  faith  he  does  not  sincerely  believe  ;  and 
may  expend  in  its  defence  and  even  in  its  propagation  efforts  and 
exertions  which  simulate  the  effects  of  true  zeal.  But  even  such 
cases  are  not  very  probable  ;  for  hypocrisy  is  a  very  paralysing  and 
languid  quality.  A  hypocrite  who  will  compass  sea  and  land  to 
make  a  convert  is  an  extraordinary  hypocrite  indeed.  As  applied 
to  bodies  of  men  such  a  picture  is  utterly  incredible. 

When,  after  compassing  sea  and  land  for  the  purpose,  these  men 
secured  a  proselyte,  they  made  their  unhappy  victim,  we  read, 
"  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell "  than  themselves.  One  would 
surely  have  thought  that  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  them- 
selves, according  to  Jesus'  description  of  them,  already  reached  the 
lowest  depths  attainable. 

A  convert  to  Pharisaism  was,  it  thus  appears,  twice  as  bad  as  an 
original  Pharisee.  Converts,  perverts,  proselytes,  apostates,  or 
whatever  other  name  may  be  given  to  men  who  change  their  faith, 
are  certainly,  in  spite  of  some  illustrious  exceptions,  not  as  a  rule 
the  pleasantest  of  people.  There  are  proverbially  in  the  zeal  of  a 
renegade  elements  of  a  bitter  and  not  agreeable  kind.  This  is  often 
observable  even  in  the  case  of  sceptics  who  have  undergone  only 
one-half  the  process  ;  who  have  not  exchanged  one  faith  for  another, 
but  have  simply  thrown  one  off.  These,  though  not  always,  have 
still  often  shown  towards  all  faiths,  and  especially  the  discarded 
one,  an  animosity  and  unreasonable  intolerance  notably  absent  in 
those  non-believers  who  never  possessed  a  religious  faith  of  any 
kind. 

"  Child  of  hell."  The  true  meaning  of  this  phrase  cannot  be 
asserted  with  certainty.  According  to  one  great  school  of 
Christianity  all  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  elect,  are  vessels  of 
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16  "Woe  unto  you,  ye 
blind  guides,  which  say, 
Whosoever  shall  swear 
by   the    temple,    it    is 
nothing;  but  whosoever 
shall  swear  by  the  gold 
of  the  temple,  he  is  a 
debtor? 

17  Ye  fools  and  blind  : 
for  whether  is  greater, 
the  gold,  or  the  temple 
that     sanctifieth     the 
gold? 

18  And,    Whosoever 
shall  swear  by  the  altar, 
it  is  nothing ;  but  who- 
soever sweareth  by  the 
gift  that  is  upon  it,  he 
is  guilty. 

19  Ye  fools  and  blind: 
for  whether  is  greater, 
the   gift,   or   the   altar 
that     sanctifieth     the 
gift? 


wrath  and  predestined  heirs  of  the  melancholy  place  here  referred 
to.  But  "ye  make  him  twofold  more  "  seems  hardly  capable  of 
being  taken  in  that  sense.  More  probably  it  means  that  such  a 
proselyte  becomes  a  doubly  potent  agent  and  instrument  for  serving 
the  purposes  of  Satan. 

Descending  from  grave  charges  to  very  small  ones,  Jesus  proceeds 
to  upbraid  these    Scribes  and   Pharisees   for 
teaching   a   number  of   erroneous   ideas   con- 
cerning the  respective  validity  and  non- validity 
of  a  number  of  oaths  !     There  is  surely  some- 
thing regrettable  to  see  Jesus  condescending 
to  deal  with  such  trumpery  matters  as  those 
here  dealt  with,  which  are  unworthy  of  notice, 
much    less     of     refutation.       The     supposed 
differences  in  efficacy  between  swearing  by  the 
temple   and  by  the  gold  of  the  temple,  and 
between  swearing  by  the  altar  and  by  the  gift 
on  the  altar,  are  notions  ill-deserving  the  time 
and  attention   here   given  to   them.     For  as 
with  endless   superstitions  and  trivialities  of 
a  like  kind  to  be  found  the  world  over  so  in 
this  case,  refutation  is  vain.     Minds  that  can  accept  such  things  at 
all  are  impervious  to  disproof.     Surely,  Reader,  the  thought  of  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe  demolishing  these  pettifogging  sophistries  is 
not  an  edifying  subject  of  reflection. 

For  their  mistaken  teachings  on  this  small  subject  Jesus  terms 
these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  blind  guides  ;  calls  them  fools  and 
blind  ;  and  denounces  woe  against  them  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
the  serious  and  real  misdeeds  previously  laid  to  their  charge. 
Having  disposed  of  the  preceding  sophistry  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  Jesus  lays  down  the  doctrine  that 
anyone  swearing  by  the  altar  sweareth  by 
everything  thereon  ;  that  anyone  swearing  by 
the  temple  sweareth  by  him  that  dwells 
therein  ;  and  that  anyone  swearing  by  heaven 
sweareth  by  God's  throne  and  by  God  himself. 
A  high  degree  of  importance  seems  thus 
attached  to  swearing  by  the  ecclesiastical 
apparatus  named  in  the  first  two  of  these  verses ; 
as  regards  the  last  verse,  we  should  fancy  that  the  full  import  here 
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20  Whoso    therefore 
shall  swear  by  the  altar, 
sweareth  by  it,  and  by 
all  things  thereon. 

21  And   whoso   shall 
swear   by   the   temple, 
sweareth  by  it,  and  by 
him  that  dwelleth  there- 
in. 

22  And  he  that  shall 
swear  by  heaven,  swear- 
eth  by  the   throne    of 
God,  and  by  him  that 
sitteth  thereon. 
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ascribed  to  swearing  by  heaven  would  be  the  one  usually  under- 
stood by  those  using  that  form  of  oath.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  swearing  by  heaven  was  one  of  the  oaths  specially  condemned 
by  Jesus  in  his  sermon  in  addition  to  his  general  prohibition  of 
oaths  altogether.  How  true  in  every  way  is  the  previous  saying  of 
Jesus,  "Yea,  yea;  nay,  nay;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these 
cometh  of  evil  "  ! 

Punctilious  observance  of  the  visible  requirements  of  a  religion 

is  always  a  great  point  with  hypocritical  pro- 
23    Woe    unto    you,  .      "  .  ,          ,          0      ., 

scribes  and  Pharisees,      lessors  of  it.  Hence  we  learn  that  these  scribes 

hypocrites!  for  ye  pay  _    _,,       .  -,     »  ..  .  ,     ,  ....  « 

tithe  of  mint  and  anise      and   Pharisees   and   hypocrites   paid   tithe   of 

omitted  the'  weightier     mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin.     Tithes  of  corn 

dgment  Ofmercy  ^nd      and  wine  and  oil  did  not  satisfy  their  pious 


souls  ;  they  would  render  to  heaven  its  share 
leave  the  other  undone.       of  small  herbg  eyen      There  ig  in  tHg  something 

that  reminds  us  of  the  extreme  and  sometimes  ludicrous  niceties  of 
religious  observance  with  which  so  many  celebrated  knaves  veiled 
their  operations  ;  and  with  which,  doubtless,  so  many  others  are 
now  veiling  theirs.  Such  of  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  as  were 
really  hypocrites,  we  may  rest  assured,  paid  special  attention  to 
the  tithing  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin. 

The  weightier  matters  of  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  these 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  says  Jesus,  omitted.  Under  one  or  other  of 
those  three  headings  almost  all  human  actions  may  be  placed  ;  and 
if  these  men  were  without  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith,  or  omitted 
to  carry  out  what  was  required  under  those  three  heads,  they  were 
bad  indeed.  It  would  appear  from  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  that 
the  tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  as  well  as  the  requirements 
of  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith,  were  to  be  attended  to,  however. 

Men  who  omitted  matters  of  judgment,  mercy,  and  truth,  even 
though  sound  on  the  matter  of  tithes,  were 

24  Ye  blind  guides,  ° 

which  strain  at  a  gnat,  blind  guides  indeed.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
had  few  followers.  When  the  blind  are  led  by 
the  blind,  Jesus,  we  may  remember,  pointed  out  where  both  would 
arrive.  Blind  guides,  even  though  they  sit  in  Moses'  seat,  are  best 
disobeyed. 

To  "  swallow  a  camel  "  is  said  to  have  been  part  of  a  proverbial 
expression  of  the  time.  It  is  a  relief  to  think  Jesus  was  not  the 
author  of  it  ;  and  it  seems  a  pity  he  should  have  honoured  such  a 
vulgarism  by  quoting  it  even. 
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Another  exemplification  of  the  deceit  of  these  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees is  given.  They  are  careful  to  clean  the  out- 

25    Woe    unto    you,          ...         „,,  -,   ,-,         -,    ,  ,-,          -,        .,-,. 

scribes  and  Pharisees,      side  ot  the  cup  and  the  platter,  though  within 

hypocrites!  for  ye  make        .,  ..,  i>    n       <•         j      ,•  -, 

clean  the  outside  of  the      those  articles  are  tull  or  extortion  and  excess. 

cup  and  of  the  platter,       mi  .  •  •    ,  c  ,-,      -,.,        -,         -,   ,  •, 

but  within  they  are  full      This  is  a  curious  mixture  or  the  literal  and  the 
turn  and  excess.       metaplloricaL      It    offerg    a    copioas     field     for 

exposition,  of  which  some  commentators  duly  avail  themselves. 
This  homely  but  excellent  advice  to  cleanse  the  contents  of  the 
cup  and  the  platter  first,  so  that  they  may  be 
Sat     clean  both  inside   and  out,  was,  it  is  to  be 


^ped,  ^ken  to  heart  by  any  Pharisee  who 

heard  or  heard  of  {i' 

"  Thou  blind  Pharisee."   As  this  is  the  fifth 

time  that  blindness  is  ascribed  to  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in 
this  long  impeachment  of  them,  it  would,  if  it  were  possible,  be 
both  interesting  and  important  to  know  what  Jesus  meant  by  the 
term  "  blind."  The  natural  and  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  is, 
of  course,  an  absolute  inability  to  see.  And  in  this  sense,  blind- 
ness, whether  physical  or  mental,  is  an  involuntary  affliction  and 
incapacity  for  the  disabling  consequences  of  which  a  sufferer  is  in 
no  way  blamable. 

Little,  if  any,  blame  also  attaches  to  the  lesser  or  partial  mental 
blindness  which  arises  from  limited  capacity  and  limited  opportu- 
nity. IS'or  does  any  blame  whatever  attach  to  the  mental  blindness 
of  men  resulting  from  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  of  objects 
looked  upon.  And  the  responsibility  for  the  want  of  true  percep- 
tion is  not  great,  if  it  exists  at  all,  in  cases  where  an  object  strikes 
the  visions  of  different  men  in  widely  different  ways.  How  strongly 
these  two  latter  conditions  apply  in  the  case  of  all  religions  and 
religious  beliefs  is  manifest. 

But  there  is  undoubtedly  another  kind  of  mental  blindness, 
wilful  blindness,  to  which  a  high  degree  of  guilt  and  censure  justly 
attaches.  It  consists  in  the  shutting  oar  eyes  to  plain  facts  ;  the 
refusal  to  give  a  calm  and  fair  hearing  to  both  sides  of  any  serious 
question  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  in  seeing  things  but  not  owning  to  the 
true  impression  made  by  them  upon  us.  These  things  are  blamable 
indeed,  and  the  last  is  in  many  departments  of  human  affairs  an 
ignoble  and  criminal  act. 

In  the  unwitting  and  sincere  embracing  of  error,  whether 

30  * 
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inherited  or  acquired,  there  is  no  guilt.  It  is  what  even  the  very 
best  of  men  have  constantly  done,  as  history  continuously  shows 
us ;  and  as  every  controverted  question  of  our  own  day  abundantly 
illustrates.  But  to  bear  true  witness  to  his  impressions  and 
convictions  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  man.  Hypocritical 
adherence  to  a  truth,  though  it  may  even  aid  that  truth  in  some 
measure,  is  odious ;  whilst  erroneous  convictions  sincerely  arrived 
at  and  entertained,  deserve  and  receive  the  respect  of  all  good 
men. 

Christian  commentators,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  declare  that  the 
blindness  attributed  to  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  by  Jesus  was 
wilful  blindness.  This,  however,  to  say  the  least,  is  highly  doubt- 
ful. Jesus  well  knew  the  enormous  power  of  inherited  beliefs  to 
obscure,  and  even  distort.  With  some  natures  indeed  that  power 
is  nothing  short  of  literally  blinding.  Jesus'  own  testimony, 
recorded  in  the  third  Gospel,  that  those  who  put  him  to  death 
knew  not  what  they  did,  is  the  evident  truth  upon  this  subject. 

It  may,  too,  be  pointed  out  that  in  Jesus'  previous  utterances 
on  this  point,  there  are  passages  bearing  both  ways  ;  to  the  effect 
that  men  could,  and  that  they  could  not,  see  the  light.  And, 
indeed,  is  not  the  power  of  men  to  come  to  grace  of  their  own 
accord  still,  as  ever,  a  standing  problem  in  theology  ? 

For  the  purpose  of  again  illustrating  the  deceitfulness  and 
hypocrisy  of  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Jesus 
scribes  and  Upharisees!  uses  a  simile  which,  even  if  exception  be  taken 
to  **»  taste,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
forcible  and  vigorous  one.  He  compares  these 
men  to  whited  sepulchres,  outwardly  beautiful, 
°£28U  EvfflfIsoeye  also  ^iit  inside  ful1  of  dead  men's  bones  and  corrup- 
eoirari^toapm?nrilhut  fcion'  Unfortunate  seat  of  Moses!  It  was 
within  ye  are  full  of  tenanted  by  strange  beings. 

hypocrisy  and  iniquity.  ..,;„*      ,;*,  ™-      , 

"Full  of  all  uncleanness.       We  begin  to 

wonder  whether  these  unfortunate  creatures  had  a  single  good 
quality  or  redeeming  feature  of  any  kind.  It  is  a  popular  notion 
that  there  never  was  a  human  being  altogether  without ;  and  in 
actual  life  we  often  find  striking  failings  along  with  striking 
excellencies.  But  we  begin  to  think  that  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
were  literally  children  of  hell.  Though  they  plumed  themselves 
upon  having  Abraham  to  their  father,  their  real  parent,  if  we  may 
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take  an  expression  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  last  Gospel  literally,  was 
Satan.  But  then  the  difficulty  is,  how  did  these  children  of  Satan 
get  into  Moses'  seat?  The  diversion  the  Prince  of  Evil  mnst 
have  derived  from  such  an  exploit  is  very  evident ;  but  how  we 
are  to  get  our  minds  to  dwell  upon  the  divine  permission  accorded 
thereto  we  do  not  know. 

Some  Christian  commentators  take  advantage  of  the  expression 
"  all  uncleanness"  to  somewhat  meanly  ascribe  to  these  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  sensuality  and  profligacy  in  addition  to  the  already 
appalling  list  of  their  alleged  crimes.  But  the  expression  is 
obviously  merely  an  exigency  of  the  simile,  and  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  the  imputation  in  question,  which  finds  no  support  in 
these  Gospels  and  is  negatived  by  what  we  know  of  these  men 
generally  from  other  sources.  A  real  and  valid  deduction  from 
this  "  all  uncleanness  "  is  to  show  us  the  true  wisdom  of  those 
reformers  who  would  substitute  combustion  for  putrefaction  as 
applied  to  human  remains. 

It  cannot  be  irreverent,  seeing  that  man  is  made  in  the  divine 
image,  to  suppose  that  the  law  of  association 

29   Woe    unto    you, 

scribes  and  Pharisees,  OI  ideas  existed  in  JeSUS,  as  With  men  gene- 
hypocrites  !  because  ye  ..  _.  .  .,  , 

build  the  tombs  of  the      rally.    There  are  abundant  cases  that  seem  to 

prophets,  and   garnish  ,        .,  .  ...  .,  ,  ,, 

the  sepulchres  of  the  support  this  supposition  throughout  these 
Gospels.  And  in  the  case  before  us  the  men- 
tion of  sepulchres  evidently  led  Jesus  to  another  thought  concern- 
ing tombs  and  sepulchres  of  a  quite  different  and  less  gloomy  kind 
than  the  last ;  a  thought  of  a  most  pithy  and  felicitous  kind ;  a 
rare  and  happy  castigation  of  a  form  of  hypocrisy  yet  found,  alas  ! 
the  world  over. 

Men  who  were  about  to  take  part  in  killing  the  prophet  of  their 
own  time,  and  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets,  aided  in  building 
the  tombs  of  past  prophets,  and  helped  to  garnish  the  sepulchres 
of  the  righteous  men  of  other  days.  How  often,  Reader,  in  various 
forms  and  varying  degrees  has  this  same  lamentable  spectacle  been 
exhibited  the  world  over.  How  often  have  men  who  commemo- 
rated the  names  and  memories  of  bygone  reformers  and  helped  to 
build  their  monuments  persecuted  the  reformers  of  their  own  day ! 
How  often  have  men  who  were  foremost  in  lauding  benefactors  of 
past  times,  neglected  or  openly  attacked  the  benefactors — ofttimes 
greater — of  their  own ! 
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It  is  sad  to  have  to  admit  that  even  in  our  own  day,  in  a  some- 
what modified  sense,  the  charge  here  laid  against  these  Pharisees 
is  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  ourselves.  We  do  not,  it  is  true, 
now  kill  our  benefactors;  but  we  have  often  done,  and  do  still, 
what  to  the  fine  natures  of  such  men  is  perhaps  not  much  better ; 
we  ridicule  them,  misrepresent  them,  and  asperse  them.  In  some 
cases — for  things  march  fast  in  these  latter  ages — if  the  lives  of 
such  men  are  prolonged,  they  outlive  their  reviling,  and  in  old  age 
receive  our  homage  and  affection.  But  even  in  modern  times  many 
of  our  best  and  noblest  men  have  died  in  neglect  and  derision ;  and 
it  has  been  left  to  the  next  generation  or  to  another  still  to  meet 
and  unveil  their  statues  and  own  them  as  true  friends  of  the 
human  race. 

Even  in  ordinary  life  garnishing  sepulchres  is  still  a  very 
favourite  form  of  hypocrisy.  The  various,  and  in  many  cases 
strange,  forms  in  which  what  is  called  respect  is  shown  to  the 
dead — from  crape  and  wreaths  up  to  costly  tombs  and  their 
epitaphs — are  upon  the  whole  unquestionably  the  very  worst 
exhibitions  of  insincerity  left  amongst  us.  There  are,  we  should 
think,  few  admirers  of  Jesus'  own  prescription  to  let  the  dead  bury 
the  dead.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symbols  and  trappings  used 
to  display  our  bereavement  to  spectators  are  fast  becoming  hateful 
to  thoughtful  men.  The  connection  between  sorrow  for  the  loss 
and  tender  reverence  for  the  memories  of  those  we  loved,  and  the 
various  paraphernalia  still  used  to  display  those  feelings  is  not 
discernible.  The  connection  between  such  paraphernalia  and  certain 
vested  interests  is  however  evident  enough;  and  the  power  of  these 
latter  to  raise  adverse  clamour,  as  in  many  like  cases,  against  those 
who  seek  to  emancipate  us  from  such  exactions  is  very  evident  also. 
It  is  very  probable  that  most  modern  readers  of  this  Gospel 
narrative,  and  of  innumerable  other  records 
of  the  killing  of  prophets  and  martyrdoms 
lfaverS'been  partakers  °^  righteous  men  with  which  history  abounds, 
3 thep?Sh?tshe bl°°d  often  complacently  think,  as  these  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  did,  that  had  they  lived  in  the  days 
of  their  fathers  they  would  not  have  taken  part  in  proceedings  so 
lamentable. 

And  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  had  you,  Reader,  and  had  we  lived 
in  the  times  of  our  fathers,  in  the  possession  of  our  own  modern 
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ideas,  we  should  not  have  taken  part  in,  but  have  resisted  the 
killing  of  the  martyrs.  But  had  we  lived  in  those  days  with  the 
ideas  of  those  days  possessing  us  there  can,  we  fear,  be  little  or  no 
doubt  that  we  also  should  have  been  partakers  of  martyrs'  blood. 

It  is  easy  for  us,  accustomed  to  see  conflicting  religious  beliefs, 
in  the  very  mild  forms  in  which  such  beliefs  now  exist,  living  side 
by  side  in  peace ;  who  know  that  religious  truths  do  not  belong  to 
the  demonstrable  order  of  truths ;  that  religious  disputes  are 
interminable  either  by  reason  or  by  martyrdom ;  and  who  have 
learnt  that  there  is  no  practical  reason  whatever  why  men  in 
religious  matters,  as  in  others,  should  not  agree  to  differ ;  it  is  easy 
for  us  to  wonder  why  our  fathers  did  not  see  these  things  as  we 
see  them,  and  why  they  persecuted  each  other. 

But  if  we  had  been  possessed  with  the  terrible  and  remorseless 
logic  which  possessed  and  absorbed  the  minds  of  our  forefathers — 
There  is  but  one  true  faith ;  it  is  ours  ;  false  faiths  have  no  right  to 
exist — depend  upon  it  we  should  have  deduced  from  such  premises 
a  Therefore  as  terrible  and  as  sorrowful  as  that  our  fathers 
deduced. 

Jesus    here   gives   to   his  denunciation   of   these   Scribes    and 

Pharisees  a  very  singular  turn,  which  scarcely 

31  Wherefore  ye  be  f 

witnesses   unto   your-      seems  a  fair  one.     Descendants  01  those  who 

selves,  that  ye  are  the       .  .  ,  n  ,  . 

children  of  them  which  in  past  times  martyred  good  men  ought  to, 
killed  the  prophets.  *\-  ..  .  .,  .  .  ,  .  ,,  . 

and   do,    deplore   the    mistaken   crimes   their 

ancestors  committed ;  but  the  attempt  to  fasten  upon  such 
descendants,  even  if  lineal  ones,  in  any  way  the  blame  or  odium 
of  their  forefathers'  deeds  is  an  attempt  with  which  we  can  have 
no  sympathy.  Three  centuries  ago  our  own  country  was  plentifully 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Christian  martyrs  shed  by  Christians. 
Probably  every  man  now  living  in  these  isles — with  possibly  a  few 
abnormal  exceptions — regrets  and  deplores  those  melancholy  events. 
But  to  censure  this  generation  for  those  deeds — to  censure  even 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  men  most  concerned  in  them — is  a 
proceeding  which  would  now  be  justly  scouted  a.s  wanting  in  good 
sense  and  reasonableness. 

How  this  exhortation  of  Jesus  to  persevere  in  the  line  of  killing 

32  Pill  ye  up  then  the      Prophets   feels   to   other  readers   we   do    not 

measure  of  your  fathers.        know>      Ifc    grateS    Upon   US,       It   is   quite   true 

Christian  commentators  assure  us  that  it  is  a  rhetorical  expression 
merely,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  a  serious  injunction.  But  whether 
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a  rhetorical  expression  or  not,  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  one.  And  it 
is  deeply  regrettable  to  think  that  it  was  about  to  be  acted  upon  in 
a  very  literal  way  by  the  addition  of  the  greatest  of  prophets  to  the 
list  of  slain  seers. 

"  The  measure  of  your  fathers."  In  reading  the  history  of  the 
Jews  one  often  wonders  that  Jehovah  continued  his  strange  par- 
tiality for  that  wayward  people  so  long  as  he  did.  The  continued 
ill-requiting  of  the  divine  favouritism  by  "my  people  Israel" 
would,  one  would  have  thought,  have  long  ago  led  our  Creator  to 
at  least  try  some  other  and  better  type  of  our  race  with  his  special 
regard. 

No  doubt  the  special  celestial  liking  for  the  Jews  was  at  this 
time  on  the  point  of  at  last  coming  to  an  end ;  and  it  is  painful  to 
think,  judging  from  its  history  since,  that  heaven's  special  regard 
for  the  Hebrew  race  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  heaven's 
special  aversion.  A  spoilt  nation  seems  to  be  like  a  spoilt  child. 
The  system  is  bad  in  both  cases. 

As  we  think  of  Jewish  history  generally,  as  here  raised  by  the 
words  "your  fathers,"  we  are  reminded  of  a  very  curious  and  very 
awkward  circumstance.  A  strange  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  four  centuries  of  Jewish  history  immediately  preceding 
the  time  of  Jesus  exists  between  the  two  great  sections  of 
Christendom.  By  one  section  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  those 
four  centuries  is  regarded  as  sacred,  like  the  rest  of  Jewish  history; 
and  the  books  recording  it  are  received  as  part  of  the  sacred  volume. 
By  the  other  section  of  Christendom  that  portion  of  the  history  of 
God's  people,  though  the  portion  nearest  to  Jesus,  is,  from  some 
cause  not  easy  to  discover,  indeed  quite  undiscoverable,  regarded  as 
secular  history  merely,  and  the  books  recording  it  left  out  of 
Scripture  as  not  inspired. 

This  singular  disagreement  greatly  confirms  the  view  we  have  so 
often  expressed,  that  holy  writ  is  so  like  man's  own  that  to  deter- 
mine which  is  which  is  a  very  formidable  problem.  The  books  and 
the  history  thus  so  diversely  regarded  by  Christians  themselves  seem 
to  outsiders  very  much  of  a  kind  with  the  books  and  the  history 
of  the  periods  preceding  them.  There  is  the  same  mixture  of 
edifying  and  unedifying  matter ;  the  same  recording  of  things 
worth  recording  and  of  things  not.  The  only  very  noticeable 
difference  between  Jewish  records  during  the  four  centuries  pre- 
ceding Jesus'  visit  to  us  and  the  record  of  the  ages  anterior  is  that 
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in  the  former  there  is  less  of  the  fabulous  element.  But  the  steady- 
decline  of  that  element  in  the  historical  books  of  the  generally 
received  "Old  Testament"  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  its 
features. 

Perhaps  no  spectacle  the  world  has  ever  presented  is  more  truly- 
singular  than  that  of  a  number  of  men  determining  from  a  mass  of 
claimants  which  is  holy  writ  and  which  is  not.  In  the  case  of  the 
New  Testament  now  before  us  the  sifting  of  true  Scripture  from 
voluminous  false  was  a  formidable  task,  and  who  can  feel  sure  that 
no  alloy  is  still  left?  What,  for  example,  is  there  in  the  two 
last  books  of  the  collection — Jude  and  Revelation — whereby  men 
could  be  assured  they  were  of  heaven  and  not  of  men  ?  That  in 
cases  of  doubt  it  was  safer  to  give  the  benefit  thereof  to  the 
charitable  view  may  perhaps  be  granted;  though  whether  the 
rejecting  of  a  genuine  or  the  accepting  of  a  non-genuine  work  is 
the  lesser  of  two  evils  is  itself  a  very  trying  problem.  The 
attacks  of  modern  scholarship  upon  some  of  the  works  forming 
our  New  Testament  group  are  alarming  enough ;  but  not  more  so 
than  the  admissions  that  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  the  early 
Christian  historians  of  the  doubts  and  suspicions  which  hung  over 
them  then. 

The  strange  problem  of  determining  Holy  Scripture  once  thrown 
on  men  will  never,  we  may  feel  assured,  be  thrown  upon  men 
again.  Seventeen  centuries  of  intermittent  activity  of  heaven's 
pen  have  been  followed  by  seventeen  centuries  of  unbroken 
stillness.  Nor  is  there  anything  leading  us  to  hope,  to  fear,  or 
to  expect  that  the  divine  pen  will  ever  be  resumed.  We  must  be 
content  to  regard  the  weird  book  which  closes — though  its  chrono- 
logical title  to  do  so  is  very  uncertain — the  sacred  collection,  as  the 
Finis — to  our  thinking  the  desirable  Finis — of  celestial  literature. 

Taking  the  phrase  "your  fathers" — as  we  are  bound  to  do — 
as  from  Abraham  to  the  time  of  these  Pharisees  unbroken  and 
inclusive,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  amongst  the  Jews  a 
"  perverse  generation "  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
Between  one  generation  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  another 
there  was  not  much  to  choose.  One  generation  never  seemed 
to  rise  above  its  predecessor  in  the  way  so  remarkable  in  the 
Western  races  of  mankind.  The  likeness  of  one  generation  to 
another  characterized  the  Jews  as  it  has  done  all  other  Asiatics. 

Reaching  a  high  pitch  of   vehemence,  Jesus,  in  this  charming 
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33  Ye  serpents,  ye  verse,  sums  up  his  long  impeachment.  This 
Sow* Ican>1ye  escape* the  long  outpour  of  vituperation  is  brought  to 
a  climax  in  a  verse  eminently  worthy  of 
doing  so. 

Anger  and  vexation  on  the  part  of  an  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient 
being  are,  to  us,  Reader,  not  comprehensible.  The  permission  of 
an  Omnipotent  being  for  unpleasant  and  undesirable  things  to  take 
place,  and  which  without  such  permission  could  never  have 
occurred,  seems  to  effectually  exclude  the  notion  of  anger  thereat 
and  thereafter  on  his  part.  That  the  leaders  of  Israel  should  be  a 
generation  of  vipers,  and  Moses'  seat  be  filled  by  serpents  on  their 
way  to  the  damnation  of  hell,  is  dreadful  enough ;  but  we  are 
unable  to  see  in  lamentation  any  satisfactory  or  intelligible 
substitute  for  prevention.  The  sufferance  accorded  to  such 
dreadful  human  beings  as  those  here  depicted  by  Jesus,  like  the 
creation  and  existence  of  the  real  vipers  and  serpents  to  which 
they  are  likened,  is  entirely  unintelligible. 

It  is  common  in  Christian  literature  to  see  wonder  expressed 
that  men  could  ever  be  so  callous  and  so  blind,  and  so  truly  wicked 
as  to  hate,  oppose,  and  put  to  death  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  the  meek 
and  lowly  one  ;  one  who  returned  good  for  evil ;  one  who  blessed 
his  enemies  ;  one  who  "  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again." 
Such  wonder  can  only  be  arrived  at,  as  so  many  other  feelings 
concerning  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  are  arrived  at,  by  dwelling 
solely  upon  certain  aspects  of  his  life  and  teachings,  and 
persistently  keeping  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  and  out  of  heart, 
other  aspects  which,  however,  even  these  ex  parte  Gospels  make 
as  clear  as  day. 

In  sober  truth,  as  shown  in  these  Gospels  even,  Jesus  was  some- 
times meek  and  lowly,  but  sometimes  very  much  otherwise;  he 
once  exhorted  men  to  bless  their  enemies,  but  certainly  did  not 
bless  his  own ;  he  enjoined  men  to  "  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you  " ;  but  the  kind  of  good  he  will  himself  do  to  those  who  hated 
him  we  here  see.  In  short,  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  was  a 
vigorous,  but  not  a  courteous  or  a  fair  opponent ;  and  when  he  was 
reviled,  replied  in  precisely  the  same  style  and  terms  as  those  used 
to  himself — with  cruel  threats  superadded. 

We  regret  that  Jesus  was  put  to  death  as  much  as  any  Christian 
can ;  if,  indeed,  bearing  in  mind  their  usual  theory,  Christians  may 
be  considered  as  truly  regretting  that  event  at  all.  But  apart 
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altogether  from  the  overriding  theory  that  Jesus  intended  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  that  the  event  was  consequently  bound  to  come 
to  pass,  it  is  really  much  less  astonishing  that  Jesus  was  put  to 
death  by  his  religious  opponents,  than  in  the  cases  of  many  others 
upon  whom  a  similar  fate  was  inflicted  on  similar  grounds.  For 
not  only  were  the  innovations  upon  the  existing  faith  which  were 
taught  by  Jesus  of  the  most  fundamental  kind,  they  were  also  in 
many  respects  of  a  very  painful  character  to  strict  and  pious 
Judaism ;  and  never  were  religious  opponents  spoken  of  in  more 
harsh  and  unrestrained  terms  than  those  used  by  Jesus. 

The  word  "  Christlike  "  is  a  very  popular  adjective  with  pietists. 
Its  usual  purport  is  to  indicate  a  kind  of  sublime  meekness,  a 
saintly  submissiveness,  an  unmurmuring  endurance,  and  a  giving 
of  a  kiss  in  return  for  a  blow.  When  so  used  the  word  Christlike 
is,  speaking  generally,  exceedingly  un-Jesus-of-Nazareth-like. 
Jesus  was  a  hard  hitter ;  a  severe  critic,  and  not  a  very  charitable 
one ;  a  fierce  resenter ;  a  keen  retaliate ;  and  has  in  store  for 
enemies  a  treatment  that  may  be  Christlike,  but  which  is  certainly 
not  humane.  The  plain  truth,  Reader,  is  that  the  ideal  Christ 
usually  current  in  the  minds  of  Christians  and  set  forth  by  modern 
Christianity,  bears  about  the  same  resemblance  to  the  Jesus  even 
of  these  Gospels,  as  the  ideal  God  of  these  days  bears  to  the 
Jehovah  depicted  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

We  have  often  wondered,  Reader,  as  we  have  pondered  upon  this 
Gospel  narrative,  whether  if  Jesus  had  been  kind  to  these  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  and  other  enemies,  if  he  had  exhibited  towards  them 
the  so-called  Christian  virtues,  if  he  had  addressed  them  lovingly, 
or  even  pleasantly,  he  would  not  have  softened  them,  presuming 
that  to  have  been  his  wish  and  consistent  with  his  main  purpose 
in  visiting  our  globe.  But  Jesus  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  ever 
shown  these  men  one  single  bit  of  gentleness,  tenderness,  or  loving- 
kindness.  We  have  not  come  across  the  smallest  evidence  that  he 
yearned  to  illumine  these  men  and  bring  them  to  better  things. 
Asperity  began  and  asperity  ended  all  his  dealings  with  them. 

The  connection  of  this  with  the  preceding  verse  is  not  very  clear, 

the  "  wherefore  "  with  which  it  begins  being  a 

hold,  I  send  unto  you      difficulty  rather  than  a  help.     It  is  difficult  to 

prophets,  and  wise  men,        ,-,.-•/.  -,     ,  •  -,         .,        ,     . 

and  scribes :  and  some     think  oi  prophets,  wise  men,  and  scribes  being 

of  them  ye  shall  kill  and  .    «       . \  ,  , 

crucify ;  and  some  of      sent  lor  tne  purposes  here  named. 

them  shall  ye  scourge  in  //  -n        -.     ,  .  -.  M        >>      rm  • 

your  synagogues,  and  .rropnets,  wise  men,  and  scribes.       This 
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P^rase  °Pens  a  wide  field  for  speculation.  Are 
the  three  classes  here  mentioned  markedly 
different  and  distinct  ?  And  may  we  presume  that  they  are  here 
given  in  order  of  merit  and  importance  ? 

Of  prophets  we  have  already  expressed  our  estimate,  and  need 
say  nothing  more  here.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  very  agree- 
able surprise  to  meet  with  mention,  and  very  favourable  mention, 
of  wise  men.  For  the  wise  men  here  so  called,  and  justly  so  called, 
are  not  the  kind  of  "wise  men  "  into  which  our  translators  so 
ingeniously  transformed  the  Magi  who  figured  so  deplorably  at  the 
outset  of  our  narrative,  but  another  sort  altogether.  This  pleasant 
reference  to  wise  men  by  Jesus  is  not  only  agreeable  in  itself,  but 
to  us,  Reader,  it  is  doubly  so,  because  we  have  far  greater  faith  in 
wise  men  and  in  the  beneficial  results  of  their  work  than  in  prophets 
and  in  scribes.  There  is  something  loveable  in  the  idea  that  heaven 
sends  wise  men  from  time  to  time  on  the  earth  ;  for  everything 
good  and  worthy  amongst  mankind  has  come  from,  or  at  least 
through,  the  one  source  of  wise  men,  of  noble  and  sagacious  human 
beings. 

The  fate  that  befell  these  messengers  of  Jesus  was  a  very  sad 
one;  some  were  killed  and  crucified;  some  were  scourged;  and 
some  persecuted  from  city  to  city.  Our  knowledge  of  the  period 
in  question  is  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  identify  these  missionaries 
of  heaven. 

The  wise  men  and  prophets  Jesus  sent  on  earth  he  did  not,  as 
we  see,  put  in  Moses'  seat  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  perse- 
cuted, scourged,  and  killed  by  the  officials  who  occupied  that  seat. 
The  picture  of  heaven's  method  of  operating  and  intermeddling  in 
human  affairs  thus  laid  before  us  becomes,  when  we  think  of  it, 
simply  astounding. 

The  occupants  of  Moses'  seat  were  the  declared  and  recognized 
official  representatives  of  heaven  on  our  earth,  and  as  such  were,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  to  be  strictly  obeyed.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
wise  men  and  prophets  were  special  messengers  from  heaven,  and 
heaven's  official  representatives  killed  them  ! 

Such  a  picture  we  leave  to  those  who  may  be  willing  to  dwell 
upon  it,  with  the  single  remark  that  if  it  were  heaven's  design  to 
bewilder  men  instead  of  to  enlighten  them,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
more  certain  and  effectual  steps  to  that  end  could  have  been  chosen. 
It  may  here  be  observed  how  rarely  any  of  the  pre-eminently  wise 
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men  who  have  honoured  and  ennobled  our  world  have  been  found 
in  any  of  the  world's  chief  seats.  In  the  case  of  thrones,  vacancies 
are  of  course  filled  up  by  Nature,  and  some  very  sorry  specimens  of 
her  handiwork  has  she  often  displayed  therein.  But  even  in  those 
other  chief  seats  which  men  —  either  with  supposed  heavenly 
guidance  or  without  —  have  had  the  filling  of,  how  seldom  have  the 
chief  men  been  found  ! 

No  doubt,  regarded  in  its  purely  natural  aspect,  many  and  varied 
reasons  for  the  humbling  fact  in  question  may  be  assigned  ;  some 
of  which  may  justly  be  held  to  assuage  our  shame.  Great  and 
wise  and  far-seeing  men  are  inevitably  in  advance  of  other  men  of 
their  day,  and  by  men  less  advanced  the  reality  and  validity  of  the 
wisdom  proclaimed  by  true  pioneers  may  not  unnaturally,  nor 
altogether  unreasonably,  be  doubted.  Then  again  striking  merit 
and  qualities  often  arouse  striking  antipathy,  some  of  which  an- 
tipathy is  often  honest  and  legitimate  ;  hence  inoffensive  mediocrity 
has  often  been  the  express  ground  of  choice  in  the  filling  of  chief 
seats.  In  some  cases,  too,  great  and  wise  men  have  refused  to 
occupy  chief  seats  either  from  a  sincere  personal  aversion  to  filling 
them,  or  from  refusal  to  wend  the  devious  ways  usually  hitherto 
necessary  to  that  end.  Our  own  impression  is  that  in  these  latter 
ages  chief  seats  of  all  kinds  are  more  worthily  filled  upon  the  whole 
than  in  times  past.  The  meek  are  beginning  to  inherit  the  earth. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  us  that  many  of  the  very  best  men 
will  for  many  reasons  never  become  placemen  ;  and  more  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  greatly  in  advance  of  their  day  and 
generation. 

The  ratiocination  here  ascribed  to  Jesus  is  certainly  of  a  most 
extraordinary  character.     "  Wherefore  I  send 

35  That  upon  you  may      unto  you  prophets,  wise  men  and  scribes;  .  .  .  . 

come  all  the  righteous  M  .*        •   -LJ  •,-,-, 

blood  shed  upon  the      that  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood 

earth,  from  the  blood  of         ,      _  ..  .,    ,,    0  mi  ..  . 

righteous  Abel  unto  the      shed  upon  the  earth,     <fcc.     I  here  are  in  this 
of°BarachiasC,  whomSye      Gospel  many  singular   therefores  and  where- 


fores,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  this  about 

the  most  curious  of  all. 

The  Jews  believed,  or  at  any  rate  taught,  that  of  the  first  pair  of 
human  brothers,  the  one  murdered  the  other  ;  that  the  firstborn 
and  begotten  of  our  species  was  an  assassin.  This  was  certainly  a 
grim  beginning  of  our  race  and  of  human  brotherhood  ;  but 
whatever  we  may  think  of  that  particular  and  most  melancholy 
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allegation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  mnch  righteous  blood  has  been 
shed  upon  our  earth  in  every  age. 

"  All  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth."  It  seems  scarcely 
likely  that  we  ought  to  take  this  in  its  literal  meaning.  Much 
righteous  blood  has  been  spilt  all  over  the  world ;  but  it  almost 
seems  impossible  to  think  that  the  misdeeds  of  Egypt,  China,  and 
Mexico  were  also  to  be  visited  upon  these  wretched  creatures; 
though  it  must  be  owned  the  act  would  be  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  the  principle  here  laid  down.  Jesus  was  so  intensely  Jewish, 
so  disdainful  of  everything  non-Jewish,  that  we  may  pretty  con- 
fidently assume  that  "upon  the  earth"  was  here  meant  to  be 
applied  to  Jewish  or  scriptural  occurrences  only.  Possibly  also 
Gentile  blood  might  not  be  considered  as  righteous  blood ;  though 
far  nobler  blood  than  had  ever  stained  Judea  had  been  shed  in 
Italy  and  in  Greece. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Jewish  history  was  quite  full  enough  of  black 
and  cruel  deeds  to  satisfy  the  purpose  here  dealt  with,  without 
having  resort  to  the  world's  misdeeds  generally. 

Jesus  goes  on  to  assert  that  all  the  righteous  blood  ever  shed 
upon  the  earth,  from  the  purely  personal  crime  perpetrated  by  the 
firstborn  of  the  human  race,  down  through  the  ages  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  son  of  Barachias — whatever  that  crime  may  have 
been — shall  be  visited  upon  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  or  upon 
"  this  generation  " ;  for  the  narrative  characteristically  leaves  readers 
at  liberty  to  understand  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

"  Son  of  Barachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the 
altar."  As  is  well  known,  this  allusion  is  a  most  perplexing  and 
distressing  one ;  for  nothing  corresponding  to  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament.  This  indeed  is  no  new  difficulty ;  for  the  early 
part  of  this  Gospel  furnishes  us  with  many  like  perplexities.  The 
"  quotations  "  from  and  allusions  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  found  in 
this  record  are  of  a  kind  to  justly  and  severely  shake  our  confidence 
in  its  fidelity  in  other  things. 

But  though  this  "  son  of  Barachias  "  incident  is  not  recognizable 
in  Jewish  Scripture,  it  only  too  faithfully  corresponds  with  an  event 
that  occurred  after  the  time  of  Jesus;  and  some  spirited  apolo- 
gists have  solved  the  dilemma  by  suggesting  that  Jesus  spoke 
prophetically ! 

To  go  into  this  matter  would  be  outside  the  province  of  this  work. 
But  we  can  say,  Reader,  in  no  ironical  spirit,  but  most  sincerely, 
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that  we  have  often  felt  much  sympathy  with  the  excellent  men  who 
have  toiled  so  hard  at  the  task  of  reconciling  and  harmonizing 
these  Gospels  internally  and  externally.  Often,  however,  have  we 
felt  that  if  they  had  only  laboured  as  hard  to  show  some  portions 
of  these  Gospels — the  intensely  odious  paragraph  now  before  us 
amongst  the  rest — to  be  not  genuine,  instead  of  genuine,  what 
greatly  better  service  they  would  have  rendered  to  their  faith. 

Jesus,  we  may  remember,  had  in  olden  times  declared  himself  to 
be  a  jealous  God,  who  visited  the  sins  of  the 
yo?  VAU  VearythiS£s  fathers  upon  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
ghaii  come  upon  this  generation.  In  anything  but  "  holy  writ,"  the 
deliberate  punishing  of  children  and  grand- 
children for  their  fathers'  and  grandfathers'  offences  would  certainly 
shock  us  very  much ;  but  familiarity  with  the  contents  of  the 
various  holy  writs  in  the  world  renders  men  callous  to  their  many 
enormities. 

In  those  olden  times  punishment  of  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion from  the  offender  seems  to  have  exhausted  and  assuaged  the 
divine  wrath.  Not  so  here.  The  entire  list  of  sins  from  the  murder 
of  Abel  down  to  that  of  the  son  of  Barachias  were  to  be  all  clubbed 
together  and  visited  upon  this  one  generation.  Whether  this  will 
have  the  effect  of  remitting  their  punishment  in  the  case  of  the 
real  offenders  in  the  preceding  generations  does  not  appear.  If  not, 
it  is  clear  that  the  same  offence  will  be  punished  twice  over ;  for 
punishing  a  child  for  a  parent's  offence,  unless  the  parent  be 
let  off,  palpably  means  punishing  two  persons  for  one  person's 
offence. 

The  visitation  of  the  accumulated  sins  of  a  nation  upon  one 
generation  is  a  picture  we  leave  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
do  so  to  think  out  and  dwell  upon.  We  have  become  so  habituated 
to  the  flagrancies  of  all  religions,  this  Christian  included,  that  their 
power  to  stir  our  indignation  or  resentment  is  completely  worn  out, 
Header. 

We  may,  however,  just  observe  that  as  a  sort  of  mild  extenuation 
of  the  flagitious  enormity  here  before  us,  it  is  sometimes  pleaded 
that  the  same  principle  is  at  work  in  Nature.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  we  entirely  decline  to  accept  Nature  and  natural 
operations  as  in  any  sense  whatever  a  moral  standard.  And  to  us 
any  analogy  or  fancied  analogy  between  Nature  and  any  given 
religious  system  is  entirely  thrown  away  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
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ciling  us  to  the  iniquities  of  the  one  or  the  other.  By  the  iniquities 
of  Nature  we,  of  course,  simply  mean,  not  any  iniquity  in  purpose 
or  intention,  but  the  iniquities  proceeding  from  the  entire  absence 
of  moral  purpose  or  discrimination  which  characterizes  natural 
operations  of  all  kinds. 

The  alleged  visitation  of  the  sins  of  fathers  upon  children  in 
Nature  is,  when  examined,  found  to  be  a  very  partial  truth  only ; 
and  such  as  it  is,  is  only  a  part  of  a  wider  principle.  Parental  sins 
are  in  Nature  visited  upon  children  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
misfortunes,  mistakes,  and  neutral  acts  of  all  kinds  are  "  visited  " 
upon  them  also. 

Evolution  indeed  shows  us  how  the  acts — whether  sinful  or 
sinless,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  does  not  in  the  least  signify — of 
our  remote  progenitors  vast  ages  ago  influence  us  even  yet ;  and 
how  our  acts  will  also  influence  a  dim  posterity.  The  reverse 
process  is  also  in  a  measure  true.  The  sins  and  misfortunes  of 
children  are  visited  upon  the  fathers.  Parental  misery  for  the 
ill-doing  and  the  calamities  of  children  is  one  of  the  heaviest  items 
in  human  sorrow.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  this  process  cannot 
be  carried  far  back  ;  unless  we  suppose  that  what  goes  on  on  earth 
is  conveyed  to  the  other  two  worlds.  How,  too,  a  man's  actions 
are  "  visited  "  upon  his  wife,  collaterals,  and  connections  is  also 
evident ;  and  how  even  the  acts  of  strangers  may  "  visit "  us  is  only 
too  well  known. 

An  examination  of  the  erratic  way  in  which  the  sins  of  a  father 
affect  his  children,  reveals  at  once  how  entirely  void  of  proportion 
or  moral  purpose  the  process  is.  The  minor  sins  or  the  transient 
mistake  of  a  parent  may  fall  with  heavy  weight  upon  his  child  ;  and 
grave  misdeeds  may  fall  very  lightly.  The  history  of  aristocracies 
shows  us  how  the  profitable  misdeeds  of  an  ancestor  may  be  very 
agreeably  visited  upon  his  posterity.  So,  too,  the  careful  lifelong 
dissoluteness  of  one  father  is  often  less  disastrous  to  his  child  than 
the  transient  isolated  backsliding  of  another  father  to  his.  Some 
relatively  venial  sins  are  virulently  hereditary ;  some  far  graver 
ones  are  not  so  at  all.  And  as  a  general  rule,  the  misfortunes  of  a 
man  more  certainly  fall  upon  his  children  than  do  his  sins. 

To  institute  a  comparison  between  the  supposed  deliberate 
punishment  of  a  child  for  its  father's  offence  by  a  conscious  Being, 
and  the  punishment  which  may  or  may  not  fall  upon  his  offspring 
by  reason  of  a  parent's  wrongdoing  in  pursuance  of  uniform  laws 
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of  Nature  in  which  moral  discrimination  is  entirely  absent,  is  an 
idle  thing  whether  the  comparison  is  drawn  for  the  purpose  of 
justification,  extenuation,  or  anything  else. 

The  idea  of  the  transferability  of  sin  from  a  father  to  a  child,  or 
from  any  one  person  to  another,  and  the  companion  notions  of 
vicarious  atonement  and  scapegoats,  are  now  very  imperfectly  com- 
prehensible to  us.  And  for  the  same  reason  that  so  many  other 
obsolete  and  extinct  modes  of  thought  are  also  difficult  to  under- 
stand; we  can  no  longer  re-enter  the  premises  from  which  men 
deduced  such  conclusions. 

Christian  commentators  usually  profess  that  the  atrocious  threat 
named  in  this  verse  was  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
If  they  consider  that  event  a  suitable  and  adequate  fulfilment  of 
what  Jesus  here  declares,  well  and  good.  But  we  are  unable  to 
see  any  tolerable  way  in  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  is  at  all  available  for  the  purpose.  The  adult  generation 
Jesus  was  here  addressing  would  have  all  but  passed  away  by  the 
time  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  sacked  ;  some  few  old  men  and  old 
women  of  "  this  generation  "  would  alone  remain.  The  real 
generation  who  suffered  the  calamities,  real  —  and  as  often  set 
before  us  —  imaginary,  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  were  the  boys  and 
girls  who  had  a  few  days  previous  to  this  hosannahed  Jesus  into 
Jerusalem. 

If  we  regard  this  and  the  following  verses  —  which  are  found  in 
quite  another  connection  in  the  third  Gospel 

37  O  Jerusalem,  Jeru-      —  as  being  a  continuation   of    the    f  oresroing 
salem,  thou  that  killest          _  _  _     _ 

the  prophets,  and      address,  it  must  be  owned  that  we  have  here 

stonest  them  which  are  ,  ,  , 

sent  unto  thee,  how      a  very  sudden,  but  a  very  welcome,  change  in 

often    would     I    have        ,,  ,.,  „    .,      .        ,  , 

gathered  thy  children      the  matter  and  the  manner  or  that  address. 


We  are  glad  indeed  to  get  to  the  end  of  the 
would  X7ingS'  and  ye  long  torrent  of  invective  we  have  recently  had 
to  dwell  upon. 

"  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem."  The  special,  extraordinary,  and 
long-continued  solicitude  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  and 
very  second-rate  city  of  our  planet  on  the  part  of  the  Maker  of  the 
Milky  Way  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.  Whether  Rome,  Athens, 
Carthage,  Delhi,  or  the  far  off  cities  of  China,  Mexico,  and  Peru 
also  called  forth  this  amiable  solicitude  we  do  not  know.  But  we 
greatly  fear  it  was  confined  to  Jerusalem  alone. 

Jerusalem  was  certainly  the  only  one  of  such  cities  which  was 
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favoured  with  heavenly  warnings  and  heavenly  manifestations.  It 
was  also  the  only  one  to  which  prophets  were  sent.  In  this,  how- 
ever, we  think  other  cities  were  fortunate ;  the  ahsenoe  of  prophets 
being,  in  our  estimation,  not  only  no  deprivation  but  a  very  real 
gain. 

Christian  commentators  as  a  rule  find  great  beauty  and  pathos 
in  the  famous  simile  here  used  by  Jesus.  We  are  not  at  all  sure 
these  same  commentators  would  have  regarded  the  picture  of  our 
Creator  as  a  hen  gathering  those  wayward  chickens,  the  Jews,  under 
his  or  her  wings  as  either  a  particularly  appropriate  or  pathetic 
one  had  they  met  with  it  in  anything  else  than  holy  writ.  We  have 
a  strong  suspicion  that  if  found  elsewhere,  this  simile  would  have 
been  handled  very  severely  by  those  who  here  declare  their 
admiration  of  it.  The  narrow  dividing  line  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous  is  admitted ;  and  we  have  no  option,  Eeader, 
but  to  state  that  to  us  the  simile  now  before  us  hangs  over  heavily 
on  the  side  not  sublime. 

Not  only  in  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  but  in  other  scriptures 
also,  things  are  habitually  lauded  by  believers  that  in  other  writings 
would  be  treated  unmercifully.  In  this,  theologians  are  not 
altogether  singular ;  for  literary  commentators  often  applaud  pas. 
sages  in  great  authors  that  they  would  treat,  and  justly  treat,  with 
scant  respect  if  found  in  ordinary  writers  and  contemporaries, 

"  Ye  would  not."  This  seems  a  singular  finish  to  a  passage  which 
begins  by  apostrophizing  Jerusalem.  And  how  little  in  harmony 
this  seems  with  what  we  read  at  the  outset  of  this  Gospel  that 
Jerusalem  and  all  Judea  were  baptized  by  John  confessing  their 
sins  ! 

With  a  sudden  and  characteristic  change  of  metaphor,  Jesui 
declares  to  his  hearers,  "your  house  is  left 

88  Behold,  your  house  ,  j       i    i     »> 

is  left  unto  you  desolate.      unto  you  desolate ." 

Some  expositors  say  the  house  here  spoken 

of  is  the  temple ;  some  think  it  means  Jerusalem ;  and  some  think 
it  means  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Unless  something  further  on 
the  point  was  added  by  Jesus,  not  here  recorded,  it  is  to  be  feared 
these  hearers  must  have  felt  a  like  uncertainty  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  their  house  being  left  desolate. 

A  still  more  serious  uncertainty  surrounds  the   meaning   and 

39  For  I  sa  unto  Proper  application  of  this  verse.     "Ye  shall 

Ye  shall  not  see  me     not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say,"  is  full 
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of  difficulties  however  expounded.  The  most 
the  name  °f  nsiial  explanation  of  this  verse  is  that  Jesus 
here  speaks  of  his  second  advent  to  our  planet ; 
a  theory  for  which  the  verse  itself  is  a  very  slender  foundation. 
The  long  and  very  diverse  paraphrases  of  this  verse  offered  to  us  by 
theologians  and  commentators  as  explanations  are — and  the  remark 
is  equally  true  of  their  explications  of  some  other  passages — often 
most  presumptuous.  Read  one  after  another,  conflicting  dogmatisms 
of  such  a  nature  are  most  unpleasant. 

It  is  no  small  relief,  Header,  to  have  reached  the  end  of  this 
unpleasant  chapter.  Ostensibly  this  chapter  is  one  continuous 
address  spoken  by  Jesus  to  the  multitude,  including  his  disciples. 
Weighty  reasons  exist  for  doubting  this  view  of  it,  into  which  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  enter. 

In  the  main  this  chapter  is  a  long  and  bitter  impeachment  and 
denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  by  Jesus,  and  the 
declaration  of  his  intention  to  bring  upon  those  bodies  the  most 
fearful  and  exorbitantly  vindictive  retribution.  It  would  have 
done  something  to  reconcile  us  to  all  this  if  we  could  have  felt  these 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  have  been  worthy  on  the  score  of  import- 
ance of  so  much  divine  indignation.  The  affairs  of  our  tiny  planet 
must  seem  an  entomological  study  to  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  at 
best.  But  our  sense  of  proportion  seems  still  more  grated  upon  by 
the  divine  absorption  in  the  relatively  trivial  affairs  of  Judea  alone. 
We  fail  to  see  in  what  single  sense  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
offered  a  suitable  subject-matter  for  the  painful  attention  bestowed 
upon  them.  Painful  attention  we  have  called  it ;  for  how  easily 
the  divine  grace  that  turned  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  these 
Pharisees  into  a  potent  though  not  very  amiable  champion  of  the 
new  faith,  could  have  wrought  the  same  good  work  on  others  also 
is  evident ;  how,  indeed,  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  in  a  day 
by  like  means  is  possible  is  equally  evident.  But  then  are  not  the 
ways  of  heaven  inscrutable  ? 

There  are  admirers  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  who  profess  to 
admire  even  the  acrimonious  attack  on  his  opponents  made  by 
Jesus  in  this  chapter.  According  to  them  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 
invective  and  denunciation.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the  subject  of 
very  subordinate  importance,  but  we  are  unable  to  concur  in  such 
an  estimate  of  this  long  accusation  even  in  that  very  minor  point. 
Considered  as  a  continuous  address,  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  strong, 

31  * 
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animated,  and  in  its  way  vigorous.  But  it  is  neither  eloquent  nor 
impressive.  It  is  too  high  pitched ;  there  is  too  much  of  the  scold 
about  it.  And  its  effect  on  a  reader  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
that  burning  indignation  against  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  that 
we  should  feel  in  the  case  of  men  against  whom  such  dreadful 
accusations  had  been  effectively  brought  home.  On  the  contrary, 
an  unmistakeable  counter-feeling  is  aroused  to  the  effect  that  an 
impeachment  of  such  a  kind  must  be  extremely  one-sided  and  over- 
drawn. Descriptions  of  each  other  by  rival  religionists  are  never 
trustworthy.  Even  apart  from  the  palpably  overcharged  outline  of 
real  faults,  the  entire  suppression  of  good  qualities  in  such  descrip- 
tions makes  a  picture  of  bodies  of  men  manifestly  untrue  to  human 
nature.  Portions  of  this  chapter  found  in  the  other  Gospels  as 
isolated  and  incidental  sayings  of  Jesus  are,  so  regarded,  natural  and 
intelligible ;  and  there  can  be  little  real  doubt  that  the  galaxy  of 
invectives  here  set  before  us  as  a  set  address  may  be  ascribed  to  a 
very  transparent  tendency  of  our  author's. 

The  entire  omission  of  the  Sadducees  from  this  and  other  de- 
nunciations of  Jesus  is  very  noteworthy  and  very  conspicuous.  It 
has  been  often  and  much  commented  on,  and  many  explanations  of 
it  have  been  given.  The  sceptical  teachings  of  the  Sadducees 
struck  at  the  root  of  Jesus'  own  chief  doctrines  much  more  de- 
cisively and  fundamentally  than  did  the  teachings  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  theories  of  the  Sadducees  were  fatal  to  the  main  outlines  of 
Jesus'  system ;  whereas  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  were  in  close 
affinity  with  his  own  on  such  prime  subjects  as  the  nature  of  God 
and  the  existence  of  a  life  after  death.  And  yet,  whilst  Jesus' 
aversion  to  and  condemnation  of  the  Pharisees  were  severe  and 
persistent,  there  was^  clearly  little,  if  any,  antipathy  on  his  part 
towards  the  Sadducees. 

The  allegations  sometimes  made  that  Jesus  regarded  the  Sad- 
ducees with  contempt,  and  that  their  supposed  fewness  rendered 
them  undeserving  of  much  reference,  are  manifestly  unfounded. 
The  Sadducees  are  mentioned  again  and  again  in  these  Gospels ; 
and  when  a  deputation  of  Sadducees  alone  waited  on  Jesus,  they 
were  treated  with  a  courtesy  and  an  absence  of  censure  most 
marked  and  most  unusual.  And  after  they  had  gone  away,  we 
hear  of  no  bitter  references  to  them,  so  customary  regarding  the 
Pharisees  after  Pharisees'  interviews. 

No  doubt  it  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty  what  may 
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have  been  Jesus'  exact  reasons  for  the  significant  difference  of  be- 
haviour he  displayed  to  the  Pharisees  and  to  the  Sadducees.  We 
have  a  decided  conviction  of  our  own  on  the  subject,  and  others 
may  adopt  whatever  view  seems  most  to  commend  itself.  A  few 
remarks  on  the  general  question  raised  by  this  important  Gospel 
fact  may  here  be  permitted. 

Quarrels  about  religion  and  the  supernatural  are  only  maintain- 
able for  any  length  of  time  and  with  energy  in  cases  where  the 
beliefs  therein  held  on  both  sides  have  a  good  deal  in  common. 
Quarrels  between  believers  and  general  non-believers  may  possibly 
be  severe,  but  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  have  them  at  all.  In 
such  cases  a  truce  is  easy,  and  contentions  may  remain  in  abeyance 
altogether.  But  antagonistic  creeds  and  supernaturalisms  are 
of  necessity  in  interminable  rivalry  and  enmity. 

Between  men,  for  example,  who  believe  in  a  heaven  and  a  hell, 
and  men  who  believe  in  neither,  there  need  not  necessarily 
be  conflict  at  all ;  each  may  go  their  way  in  peace.  But  between 
two  sets  of  men,  both  of  whom  believe  in  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  but 
who  hold  different  and  mutually  exclusive  methods  of  reaching 
the  one  and  escaping  the  other,  conflict  is,  and  must  remain, 
acute  and  absorbing,  if  the  beliefs  in  question  possess  any  life  and 
vigour. 

Hence  it  is  that  a  negative  attitude  in  religion  divides  men  least. 
Those  who  possess  a  religious  belief  of  any  kind  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  look  upon  those  who  possess  none  as  benighted  beings.  But 
there  the  matter  ends.  Whatever  non-believers  may  be,  they  are 
at  any  rate  not  propagators  of  any  rival  creed.  Non-belief  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the  inevitable  and  acute  points  of  friction  presented 
to  each  other  by  opposing  positive  beliefs. 

And  that  a  negative  attitude  in  religion  is  not  nearly  so  irri- 
tating as  a  rival  positive  attitude  is  the  reason  why,  though 
religionists  of  all  the  heterogeneous  kinds  may  deem  it  proper  and 
convenient  to  have  a  tilt  at  pure  non-belief  from  time  to  time, 
there  is  not  in  such  a  tilt  anything  approaching  the  zest  and  the 
animus  shown  when  rival  religionists  go  at  each  other.  To  which 
it  may  be  added  that  an  attack  upon  a  negative  like  general  non- 
belief  by  a  motley  array  of  rival  beliefs,  has  in  it,  and  must  be  felt 
to  have  in  it,  something  excessively  ludicrous. 

It  may  be  said  that  minds  free  from  religious  belief  are  worse 
ground  for,  and  less  hopeful  to,  the  inroad  of  any  given  creed  than 
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minds  already  in  possession  of  some  other  creed  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  displace  It  may  also  be  said  that  in  the  long  rnn  non- 
belief  will  be  more  fatal  to  religion  than  any  quantity  of  mutual 
and  internecine  strifes  between  antagonistic  beliefs  themselves. 
Very  possible.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  at  all  times — as 
was  here  shown  eighteen  centuries  ago — mere  non-belief  is  far  less 
practically  offensive  than  a  rival  faith  which  proclaims  itself  to  be 
the  true  one  and  one's  own  faith  to  be  a  false  one.  Between  general 
proclaimers  that  all  creeds  are  false  and  proclaimers  that  our  own 
faith  is  false  but  theirs  is  true,  there  is  a  fundamental  difference. 

And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  non-belief  in  other  aspects,  it 
must  be  owned  to  be  greatly  conducive  to  charity ;  the  greatest  of 
all  the  sources  of  human  discord  being  absent  in  non-believers.  Any 
religious  belief  held  with  an  intensity  and  to  a  degree  entitling  it 
to  be  called  a  real  faith  is  essentially  destructive  of  kindly  feeling 
towards  holders  of  other  faiths ;  whilst  freedom  from  a  religious 
faith  altogether  leaves  the  exercise  of  human  fellow  feeling  entirely 
unfettered. 

How  Jesus  intends  to  treat,  or  is  already  treating,  these  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  we  have  just  seen.  How  he  will  treat  the  Sadducees 
there  is  nothing  to  show  us.  But  when  the  latter,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  find  themselves  rising  from  the  dead,  they  will,  we 
think,  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  they  were  Sadducees  rather 
than  Pharisees  during  their  brief  span  of  earthly  life. 

And  as  a  general  proposition,  Reader,  it  seems  better  to  present 
ourselves  at  the  melancholy  judgment  day  of  our  species  entirely 
creedless  rather  than  as  the  holder  of  a  false  creed — the  sorrowful 
position  of  the  great  bulk  of  onr  fellow  mortals,  or,  alas  !  our  fellow 
immortals. 


MATTHEW  XXIV. 

WE  now  come  to  a  chapter  which,  in  our  judgment,  throws  more 

CHAPTER  XXIV.        ^S^t  nPon  tte  Pr°Pnet  of  Nazareth  than  any 
i  Christ foreteiieth  the     other  portion  of  the  Gospel  narrative.     It  con- 

destruction     of    the  .        r  r 

temple:  8  what  and      tains    utterances    of  his   which   are   of  vital 

how  great  calamities 

shall  be  before  it:      importance  and   of   decisive   character  in  the 

29  the  signs   of  Jiis  . 

coming  to  judgment,     attempt  to  ascertain  who  and  what  J  esus  really 

36  And  because  that  -m-i     .-IT  i 

day  and  hour  is  un-     was.     Whether  Jesus  was  a  supernatural  per- 
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known,  42  we  ought  to  sonage  or  but  a  member  of  the  human  race 

watch  like  good  ser-  .                     .               .              . 

vants,  expecting  only  is  a  question  which  this  chapter  contains 

every    moment     our  ..                    ..             ,  .  ,     . 

master'  scorning.  an  answer  to,   and  a  question  which  in   our 

1  And  Jesus  went  out,  .     ,              ...                       .                       .    .    ,       .  , 

and  departed  from  the  judgment  it  answers  m  an  unmistakeable  way. 

cip?esecame  to  Mm  lor  It  is  difficult  to  gather  what  is  meant  by  the 


disciples  showing  Jesus  the  buildings  of  the 
temple.  We  do  not  mean  in  the  transcendental 
sense  of  its  being  impossible  to  show  Jesus  anything  he  did  not 
already  know  ;  we  mean  in  the  purely  natural  sense  that  it  is  not 
clear  how  the  disciples,  being  Galileans  also,  could  know  or  be 
acquainted  with  the  Jerusalem  temple  better  than  Jesus  was  him- 
self. Probably  the  laboured  phrase,  "came  to  him  for  to  show  him 
the  buildings  of  the  temple,"  means  nothing  more  than  something  said 
by  the  disciples  which  had  the  effect  of  directing  the  special  atten- 
tion of  Jesus  to  the  building  itself.  Indeed,  in  the  next  Gospel  this 
statement  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  casual  remark  of  one  of  the 
disciples,  and  Jesus'  answer  as  directed  to  him  personally. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  disciples  showing 
Jesus  the  temple  buildings,  Jesus  in  response 


them,n  See^e^not^aU      thereto  assured  the  disciples  that  the  buildings 


tne7  were  tnen  looking  upon  were  about  to  be 
demolished  ;  a  correct  statement  or  prediction 
tauhailnot  bethro  fuifined  SOme  forty-one  years  afterwards  when 
Titus  besieged,  sacked,  and  almost  destroyed 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  temple  included. 

Our  author  did  not  write  this  Gospel  —  even  according  to  orthodox 
authorities  —  until  many  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus  ;  many 
assigning  its  composition  to  a  date  very  near  to  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  here  referred  to.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  other 
authorities  hold  this  Gospel  to  have  been  written  subsequent  to  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  in  which  the  razing  of  the  temple  here  predicted 
took  place.  The  plain  truth  on  the  matter  is  that  nothing  is  really 
known  even  approximately  as  to  the  true  date,  nor  yet  the  real 
authorship  of  this  or  the  other  Gospel  records. 

For  ourselves,  Reader,  we  do  not  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
believing  that  Jesus  made  the  statement  or  prophecy  here  attributed 
to  him  ;  a  statement  to  our  thinking  both  quite  natural  and  pro- 
bable. The  Jerusalem  temple  was  then  an  obviously  threatened, 
if  not  a  certainly  doomed,  structure.  Its  jeopardy  must  have  forced 
itself  upon  every  reflecting  Jew,  and  needed  no  prophetic  insight 
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to  perceive.  Judea  was  conquered  and  possessed  by  the  Romans, 
who — in  spite  of  their  honourably  elastic  practice  regarding  the 
religions  of  the  countries  they  subjugated — particularly  disliked 
and  despised  Judaism,  and  extended  a  very  precarious  toleration 
to  it.  And  when  we  think  of  the  many  tumults  and  revolts 
against  Roman  authority  raised  in  Judea,  our  wonder  is  that  the 
Jewish  temple  escaped  so  long  as  it  did. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  of  Christian  commentators  to  bestow 
upon  this  temple  a  good  deal  of  sentiment.  A  building  less  worthy 
of  it,  either  on  the  score  of  its  antiquity,  its  history,  or  indeed  any- 
thing else,  could  not  easily  be  named.  The  original  temple  was 
destroyed  some  six  centuries  before  the  time  of  Jesus ;  and  the 
building  here  in  question  was  a  replacement,  and  a  secondary 
erection  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  During  its  four  and  a  half 
centuries  of  existence  its  history  was  anything  but  an  elevating 
one.  Again  and  again  it  was  profaned  and  plundered — made  a 
real  "den  of  thieves" — both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  in  the 
time  of  Herod  it  had  reached  a  state  of  great  dilapidation.  What- 
ever splendour  it  possessed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  was  due  to  Herod ; 
for  that  worthy  practically  rebuilt  it.  An  edifice  less  fitted  to 
evoke  tender  memories  than  the  second  Jerusalem  temple  we  do 
not  know. 

This  temple,  like  its  better  predecessor,  was  destined  to  be 
demolished;  from  which  we  see  that  the  sanctuaries  of  Jehovah 
are  not  exempt  from  the  fate  which  impartially  overtakes  the  holy 
buildings  of  all  the  other  deities  also  ;  a  fact  of  which  we  are  still 
pathetically  reminded  by  the  burning  down  of  some  beautiful 
Christian  church,  with,  in  some  cases,  what  is  far  more  sorrowful, 
the  burning  of  its  inmates  also.  The  fact  that  the  site  of  this 
Jerusalem  temple  has  since  been  covered  by  a  Moslem  temple 
erected  to  the  glory  of  Allah,  seems  to  show  that  Jehovah  is  now  a 
very  good-humoured  deity,  entirely  free  from  prejudice  in  favour 
of  so-called  sacred  ground.  And  the  non-success  which  attended 
the  great  and  prolonged  efforts  of  Christendom  to  wrest  the  holy 
city  and  ground  from  contamination,  proves  to  us  that  it  was  an 
object  with  which  Jehovah  had  no  active  sympathy. 

With  very  natural  curiosity  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus  to 
3  if  And  as  he  sat  privately  ask  him  when  the  event  he  had  just 

upon     the    mount    of 


ves,    the    disciples     mentioned  would  take  place.     According   to 

came    unto   him     pri-       ii  ,     r*          in         T     •   i  i         •>•  i    ,t  • 

vateiy,  saying,  Teiius,     the  next  Gospel  the  disciples  who  did  this 
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W6I>e 

othe      Brothers,  James  and  John,  Peter  and  Andrew. 
world?  It  would  thus  seem  that  our  author  was  not 

present  when  the  discourse  he  narrates  in  this  chapter  was 
delivered.  It  is  found  narrated  in  the  next  two  Gospels  in  a 
substantially  similar  manner;  but  it  is,  very  characteristically, 
entirely  omitted  by  the  one  disciple-historian  who  did  hear  it. 

Along  with  their  inquiry  when  the  demolition  of  the  temple  was 
to  take  place,  the  disciples  also  asked  Jesus  two  other  questions  ; 
namely,  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of 
world  ?  "  A  local  event  possessing  little  more  than  local  interest 
is  thus  mixed  up  with  two  immense  events  of  universal  import. 
And  to  this  unfortunate  intermixture  the  difficulties  of  this 
"  difficult  chapter  "  are  ascribed  by  Christian  commentators  and 
apologists. 

In  the  long  reply  given  by  Jesus  to  the  three  questions  thus 
submitted  to  him,  we  find  the  respective  subjects,  instead  of  being 
kept  clear  and  distinct,  confused  and  intermixed  in  a  way  that 
does  either  Jesus  himself  or  his  reporters  but  little  credit.  To 
unravel  the  tangled  discourse  we  find  in  this  chapter,  and  to  defend 
Jesus  from  the  palpable  meanings  of  large  portions  of  it,  have  been 
the  melancholy  task  of  Christian  apologists  in  all  ages,  except  the 
first,  when  the  latter  part  of  it  was  not  yet  needed.  To  that  end  inge- 
nuities and  subtleties  of  all  descriptions  have  been  propounded  ;  and, 
alas  !  sophistries  of  all  kinds  tendered,  many  of  which  no  amount  of 
charity  will  enable  us  to  think  ever  passed  muster  with  those  who 
offered  them.  Whether  from  a  feeling  that  the  topics  have  been 
exhausted,  or  from  other  causes,  the  difficulties  of  this  chapter, 
like  the  unpleasant  difficulties  of  other  chapters,  are  in  our  time 
usually  left  severely  alone.  The  predictions  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  found  in  this  chapter  are  now  treated  as  his  devil- 
castings,  his  interview  with  the  great  chief  of  devils  in  the 
wilderness,  on  the  temple  pinnacle,  and  on  the  high  mountain, 
his  two  genealogies,  and  the  quenchless  furnace  of  fire  await- 
ing all  but  the  elect,  are  also  now  treated  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  quietly  glided  over,  or  if  alluded  to  at  all,  are 
spoken  of  in  circumlocutory  terms  expressly  chosen  to  evade  real 
contact. 

Jesus'   reply   to   the   grave   questions   here  submitted  to  him 
4  And  Jesus  answered     extends  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  and 
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the  wh°le  °f  the    next   chaPterJ    and  Contains 


shall      declarations  that  to  us  are  perfectly  decisive 
come  in  my  name,  say-     of  the  question,  Who  and  what  was  Jesus  of 

mg,  I  am  Christ;  and 

shall  deceive  many.  Nazareth? 

In  the  first  place,  Jesus  warns  the  disciples  to  ta.ke  heed  that 
"  no  man  deceive  you  "  ;  a  very  excellent,  and,  alas  !  very  necessary 
exhortation  in  all  human  affairs,  but  pre-eminently  so  in  religious 
matters.  "  For,"  continues  Jesus,  "  many  shall  come  in  my  name, 
saying  I  am  Christ,  and  shall  deceive  many."  It  seems  passing 
strange  to  think  that  Jesus  should  have  considered  a  caution  of 
a  kind  like  this  needed  with  his  own  disciples,  his  four  chief 
disciples.  The  companions  of  the  true  Christ  to  be  warned  against 
being  deceived  by  false  Christs  !  There  is  something  curiously 
infelicitous  in  such  a  warning  as  this.  Could  ^there  possibly  be 
such  a  degree  of  resemblance  between  a  false  Christ  and  the  true 
one  as  to  make  the  deception  of  these  disciples  a  real  possibility  ? 
Further  on,  Header,  we  shall  find  ourselves  startled  by  the  candid 
admission  of  Jesus  that  these  false  Christs  had  indeed  powers  and 
gifts  that  rendered  them  practically  indistinguishable  from  the 
true  Christ  ;  powers  that  make  us  cease  to  wonder  they  deceived 
many,  and  might  endanger  apostles  even. 

"  And  shall  deceive  many."  What  particular  false  claimants  to 
Christship  Jesus  here  refers  to  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but 
how  lamentably  true  this  assertion  is  in  a  broader  sense  is  only  too 
well  known.  The  vast  bulk  of  mankind  have  ever  been,  and  are 
still,  the  victims  of  religious  deluders.  Every  part  of  the  world 
has  abounded  with  religious  pretenders  ;  and  the  really  mournful 
part  of  that  deplorable  fact  is  the  facility  with  which  they  "deceived 
many,"  and  continue  to  do  so. 

The  religious  founders  and  claimants  who  have  so  unhappily 
succeeded  in  palming  themselves  upon  our  species  have  been  of 
every  kind  and  variety,  from  the  very  grossest  and,  one  would  have 
thought,  the  most  palpable  knaves,  through  various  gradations  up 
to  highly  refined  'enthusiasts,  who  have  often  commingled  with  their 
supernatural  pretensions  strivings  for  really  good  objects,  efforts 
at  beneficial  innovations,  and  a  philanthropy  more  or  less  pure  and 
genuine. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  mankind  consisted  mainly  of  the  believers 
in  two  great  prophets,  whose  adherents,  along  with  the  adherents 
of  a  third  great  prophet  —  whom  Jesus  mysteriously  permitted 
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to  arise  six  centuries  after  establishing  his  own  system — still 
comprise  between  them  three-fourths  of  the  human  race.  No  man 
denies  that  there  are  many  good  things  in  the  teachings  of  the  three 
religions  founders  who  thus  so  largely  religiously  dominate  the 
human  family.  Many  good  thinkers  have  held  their  huge  systems 
to  have,  in  many  respects,  wrought  beneficial  results  ;  and  extend 
to  their  authors  the  limited  approbation,  or  at  any  rate  extenuation, 
usually  accorded  to  those  ancient  lawgivers,  who  with  no  selfish 
object  also  laid  claim  to  supernatural  communion  and  sanction 
because  they  saw  such  a  claim  needful  to  gain  and  to  enforce 
acceptance  of  their  ordinances. 

None  the  less  the  three  great  creeds  we  have  mentioned  are 
religious  impostures  or  impositions,  and  still  divert,  as  they  have 
for  ages  diverted,  the  main  stream  of  humanity  to  a  very  calamitous 
destination. 

Apart  from  these  religious  giants,  the  real  ease  with  which  even 
the  worse  kind  of  religious  impostors  have  obtained  followers  is 
one  of  the  saddest  things  to  be  met  with  in  human  records.  And 
were  it  not  that  we  remember  that  the  ways  of  Jehovah  are 
inscrutable  and  past  finding  out,  we  might  well  ask  ourselves  why 
Jesus  should  have  ever  permitted  these  false  founders  and  false 
Chris ts  to  arise  and  thus  fatally  deceive  men. 

These  two  verses  are  examples  of  what  may  be  termed  very  safe 
predictions ;  for  the  things  here  delineated 
wars  nanc[e  rumours1"  of  have  unhappily  been  the  ordinary  and  regular 
occurrences  of  every  age.  Wars  and  rumours 
of  wars,  nation  rising  against  nation,  and  king- 
ye7'Fornationshallrise  dom  against  kingdom,  famine,  pestilence,  and 
km1  dom  naainst  kingl  earthquakes  in  divers  places  are  unfortunately 

dom:  and  there  shall  be  such  old-fashioned  and  familiar  events  in  the 
famines,  and  pesti- 

iences.and  earthquakes,  history  of  our  race  and  our  globe  that  their  ces- 
sation rather  than  their  repetition  would  fitly 
betoken  the  coming  of  some  great  change.  Considered  as  heralds 
or  portents,  the  things  here  enumerated  seem  a  surprisingly  obvious 
and  commonplace  list. 

When  too  we  read  that  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  "  must  come 
to  pass,"  we  here  take  the  liberty,  or  rather  the  duty,  of  entering 
our  humble  but  energetic  protest  against  the  proposition.  That 
human  beings  do  go  to  war  is  bad  enough ;  that  they  must,  is  an 
idea  we  decline  to  receive  in  any  of  its  shapes.  Few  things  are 
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more  surprising  than  the  way  in  which  people  who  would  scorn 
fatalism  as  applied  to  the  present — their  own — time,  tolerate  the 
notion  as  applied  to  times  past. 

If  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  and  earthquakes  are  the  beginnings 
of   sorrows,  we  must  own  that  what  follows 

8  All  these  are  the      feels  to   us   very  much   like   an   anti-climax, 
beginning  of  sorrows.  . 

For  with  every  respect  for  and  sympathy  with 

these  disciples  in  the  troubles  that  may  have  befallen  them,  wars, 
famines,  pestilences,  and  earthquakes  with  their  uncountable 
victims  necessarily  dwarf  the  misfortunes  of  a  dozen  apostles. 

"And  shall  kill  you."  The  fulfilment  of  this  ve\rse  is  difficult  to 
trace.  Of  the  fate  of  the  various  disciples  we 
denverhyouSupUtohbe  only  possess  contradictory  and  untrustworthy 
k£J  traditions  generally.  Of  the  four  particular 
**  disciples  *amed  in  the  next  Gospel  as  being 
present  at  the  delivery  of  this  discourse — James, 
John,  Peter,  and  Andrew — we  are  told  in  the  book  of  Acts  that  the 
first  of  these,  James,  was  put  to  death  by  Herod.  Tradition,  much 
controverted,  tells  us  that  Peter  after  founding  his  famous  chair 
at  Rome  was  crucified  there ;  and  a  like  fate  is  similarly  ascribed 
to  his  brother  Andrew  elsewhere.  But  John  was  not  killed.  He 
lived  to  be  a  centenarian ;  and  happily  so,  or  we  should  have  been 
deprived  of  that  remarkable  book  which  brings  the  divine  Scriptures 
to  a  final  close. 

"Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations."  In  what  way  this  was  per- 
sonally applicable  to  the  disciples  is  not  discoverable.  Even  in  the 
old  world  there  were  a  good  many  nations  that  neither  these  dis- 
ciples nor  any  other  Jews  had  then,  or  afterwards,  so  much  as  heard 
of ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  known  nations  of  the  earth  concerned 
themselves  very  much  with,  much  less  took  the  trouble  to  hate, 
these  disciples.  Christianity  was  a  very  modest  affair,  and  the 
secular  mentions  of  it  slight  and  not  flattering  to  its  importance 
when  the  last  survivor  of  these  disciples  passed  away. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whom  this  passage  ought 

to   be  applied.      Many  think   that  it  depicts 
10    And    then    shall  ...  J  .\. 

many  be  offended,  and      the  disastrous  effect  oi  adversity  upon  Christian 

shall    betray    one    an-       if  ,1  ,1  •    i     •,         <•  J^        T 

other,  and  shall  hate  one      believers;  others  think  it  refers  to  the  Jews 

generally,  in  part  fulfilment  of  the  declaration 

that  the  accumulated  misdeeds  of  their  ancestors  had  to  be  wreaked 

"  upon  this  generation."    The  passage  reminds  one  of  the  description 
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of  the  ravages  of  religious  discord  in  a  home  given  by  Jesus  when 
in  Galilee. 

Going  back  to  the  subject  with  which  he  began  his  discourse, 

Jesus  avers  that,  as  if  to  make  confusion  worse 

11  And   many  false 

prophets  shall  rise,  and      confounded,  amidst  all  these  miseries,  "manv 

shall  deceive  many.  ...  '  .  '  ^ 

false  prophets  shall  rise,     and,  like  the  false 

Christs,  "  shall  deceive  many."  A  not  inappropriate  finishing  touch 
to  the  picture  here  set  before  us,  though  largely  partaking  of  the 
ridiculous  element. 

The  second  of  these  verses  is  found,  as  indeed  is  the  substance 
of  several  of  the  foregoing  verses  in  the  ad- 

12  And  because  mi-      dress    given  by  Jesus   when  he    sent    these 
quity  shall  abound,  the          .     .  . 

love  of  many  shall  wax      disciples   on  their  mysterious  mission  to   the 

13  But  he  that  shall      cities  of  Israel. 

endure   unto  the   end,  .^ 

the  same  shall  be  saved.          We  may  remember  that  in  the  address  to 

14  And  this  gospel  of       ,.,...  ...  . 

the  kingdom  shall  be      ms  disciples  which  we  nave  just  named,  Jesus 

preached    in    all    the  •  j     u  TT     M       r  in 

world  fpr  a  witness  unto  said,  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not 
ehlutheenacaonme.the  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel  till  the  Son 
of  man  come."  Here  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
preached  in  "  all  the  world "  for  a  witness  "  unto  all  nations " 
before  the  end  comes.  The  "  end  "  here  named  is  certainly  a  very 
ambiguous  term.  It  may  mean  the  end  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
verse ;  it  may  mean  the  end  of  the  world ;  or  it  may  mean  the  end 
represented  by  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  and  the  termination  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  latter 
is  the  exegesis  usually  adopted  by  Christian  commentators,  who 
thereupon  try  to  show  us  that  in  some  fashion  the  Gospel  was 
preached  in  all  the  world  and  to  all  nations  before  the  catas- 
trophe referred  to  took  place.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
then  possessed  by  the  Jews  was  very  limited  and  very  hazy,  and  as 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  or  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  these 
disciples  were  ever  a  thousand  miles  from  Jerusalem,  the  astonishing 
conclusion  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  all  the  world  and  to 
all  nations  before  Titus  took  Jerusalem  is  arrived  at  by  dwindling 
the  "  world  "  to  the  small  part  of  it  within  Jewish  knowledge,  and 
the  "  nations  "  to  those  the  Jews  had  contact  with. 

If  we  take  the  "  end  "  here  referred  to  as  some  do,  in  the  sense  of 
the  absolute  end  of  the  world,  the  condition  precedent  has  in  some 
sense  now  been  accomplished.  The  Gospel  has  now  been  preached 
or,  at  least,  nominally  proclaimed  over  practically  the  entire  surface 
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of  our  globe.  It  is  certainly — to  use  a  well-known  Gospel  metaphor 
— a  very  feeble  plant  in  most  places,  and  is  decaying  alarmingly  in 
places  where  it  once  flourished  vigorously  ;  still  it  has  in  a  tolerably 
literal  sense  been  at  length  sown  the  world  over. 

It  is  usually  understood  that  by  the  abomination  of  desolation 
standing  in  the  holy  place  Jesus  refers  to  the 
ey thehaebS  Roman  army  which,  after  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
by  SeHhe  salem,  entered  the  temple  and  performed  numer- 
and  j^the  ous  ac^8  of  m0ckery  and  desecration  therein. 
let  him  under-  jn  ^he  third  Gospel,  indeed,  we  find  the  specific 
statement,  "And when  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem 
compassed  with  armies,  then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is 
nigh,"  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  version  of  this  discourse  which  is 
there  given. 

The  difficulty  of  this  and  the  verses  which  immediately  follow  is 
to  comprehend  in  what  sense  "  ye  shall  see  "  could  possibly  apply 
to  these  disciples  in  reference  to  the  matters  named.  This  discourse 
was  addressed  to  the  disciples  "  privately  " ;  indeed,  to  four  of  them 
only,  according  to  the  next  Gospel.  Any  of  these  disciples  who 
survived  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  would  then  be  very  old  men  ; 
and  of  the  four  specifically  named  as  listening  to  this  address, 
three,  James,  Peter  and  Andrew,  are  understood  to  have  met  with 
their  deaths  previous  to  the  events  here  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
themselves  to  witness  and  be  concerned  in. 

It  also  appears  that  long  before  Jesus  himself  predicted  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  Daniel  had  done  so.  Speaking  of 
the  writings  of  that  seer,  "  Whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand," 
says  Jesus.  In  anything  else  than  Scripture,  we  should  have 
taken  this  quaint  allusion  to  have  been  meant  for  sarcasm.  Taken 
seriously,  it  seems  an  expression  of  a  forlorn  hope  that  the  reader 
may  possibly  understand  what  he  finds  written  in  the  book  of 
Daniel. 

For  piercing  indeed  must  have  been  the  intellect  then  required, 
and  which  is  still  required,  to  gather  not  simply  the  true  meaning 
but  any  meaning  whatever  from  the  visions  and  dreams  of  Daniel. 
Some  theologians,  indeed,  quite  understand  him  ;  but  they  under- 
stand him  as  they  do  the  book  of  Revelation,  the  present  chapter, 
and  so  much  other  Scripture — in  widely  and  alarmingly  different 
senses.  We  greatly  fear  that  whoever  will  undertake  the  heavy 
task  of  reading  and  studying  the  book  of  Daniel,  either  for  the 
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purpose  here  enjoined  of  tracing  therein  the  Roman  army  which 
destroyed  the  temple  in  the  year  70,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  will 
be  more  likely  to  finish  the  task,  as  we  did,  with  all  respect  for 
the  seer  entirely  forfeited.  For  we  are  bound  to  say,  Reader,  that 
apart  altogether  from  their  incomprehensibility,  anything  commoner 
and  more  thoroughly  vulgar  than  the  dreams  and  the  "  visions  of  hia 
head  upon  his  bed  "  described  to  us  by  Daniel  could  not  readily  be 
met  with.  It  may  just  be  remarked  that  no  book  in  the  Scripture 
collection  has  fared  worse  at  the  hands  of  modern  criticism  and 
scholarship  than  the  book  of  "  Daniel." 

Jesus  here  gives  sundry  admonitions  how  to  escape  the  horrors 
of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  They  cannot  be 
wb?chTbee?n  JudaSe  *erme(l  v^ry  heroic  or  patriotic  counsels.  But 
^iTiJItT^whfoiiis  to  those  wll°  kad  decided  uPon  flig1^  in 
come  down°to  t«2e  an0*  Pref erence  *°  remaining  and  taking  part  in  the 
thJ8g  Neit°herisietUM :  defence  °f  their  capital,  they  are  very  obvious 
which  is  in  the  field  prudences.  The  personal  applicability  of  these 
return  back  to  take  hig  r  n  T  •  -i  . 

olothes.  precautions  to  the  disciples  we  cannot  perceive. 

No  doubt  they  might  be  imparted  by  them  to 
others  destined  to  be  personally  in  need  of  them ;  still,  forty  years 
seems  a  long  time  to  bear  such  cautions  in  mind. 

Probably  these  verses  ought  to  be  regarded  more  as  an  abstract 
sketch  and  pourtrayal  of  the  state  of  things  prevailing  at  the  time 
in  question  rather  than  as  an  actual  and  practical  piece  of  advice 
how  the  occurrences  might  in  some  cases  be  avoided. 

To  us,  Reader,  this  exclamation  feels  a  piece  of  very  cold  comfort. 

Some  modern  commentators  profess  to  see  in 
thlurld^thShiS!S  ^  an  outburst  of  yearning  sympathy  with 
in  those  days  !8ive  8U°k  helplessness.  Power  to  help  not  exerted  seems 

a  curious  kind  of  sympathy.  We  greatly  fear 
the  sufferings  of  women  who  were  with  child  and  of  those  that  gave 
suck  in  those  days  were  amongst  the  things  that  "  must  come  to 


In  some  of  the  older  theologians  there  may  be  seen  deliberate 
defences  of  the  punishment  of  wives  and  of  children  for  husbands' 
and  fathers'  offences,  and  certainly  "Slay  and  spare  not,"  even  to 
the  ripping  up  of  women  with  child,  was  in  olden  times  often 
enjoined  by  Jehovah.  It  may  just  be  remarked,  however,  that 
Jesus  has  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  many  besieged  cities 
besides  Jerusalem  j  and  has  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  Christian 
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as  well  as  non- Christian  women  and  children  with  equal  and  rigid 

impartiality.     Later  on,  this  same   Jerusalem  was   the   scene   of 

prolonged  Christian  and  Moslem  valour,  fanaticism,  and  suffering. 

"  But  pray  ye."     For  reasons  we  have  already  given,  we  do  not 

see  how  this  could  be  meant  or  intended  for 

yowflight^natVSe  the  disciPles  in  tneir  personal  capacity.  Most 
winter,  neither  on  the  likely  it  is  a  general  and  abstract  injunction 
which  it  may  be  hoped  duly  found  its  way  to 
many  whom  it  concerned,  and  who,  it  may  also  be  hoped,  adopted 
it  with  success.  People,  however,  who  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  desert  a  threatened  or  besieged  city  cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to 
be,  nice  choosers  of  times  and  seasons.  They  must  get  away  as 
best  they  can ;  and  those  who  would  under  such  circumstances  only 
travel  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  on  a  Sabbath  would  not  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  if  overtaken.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to 
note  the  number  of  cities  that  have  been  taken  and  great  battles  that 
have  been  fought  on  the  "  Sabbath  "  day ;  the  Christian  as  well  as 
the  Jewish.  This  reference  to  "  winter  "  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
Jesus  now  asserts  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  to  be  a  "  great 
tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall 
*>••"  We  are  far  from  feeling  as  certain  as 
commentators  generally  that  Jesus  was  here 
referring  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  at  all,  and 
accept  the  allegation  with  much  reservation.  Not  only  is  there 
here  the  entire  absence  of  specification  and  of  plain  words  charac- 
teristic of  all  prophecy  ;  there  is  nothing  that  affords  in  what  is 
here  said  more  than  a  very  weak  and  precarious  presumption  that 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  was  intended. 

But  even  accepting  the  view  that  the  great  tribulation  in  question 
was  the  Roman  attack  upon  and  capture  of  Jerusalem,  we  are 
entirely  unable  to  appreciate  the  assertion  that  that  occurrence 
was  the  greatest  tribulation  of  all  time.  If  such  a  view  be  correct, 
even  the  famous  flood  with  which  Jesus  once  drowned  all  the 
human  race  save  one  household  was  a  minor  calamity. 

The  absurd  relative  importance  ascribed  by  each  nation  to  its 
own  affairs  is  very  manifest.  And  the  gravity  with  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  colour  to  this  statement,  or  supposed  statement, 
of  Jesus,  Christian  commentators  lay  before  us  extracts  from  the 
Jewish  historian  who  narrates  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  who 
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took  part  in  its  defence — including  in  some  cases  even  the  trumpery 
portents  and  marvels  with  which  that  historian  so  embellishes 
his  narrative — is  nothing  short  of  diverting;  especially  when  we 
remember  how  little  to  the  minds  of  these  commentators  is  that 
work,  and  especially  its  silences,  in  other  respects.  The  statement 
that  there  will  never  again  be  anything  so  bad  as  the  event  in 
question  is  an  eminently  satisfactory  one,  which  we  may  all  be 
pleased  to  hear. 

"No  flesh  be  saved."  How  entirely  Jesus  was  confining  himself 
to  a  Jewish  view  of  these  occurrences  is  very 
d^lSSiiHS*  short!  palpable.  That  no  Jewish  flesh  would  have 
flesh'behsealedh0budt  fo?  survived  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  these 
daysman  be±rtened!  ^rors  might  POSsibly  be  trae«  Happily  the 
continuance  of  our  race  did  not  depend  on  the 
Jewish  segment  of  it  alone.  Even  if  all  "the  children"  had  been 
exterminated,  there  were  fortunately  in  existence  elsewhere  many 
other  human  stocks ;  amongst  them  some  which — in  spite  of  the 
very  uncomplimentary  epithet  used  by  Jesus  to  distinguish  Israelite 
and  non-Israelite — were  much  better  than  the  Jewish. 

We  rejoice,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  race  was  not  extirpated, 
and  that  we  still  have  amongst  us  a  sprinkling  of  the  descendants  of 
heaven's  once  favourite  people ;  though  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
in  any  of  these  descendants  known  to  us  anything  which  throws  any 
light  upon  our  Creator's  extraordinary  partiality  for  their  ancestors. 

"  Those  days  shall  be  shortened."  It  appears  that,  after  all, 
these  terrible  events  were  somewhat  abridged  by  heaven ;  they  did 
not  run  their  full  course.  "  The  elect's  sake  "  is  the  reason  given 
for  this  kindly  interposition.  We  could  not  quarrel  with  any 
reason  for  so  happy  a  proceeding.  And  yet  we  own  we  should  have 
been  still  better  pleased  to  read  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  them 
that  were  with  child  and  them  that  gave  suck,  whom  Jesus  had 
named  a  little  while  back.  Whether  it  be  a  pious  or  an  irreverent  one, 
Header,  we  cannot  help  expressing  the  wish  that  this  truly  divine 
curtailment  of  wicked  occurrences  in  our  world  had  taken  place 
still  oftener,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

Again  reverting  to  the  topic  with  which  he  opened  this  discourse 
Jesus,  for  the  third  time,  refers  to  false  Christs 
say3untottyou  To,  Ee  and  false  prophets;  and  again  warns  the  disciples 
be~  against  being  deceived  thereby.  This  singular 
and  unflattering  injunction — which  one  would 
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have  thought  could  not  possibly  be  needed  at  all — thus  so  often 
repeated,  shows  us  how  necessary  Jesus  deemed  it ;  shows  us  that 
even  amidst  all  the  coming  troubles  and  calamities  he  was  here 
forecasting,  Jesus  felt  that  the  uppermost  and  most  urgent  need 
of  men  was  to  beware  of  false  Christs  and  false  prophets.  A 
deeply  significant  fact. 

"  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  prophets,  and  shall 
shew  great  signs  and  wonders."  What, 
fS?a  cSs.^d  Reader,  was  poor  humanity  to  do  amidst  all 
these  Christs  and  prophets  with  their  great 
signs  and  wonders?  When  John  sent  to 
deceive  the  ^q™™  of  Jesus  whether  he  were  the  Christ 
o?be?oreld'Ihavet°ld  or  no*>  Jesus,  we  may  remember,  sent  word 
back  to  John  of  the  marvels  and  wonders  he, 
Jesus,  was  displaying.  Here  we  are  assured  that  great  signs  and 
wonders  will  likewise  be  shown  by  false  Christs  and  false  prophets. 

Well,  indeed,  may  it  be  asked,  what  were  men  to  think  and  to 
do?  What  ought  we  to  do  now  if  a  person  appeared  showing 
great  signs  and  wonders  ?  Ought  men  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to 
him,  or  receive  and  welcome  him  ?  * 

The  plain  truth  is  that  in  those  days  men's  minds  were 
completely  saturated  with  supernaturalism.  To  them  the  Universe 
was  governed,  not  by  the  constant  laws  of  Nature,  but  by  the 
direct  meddling  and  the  dual  caprice  of  heaven  and  of  hell.  What 
wholesomeness  of  mind  could  possibly  co-exist  with  suoh  beliefs  ? 
Supernaturalism  is  simply  demoralizing  to  the  human  faculties, 
How,  less  than  three  centuries  ago,  the  belief  in  devilism  could 
distort  and  debase  the  minds  of  even  otherwise  worthy  and  culti- 
vated men  the  records  of  even  Courts  of  Justice  sorrowfully  show 
us.  Once  men  leave  go  of  the  natural  all  becomes  chaos. 

As  we  read  these  verses  who  can  help  a  feeling  of  pity  and  of 
sympathy  for  the  peoples  of  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum, 
for  whom  and  for  whose  reserve  to  the  great  signs  and  wonders 
they  witnessed,  Jesus  has  in  store  a  punishment  and  a  destiny  so 
frightful  and  appalling  ? 

The  signs  and  wonders  displayed  by  these  false  Christs  and  false 
prophets  were  to  be  of  so  formidable  a  character  that,  "  if  possible, 
they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect."  Much  wrangling  has  taken 
place  over  this  sentence,  the  two  rival  schools  of  Christian  doctrine 
keenly  debating  the  true  import  of  it.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  meddle 
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in  such  a  matter.  But  if  the  very  elect  could  be  in  real  jeopardy 
from  such  a  cause  it  is  evident  how  extremely  dangerous  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  other  folks. 

Most    excellent    advice,   pithily  and  happily  expressed.      The 

allusions   to   "  deserts "   and    "  secret    cham- 

26  Wherefore  if  they     ^ers  "  are  keen  thrusts  at  the  usual  mystic 

Sid,  heyisUSthIdese?tei     and  hole-and-corner  ways  of  religious  claimants. 

S  TnS^c^cha^      The  arts  and  methods  of  those  interesting  prac^ 

bers;  believe  it  not.          titioners  are  capitally  hit  off  in  this  admirable 

passage. 

"  Believe  it  not."  Would  that  mankind  had  acted  upon  this 
admirable  injunction  !  Leaving  Christianity,  on  the  principle  of 
present  company,  out  of  consideration  and  reference  for  the  moment, 
what  a  blessed  thing  it  would  indeed  have  been  if  the  advice  to 
"go  not  forth"  and  to  "believe  it  not"  had  been  applied  to  all 
religious  founders  !  Had  this  wise  and  worthy  exhortation  but 
been  carried  out  in  all  ages,  the  world  would  have  been  freed  from 
all  the  huge  religious  systems  which  have  cursed  the  vast  bulk  of 
our  race  with  their  baneful  and,  alas  !  enduring  sway. 

If  the  heinousness  of  a  sin  is  to  be  measured  by  the  evil  of  its 
consequences,  credulity  simply  dwarfs  all  other  crimes.  No  other 
quality  or  defect  of  the  human  organization  has  produced  results 
comparable  to  the  grievous  and  disastrous  ones  wrought  by 
credulity.  The  very  worst  feature  of  all  the  religious  founders 
is  the  praise  they  give  to  easy  and  ready  faith  as  applied  to  them-> 
selves,  though  denouncing  it  as  applied  to  others,  Whether  in 
religion  or  in  anything  else  easy  faith  is  a  grave  dereliction  of 
human  duty. 

"  Go  not  forth,"    "  Believe  it  not."    Right  noble,  precious,  and 

worthy  advice.    Header,  this  is  our  favourite  passage  of  Scripture. 

What  a  simile  !     The  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  is  here  likened 

unto    lightning,    which,    according  to   Jesus, 

"  cometh  out  of  the  east  and  shineth  even  unto 
?hedwestn;etsoesheaiitSsS  &e  west";  a  description  of  the  phenomenon 
Santo?'*8 °f  the S°n °f  ttat we  are  unable  in  anv  °f  its  senses  to  admire 

or  appreciate.  A  more  unfortunate  object  to 
liken  a  supposed  auspicious,  beneficial,  and  universal  event  unto 
than  the  electric  discharge  here  singled  out  for  the  purpose  it  would 
be  hard  to  conceive.  No  effect  in  Nature  is  less  susceptible  of 
comparison  to  anything  good  or  worthy  than  lightning.  It  is 
transient,  merely  local,  and  highly  dangerous,  though  now  happily 
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controllable  ;  and  it  is  the  very  epitome  of  capriciousness.  It  may  be 
said  that  Jesus  merely  uses  the  simile  as  regards  the  suddenness 
it  exemplifies.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  But  even  so 
regarded  it  is  not  felicitous  ;  for  instead  of  being  unexpected,  light- 
ning as  a  general  rule  is  heralded  by  unmistakeable  premonitory 
indications.  A  little  further  on  Jesus  compares  his  coming  to  a  thief 
breaking  into  a  house.  We  are  not,  we  hope,  given  to  carping  ; 
but  we  entirely  fail  to  see  why  metaphors  and  expressions  that 
would  be  deservedly  derided  in  others  should  be  tolerated  in  reli- 
gious founders. 

This  strange  verse  feels  as  though  it  has  got  out  of  its  proper 
place  ;  for  it  has  no  visible  pertinence  to  what 
precedes  or  follows  it.  The  carcase  and  the 
together?8  **  gathered  eagles  or  vultures  here  spoken  of  have  received 
endless  explications  at  the  hands  of  theologians. 
The  most  usual  one  is  that  the  carcase  means  the  Jewish  nation 
and  the  eagles  the  Roman  army.  Happily  it  is  not  necessary  to 
determine  the  question.  Some  commentators  think  the  phrase 
was  a  proverb  ;  and  it  has  certainly  the  look  of  one. 

We  approach  this  paragraph  with  the  consciousness  that  it  is 

probably  the  most  grave  and  important  passage 
29     IT     Immediately       *       ...  J    ~  ,     -T.  ,  mi 

after  the  tribulation  of      in    this    (iospel    history.      The    supernatural 

those  days  shall  the  sun         ,  T     i    •  <•    T  i>  -XT 

be  darkened,  and  the      character  and  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  are 

moon  shall  not  give  her       r.  111  -i  t  />  -n       -.-i     n 

light,  and  the  stars  shall  here  at  stake,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
the  po^rshof  The  hS2  judgment  that  may  be  pronounced  upon  the 
^ind^ttn^halup.  truth  or  untruth  of  the  statements  he  here 

pear  the  sign  of  the  Son       m  Q  V  AO 
of  man  in  heaven  ;  and       "ictK.es. 

o??he8ShamoXtoaned  Jesus  tere  commits  himself  to  a  prediction 
of  'manloming^n  ?£  of  the  most  extreme  and  colossal  kind.  The 
power8  and  gSgioTh  SuT1'  he  SSL?S>  slia11  be  Darkened  ;  the  Moon  not 


sound  of  a  trumpet,  and      the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken  ;  the 

they    shall    gather    to- 

gether hi  select  from  the      sign  of  the  Son  of  man  shall  appear  in  heaven- 

four   winds,   from   one          ,, 

end  of  heaven  to  the      all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  Son  of 
other. 

man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  and  the 

angels  be  sent  to  gather  the  elect  from  the  four  winds  and  from  one 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other. 

Jesus  fixes  the  time  when  these  immense  events  were  to  take 
place.  It  was  to  be  "  immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those 
days  "  ;  that  tribulation  which  he  has  just  been  describing  to  these 
disciples  in  the  manner  we  have  seen.  He  again  fixes  it  by  saying, 
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"  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it 
is  near  even  at  the  doors."  And  he  absolutely  fixes  it  a  third  time 
by  the  declaration,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  generation  shall 
not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled." 

The  generation  then  living  has  long  since  passed  away ;  but  the 
colossal  events  above  named  have  not  transpired.  We  are  thus 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  Jesus  stands  charged  with  a  great 
prediction  that  has  not  simply  not  been  fulfilled,  but  which  has 
been  totally  confuted. 

As  is  well  known,  Christian  apologists  have  put  forth  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  explain,  and  explain  away,  this  disastrous 
prediction  of  their  master.  But  they  have  not  succeeded  even  in 
mitigating  it,  much  less  in  accounting  for  it.  There  it  stands  and 
there  it  remains,  despite  a  host  of  honest  efforts  to  deal  with  it,  and 
a  still  greater  host  of  dishonest  efforts  to  distort  it.  And  it  pro- 
claims and  testifies  to  all  the  world  that  its  author  was  but  a 
member  of  our  noble  but  fallible  human  race. 

It  is  extremely  instructive  to  examine  the  items  and  elements  of 
which  this  imposing  prediction  is  composed.  It  is  the  usual  custom 
of  Christian  commentators,  after  setting  before  us  one  or  other  of 
the  various  devices  that  have  been  suggested  for  adjusting  and 
deferring  the  very  inconvenient  date  fixed  by  Jesus  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prophecy,  to  proceed  to  bestow  upon  it  some  very 
highly  pitched  eulogies  on  the  ground  of  its  asserted  intrinsic 
qualities.  We  are  told  that  the  prediction  of  Jesus  laid  before  us 
in  these  verses  is  inherently  very  fine ;  awfully  solemn ;  stupen- 
dously impressive ;  and  we  are  assured  that  at  the  due  and  proper 
time,  to  which  apologists  have  adjourned  it,  it  will  all  come 
to  pass.  On  this  latter  point  we  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that 
we  should  much  have  preferred  any  great  changes  in  our  Universe 
to  have  been  in  the  direction  of  improvement,  rather  than,  as  here 
represented,  of  injury ;  and  on  this  ground  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  purely  physical  portions  of  this  prophecy  may  long  continue 
overdue  and  unfulfilled. 

But  with  regard  to  the  praises  and  the  adjectives  usually  applied 
by  Christian  commentators  to  this  prophecy  of  Jesus  on  the  score 
of  its  inherent  merits,  we  have,  Reader,  no  option  but  to  state  in 
accordance  with  the  prime  purpose  of  this  work,  the  impressions 
left  upon  our  own  mind  by  these  verses.  And  sorry  indeed  are 
we  to  have  a  duty  so  unfeignedly  unpleasant.  For  to  us  this 
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prophecy  of  Jesus  is  fine  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  book  of 
Revelation  and  inferior  poetry  may  also  be  termed  fine — that  is, 
the  objects  dealt  with  are  imposing  in  themselves,  and  the  words 
applied  to  them  are  of  a  very  sounding  character.  But  of  real  or 
impressive  descriptive  power  or  of  true  sublimity  we  are  absolutely 
unable  to  discern  a  trace  in  these  verses ;  nay,  to  us  they  are  even 
painfully  commonplace.  And  they  have  ignorance  of  the  true 
constitution  of  the  Universe  stamped  on  their  every  line  and  every 
thought. 

"  The  sun  be  darkened."  This  occurrence  may  be  taken  either 
as  a  quenching  or  a  mere  obscuring  of  our  great  luminary.  Nor 
is  there  anything  to  show  us  whether  we  ought  to  regard  it  as 
a  permanent  or  only  a  temporary  thing.  Nor  yet  is  any  reason 
given  or  conceivable  why  the  destruction  or  withholding  of  daylight 
should  be  necessary  to  the  events  here  following  it. 

"And  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light."  As  the  Moon  has  no 
light  of  her  own  to  give,  moonlight  being  only  second-hand  sun- 
light, it  is  obvious  the  cessation  of  the  latter  would  involve 
cessation  of  the  former. 

"And  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven."  It  is  impossible  to  form 
any  conception  of  where  these  vast  bodies  will  alight  or  make  their 
way  to.  Nor  can  the  faintest  reason  be  conjectured  why  these 
great  suns,  lying,  in  the  nearest  case,  two  thousand  times  the 
distance  away  of  our  own  solar  mass,  should  be  disturbed  on 
account  of  what  follows.  For  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
sequel — the  mourning  of  the  tribes  of  the  earth  at  the  appearence 
of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  the  appearance  of 
his  angels  with  trumpets  to  gather  the  elect  from  the  four  winds — 
to  in  any  way  require  or  render  appropriate 2 such  vast  and  remote 
physical  convulsions. 

"  The  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken."  To  this  phrase 
commentators  candidly  own  their  inability  to  assign  any  intelligible 
meaning.  "Whether  the  powers  thus  named  are  personal  or 
impersonal,  and  what  is  to  be  deduced  from  their  being  shaken,  it 
is  vain  to  conjecture.  In  the  next  Gospel  they  are  termed  "  the 
powers  that  are  in  heaven."  And  in  the  version  of  this  discourse 
found  in  the  third  Gospel  an  additional  physical  portent,  if  so 
ordinary  an  incident  may  be  so  called,  is  added  to  those  already 
enumerated  here,  to  the  effect  that  at  the  time  of  the  convulsions 
here  described  the  sea  and  the  waves  will  roar. 
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Christian  apologists  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  profess  to 
believe  that  Jesus  was  quite  aware  that  he  and  his  disciples  were 
then  standing  on  a  tiny  [planet  whose  relative  importance  in  its  own 
system  was  very  secondary,  and  whose  relative  importance  in  the 
Universe  was  very  nearly  nil ;  and  that  he  was  perfectly  cognizant 
of  what  and  where  the  stars  were,  as  indeed,  having  created  them, 
how  could  he  fail  to  be  ?  They  tell  us,  however,  that  in  accordance 
with  the  humbling  practice  of  accommodation  to  current  ignorances 
adopted  by  all  religious  founders,  Jesus,  instead  of  unfolding  the 
true  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Universe,  adopted  the  misleading 
terms  of  his  contemporaries  ;  just  as  he  did  with  devilism,  which 
instead  of  nobly  confuting,  he  did  all  he  could  to  rivet  and  confirm. 
For  sixteen  centuries  humanity  and  enlightenment  had  to  struggle 
against  and  often  to  succumb  to  these  humiliating  and  disastrous 
accommodations  of  Jesus ;  and  now  his  followers  defend  his  know- 
ledge at  the  expense  of  his  veracity  in  much  the  same  way  as 
believers  in  omnipotent-theism  defend  the  power  of  their  deity  at 
the  cost  of  his  goodness. 

"  The  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven."  This  is  another  con- 
fessed enigma.  Conjectures  on  the  point  vary  greatly  according  to 
taste  and  inclination;  the  favourite  suggestion  apparently  being 
that  this  sign  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

"  The  tribes  of  the  earth."  This,  presumably,  is  a  name  for  man- 
kind collectively  ;  though  some  think  that  by  the  earth  Judea  only 
is  meant.  Be  this  as  it  may,  at  the  sight  of  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
man  "all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  mourn,"  says  Jesus.  In  our 
judgment,  Reader,  the  first  coming  of  all  the  religious  founders  has 
been  the  cause  of  great  mourning  to  the  human  race.  But  the 
final  coming  of  any  one  of  them  to  adjudicate  upon  our  species  will 
manifestly  be  a  calamitous  and  appalling  event  indeed. 

"They  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven." 
We  may  remember  that  when  he  was  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  Jesus 
had  informed  these  disciples  that  "  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels,  and  then  he  shall  reward 
every  man  according  to  his  works.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be 
some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  At  his  trial,  Jesus  also  told 
the  high  priest  that  "  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven." 

In  what  sense  these  assertions  were  ever  made  good,  we  do  not 
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know.  In  their  natural  meaning  these  promises  were  certainly 
never  redeemed ;  and  the  variety  of  alternative  meanings  offered  by 
apologists  shows  us  conclusively  that  to  them  even  the  phrases  thus 
used  by  Jesus  convey  no  real  meaning  except  the  discarded 
natural  one. 

Statements  whose  meaning  is  alleged  to  be  other  than  their 
apparent  and  natural  signification  are  entirely  unworthy  of  human 
time  and  thought.  Secondary  and  occult  meanings  may  be  ascribed 
to  words  at  pleasure  and  without  limit.  The  humbling  recon- 
ciliations of  the  Bible  to  modern  Science — yes.  Reader,  of  Scripture 
to  Science,  not,  as  once,  of  Science  to  Scripture — so  plentifully 
provided  in  these  later  times,  like  some  of  the  achievements  of 
Gospel  harmonists,  show  us  that,  given  the  wish  to  escape  an 
obvious  conclusion,  nothing  is  too  inane  to  proffer  as  affording 
the  means. 

"  They  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds." 
Had  this  event  taken  place  at  the  time  fixed  the  elect  would  have 
been  a  very  small  gathering  when  thus  got  together ;  and  there  is 
much  that  makes  us  fear  it  will  be  so  whenever  this  postponed 
occurrence  may  transpire.  Whenever  the  second  advent  of  Jesus 
or  any  other  religious  founder  may  take  place  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
will  have  great  occasion  to  mourn. 

Unhappy  angels  !  for  who  can  forget  the  painful  task  that,  after 
sifting  the  elect  from  the  four  winds,  will  then  await  them  ?  For 
are  they  not  then  to  gather  together  all  the  human  tares  and  "  cast 
them  into  a  furnace  of  fire  "  ?  In  poetry  and  piety  we  often  meet 
with  the  wish  to  become  an  angel ;  but  if  becoming  an  angel  of 
necessity  involved  the  duty  that  will  thus  fall  upon  some  at  least 
of  those  beings,  we  would  for  ourselves  earnestly  implore  to  be 
spared  the  destiny.  We  would  choose  non-existence  or  existence  of 
the  very  humblest  kind  in  preference  to  the  angelic  at  the  price  of 
casting  one  single  human  being  into  a  furnace  of  fire. 

From  the  imposing  if  not  impressive  ideas  dealt  with  in  the 
preceding  verses  our  thoughts  are  suddenly 
transferred  to  the  very  modest  but  much  more 
agreeable  subject  of  the  budding  of  a  fig  tree. 
But  somehow,  Reader,  instead  of  dwelling 
upon  leaves  and  tender  branches  our  thoughts 
seem  more  disposed  to  rest  upon  that  fig  tree 
which  was  then,  presumably,  still  standing 


32  Now  learn  a  par- 
able of  the  fig  tree; 
When  his  branch  is  yet 
tender,  and  putteth 
forth  leaves,  ye  know 
that  summer  is  nigh : 

83  So  likewise  ye. 
when  ye  shall  see  all 
these  things,  know  that 
it  is  near,  even  at  the 
doors. 
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withered  somewhere  near  Bethany  for  the  strange  crime  of  not 
bearing  figs  out  of  season.  One  cannot  have  had  one's  mind 
dwelling  upon  a  darkened  Sun  and  Moon,  tumbling  stars,  a 
mourning  earth,  and  the  appalling  religious  harvest  of  the  human 
race,  and  at  once  be  in  a  frame  to  think  of  spring-time  and  the 
bursting  forth  of  vegetation. 

Jesus'  reference  to  a  fig  tree  is  for  the  purpose  of  a  "  parable." 
When  a  fig  tree  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know,  says  Jesus,  "  that 
summer  is  nigh."  "  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these 
things,  know  that  it  is  near,  even  at  the  door."  We  must  own  our 
inability  to  perceive  in  this  simile  any  tolerable  appropriateness. 
The  putting  forth  of  leaves  by  a  fig  tree  is  a  very  slow  and  very 
gradual  process  ;  whereas  Jesus  had  assured  these  disciples  but  a 
moment  ago  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  would  be  like 
lightning. 

And  is  there  not  something  singular,  indeed  trivial,  in  telling 
people  that,  "  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,"  they  may  know 
that  "  it  is  near,  even  at  the  door  "  ? 

Few  things  are  more  painful  to  read,  and  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  word  more  humbling  than  Christian  com- 
you,  This  generation  nients  on  this  verse.  And  well  may  they  be 
these  SSng^bl'fuifilled!  when  we  consider  that  Christian  commentators 
believe  it  their  duty  to  try  to  persuade  them- 
selves and  others  that  the  plain  and  natural  meaning  of  this  verse 
was  not  the  one  intended  by  their  master. 

Of  the  many  artifices  used  for  this  melancholy  purpose  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  consideration  here.  It  may  just  be 
observed  that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  general  expedient  to  ask  us 
to  accept  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  satisfaction  of  "  all  these 
things."  But  if  that  very  small  poundage  be  accepted  in  full 
discharge  of  this  verse,  we  are  no  nearer  a  solution  ;  for  the  other 
things  had  to  follow  "  immediately  after."  It  may  serve  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  straits  and  the  distress  of  Christian  commenta- 
tors in  dealing  with  this  subject  to  say,  that  in  explanation  of  the 
word  "  immediately  "  there  is  offered  to  us  on  eminent  authority 
the  brilliant  thought  that  as  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day 
with  Jesus,  he  here  spoke  of  time  from  his  own  standpoint ! 
Another  brilliant  suggestion  much  used  is,  that  this  "  generation  " 
means  the  Jewish  race,  which  has  not,  we  are  happy  to  say,  entirely 
passed  away.  But  this  bright  thought  is  equally  vain,  for  it  does 

• 

-'.'  THE 
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not  meet  the  Galilean  declaration  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man 
ere  some  then  present  had  tasted  death. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  early  Christians  used  none  of  these 
sophistries.  They  were  not  then  needed.  They  took  Jesus  at  his 
word,  and  daily  expected  the  plain  and  straightforward  fulfilment 
of  his  predictions.  And  Peter,  who  heard  this  discourse  delivered, 
and  who  had  opportunities  of  further  inquiring  of  Jesus  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  which  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  supposing  he  availed 
himself,  writes,  that  "  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand." 

A  little  further  on,  Jesus  declares  that  the  day  and  the  hour  of 
his  coming  are  known  to  no  man,  not  even  to  the  angels  ;  and, 
according  to  what  we  find  in  the  next  Gospel  are  not  known  even 
to  Jesus  himself.  That  famous  admission  has  grievously  perplexed 
orthodox  theologians,  though,  as  is  well  known,  they  have  risen  to 
the  occasion,  and  by  the  celebrated  theory  of  suspended  omniscience 
have  obviated  the  difficulty  ;  though  Unitarian  theologians  declare 
that  they  have  thereby  only  trifled  with  and  evaded  the  problem. 
Is  it  not  clear,  Reader,  that  this  suspended  omniscience  of  Jesus, 
however  accounted  for,  applied  not  only  to  the  day  and  to  the  hour, 
but  to  the  generation  of  his  second  coming  also  ? 

By  the  passing  away  of  heaven  and  of  earth  have  been  variously 

understood  their  transformation  and  their  anni- 

35  Heaven  and  earth       i  *i    j*  ±*      t          T»J.  •     i  • 

shall  pass  away,  but  my      hilation  respectively.     Peter  assures  us  in  his 

shaU  not  pass     second  epistle  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth 


are  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judg- 
ment and  perdition  of  ungodly  men  ;  but  we  have  already  found 
that  the  statements  of  the  chief  apostle  on  such  subjects  are  not  to 
be  literally  relied  upon.  Paul  —  or  at  any  rate  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews—  also  assures  us  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall 
perish  ;  though  immediately  afterwards  the  statement  is  added 
that  they  shall  wax  old,  and  shall  be  folded  up  as  a  vesture  and 
shall  be  changed.  The  eventual  fate  of  our  little  planet  and  its 
companions  in  space  cannot,  we  think,  be  scripturally  determined 
with  any  degree  of  certitude.  In  the  meantime  there  is  no  imme- 
diate reason  to  apprehend  the  occurrence,  whatever  its  nature,  laid 
down  in  this  verse.  We  have  every  confidence  that  the  predictions 
of  those  true  prophets  the  astronomers,  whose  forecasts  take  place 
to  the  minute,  however  remote,  will  have  their  astronomical  fixtures 
for  the  coming  century  duly  verified. 

"  But  my  words  shall  not  pass  away."     It  must  be  admitted 
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that  the  dicta  of  all  the  religious  founders  are  remarkably  enduring; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  of  some  portion  of  them  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  endure.  But  of  many  of  their  utterances,  and  of  none 
more  so  than  of  some  of  the  utterances  of  the  Prophet  of  Naza- 
reth, it  may  be  sincerely  hoped  that  if  they  may  not  pass  away 
entirely,  they  may  be  long  suffered  to  remain  unredeemed  and  in 
abeyance. 

The  declaration  that  "  that  day  and  hour  "  are  known  to  no  man, 

nor  yet  to  the  angels,  but  to  Jehovah  only, 

36  IT  But  of  that  day  ,.™      ,,          -r,    ,    ,,  *  ,        *, 
and  hour  knoweth  no      affords  no  difficulty.     Jout  the  memorable  ad- 
man,  no,  not  the  angels        -,.,.         -         •,    •      ,-,               ,   f^          ij.ii.ji 

of    heaven,    but    my      dition  found  in  the  next  (jospel  that  they  are 

not  known  to  Jesus  himself  has  produced  much 
and  perennial  commotion  in  the  theological  world.  We  are  almost 
inclined  to  think  that  the  perplexities  thus  occasioned  to  Trinitarian 
theologians  have  been  well  nigh  compensated  for  by  the  marvels  of 
exposition,  by  the  masterly  examples  of  the  noble  science  of  Scrip- 
ture exegesis,  and  by  the  surpassing  skill  with  which  this  celebrated 
dimculty  has  been  obviated. 

Days  and  hours  are  certainly  very  minute  sections  of  time,  and, 
of  course,  purely  mundane  ones,  whose  pertinence  to  the  angels  of 
heaven  is  not  clear.  Hours  are  purely  artificial  markings  of  time, 
and  days  only  hold  good  to  and  are  produced  by  each  planet  on  its 
own  account ;  and  it  hardly  seems  that  the  angels  of  heaven,  where 
there  is  no  day  nor  night,  could  be  much  interested  in  or  cognizant 
of  our  own  or  any  other  planetary  time-scale.  With  Jehovah  the 
precise  earthly  day  and  hour  of  the  event  here  alluded  to  must, 
of  course,  be  included  in  his  general  omniscience.  It  is,  we  take  it, 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Jesus  himself  is  no  longer  ignorant  on 
the  point. 

Immediately  after  this  declaration  in  the  third  Gospel,  Jesus 
warns  the  disciples  against  being  "  overcharged  with  surfeiting, 
and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  so  that  day  come  upon 
you  unawares.  For  as  a  snare  shall  it  come  on  all  them  that  dwell 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth."  What  with  comparisons  to 
lightning,  to  a  snare,  to  a  thief,  and  to  the  budding  of  a  fig  tree, 
these  disciples  must  have  been  almost  as  bewildered  as  commenta- 
tors now  are. 

Jesus  now  proceeds  to  give  some  specific  indications  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  state  of  affairs  that  will  be  existing 

37  But  as  the  days  ol  i  •    i     .   n       i    <        <•  <  i  •          «• 
Noe  were,  so  shall  also      amongst  mankind  at  the  date  of  the  coming  of 
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the    Son   of   Man;  and   a   singular   list   they 

38  For  as  in  the  days       flrp 
that,   were    before  the         re> 

flood  they  were  eating          The  first  of  these  indications  is  that  the  state 

and  drinking,  marrying 

and  giving  in  marriage,      of  things  amongst  men  when  that  coming  takes 

until  the  day  that  Noe 

entered  into  the  ark,          place  will  be  "  as  the  days  of  Noe  were    ;  and 

39  And  knew  not  until  ,  J  „ 

the  flood  came,    and      «  as  the  days  that  were  before  the  flood.     There 

took  them  all  away  ;  so  .    .         ,  ,        „      .    ,  ,      .    .  ,  .     .  , 

shall  also  the  coming  of      is  no  disguising  the  tact  that  this  is  an  alarm- 

the  Son  of  man  be.  m, 

ing  and  most  discouraging  statement.  I  he 
days  before  the  flood  and  the  times  of  Noe  were  not  ideal  times  ; 
if  the  description  of  them  given  in  the  Pentateuch  may  be 
accepted,  they  were  times  of  flagrant  and  shocking  depravity.  We 
seem  thus  driven  to  the  truly  melancholy  conclusion  that  mankind, 
instead  of  progressing  to  the  end,  must  have  lamentably  backslided 
in  the  latter  —  now  future  —  times.  In  our  estimation  this  is  the 
most  disheartening  and  enervating  prophecy  anywhere  to  be  found  ; 
worse  by  far  than  the  darkened  Sun  and  Moon  and  dislocated  stars, 
even.  The  great  and  blessed  improvements  that  have  been  effected 
in  human  affairs  since  the  days  of  Noe  give  us  the  inspiriting 
belief  that  we  are  moving  on  to  better  things  still.  The  depressing 
fact  here  divulged  by  Jesus  that  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  end 
of  the  human  race  will  be  a  relapse  and  degradation  to  the  worse 
than  savagery  of  the  days  before  the  flood,  is  simply  appalling. 
And  surely  such  a  final  condition  of  humanity  is  a  very  lugubrious 
tribute  to  the  influence  of  that  Gospel  which,  as  we  know,  will  then 
have  been  preached  the  world  over.  Such  a  picture  is  as  truly 
paralyzing  to  evangelists  as  to  reformers. 

Perhaps  some  little  alleviation  of  this  gloomy  forecast  may  be 
seen  or  imagined  in  the  particular  details  of  the  condition  of  things 
in  the  days  of  Noe  quoted  by  Jesus  ;  possibly  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  final  state  of  the  world  may  be  like  that  of  pre-diluvian 
times  in  some  points  and  in  them  only.  We  fear  there  is  little 
ground  for  this  view.  For  not  only  in  the  preceding  verse  is  the 
comparison  a  general  one,  but  in  these  verses  also  the  allusions  are 
of  a  very  sinister  and  comprehensive  kind. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  necessarily  disquieting  in  the  statements 
that  in  the  final  age  our  race  will  be  found  eating  and  drinking 
and  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  Were  those  time-honoured 
customs  to  cease,  the  human  species  would  come  to  an  end  without 
any  extraneous  help.  And  to  us,  at  least,  there  is  something  dis- 
tinctly and  eminently  reassuring  in  the  fact  that  the  institution  of 
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marriage  had  continued  to  the  end ;  its  preservation  being  to  our 
judgment  no  mean  proof  that  wisdom  and  virtue  had  not  totally 
disappeared  from  mankind. 

At  the  same  time  we  fear  the  terms  "eating  and  drinking, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,"  in  the  connection  we  here  find 
them,  were  meant  to  be  taken  in  their  sensual  and  not  in  their 
honourable  signification. 

The  "  days  of  Noe  "  certainly  extended  over  a  lengthened  period, 
for  he  was  six  hundred  years  of  age  when  he  entered  the  ark,  and 
lived  an  additional  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  he  came 
out.  The  particular  "  days  of  Noe  "  here  referred  to  were  no 
doubt  those  immediately  preceding  the  flood ;  for  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  first  five  centuries  of  Noah's  days 
were  times  of  special  wickedness  also.  Indeed,  just  before  the 
account  of  the  deluge,  we  read  that  the  "sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair  and  took  them  wives  " ;  that 
the  latter  bare  to  the  sons  of  God  "mighty  men,"  "men  of  renown"; 
and  that  "  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days  "  ;  all  which 
leads  us  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  only  the  particular 
generation  preceding  the  deluge  that  was  so  exceedingly  wicked. 

It  is  certainly  melancholy  to  reflect,  too,  that  the  flood  as  a 
reforming  agency  was  a  failure.  According  to  Mosaic  accounts 
men  became  as  wicked  as  ever  afterwards.  Indeed,  in  the  account 
of  this  portion  of  the  present  discourse  given  in  the  third  Gospel  as 
delivered  by  Jesus  to  some  Pharisees  before  his  arrival  in  Jeru- 
salem, this  reference  to  the  days  of  Noe  as  resembling  those  in  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  is  followed  by  the  ensuing  passage, 
"  Likewise  also  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot,  they  did  eat,  they 
drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they  planted,  they  builded,  but  the 
same  day  that  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone 
from  heaven  and  destroyed  them  all.  Even  thus  shall  it  be  in  the 
day  when  the  Son  of  man  is  revealed."  On  the  whole  the  times 
following  the  deluge  seem  to  have  been  worse  than  those  pre- 
ceding it,  and  must  have  led  to  frequent  renewed  regret  on 
the  part  of  Jehovah  that  he  ever  made  man.  One  can  hardly 
help  wondering  whether  in  these  latter  ages  that  divine  regret 
is  still  experienced.  Gloomy  indeed  is  the  impression  of  the 
final  condition  of  mankind  as  gathered  from  these  references  of 
Jesus  thereto. 

"  When   the   Son  of   man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the 
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earth  ?  "  is  a  question  Jesus  propounds  in  the  third  Gospel.  But 
as  he  did  not  vouchsafe  any  answer  to  that  very  curious  question 
we  are  left  in  a  state  of  anxious  suspense  on  the  point. 

A  less  depressing  exegesis  of  the  present  passage  adopted  by 
some  is  to  confine  the  analogy  between  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  man  and  the  "  days  of  Noe  "  to  the  one  point  of  resem- 
blance in  the  sudden  oncoming  of  the  deluge  and  of  the  second 
advent.  We  hope  this  more  cheerful  view  is  an  authentic  one, 
and  that  similarity  between  the  days  of  Noe  and  the  last  days  of 
our  race  in  other  respects  is  not  a  necessary  inference.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  as  of  other  founders,  to  so 
word  his  declarations  as  to  often  leave  great  scope  and  much  free 
play  to  interpreters ;]  a  privilege  of  which  the  "household  of  faith" 
has  liberally  availed  itself. 

So  sudden  will  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be  that  people  will 

be  surprised  and  come  down  upon  thereby  in 

in^'fiew  ;allthroSe      tlie  midst  of  their  ordinary  daily  avocations. 

other  Mttakeil'aildthe      From  this  we  raay  gather  that  the  event  in 

question  will  not  occur  on  the  Sabbath ;  unless 

the  depravity  of  the  final  members  of  our  race  has  reached  the  pitch 

of  entirely  disregarding  that  institution. 

This  form  of  advent  is  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the 
simile  of  lightning,  and  with  the  term  snare — for  the  best  of  men 
might  thus  be  found  in  attitudes  very  inappropriate  to  the  occasion 
— than  with  the  image  of  a  budding  fig  tree.  Most  religious 
founders  are  fonder  of  the  catastrophic  than  the  gradual. 

This  unannounced  and  sudden  swoop  will  Jiftve  apparently  the 
redeeming  feature  of  taking  place  not  at  night,  but  in  the  day ; 
hence  people  will  be  found  at  their  ordinary  daily  pursuits,  unless 
the  event  be  simultaneous  the  world  over,  in  which  case  it  will  come 
upon  many  in  the  night  and  in  sleep.  "  Then  shall  two  be  in  the 
field ;  the  one  shall  [be  taken,  and  the  other  left.'*  It  has  been 
much  discussed  as  to  what  should  be  understood  by  "  taken  "  and 
what  by  "  left "  ;  and  whether  the  Christian  will  be  the  one  taken 
or  the  one  left.  There  are  no  means  of  determining  these  interesting 
problems.  All  that  can  be  made  out  is  that  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  sort  of  separate  day  of  judgment  for  the  then  living  population 
of  the  globe  ;  a  visible  and  earthly  separation  of  the  then  human 
sheep  and  human  goats.  This,  however,  is  a  very  minor  event  com- 
pared with  the  judgment  of  all  the  risen  dead. 
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The  process  of  grinding  here  described  now  exists  in  a  few  of  the 

most   backward  countries  of  the  globe  only; 

ft^SngTtremm"     human  invention  having    entirely  dispensed 

£5  tin  oS  }3t!*ken'      with  {t  in  a11  the  leading  nations.     Jesus  thus 

confined  himself  even  in  picturing  this  final 

and  universal  event,  as  he  did  in  every  other  respect,  to  local  and 

often  now  obsolete  or  well-nigh  obsolete  customs. 

It  seems,  however,  that  women  will  be  grinding  at  the  mill  up  to 
the  very  last.  It  thus  appears  that  the  improved  processes  practised 
by  the  higher  races  will  never  become  quite  universal ;  or  that  the 
final  generations  of  mankind  will  have  backslided  in  the  industrial 
arts  as  well  as  in  other  things. 

As  with  those  in  the  field,  so  here  the  two  women  engaged  in 
grinding  will  be  separated  by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man ;  one 
of  these  women  being  taken,  the  other  left.  Religious  differences 
will  thus  persist  to  the  end.  The  purpose  and  result  of  his  first 
mission  to  our  earth  were  truly  described  by  Jesus  in  the  words, 
"  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father  and 
the  daughter  against  her  mother."  In  his  second  mission,  Reader, 
he  will  not  set  them  at  earthly  variance,  but  will  everlastingly  sever 
them.  One  of  these  women  will  be  placed  in  a  furnace  of  fire. 
The  other  will  spend  her  eternal  existence  in  the  new  Jerusalem 
with  its  streets  of  gold  singing  praises  to  the  lamb.  To  our  thinking, 
both  these  women  are  to  be  deeply  pitied. 

Though  profitless,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  help  picturing  to  our-, 
pelves  in  some  fashion  or  other  the  way  in  which  these  two  women 
will  be  thus  severed,  and  how  the  one  taken  will  be  borne  away. 
How  and  whither  the  one  thus  taken  will  be  transported  will,  of 
course,  vary  in  our  surmises  according  to  our  supposition  of  the 
taking  being  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate  process.  The  more 
general  theory  seems  to  be  that  the  taken  one  is  the  happy  one.  It 
is  supported  by,  and  probably  based  upon  the  statement  of  Paul  that 
he  and  others  would  be  caught  up  in  the  air.  But  certain  Gospel 
expressions  we  have  met  with  would  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

However  this  may  be,  we  can  form  no  picture  of  the  severance 
of  these  two  women  that  is  not  painful ;  painful  alike  in  the 
process  and  in  its  consequences.  And  how  any  possible  diversity 
of  mental  attitude  to  religious  problems  on  the  part  of  these 
two  women  could  justify  two  destinies  so  diverse  is  to  us  simply 
unthinkable. 

Eating  and  drinking ;  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage ;  two  in 
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a  field,  one  taken  and  one  left ;  two  women  grinding  at  a  mill,  one 
taken  and  one  left.  Such  is  the  description,  such  are  the  indica- 
tions of  the  state  of  human  affairs  that  will  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  here  presented  to  us  by  Jesus  ;  such  is 
the  enlightenment  here  vouchsafed  to  us. 

Pious  people  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  us  we  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  small  mercies,  and  for  the  smallest  heavenly  condescensions. 
But  we  cannot  agree  that  the  trivialities  here  set  before  us  by  Jesus 
come  under  even  those  modest  categories.  That  we  are  not  to 
know  the  time  or  circumstances  of  the  event  in  question  would  at 
least  have  been  an  intelligible  and  straightforward  position.  Or 
that  some  worthy  and  appropriate  tokens  should  have  been  given 
to  us  on  the  subject  would  also  have  been  comprehensible  and 
gracious.  But  what  is  here  tendered  to  us  on  the  subject  by  Jesus 
is  not  becoming  to  or  worthy  of  the  occasion  itself,  and  is  neither 
respectful  to  man  nor  honouring  to  heaven.  But  then  there  is  no 
representation  of  heaven  and  of  its  mode  of  dealing  with  us  laid 
down  by  the  various  religious  founders  that  is  not  humbling  to  us 
and  to  heaven  alike  ;  and  especially  to  the  latter. 

It  may  be  observed  that  some  commentators  of  repute  profess 
that  these  verses  refer  not  to  the  end  of  the  world,  but  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  say  was  one  form  of  the 
"  coming  "  of  the  Son  of  man.  It  does  not  do  much  credit  to  Jesus 
as  a  prophet  that  pious  scholars  cannot  agree  whether  what  purport 
to  be  grave  predictions  refer  to  a  local  event  that  took  place 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  or  to  the  yet  to  come  end  of  the  world. 
"  Prophecies  "  of  such  a  kind  are  little  honoring  either  to  the 
prophet  or  to  his  hearers. 

We  have  just  seen  how  sudden  and  unheralded  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man  was  to  be.  To  watch  for  that 
event  in  the  sense  of  being  constantly  on  the 
L°rd  d°th  look-out  for  it,  hardly  seems  to  subserve  any 
perceivably  useful  purpose.  This  command  to 
watch  may  probably  be  taken  as  an  exhortation  to  personal  pre- 
paredness in  case  the  event  should  take  place  rather  than  as  an 
injunction  to  be  continually  looking  for  and  expecting  it.  As 
applied  to  these  disciples  this  injunction  to  watch  for  the  Son  of 
man's  coming  would  have  a  meaning  it  does  not  now  possess  ;  for 
they  would  naturally  expect  to  be  witnesses  of  that  coming — a  fear 
or  hope  few  can  now  entertain. 

It  is  always  a  human  duty  to  prepare  for  any  serious  event  that 
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must  come,  or  that  with  reasonable  probability  may  come.  To 
prepare  for  a  more  or  less  improbable  contingency,  though  not  a 
duty,  may — if  the  preparation  therefor  be  of  an  otherwise  beneficial 
kind — be  wise  and  prudent  also. 

That  mankind  should  look  for,  or  act  on  the  expectation  of,  the 
world's  coming  to  an  end,  would  be  a  line  of  conduct,  not  only  not 
commendable  but  highly  chimerical  and  pernicious.  All  worthy 
human  efforts  and  aims  are  grounded,  and  justly  and  properly 
grounded,  upon  the  firm  belief  in  the  constancy,  continuance,  and 
permanence  of  the  laws  of  that  Nature  of  which  we  are  ourselves  a 
part. 

The  belief  in  the  imminence  of  the  end  of  the  world  is  one  of 
the  very  worst  and  most  paralyzing  beliefs  that  the  human  mind 
can  entertain.  The  effects  that  belief  had  upon  the  early  Christians 
who  firmly  believed  the  coming  of  their  Lord  to  be  impending,  and 
the  end  of  all  things  at  hand ;  the  wretched  effects  produced  by  con- 
stant scares  upon  the  subject  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  the  fantastic 
influence  upon  enthusiasts  who  have  since  persuaded  themselves  of 
the  imminence  of  such  an  occurrence,  all  show,  what  is  indeed  in  itself 
manifest,  that  the  belief  in  question  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  that 
can  possibly  lay  hold  of  the  human  mind.  How  different  from 
such  trumpery  notions  are  the  splendid  discoveries  of  Science — 
the  teachings  of  the  true  Revelation — which,  apart  even  from 
their  beneficent  practical  results,  are  as  wholesome  as  they  are 
magnificent ! 

A  highly  humorous  verse.  Jesus  here  likens  his  own  coming  to 
43  But  know  this,  the  coming  of  a  thief !  a  simile  that  Christians 

that  if  the  goodman  of  ,  _    .        ,      ,      . ,     ,      ,  .     ,  ,  , 

the  house  had  known  would  justly  deride  had  it  been  used  by  anyone 

in  what  watch  the  thief  ,  , ,  ^     ,     , ,  .  ,  -,  , 

would  come,  he  would  but   their   master.     13ut  this  is  not  the  only 

would  noThave  suffered      diverting  feature  of  this  verse,  for  the  illustra- 

his  house  to  be  broken       ti(m    herQ    uged   confuteg   the   very   object  it  ig 

brought  forward  to  sustain.  "  If  the  goodman  of  the  house  had 
known."  It  is,  however,  the  unfortunate  fact  that  a  thief  does  not 
make  known  to  the  good  man  of  the  house  what  hour  he  intends  to 
visit  his  house ;  and  on  this  point  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
simile  holds  good.  But  the  very  worst  thing  that  the  good  man  of 
the  house  could  do  would  be  to  be  constantly  watching  for  the 
coming  of  the  thief.  "  If  he  had  known,"  he  would  certainly,  as 
Jesus  states,  have  watched ;  but  if  he  had  not  known  then  he  most 
decidedly  and  properly  would  not  have  watched.  It  would  be  far 
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better  for  this  good  man  to  composedly  run  the  risk  of  having 
his  house  ransacked  rather  than  to  live  in  a  state  of  nightly  appre- 
hension of  and  watching  for  the  coming  of  this  thief. 

The   exegesis  now   applied   to   this   verse   exemplifies   the   not 
44  Therefore  be  ye  also      unfamiliar  fact  that  an  original  meaning  may 

hoa^yerthSk8notthe  be  so  departed  from  as  to  become  inverted 
Son  of  man  cometh.  even>  Ttig  verge  jg  nQW  ft  verv  f  amiljar  one 

on  tombstones,  and  the  favourite  text  for  funeral  sermons.  All 
this  is  arrived  at  by  the  simple  process  of  converting  the  Son  of 
man's  coming  into  man's  own  individual  going  away  at  death  ;  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  original  meaning  of  this  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man  involved  the  escape  of  death  to  those  prepared 
ones  who  were  to  witness  the  event  and  who  were  "  ready  "  for  it. 
Such  an  exegesis  also  reduces  a  supposed  immense,  instantaneous, 
and  universal  event  into  a  detail  of  everyday  occurrence. 

Though  we  entirely  reject  the  meaning  now  commonly  conferred 
upon  this  verse,  it  may  be  observed  that  preparation  for  our  death  is 
by  common  consent  an  imperative  duty  with  every  man.  To  dwell 
upon  our  death  is  as  useless  as  it  is  pernicious ;  but  to  plainly 
recognize  the  fact  as  a  certainly  coming,  and  possibly  an  early 
approaching,  event,  and  to  make  all  the  needful  provisions  for  the 
changes  which  the  termination  of  our  earthly  career  will  involve  to 
others,  is  a  paramount  obligation,  non-fulfilment  of  which  is  a  very 
serious  dereliction  of  human  duty. 

Of  preparations  for  eternity  we  can  only  say  that  we  entirely 
decline  to  recognize  any  of  them  as  a  human  duty.  To  prepare  his 
immortal  soul  for  the  eternity  which  awaits  it  would  be  man's  chief 
duty,  no  doubt,  assuming  the  known  truth  of  the  suppositions  that 
man  has  a  soul,  that  there  is  an  eternity  of  existence  to  prepare 
it  for,  and  that  the  preparation  proposed  to  be  applied  is  the 
proper  one.  But  as  the  first  two  suppositions  labour  under  great 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  the  third  under  greater  still,  we 
entirely  refuse  to  recognize  any  such  preparations  as  in  any 
way  a  real  human  obligation.  It  may  be  said  that  preparations 
for  eternity  are  in  themselves  good  and  beneficial  here.  To  a  large 
extent  this  allegation  may  be  true,  for  undoubtedly  all  religious 
systems  inculcate  and  patronize  many  of  the  moral  duties  and 
proprieties,  and  enjoin  as  pleasing  to  heaven  many  useful  and 
excellent  things.  But  all  the  many  and  various  preparations  for 
eternity  contain  a  great  deal  that  is  neither  useful,  nor  wholesome, 
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nor  excellent ;  and  to  this  statement  the  many  varieties  of  Christian 
preparation  are  no  exception. 

A  homely  illustration  of  the  subject,  in  hand  in  the  shape  of  a 
contrast  between  the  conduct  and  fate  of  a 
good  servant  and  the  conduct  and  fate  of  a  bad 
one,  brings  this  portentous  chapter,  though  not 
apparently  the  discourse  itself,  to  a  close. 

The  good  and  faithful  servant  is  found  when 
visited  by  his  lord  to  be  attending  to  and  con- 
scientiously discharging  his  duties;  and  is 
rewarded  by  being  made  ruler  over  all  the 
lord's  goods.  The  general  lesson  and  signifi- 
cance to  be  derived  from  this  latter  fact  are 
not  good  to  make  out;  for  it  is  an  extreme 
reward  capable  of  one  application  only. 

"  But  and  if  that  evil  servant  "  be  found  on 
an  unexpected  visit  of  his  lord  to  be  neglect- 
ing his  duties  and  misconducting  himself, 
why  then  the  lord,  says  Jesus,  "  shall  cut  him 
asunder" — whatever  that  may  mean ;  and  place 
him  with  the  hypocrites — presumably  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees — whose  occupation  will 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  apparently  in  perpetuity. 

A  sense  of  proportion  as  of  discrimination  seems  to  have  been 
practically  absent  in  most  religious  founders.  With  them  men  are 
simply  good  men  or  bad  men ;  sheep  or  goats ;  wheat  or  tares.  In 
many  creeds  men  are  simply  toys  in  the  hand  of  Fate ;  a  theory  that 
finds  one  of  its  worst  and  most  cynical  expressions  in  the  division  of 
men  into  elect  and  non-elect  made  by  this  Christian  system.  Hence 
the  many  heavens  and  hells  which  in  accordance  with  and  to  match 
the  theory  await  the  two  sections  of  our  race  respectively.  Dis- 
crimination, gradation,  measurement,  and  proportioning  are  tedious 
processes  quite  beneath  the  notice  of  the  various  lordly  personages 
who  have  so  kindly  furnished  mankind  with  religious  systems. 


45  Who   then    is    a 
faithful   and  wise   ser- 
vant,  whom    his    lord 
hath   made  ruler  over 
his  household,  to  give 
them  meat  in  due  sea- 
son? 

46  Blessed    is    that 
servant,  whom  his  lord 
when  he  cometh  shall 
find  so  doing. 

47  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  That  he  shall  make 
him  ruler  over  all  his 
goods. 

48  But  and  if   that 
evil  servant  shall  say  in 
his  heart,  My  lord  de- 
layeth  his  coming ; 

49  And  shall  begin  to 
smite     his      fellowser- 
vants,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  with  the  drunken; 

50  The  Lord  of  that 
servant  shall  come  in  a 
day  when  he  looketh  not 
for  him,  and  in  an  hour 
that  he  is  not  aware  of, 

51  And  shall  cut  him 
asunder,    and    appoint 
him   his   portion   with 
the    hypocrites :    there 
shall   be   weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth. 
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MATTHEW    XXV. 

PARABLES  based  upon  customs  of  a  purely  local  kind  and  now  no 
longer  in  existence,  as  this  and  other  of  Jesus' 
parables  are  based,  convey  the  moral  they  con- 
tain  or  intend  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The 
l  °f  the  medium  thus  used  has  become  strange  and  un- 
familiar;  requires  indeed  to  be  itself  explained 
in  OTder  to  be  intelligible  at  all. 
the  St  room  t0  meet  When  parables  are  used  for  the  purpose  not 
of  frustrating  comprehension,  as  they  some- 
times were,  but  of  assisting  it,  it  is  very  necessary  they  should 
be  founded  upon  something  of  a  simple,  obvious,  and  universal 
nature.  Even  then  there  is  no  danger  of  the  moral  conveyed 
thereby  being  unduly  visible. 

The  wedding  customs  of  the  ancient  Jews,  judging  from  the 
specimen  here  laid  befure  us,  seem  to  have  been  singular  enough, 
and  such  as  would  now  commend  themselves  to  few  tastes.  For  a 
number  of  virgins  to  go  out  with  lamps  to  meet  a  bridegroom  at 
midnight  seems  an  arrangement  that  might  have  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  greatest  possible  discomfort  to  all  the 
parties  concerned. 

Whether  the  division  of  these  virgins  into  an  exactly  equal  number 
2  And  five  of  them      °^  wige  ones  and  f  oolish  ones  contains  any  lesson 
foolfsh.ise'andflVe^^      for  us  we  catmot  sa7-     Some  Pious  Pe°Ple  are 
ish  S^iTtemp"      mucb  given  to  discerning  hidden  lessons  and 
them^°°k  n°  °n  Witl*      meanings   in   the    slightest   allusions  of  their 
4  But  the  wise  took      holy  writ.     On  the  other  hand,  theologians  are 
their  lamps.  fond  of   warning  us   not   to    be    overwise    in 

pressing  meanings  out  of,  or  rather  into,  the  details  of  these  divine 
parables.  And  it  is  not  a  little  diverting  to  find  in  some  cases 
those  who  have  warned  us  against  any  rash  inference  from  the 
division  of  these  virgins  into  five  wise  and  five  foolish,  proceeding 
to  discover  and  expatiate  upon  deep  spiritual  meanings  in  the  oil, 
the  vessels,  and  the  lamps  alluded  to  in  these  verses.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  these  articles  have  widely  different  significations 
to  the  minds  of  different  expositors.  There  is,  however,  a  touching 
nnammitj-  in  the  caution  given  to  readers  against  falling  into  the 
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natural  but  dangerous  fallacy  that  the  first  of  the  articles  in 
question — oil,  spiritually  understood— is  on  sale. 

"  The  bridegroom  tarried."     Punctuality  is  a  very  great  virtue 

at  all  times.     The  want  of  it  is  nothing  short 

5  While    the    bride- 
groom tarried,  they  all      of  a  trespass  and  an  immorality.     In  anything: 
slumbered  and  slept.  J 

fixed  to  take  place  at  or  about  such  an  hour  as 
midnight  promptitude  is  doubly  called  for.  No  doubt  unforeseen 
delays  are  liable  to  occur  at  weddings  as  on  all  other  occasions ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  bridegroom's  tarrying  was  enforced  and  not 
voluntary.  If  avoidable,  it  was  an  unpardonable  incivility.  In 
any  case  it  was  quite  time  to  effect  a  fundamental  reform  in  the  very 
disagreeable  and  unseemly  wedding  custom  here  laid  before  us. 

"  They  all  slumbered  and  slept."  The  bridegroom's  delay  seems 
to  have  been  prolonged ;  so  much  so,  that  all  the  virgins,  the  wise 
not  less  than  the  foolish,  fell  off  to  sleep. 

"  The  bridegroom  cometh."  This  temporarily  important  indi- 
vidual at  last  made  his  appearance.  Every  - 

6  And    at    midnight  .  rr      .  / 
there  was  a  cry  made,      one  is  willing;  for  the  time  being  to  accord  a 
Behold,  the  bridegroom                                         .                                          ,     .  ,              -, 

cometh;  go  ye  out  to      preposterous    importance   to   a    bride    and.   a 
bridegroom.     No  one   but  a   born  churl  will 

refuse  to  unbend  on  such  an  occasion,  and  help  in  scattering  rela- 
tive importance,  and  other  ill-timed  sobrieties  to  the  winds  for  a 
little  while. 

On  being  aroused,  these  sleeping,  and  no  doubt  still  sleepy, 
virgins  proceeded  to  trim  their  lamps.  And 

7  Then  all  those  vir-      here  trouble  besran.     The  five  foolish  maidens 

gins  arose,  and  trimmed 

their  lamps.  had  not  brought  with  them  sufficient  oil,  and 

8  And  the  foolish  said 

unto  the  wise,  Give  us      found  on  waking  that  their  lamps  had  gone 

of    your    oil;    for   our 

lamps  are  gone  out.  out.     It  is  reasonable  and  probable  to  suppose 

that  their  oil  would  have  been  ample  if  the 
bridegroom  had  made  his  appearance  at  the  ordinary  time ;  but  his 
delay  had  rendered  their  preparation  on  this  point  inadequate. 
The  five  wise  maidens  had  allowed  a  larger  margin  for  con- 
tingencies. But  clearly  not  a  very  much  larger  one ;  for  on  being 
asked  by  their  five  companions  for  some  of  their  stock,  these  very 
wise  maidens  had  to  reply,  "  Not  so,  lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us 
and  you."  It  is  clear  that  if  this  bridegroom  had  tarried  but  a 
little  longer,  these  wise  virgins  would  have  been  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  foolish  ones.  How  very  little,  Header,  is  often  the 
difference  in  all  things  between  those  who  just  hit  and  those  who 
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just  miss  !  A  truth  that  evidently  holds  in  spiritual  as  well  as  in 
earthly  things. 

"  But  go  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves." 
This  reply  of  these  wiser  virgins  certainly 

9  But  the  wise  an-      seems  a  selfish  and  ungracious  one.    It  cannot, 

swered,  saying,  Not  so;  . 

lest  there  be  not  enough      at  least,  be  termed  a  generous  or  self-sacrificing 

for  us  and  you  :  but  go  -.•••• 

ye  rather  to  them  that      one ;   and  as  applied  to  the  case  ot   this  m- 

sell,  and  buy  for  your-          .,,...  ,   ,         . , 

selves.  cident  in  its  natural  sense  solely,  it  was  a 

shabby  and  unfeeling  response. 

Theologians  are  careful  tp  assure  us  that  religious  merit  and 
religious  acquirements  are  not  transferable.  However  willing  to 
do  so,  it  is  not  possible  for  an  elect  sister  to  make  over  to  her  non- 
elect  sister  any  portion  of  her  own  spiritual  gifts  and  merits ;  nor 
is  it  possible  for  the  most  devout  mother  to  make  over  to  her 
graceless  child  the  smallest  quantity  of  her  own  maternal  spiritual 
deserts.  This  species  of  religious  self -sacrifice,  even  if  desired  to 
be  made,  is  not  permissible. 

This  may  seem  a  prosaic  and  not  a  very  chivalrous  theory,  but  we 
cannot  say  it  is  an  unreasonable  one.  We  are  not  wanting,  we 
hope  and  think,  in  a  due  reverence  and  appreciation  of  generosity 
and  self-sacrifice ;  but  we  own  to  scant  sympathy  with  quixotic 
forms  of  those  qualities.  We  deny  any  claim  of  a  spendthrift 
brother  upon  his  thrifty  brother's  savings,  and  so  likewise  in  other 
matters  also.  Lovable  as  generosity  is,  it  becomes  unlovable  after 
reasonable  limits  are  reached.  In  the  given  case  before  us,  taken 
in  its  purely  natural  sense,  we  consider  these  wiser  virgins  acted 
meanly  in  not  sharing  any  oil  they  had  with  their  sisters.  But 
accepting  the  ordinary  spiritual  application  of  this  parable,  we  are 
certainly  at  a  loss  to  see  how  these  five  wise  virgins  could  possibly 
share  their  eternal  salvation  with  their  five  lost  companions. 

It  appears  the  five  virgins  did  as  recommended  by  their  wise 
sisters ;  and  in  so  doing  justified  to  our  think  - 

10  And  while  they      ing  the  title  of   foolish  virgins.     It  was  not 

very  likely  an  oil-place  would  be  near  at  hand, 

and  sti11  less  likeli that  anvone  would  be  in 

riaga:  and  the  door  was       sucll  ft  plaC6j  at   8ucll   an   hourj  jf   fotmd.      As 

the  sequel  showed,  they  would  have  been  much 

better  advised  had  these  five  virgins  gone  home.  If  bridegrooms 
are  not  punctual,  they  cannot,  and  have  no  right  to,  expect  things 
to  go  smoothly. 
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It  does  not  appear  whether  these  virgins  met  with  any  success 
in  their  search  for  fresh  oil;  nor  does  the 

11    Afterward     came  •    ,  •   i        /-\  -,  • 

also  the  other  virgins,      point  seem  material.     On  reaching  the  house 

opSTfo  usL°rd>     L°rd'      with  replenished  lamps  or  otherwise,  these  dis- 
tressed maidens  found  the  bridal  party  had 

gone  in  to  the  marriage  "  and  the  door  was  shut." 

In  response  to  these  virgins'  request  for  admission,  the  bride- 
groom replied,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  1  know 

and2  Sid,  fergTSj      7OU  not-"     The  truthfulness  of  this  statement 

unto  you',  I  know  you       seemg   open   to   muc]l   doubt  .    but   the  courtesy 

and  manners  of  such  a  reply  are  open  to  none. 
The  picture  of  a  bridegroom  harshly  closing  the  door  at  midnight 
in  the  faces  of  a  number  of  virgins,  who,  even  if  possessed  of 
insufficient  oil  to  keep  their  torches  going — a  fact  apparently 
ascribable  to  the  dilatoriness  of  this  bridegroom  himself — had  put 
themselves  to  great  inconvenience  to  come  and  do  honour  to  his 
wedding  ceremony,  is  a  picture  unique  indeed. 

Speaking  of  this  parable  in  its  natural  aspect,  and  without 
reference  to  its  supposed  spiritual  signification,  this  boor  of  a 
bridegroom  would,  we  think  and  hope,  find  after  such  an  incident 
that  a  good  many  doors  would  be  closed  to  him ;  and — for  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  even  foolish  virgins  have  often  goodly  lovers 
and  brothers — it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  bridegroom  might  meet 
with  resentings  of  his  disgraceful  conduct  still  less  to  his  taste. 

So  ends  this  chivalrous  allegory. 

Detailed  spiritual  decipherings  of  this  parable  of  the  most  varied 
kinds  may  be  found  in  theological  literature 

13    Watch   therefore,  J  & 

for  ye  know  neither  the      by  anyone  wishing  for  them.     We  can  only 

day  nor  the  hour  where-  ,  i      ,     > ,     •  ,    i  t 

in   the   Son    of   man      say   once   more   that  it  is  regrettable  to  see 
"the   kingdom   of   heaven   likened    unto"    a 

picture  of  such  a  kind  as  the  one  here  brought  before  us.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  see  the  king  of  heaven  acting  in  such  a  manner  that,  in 
order  to  institute  a  human  comparison  therewith,  the  typifying 
man  has  to  be  pourtrayed,  not  as  a  gentle,  humane  person,  but 
as  a  coarse,  ill-mannered,  unfeeling  one.  To  us  such  teaching 
seems  deplorable  and  unedifying  in  all  its  bearings.  The  only 
elevating  idea  of  a  God  is  to  think  of  him  as  a  good  man  without 
man's  failings.  But  all  the  pictures  of  a  deity  given  us  by  religious 
founders  make  him  a  huge  compound  partly  of  man's  excellencies 
but  principally  of  man's  failings.  There  is  no  deity  known  to  us 
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that  will  bear  comparison  in  all  the  nobler  aspects  with  a  real, 
nmch  less  an  ideal,  good  man. 

Jesus'  own  application  of  his  parable,  given  in  this  verse,  he  has 
already  twice  enjoined  in  the-  last  chapter.  Due  preparation  for 
any  certain  or  probable  coming  event  is  an  obvious  prudence.  And 
from  a  religious  point  of  view  the  provision  of  a  due  amount  of  oil 
and  means  of  grace,  supposing  the  proper  kind  to  be  certainly 
known,  is  a  very  palpably  wise  precaution.  But  incessant  watching 
seems  to  us  not  wholesome,  but  very  much  the  reverse.  The  wise 
virgins  slumbered  and  slept  as  well  as  the  foolish  ones.  And  do 
not  the  repentant  thief  on  the  cross  and  many  edifying  death-bed 
repentances,  show  us  how  effectual  and  ample  hurried  eleventh- 
hour  preparations  may  sometimes  be  ?  Whether  constant  watching 
or  last-hour-preparation  adequacy  is  the  worse  teaching,  would  be 
hard  to  determine. 

We  have  now  reached  the  last  of  the  parables.  No  objection 
can  possibly  be  made  against  the  machinery  of 

141  Tor  the  kingdom  ./  J 

of  heaven  is  as  &  man      this  parable  on  the  score  or  its  obscurity  or  or 

travelling    into    a    far        ..     ,        ,  ,       ,    t  ... 

country,  who  called  his      its  local  or  obsolete  character,  in  its  essentials 

own  servants,  and  deli-  m,  -..  ,  . 

vered  unto  them  his      at  any  rate.     JLhe  trading  and  money-making 

processes   to  which  winning   the   kingdom  of 

heaven  is  here  likened  are  of  universal  and  perennial  character. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  happy  to  say  the  bond-servants  or  slaves 

here  referred  to  no  longer  exist ;    and  employers  who  go  into  a 

far  country  and  expect  to  find  their  capital  doubled  by  others  on 

return  would,  we  hope,  not  be  easily  met  with.    A  man  who  wishes 

his  fortune  to  be  doubled  ought  to  stay  and   take   part   in  the 

process,  and  ought  not  to  be  inconsolably  disappointed  if,  even  with 

his   personal   supervision,  that  result  is  not  quite   accomplished. 

On  taking  his  departure  into  a   far   country — presumably   for 

mental  relaxation  or  pleasure,  after  the  manner 

15  And  unto  one  he          ..  .  . 

gave  five  talents,  to  an-      or  such  lordly  individuals — this  master  called 

other  two,  and  to  an-       ,  .  . 

other  one;  to  every  man  his  servants,  and  amongst  other  things  en- 
according  to  his  several  .  I  j-i  e  it  -n  ,1  P  n 

ability;  and  straight-  trusted  three  of  them  with  the  following 
little  commissions.  One  was  to  make  £1,700 
if  silver  be  understood,  £27,000  if  gold;  another  £680  or 
£11,000 ;  and  another  £340  or  £5,500,  into  their  respective  doubles. 
Some  reasonable-minded  commentators  suggest  that  some  little 
remuneration  for  such  great  services  must  have  been  understood  ; 
but  such  trifling  details  are  not  named  in  the  parable  itself.  No 
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doubt  there  are  exceptional  individuals  with  whom  it  pays  best 
not  to  have  a  fixed  bargain  ;  but  the  joy  of  their  lord  would,  with 
most  employers,  in  the  absence  of  any  stipulated  terms,  be  a  very 
precarious  thing  for  servants  to  trust  to.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  we  are  here  referring  to  the  parable  in  its  natural  features 
solely  ;  the  right  of  the  king  of  heaven  to  be  exacting  and 
unreasonable,  or  to  be  fabulously  generous  with  us,  is  a  point  we 
do  not  here  deal  with. 

It  is  indeed  agreeable  to  read  that  two  out  of  these  three  servants, 
and  seven  of  these  eight  talents,  came  up  to 

16  Then  he  that  had  ,  .  ,Tr    , 

received  the  five  talents      expectation.     We  have  not  torgotten  the  many 

went  and  traded  with  .     ,  ,  .  ,,  ,,  M 

the  same,   and  made      reminders  we  have  met  with  as  to  the  perilous 

them  other  five  talents-  £    -,    j       ,  •  j   •    j       j.  •  p  J.T 

17  And  likewise   he      nature  ot  deductions  and  inductions  from  these 


parable  details;    and  we  fully  recognize  the 
hazardous   nature  of  the  inference  that  two- 

thirds  of  our  race  use  their  talents  well,  and  seven-eighths  of 
opportunities  are  made  good  use  of.  Still  it  is  a  pleasing  and 
cheerful  one  ;  and  the  cheerful  element  in  all  religions  is  so  scarce 
that  it  is  well  to  dwell  upon  any  little  we  meet  with. 

In  the  case  of  the  one  talent  man,  we  read  that  he  hid  the  talent 

entrusted   to   him  in  the  earth  ;     the  reason 

reJeiv?dUtonheeweS  and      given  by  himself  a  little   further   on   for  so 


that 

to  have  been  not  an  idle  and  certainly  not  a 
dishonest  man,  but  simply  a  very  timid  one  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  large  element  of  risk  in  trading  operations 
at  all  times.  What  would  have  been  the  consequence  to  any  of 
these  servants  had  their  trading  dealings  resulted  in  the  loss, 
instead  of  the  doubling,  of  their  master's  capital  —  a  very  possible 
contingency  —  there  is  nothing  to  show  us. 

A  very  common  remark  is  found  in  Christian  commentaries  anent 
this  portion  of  the  present  parable,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  true  to 
fact,  inasmuch  as  great  gifts  —  great  genius,  ability,  wealth,  and 
opportunities  —  are  as  a  rule  better  used  than  small  gifts  ;  that 
great  endowments  and  capacities  are  better  utilized  than  small 
ones.  From  such  a  view  we  entirely  dissent.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  lay  down  anything  approaching  a  positive  rule  upon 
such  a  subject  ;  but  in  the  main  we  hold  the  view  we  have  just 
referred  to  a  very  ungrounded  one. 

Upon  this  lord's  return  from  the  far  country  which  he  appears 
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the9  iorderofa  those  ^ser-  *°  ^ave  f°und  a  vei7  attractive  one,  he  pro- 

vants  cometh,  and  reck-  ceeded  to  reckon  with  his  servants.     The  first 

oneth  with  them. 

20  And  so  he  that  had  to  appear  was  the  five-talents  servant,  bearing 

received     five     talents 

came  and  brought  other  with    him   the  five  original   talents   and   nve 

five      talents,     saying,  -,,.,.         ,                     ,         iT    .  .         /.-••        •     T  • 

Lord,  thou  deliveredst  additional   ones  —  the   fruit    ot    his    judicious 

unto   me  five   talents  :  .. 

behold,  I   have  gained  dealings. 

beside  them  five  talents  TTT-JI           i              -n                             ii  •      i      j           u 

more.  With  such  excellent  service  this  lord  could 


not  fail  to  be  well  pleased.     Accordingly  he 
extols   this  servant  in   very  high   terms,  and 
wnfmaL  thel      justly  so;  in  this  differing  widely  from  the  mean, 
into  theTy      ungenerous  sentiment  found  elsewhere,  that  we 
of  thy  lord.  are  £o  regard  ourselves  as  unprofitable  servants 

after  having  done  our  best.     This  lord  had  received  excellent  ser- 
vice, and  did  nothing  but  bare  justice  in  thus  acknowledging  it. 

"  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things."  Mere  acknowledg- 
ment, however,  it  is  pleasing  to  find,  was  not  all,  This  first-rate 
servant  was  to  be  made  ruler  over  many  things  in  recompense  for 
his  achievements.  In  the  last  chapter  we  may  remember  that  the 
servant  who  was  found  on  duty  at  the  master's  coming  was  made 
ruler  over  "  all  his  goods."  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  in  an 
earthly  sense,  such  scales  of  promotion  and  reward  are  only  capable 
of  very  limited  application.  Religious  founders  are,  of  course,  not 
fettered  by  such  small  considerations  ;  and  the  regal  and  lavish 
way  in  which  they  dispense  their  threatened  and  promised  rewards 
and  punishments,  is  an  eminent  and  striking  characteristic  of 
those  personages.  Who  can  forget  how  Jesus,  having  first  given 
to  Peter  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  everything  on  our  planet, 
afterwards  gave  the  same  power  to  all  the  other  disciples,  not 
excluding  even  the  twelfth  ?  And  this  chapter  is  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  declaration  of  Jesus  of  his  intention  to  repay  the 
ephemeral  acts  of  the  human  race  with  everlasting  bliss  and 
everlasting  punishment  respectively.  Lavishness  is  an  Asiatic 
characteristic  ;  and  it  is  to  that  prolific  continent  we  are  indebted 
for  all  our  religions  and  religious  founders,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  very  minor  and  very  stunted  specimens  of  Western  production. 
Between  the  two-talents  man  and  his  lord  exactly  the  same  things 
22  He  also  that  had  were  s&id  as  *n  *ne  preceding  case.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  natural  meaning  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  phrase  "enter  thou  into  the 
3OV  of  ihy  lord-"  No  doubt  the  appreciation 
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g?od       and    g°°d   wil1  °f    a  master  ™J   mean  much  J 

'  and  afc  that  time  in  Oriental  countries  and  to 


thou 

mak  *  fthT  thi^s>  l  wil1      bondservants  it  implied  much.     In  our  times 

many    things:     enter      the  relations  of  employers  and  employed,  and 

thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  . 

lord.  the  rapid   merging  and  disappearance  of  the 

former  in  vast  organizations,  make  any  "joy 
of  their  lord  "  in  such  a  connection  not  very  susceptible  of  modern 
realization.  Standard  lists  of  payment  now  so  justly  enforced 
by  labour  leave  little  room  for,  and  are  very  much  more  satisfactory 
than,  sentiment,  the  operation  of  which,  as  we  see  abundantly 
shown  in  these  Gospels,  is  unreliable  and  prone  to  display  itself 
in  very  fitful,  inflated,  stinted  and  erratic  fashions. 

At  last  came  the  one-talent  man  with  a  very  disappointing  report. 

He  had  not  indeed  been  reckless  or  dishonest 

receivedethhe%WnheiCtaihent      with   what  had  been  entrusted  to   him,  and 


kn^w  £  that  thSuVt  scrupulously  returned  his  talent.     But  he  had 

wlere^th^ha^not  no*  doubled  it.     He  had  not  misused  it,  it  is 

where  thl  f^S  *™e  ;  he  had  simply  not  used  it  at  all. 
St25AAnd  I  was  afraid  ^n  accounting  for  his  conduct  this  servant 

and  went  and  hid  thy  was  ft  must  be  owned,  remarkably  frank  and 

talent  m  the  earth:  lo,  » 

thine  thou  h&St  *****  **  outspoken  to  his  lord,  of  whom  he  evidently 
entertained  no  very  exalted  opinion.  Amus- 
ingly enough,  this  very  unfavourable  estimate  of  himself  he  had 
just  listened  to  is  entirely  endorsed  by  this  lord  ;  an  estimate  in 
which  in  many  respects  we  think  readers  of  this  parable  will  be 
obliged  to  concur. 

In  our  bosom,  at  any  rate,  a  man  who  goes  into  a  far  country 
and  expects  to  find  on  his  return  that  his  servants  have  doubled 
his  capital,  does  not  on  finding  himself  disappointed  excite  the 
smallest  sympathy.  A  man  who,  according  to  his  own  admission, 
expects  to  reap  where  he  has  not  sown,  and  to  gather  where  he  has 
not  strawed,  ought  to  be  left  in  case  of  disappointment  to  do  his 
own  weeping  and  sympathizing. 

With   this   unfruitful    one-talent   servant    this   lord   was   very 

angry.     He  declares  him  to  be  a  wicked  and 

and  said  unto  him,  Thou      slothful  servant.     On  the  other  hand,  this  lord 

wicked  and  slothful  ser-  .,         j-iii  PI-I         j  ;    j_: 

vant,  thou  knewest  that      quite  admits  the  accuracy  of   the  description 


of    himself  personally   which   this   outspoken 
have  not  strawed:  bondservant    had    so   frankly   sketched.      He 

does  not  indeed  expressly  allow  that  he  is  a  hard  man,  but  he  quite 
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admits  the  allegation  that  he  reaps  what  he  has  not  sown,  and 
gathers  what  he  has  not  strawed.  Any  justification  of  that  process 
is  not  offered.  For  the  reasonable  rights  of  capital  in  talents, 
though  not  in  bondservants,  not  a  little  may  justly  be  said ;  but  a 
less  felicitous  way  of  claiming  such  rights  than  the  one  here  used 
cannot  well  be  imagined. 

After  thus  reproaching  this  unprofitable  servant,  this  lord  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  to  him  how  he  ousrht  to  have 

27      Thou      ougtitest 

therefore  to  have  put  iny      dealt    with   his  talent.      And   a   surprisingly 

money  to    the   exchan- 
gers, and  then  at  my      unsentimental   and   common-place    process    it 
coming  I  should   have  ,  ,.  mi  ,  , 

received  mine  own  with  turns  out  to  be.  '  Thou  oughtest  to  have  put 
my  money  to  the  exchangers,"  says  the  lord, 
"and  then  at  my  coming  I  should  have  received  mine  own  with 
usury."  There  does  not  appear  any  reason  why  this  lord  should 
not  have  done  this  for  himself.  Nor  does  it  transpire  whether  this 
was  the  method  by  which  the  five-talents  and  the  two-talents 
servants  had  doubled  their  consignments  ;  but  there  seems  a  sort 
of  natural  presumption  from  the  lord's  express  sanction  and  incul- 
cation of  this  particular  process  that  it  had  been. 

With  most  theologians  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  favourite 
verse;  and  we  are  strongly  cautioned  against  drawing  a  too  close 
spiritual  analogy  from  the  somewhat  sordid  recommendation  here 
enjoined. 

Now  to  our  thinking,  Reader,  there  is  not  a  closer  and  sounder 
analogy  to  be  found  in  any  parable  or  parable  detail  in  this  entire 
Gospel  than  the  one  suggested  here.  An  investment  in  one  of 
the  religions,  taking  the  security  for  granted,  is  superbly  lucra- 
tive ;  the  usury  is  something  magnificent.  Between  laying  up 
treasures  on  earth,  which  we  may  remember  Jesus  so  censured 
some  time  back,  and  laying  them  up  in  heaven,  the  analogy  is 
remarkably  close,  save  in  the  rate  of  interest,  on  which  point 
heavenly  accumulation  renders  earthly  amassing  quite  contemptible. 
Apparently  addressing  some  others  of  his  staff,  the  lord  now 
commands  the  odd  talent  which  had  already 
been  duly  delivered,  or  at  least  tendered,  to  be 
taken  from  its  profitless  custodian.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  how  it  was  to  be  disposed  of. 
It  was  to  be  given  over  to  the  five-talents  servant.  Though  the 
two-talent  man  had  also  doubled  his  trust,  and  used  his  oppor- 
tunity quite  as  well,  he  is  entirely  passed  over.  It  is  quite  true, 
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that  if  it  be  possible  to  conceive  of  a  talent  as  one  coin  or  one  mass, 
there  would  be  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  dividing  it  pro 
fata.  But  the  principle  here  acted  upon  was  evidently,  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  verse,  quite  independent  of  and  unconnected 
with  the  little  practical  difficulty  we  have  alluded  to. 

In  accordance  with  and  in  enforcement  of  the  action  just 
recorded,  Jesus  here  re-enunciates  the  general 
principle  he  had  propounded  a  year  or  two  ago 
in  Galilee.  Of  this  principle  we  have  already, 
though  very  mildly,  given  our  opinion. 
And  cast  ye  the  This  parable,  like  many  of  its  predecessors, 

ancl  as  ParakleS  °^   a^  sorts  are  verT  aP*  *°  do, 

&ets  rather  mixed  in  its  imagery.  The  pro- 
fitless servant  is  not  only  stripped  of  his  talent, 
he  is  also  ordered  to  be  cast  into  outer  darkness.  This  "  outer 
darkness  "  has  no  congruity  with  what  precedes.  But  taken  in 
conjunction  with  Jesus'  favourite  phrase,  "  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,"  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  is  the  fate  thus  hinted  at. 
Religious  founders  were  very  fond  of  picturing  the  sufferings 
ensuing  to  men  from  non-compliance  with  their  demands. 

Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  this  parable  side  by 
side  with  the  dicta  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount  dealing  with  the 
same  matters  will  be  astonished,  if  not  edified,  with  the  wonder- 
ful flexibility  of  Jesus'  teaching  on  practical  subjects.  The 
truth  is,  that  just  as  in  doctrinal  matters,  the  diversities,  contradic- 
tions, and  ambiguities  found  in  Jesus'  various  declarations  there- 
upon have  split  up  his  followers  from  the  very  first  and  ever  since 
into  jarring  sects,  each  of  which  may  triumphantly  point  in  those 
varying  declarations  to  its  own  justification,  so  also  in  moral  and 
practical  things  "Christianity"  has  been,  and  may  be,  claimed  as 
upholding  and  inculcating  utterly  antagonistic  modes  of  human 
conduct,  and  utterly  opposite  views  of  human  life  and  human 
duty.  As  religious  founders  did  not  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  be  even  decently  consistent,  how  is  it  possible  for  their  followers 
to  be  so  ? 

Passing  from  the  special  illustration  of  individual  recompense 
and  retribution  given  in  the  preceding  parable, 

31  If  When  the  Son  of 

man  shall  come  in  his      Jesus  goes  on  to  snow  now  he  intends  to  deal 

glory,  and  all  the  holy  111  ,    • 

angels  with  him,  then      with  the  whole  human  race  at  the  great  m- 

shall   he   sit   upon  the  .         .  ,  ,      .     ,  1-1 

throne  of  his  glory :  vestigation    day    and    judgment    day   which, 
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accompanied  by  "  all  the  holy  angels,"  he  once  more  here  announces 
that  he  will  come  and  hold. 

This,  on  the  whole,  most  appalling  event  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  long  overdue.  That  it  may  still  continue  to  be  so,  that  it 
may  for  ever  continue  to  be  so,  must  be  the  wish  of  every  humane 
man.  We  cannot  but  think,  Reader,  that  even  the  fortunate  few 
who  would  profit  by  the  realization  of  any  of  the  many  judgment 
days  with  which  our  race  has  been  threatened  would  be  willing  to 
relinquish  their  bliss,  if  they  could  thereby  cancel  the  remainder 
of  the  proceedings. 

It  seems  clear  that  our  globe  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  this  sorrowful 
drama.  After  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  have  ceased  to  shine  and  the 
stars  have  fallen — an  ominous  beginning — it  is  not  easy,  even  in 
imagination,  to  picture  the  state  of  our  tiny  mother  earth.  The 
book  of  Revelation  informs  us  how  the  new  Jerusalem  is  illumined 
without  sun ;  and  presumably  this  day  of  judgment  will  be  lit  up 
by  the  same  means.  Pitch  darkness,  however,  would  be  a  more 
fitting  accompaniment  of  most  of  the  sketch  which  fills  the 
remainder  of  this  chapter. 

"  All   nations."      This   term   has   given    rise   to   much   diverse 

opinion  j  the  word  here  rendered  all  nations 

32  And  before  him      being1  usually  used   to  signify  the  heathen — 

shall    be    gathered    all  J  -, 

nations:  and  he  shall      non-Jews     only.      It    thus     seems    uncertain 

separate  them  one  from  ,     ,.,  -,»,.,,  ,.  « 

another,  as  a  shepherd      whether  "  my  people  Israel      will  participate 

divideth  his  sheep  from  n  .. .  Tr_  .. 

the  goats :  in  these  proceedings.     We  may,  however,  call 

to  mind  that  special  provision  for  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  had  already,  as  was  fitting,  been  alluded  to  by 
Jesus.  The  twelve  disciples  had  to  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Whether  this  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  great  favour  is  not  very  clear.  To  be  judged  by  one's  own  fellow 
countrymen  seems  at  first  an  advantage,  as  there  seem  to  be 
many  points  in  which  such  special  sympathy  and  affinity  must  tell 
considerably.  But  we  cannot,  notwithstanding  this  apparently 
favourable  special  arrangement,  help  fearing  that  the  Jews  gene- 
rally will  fare  as  badly  as  ourselves.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  the 
early  declaration  of  Jesus  consequent  upon  the  little  faith  he  met 
with  in  Israel.  "  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast 
out  into  outer  darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth." 

John,  who  heard  this  discourse  delivered,  and  heard  doubtless 
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many  references  of  Jesns  to  this  grim  subject  which  are  nob 
recorded,  gives  us  in  his  great  book  of  Revelation  many  highly 
curious  additional  items  concerning  the  great  event  here  dealt  with. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  items  is,  that  for  a  thousand 
years  preceding  this  great  event  itself  Satan  is  to  be  bound  up. 
"  An  angel  came  down  from  heaven  with  a  great  chain,"  says  John, 
"  and  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil, 
and  bound  him  a  thousand  years."  It  seems  a  great  pity  this 
happy  step  was  not  taken  long  before.  To  our  great  consternation, 
however,  John  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  Satan  was  to  be  again  loosed — 
with  the  old  result.  For  he  "shall  go  out  to  deceive  the  nations  which 
are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them 
together  to  battle."  Again  later  on,  however,  the  devil,  along  with 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  was  finally  and  permanently  thrown 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  into  which  lake  also  "  death  and 
hell  were  cast."  As  bearing  upon  the  remainder  of  this  chapter, 
John  also  assures  us  that  books  of  account  of  men's  actions  had 
been  kept,  and  that  men  were  to  be  judged  by  these  books ;  a 
sensible  arrangement  that  will  greatly  expedite  these  melancholy 
proceedings. 

The  wording  of  this,  passage  would  almost  lead  us  to  think  that  we 
are  to  be  judged  in  batches  and  nations.  The  tiresome  fiction  of  a 
shepherd's  amiable  and  disinterested  love  for  his  sheep  and  his 
goats,  both  of  which  he  impartially  milks  or  fleeces  and  sells,  has 
here  a  felicitous  appropriateness  which  commentators  somehow 
seem  not  to  perceive  or  not  to  remark. 

Sheep  and  goats.  Of  the  symbolism  here  used  to  distinguish 
and  classify  human  beings,  insipid  and  weari- 

thfshSp  on  ffl-ig'ht  some  as  it  is,  it  may  well  be  said  that  it  is 
S?eftbut  the  g°atS  °n  q™te  worthy  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
used.  The  division  of  mankind  into  the  good 
and  the  bad  is  too  vapid  to  be  worth  consideration.  The  division 
of  men  into  the  lost  and  the  saved,  supposed  to  correspond  there- 
with, is  inherently  as  foolish  ;  but  it  is  forced  upon  religious 
founders  by  the  necessities  of  their  position.  The  obvious  fact 
that  there  cannot  be  much  to  choose  between  the  best  of  the  lost 
and  the  worst  of  the  saved  has  led,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
to  the  brilliant  suggestion  that  there  may  be  proportionately  little 
to  choose  between  the  fate  of  the  best  in  hell  and  the  worst  in 
heaven.  How  do  we  know,  it  is  asked,  that  this  may  not  be  the 
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case  ?    Well,  we  certainly  do  not  know.    Unhappily,  the  advocates 
of  this  theory  do  not  know  either. 

Along  with  swine,  goats  seem  to  have  been  a  special  aversion  with 
Jesus,  It  almost  seems  surprising  he  called  those  animals  into 
being.  Thankful,  however,  men  ought  to  be  and  are  that  he  did 
so;  for  two  more  useful  species  are  not  easily  to  be  named. 
Thinkers  who  still  adhere  to  the  creation  hypothesis  need  trouble 
themselves  but  little  with  goats  and  swine.  Snakes,  tape-worms, 
bacteria,  and  endless  other  products  and  "designs,"  will  find  them 
ample  scope  for  reflection  and  for  apologetics.  Some  of  the  older 
commentators  in  dealing  with  this  passage,  amusingly  forgetful  of 
his  alleged  creator,  deal  very  heavily  with  the  poor  goat.  All  kinds 
of  aspersions  upon  him  are  made;  he  is  termed  lascivious,  ill- 
odoured,  and  otherwise  reproached ;  charges  from  which  we  think 
the  ram  could  not  easily  be  screened,  much  less  exonerated. 
Besides,  are  not  kids  and  lambs  kids  and  lambs  compulsorily ; 
born  so,  indeed,  and  of  necessity  become  sheep  and  goats 
respectively  ?  To  the  school  of  Christianity  which  holds  the 
election  theory  of  human  vessels  and  human  destinies,  the  simile 
of  sheep  and  goats  may  have  a  high  degree  of  appropriateness ; 
but  as  typifying  supposed  voluntary  and  responsible  human 
agency,  the  simile  is  glaringly  incongruous.  Such  imagery  seems 
any  way  but  a  poor  introduction  to  the  vast  claim  to  adjudicate 
upon  our  species  which  Jesus  now  proceeds  to  assert. 

Sheep  and  goats  !  A  very  simple  classification  certainly.  And 
after  our  species  has  been  sifted  and  assorted  in  the  fashion  thus 
named,  the  sheep  will  be  placed  on  Jesus'  right  hand,  the  goats  on 
his  left.  A  very  prevalent  human  preference  concerning  our  two 
hands  seems  thus  to  be  shared  in  celestial  quarters ;  though  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  allocation  is  merely  a  transient 
one  for  severance  only.  The  goats  will  be  at  Jesus'  left  hand  for 
the  time  being  only.  In  his  heavenly  kingdom  the  left  of 
Jesus'  throne  will  be  as  enviable  as  the  right,  as  is  shown  by  the 
request  of  the  sons  of  Thunder  for  the  first  places  on  the  right  and 
the  left  respectively,  but  which  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the 
promise  of. 

Ah,  Reader,  if  by  a  happy  accident  this  Christian  judicial  bench 
—  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  judgment-seats  of  a 
religious  kind — got  turned  round,  and  the  two  divisions  of  humanity 
thus  transposed,  what  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be  on  the  score  of 
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numbers  !  And  not  on  the  score  of  numbers  only,  but,  in  our 
belief,  largely  on  the  score  of  quality  and  merit  likewise.  For, 
apart  from  such  happy  reversal,  on  the  left  hand  of  all  the 
religious  judgment-seats  will  assuredly  be  found  the  best  and 
worthiest  of  human  kind. 

The  sifting  and  sorting  is  now  over,  and  humanity  now  cleft 

34  Then   shall    the      Anally  in  twain.     The  King,  whose  reference 
hJsn?iSht  ISmdthCOTnel      *°  ^s  f^her  feels  very  anomalous,  proceeds  to 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,'      deliver    judgment.      He    first    addresses    the 

inherit  the  kingdom  pre-  J 

pared  for  you  from  the      happy   section,   the    blessed   minority   on   his 

foundation  of  the  world:          .  rrj  .         J 

right.  The  men,  women,  and  children  on  that 
side  of  the  throne — for  the  tiresome  metaphor  of  sheep  and  goats 
hitherto  used  must  now  be  dropped  to  make  sense,  a  trifling 
requirement  religious  claimants  were  never  particular  about — are 
bidden  to  come  and  inherit  the  "kingdom"  prepared  for  them 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Pleasing  indeed  it  is  to  find  that  in  passing  sentence  the  grounds 

thereof  are  to  be  assigned,  though  explanations 

35  For  I  was  an  hun- 

gred,  and  ye  gave  me      or  iudicial  processes  or  any  kind  on  the  part 

meat:    I   was    thirsty,          ...  „    n   . 

and  ye  gave  me  drink :  or  omniscience  seem  scarcely  called  for.  And 
tooTmV5i™nger'an  ye  doubly  pleasing  it  is  to  find  that  the  grounds 

36  Naked,     and    !•*..•  •       ,1     - 

clothed  me :  I  was  sick,      here   assigned  are,   in  their  way,  sound   and 
was  in6 prison,  and ' ye      excellent;    and  none  the  worse,  but   all  the 
better,    for    being     such     homely    and    such 
familiar  ones. 

What  then,  Reader,  are  the  reasons  assigned  by  this  king  as  the 
ground  for  awarding  eternal  bliss  to  this  right-hand  section  of 
what  we  so  commonly  call  our  fellow  mortals  ?  Why,  they  are 
simplicity  itself.  During  their  brief  earthly  span  they  had 
practised  some  simple,  ancient,  and  natural  virtues ;  they  had  fed 
the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  received  strangers,  visited  the  sick, 
and  also  visited  those  in  prison.  Such  are  the  amiable  acts  which 
have  proved  the  passport  to  heaven. 

The  lofty  fashion  in  which  the  religious  founders  take  the  vir- 
tues and  the  humanities  under  their  distinguished  patronage,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  would  have  us  believe  that  their  sanction  and 
approbation  impart  to  virtue  and  to  goodness  an  additional  sanctity, 
if  not,  indeed,  the  whole  sanctity  those  qualities  possess,  are  too 
inane  and  ridiculous  to  be  offensive.  Virtue  and  goodness  were 
known  and  felt  and  practised  before  the  religious  founders  were 

34 
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born,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  known  and  felt  and  practised  after 
they  are  forgotten.  In  the  view  that  lawgivers  and  creed  founders 
have  honestly,  or  with  good  intentions,  sought  to  re-inforce  the 
practice  of  their  enjoined  virtues  by  claiming  supernatural  sanctions, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  general  concurrence.  At  the  same 
time  some  of  the  modes  in  which  they  have  affected  to  monopolize 
and  to  heavily  trade  upon  humanity  and  virtue  for  other  objects, 
are  deserving  of  very  keen  resentment. 

Fidelity  to  the  primary  purpose  of  this  work  compels  us,  Reader, 
to  record  our  complete  dissent  from  the  ground  here  assigned  for 
awarding  praise  to  the  time-honoured  virtues  here  enumerated. 
Many  of  us  who,  in  our  own  humble  way,  have  fed  the  hungry  and 
visited  the  sick,  not  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  nor  of  anyone  else,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  hungry  and  the  sick,  and  for  no  other  sake, 
must  respectfully  but  very  firmly  decline  to  have  the  ground  of 
our  acts  transferred  in  the  manner  here  described.  Jesus'  sake  was 
neither  the  reason  nor  the  motive  of  our  actions  in  this  matter, 
as  we  should  plainly  declare  at  the  time  here  referred  to,  if 
omniscience  on  the  part  of  this  king  did  not  render  any  such 
statement  quite  superfluous.  When  the  hungry  are  fed,  or  the 
sick  visited,  for  the  sake  of  applause,  whether  earthly  or  heavenly, 
the  acts  are  mercenary  to  the  very  last  degree. 

Before  taking  their  departure  to  the  happy  land  a  short  colloquy 
between  these  happy  human  beings,  if  such 

rig3htelhsenanlwlr  hSj       ^  ma^.  n°W  be  termed»  and  tte  king  ensued. 

saying,  Lord,  when  saw      "  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me :  naked  and  ve 

we  thee  an  hungred,  and  *  * 

fed  thee?  or  thirsty,  and      clothed  me,"  the  king-  had  iust  stated.    In  this 

gave  thee  drink?  J 

38  When  saw  we  thee      world,  and  it  would  seem  in  the  next  also,  a 

a    stranger,    and    took  . 

thee  in  p  or  naked,  and      statement  is  necessarily  taken  in  its  natural 

clothed  thee?  ,  ...  ,    .       .,  , 

39  Or  when  saw  we      sense  unless  seen,  or  until  explained,  to  be  a 

thee  sick,  or  in  prison,        £  »  , 

and  came  unto  thee  ?  figure  of  speech. 

A  statement  so  startling  as  that  they  had  seen 
this  great  king  naked  and  sick  could  scarcely  fail  to  bewilder  these 
happy  folks.  And  with  a  bluntness  and  an  absence  of  circumlocution 
which  might  with  great  advantage  be  adopted  in  addressing  the 
remaining  royalties  of  our  own  world,  these  excellent  people  ask, 
"  When  saw  we  thee  sick  or  in  prison  and  came  unto  thee  ?  " 
In  reply,  the  king  explains  that  as  they  had  done  these  charities 

unto  "these  my  brethren,"  they  had  done  them 

40  And  the  King  shall  J  J 

answer,  and  say  unto      to  himself.     "  My  brethren."     Things  are  apt 
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them,  Verily  I  say  unto      to  get  rery  much  mixed  in  alleerorisms,  and 

you,    Inasmuch    as   ye  J 

have  done  it  unto  one      there  is  much  reason  to  fear  these  rierhteous 

of  the  least  of  these  my  ... 

brethren,  ye  have  done      people   would    have   some   little   difficulty  in 
grasping  what  could  be  meant  by  the  brethren 
of  so  prodigious  a  being  as  this   king.     Whether   any   kindness 
shown  to  any  of  the  vast  array  on  the  left,  who  were  evidently  not 
amongst  "these  my  brethren,"  would  count,  seems  a  curious  point. 
Let  us  hope,  Readers,  that  the  happy  fellow  creatures  of  ours 
last   dealt   with,    had   taken  their    departure 
also  unto  thSn  on  the      before   the  painful  and   shocking   scene  now 
described  took  place.     To  witness  the  mighty 
throng  on  the  left  ordered  into  everlasting  fire, 
by  a  being  who  had  just  been  posing  as  the 
great  patron  of  all  the  charities,  must  have  frozen  the  tender  hearts 
of  these  kindly  folks ;  must  have  given  them  a  memory  that  would 
haunt  and  chill  them  even  in  paradise  ;   and  must  have  filled  them 
with  deep  misgivings,  more  especially  if  they  knew  or  reflected 
that  the  heaven  they  were  going  to  was  a  place  where  discontent, 
disturbance  and  tumult  were  not  altogether  unknown. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  royal  judge  now  proceeds  to  address  the 
array  upon  his  left,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  gives  his  sentence 
first  and  his  reasons  afterwards. 

There  is  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  that  we  like  about  this  atrocious 
verse.  There  is  no  beating  about  the  bush ;  it  is  straight  to  the 
point.  And  it  is  a  relief  to  find  no  professions  or  pretensions  of 
sorrow,  regret,  or  sympathy  professed ;  no  allegation  that  the 
frightful  deed  is  painful,  but  must  be  carried  out.  Celestial  cant 
is  at  least  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  the  corresponding  earthly 
article. 

"  Everlasting  fire."  "  Depart  from  me,"  says  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  the  Christlike  Nazarene,  "  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire."  We  have  but  little  to  say  regarding  the  adjective  or  the 
noun,  original  or  translated,  here  set  before  us.  Concerning  the 
noun  "  fire,"  physical  knowledge  and  analogy  do  not  enable  us  to 
trace  with  any  clearness  what  is  or  what  can  be  here  meant.  It  seems 
at  first  that  anything  or  anyone  put  into  a  "  furnace  of  fire  "  must 
be  soon  destroyed ;  that  though  the  fire  itself  may  be  everlasting, 
anyone  put  therein  must  be  speedily  burnt  up.  But  as  it  appears 
from  what  follows  that  the  punishment  in  question  is  to  be  ever- 
lasting, it  is  clear  that  measures  not  known  to  us  will  be  taken  to 

34* 
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keep  our  suffering  capacity  permanently  alive.  The  religions 
founders  seldom  took  the  trouble  to  think  out  the  meanings  of  the 
terms  they  so  glibly  made  use  of ;  to  which  it  may  be  added  that 
they  had  not  the  requisite  knowledge  to  speak  accurately  of  many 
things  they  incautiously  alluded  to. 

Upon  the  word  "everlasting"  countless  dissertations  have  been 
written.  Many  of  these  remind  us  of  dissertations  on  the  drowned 
swine;  for  the  object  in  both  cases  is  the  same,  namely,  to  persuade  us 
that  words  do  not  mean  what  they  palpably  do  mean.  Pathetic 
indeed  is  here  the  position  of  humane  Christians.  Struggling  with 
their  revolting  feelings  and  consciences;  sincerely  loving  their 
notions  of  their  blessed  Lord ;  resolutely  unwilling  to  abate  their 
theories  of  him;  horrified  at  the  natural  meanings  of  much  he  said ; 
debarred  from  the  idea  that  he  may  have  been  misreported ;  and 
reduced  to  the  misery  of  finding  comfort  in  verbal  niceties  and 
subtleties  of  a  very  humbling  kind  —  they  are  truly  to  be 
commiserated.  Hardened  Christians  who  are  not  troubled  with 
humane  promptings,  or  who  have  succeeded  in  extinguishing 
them,  occupy  a  perfectly  clear  position  on  this  subject;  for 
they  believe  and  maintain  that  their  blessed  Lord  simply  meant 
and  means  what  he  said. 

"  Prepared  for  the  devil."  It  appears  that  the  fire  into  which 
we  are  to  be  thrown  was  primarily  prepared  for  Satan ;  presumably 
at  the  time  of  his  ejection  from  heaven.  The  misfortune,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  our  human  race  is  concerned  is,  that  though  this 
fire  was  specially  prepared  for  Satan,  he  was  not  kept  there.  At 
the  very  outset,  we  may  remember  that  he  found  his  way  into  the 
garden  of  Eden  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Job  he  enjoyed  such  a  degree 
of  liberty  that  he  attended  meetings  of  the  sons  of  Grod.  And  we 
have  seen  in  this  Gospel  how  he  is  free  to  go  to  the  tops  of  exceed- 
ing high  mountains,  the  tops  of  temples,  and  other  most  agreeable 
places.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  all  the  best  theologians  that  he  is 
now  a  free  ranger  over  all  our  earth.  No  doubt  John  assures  us 
that  he  will  eventually,  though  not  yet  awhile,  be  cast  into  a 
"lake"  of  fire,  the  one  doubtless  here  mentioned  by  the  Master. 
But  we  own  to  a  grave  suspicion  whether  he  can  be  kept  there 
or  not. 

"  And  his  angels."  The  devil's  angels  have  been  a  subject  of 
much  speculation.  Some  think  they  were  those  demons  whom 
Jesus  and  his  disciples,  the  children  of  the  Pharisees,  and  so  many 
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others  were  so  busy  exorcising  eighteen  centuries  ago.  If  so,  they, 
like  their  master,  were  evidently  left  at  large.  But  a  much  more 
probable  opinion  is  that  Satan's  angels  are  the  once  heavenly  angels 
who  fell  along  with  him.  What  made  those  glorious  beings  dis- 
satisfied with  paradise  we  shall  probably  never  know.  And  it  is 
better  not  to  ponder  upon  the  subject,  which  is  eminently  calculated 
to  shake  our  conception  of  heavenly  stability.  The  present  habitat 
of  these  angels  we  also  do  not  know  ;  but  their  eventual  fate  is  clear. 
Having  once  dwelt  in  paradise,  their  fate  must  be  much  worse  than 
that  of  those  of  us  who  have  not  been  there,  and  who  have  never 
known  anything  better  than  the  very  mixed  conditions  of  earthly 
existence. 

Having   passed  upon  the  left   hand   section   of   humanity   the 
atrocious  sentence  just  named,  tlie  king  goes 
gred,  and  yegavTmemi      on  to  give  the  reason  thereof  —  if  the  honoured 
word  reason  may  be  dishonoured  by  being  used 
in  such  a  connection.     For  heaven  and  earth 


an°dh<in  and  hel1  combined  are  not  able  to  furnish  a 
meSnot  and  ye  vlslted  reason  for  such  a  sentence,  or  rather  such  a 
crime. 

Using  the  same  figure  of  speech  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the 
king  tells  this  unhappy  throng  that  he  had  been  hungry  and 
thirsty  and  they  had  given  him  no  meat  nor  drink  ;  had  been  a 
stranger  and  naked  and  they  had  not  taken  him  in  nor  clothed 
him  ;  he  had  been  sick  and  in  prison  and  they  had  not  visited  him. 

We  are  very  sceptical  of  the  feasibility  of  sharply  dividing  man- 
kind into  two  fundamentally  opposite  sections  on  the  matter  of 
these  amiabilities  as  on  other  matters.  We  are  convinced  that 
these  left  hand  folks  had  wrought  in  their  time  numerous  kind- 
nesses ;  and  we  are  also  convinced  that  amongst  the  right  hand 
gathering  there  would  be  many  whose  achievements  in  this  line 
would  be  very  moderate.  Such  a  bisecting  line  amongst  men  and 
women  with  a  heaven  and  a  hell  following  its  track  is  a  very  puerile 
picture. 

We  will  yield  to  no  living  being  in  our  admiration  of  kindness 
and  fellow  feeling  shown  from  man  to  man.  And  we  devoutly 
wish  that  for  those  who  are  selfish,  indifferent  to  the  sorrows  and 
privations  of  their  fellows,  who  alleviate  no  troubles,  assuage  no 
pains,  and  live  ignobly  for  themselves  alone,  there  may  be  in  store 
a  just  and  righteous  penalty.  If  mankind  are  to  appear  before  a 
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really  just  judge  these  neglected  claims  will  be  properly  dealt 
with.  But  to  cast  men  for  such,  or  for  any  possible  acts,  into 
everlasting  fire  is  a  proceeding  that  simply  raises  our  execration, 
so  far  as  such  a  picture  is  able  to  stir  any  feeling  of  any  kind. 
For  the  picture  of  a  being  inculcating  humanity,  charity,  fellow 
feeling,  and  tender  heartedness  under  the  threat  of  inflicting 
everlasting  torture  is  a  picture  that  absolutely  stultifies  itself.  Its 
effect  upon  us  is  precisely  that  of  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A 
being  capable  of  such  a  deed  is  capable  of  anything.  A  "  heavenly 
father "  capable  of  punishing  the  worst  human  being  that  ever 
breathed,  not  for  eternity  but  for  an  odd  thousand  years,  would 
himself  be  a  criminal  ten  thousand  times  blacker  than  his  worst 
victim. 

How  it  will  fare  with  Christians  who  have  not  much  exercised 
these  obvious  virtues  and  with  non- Christians  who  have,  it  is,  we 
fear,  vain  to  speculate.  As  we  have  just  remarked,  these  virtues, 
not  only  in  the  forms  here  named  but  in  many  other  and  better 
ways  also,  are  being  daily  exercised  by  many,  though  not  for  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth's  sake.  These  virtues  too  are  the  world  over 
being  exercised  for  other  paradises  and  other  sakes  than  his.  And 
what  is  better  still,  far  better  still,  good  men  are  now  everywhere 
striving  to  make  the  sorrows  here  named  less  and  less  possible. 
To  secure  better  industrial  arrangements  and  a  juster  distribution 
of  wealth  is  far  better  than  to  have  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe 
the  naked.  An  improved  sanitary  measure  is  of  more  value  than 
much  visiting  of  the  sick ;  and  juvenile  education  more  effective 
than  much  prison-visiting.  With  regard  to  the  pleasant  and 
fascinating  virtue  of  hospitality,  we  greatly  fear  that  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  the  taking  in  of  strangers  will  need  a  good  deal  of 
discretion  on  the  part  of  those  concerned. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  judgment  set  before  us  in  this  verse 
is  based  entirely  and  solely  upon  sins  of  omission.  Positive  evil 
deeds  of  any  kind  are  not  alluded  to ;  and  in  the  case  of  both 
sections,  religious  belief  of  any  kind  is  entirely  unmentioned. 

None  of  the  chief  religious  founders,  as  we  have  remarked,  took 
the  trouble  to  be  even  moderately  consistent;  and  on  this  head  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  took  less  trouble  than  most  others  even.  The 
countless  warring  sects  of  his  faith  proclaim  the  amazing  elasticity 
of  his  doctrinal  declarations ;  and  in  our  humble  judgment,  every 
variety  of  Christian,  from  the  Quaker  to  the  Jesuit,  is  an  authentic 
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follower  of  the  Master.  On  the  grave  subject  before  us  Jesus  was 
conspicuously  pliant;  and  every  view,  from  that  of  the  steeled 
predestinarian  to  that  of  the  creamiest  universalist,  may  find  its 
apparent  warrant.  How  it  is  by  our  words  we  are  to  be 
justified  and  condemned  we  have  already  seen.  How  faith  is 
the  sole  means  of  salvation,  and  how  vain  good  works  and  all 
other  pleas  will  be,  is  perhaps  the  chief  burden  of  the  Gospel 
generally.  How  instantaneously  too  this  latter  quality  of  faith 
operates,  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  thief  who,  two  or  three 
days  after  this,  obtained  paradise  by  an  hour's  belief;  a  case  where 
works  of  mercy  must  have  been  peculiarly  scanty.  But  of  the 
various  determinant  causes  and  recipes  for  entry  into  paradise 
and  pandemonium  we  certainly  like  the  ones  here  assigned  best; 
they  are  at  any  rate,  the  least  unsatisfactory. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  happy  ones,  so  here  also.     These  doomed 
ones,  not  comprehending  the  hyperbole,  and 

also  answ6er  him,  saying  what  is  more  surprising,  not  being  stunned 
and  dumbfounded  by  the  cruel  sentence  they 
had  just  heard  passed  upon  them,  ask  the 

not  minister  unto       judge  when  the  event  Qr  eyents  he  had  referred 

to  occurred.  Possibly  the  notion  of  this  king 

being  sick,  naked,  and  in  prison,  led  these  unhappy  ones  to  enter- 
tain a  hope  that  their  sentence  must  surely  be  a  corresponding  trope. 
By  way  of  answer,  the  same  explanation  in  substance  is  given  as 

in   the   other   instance.      In  this  case  indeed 

45  Then  shall  he  an-  ,^_^ 

swer     them,     saying,      "these  "  are  not  termed  "my  brethren.      Who 

verily  I  say  unto  you,  • 

Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  "  these  "  were  :  the  possibility  of  the  inter- 
not  to  one  of  the  least  of  .11.  T 
these,  ye  did  u  not  to  change  of  good  offices  between  the  heirs  and 

non-heirs  of  salvation,  and  other  queer  points 
are  here  raised,  but  we  shall  make  no  attempt  to  elucidate  them. 

A  great  and  righteous  day  of  judgment,  in  which  all  men  would 
be  justly  dealt  with,  adequately  punished  for  sins  and  misdeeds, 
and  rewarded  for  good  deeds  and  worthy  suffering,  is  a  noble 
vision,  to  which  every  good  man  would  say  with  his  whole  heart, 
Amen. 

Which  of  us  would  not  even  rejoice  to  have  our  own  sins  duly 
punished  as  part  of  a  grand  and  universal  retribution  ?  Who  can 
think  of  the  history  of  our  world,  and  not  wish  to  see  the  great 
past,  with  all  its  deeds  and  misdeeds,  brought  to  bar,  and  the 
wrongs  of  all  the  ages  made  right  ? 
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Who  can  help  feeling,  even  in  these  later  and  happier  days,  when 
enlightenment  has  destroyed  so  many  of  the  scourges  and  flagrancies 
of  the  past,  how  imperfect  still  is  the  justice  meted  out  to  men — 
and  we  will  add,  deride  us  who  may — to  other  sentient  things  also  ? 
Are  we  not  still  surrounded  with  wealth  and  want ;  with  idlers  and 
worn  toilers  ;  with  wrong-doers  and  patient  sufferers ;  and  with 
other  forms  of  wrong  too  many  to  be  named  ?  And  though  in 
those  fairer  and  better  ages  to  which  we  are  slowly  but  surely 
moving  on,  many  of  these  injustices  of  man  to  man  will  have 
lessened  and  many  disappeared,  who  can  help  fearing  that  many 
wrongs  inaccessibJe  to  human  justice  will  still  remain  ? 

And  there  will  always  remain  the  gross  and  the  exquisite 
iniquities  of  Nature  herself ;  the  strong  and  the  weak ;  the  healthy 
and  the  afflicted ;  the  fortunate,  who  escape  the  thousand  and  one 
forms  of  natural  calamity  which  surround  us — from  the  death  or 
crushed  limb  of  an  individual  foot-slip  up  to  the  devastations  of  the 
tempest  and  the  earthquake — and  the  unfortunate  who  meet  with 
one  and  sometimes  many  of  these  dire  workings  of  the  uncaring 
and  inflexible  processes  of  Nature. 

Such  a  day  of  righteous  judgment,  such  a  rectification  of  earthly 
things  in  a  life  after  death,  has  ever  been  a  favourite  vision  with 
mankind.  Long  before  Jesus  was  born  the  idea  of  the  recompense 
of  our  earthly  actions  in  a  world  to  come  had  been  propounded  and 
pictured  in  an  immense  variety  of  ways.  The  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  pourtrayed  the  idea  in  many  ways,  both  pleasing  and 
unpleasing.  The  Eastern  nations  pictured  the  notion  in  a  multi- 
tude of  ways,  sometimes  agreeable  but  usually  fantastic.  It  was 
found  existing  in  the  New  World.  Even  the  humbler  and  more 
elementary  types  of  our  species,  to  whom  we  give  the  harsh  title  of 
savages,  have  been  as  a  rule  not  without  their  own  grotesque  ideas 
on  the  subject.  For  in  another  aspect  of  the  question,  the  idea  of  a 
life  after  death  and  of  our  being  overhauled  therein  for  things  done 
here  is  a  very  obvious  device ;  it  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
behalf  of  all  sorts  of  things,  good  and  bad ;  it  has  proved  a  potent 
instrument  of  persuasion  and  of  terrorism  the  world  over ;  and,  as 
generally  made  use  of,  it  has  been  upon  the  whole  an  engine  of 
great  mischief  as  well  as  of  salutary  restraint. 

The  idea  of  a  just  retribution  in  a  life  after  death  has,  too,  more 
especially  in  past  times,  been  much  praised  by  many  thinkers  and 
philosophers,  including  many  who  have  had  no  faith  in  it  as  an 
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objective  reality.  The  efficacy  of  such  a  belief  as  an  encourager  of 
good  and  a  deterrent  from  evil  has  been  much  dwelt  upon ;  for  a 
spiritual  police  has  an  advantage,  which  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed 
to  the  earthly  ones,  of  being  perfectly  cognizant  of  all  the  improper 
acts  and  thoughts  of  men. 

It  is  extremely  curious  that  the  Jews  had  little  or  nothing  of  the 
belief  in  question.  The  Old  Testament  has  scarcely  an  allusion  to 
or  a  trace  of  a  life  after  death,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  any  system 
of  post-mortem  rewards  and  punishments.  We  are  told  it  was 
Jesus  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  It  is  true  he 
brought  his  own  special  version  of  those  things  to  light;  and  a 
sorrowful  one  it  is. 

But  whilst  all  good  men  may  say  Amen  to  the  vision  of  a  great 
day  of  righteous  -judgment,  we  may  all  ex- 

46  And  these  shall  go          ,  J.  .        ~.       „    _,. 

away  into   everlasting      claim,    Orod   iorbid !    to    one   and   all   oi   tne 

punishment:     but    the       ,          .,  ,  ,.  ,,  ,  -.  £    .     -. 

righteous  into  life  horrible  travesties  oi  such  a  day  oi  judgment 
laid  before  us  by  religious  founders.  Better, 
far  better,  that  all  the  wrongs  our  earth  ever  witnessed  should 
remain  for  ever  unredressed,  than  that  any  one  of  the  revolting 
scenes  pictured  by  those  personages  as  judgment  days  should  be 
ever  realized. 


MATTHEW  XXVI. 

WE  have  now  practically  reached  the  end  of  the  utterances  and 
teachings  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.     The 

L-rlAJrlJiJi  JLJLV1.  ,  .     .  .  <•      ,1  ,• 

i  The  rulers  conspire      three    remaining    chapters    or    the   narrative 

against  Christ.  6  The  ,    .  „          .--1,1  •  p   i  •       i 

woman  anointeth  his      contain  a  few  incidental  sayings  oi  his,  but 

head.  14 Judas selleth  •      11  •          i  •  •  A*          £  i  •  j_- 

Um.  17  Christ  eateth  are  in  the  mam  a  description  ot  his  persecution 

rtituteth°h^h:oifsup'-  by  the  Jews,  his  arrest,  trial,  and  martyrdom ; 

the:gardePnayl7hand  to  which  is  added  an  account  of  his  resurrec- 

!&*?%*£%£&  tion  from  the  dead. 

niedPofapetfrandde'  li  is>  we  think>  not  possible  for  a  humane 

when jesiiVhadfiniS  man  to  read  tlie  records  of  tne  persecutions 

all  these  sayings,  he  said  an(j  the  martyrdoms  with  which  human  history 

unto  his  disciples,  *>  J 

so  abounds,  without  feelings  of  great  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers  therefrom.  No  doubt  our  sympathy  or  non- 
sympathy  with  the  cause  and  object  of  the  martyr  may  greatly 
affect  and  colour  this  feeling.  Still  our  common  sentiment  of 
humanity,  the  touch  of  nature  which  makes  us  all  kin,  breaks 
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through  the  strongest  likes  and  dislikes ;  and  we  read  the  accounts 
of  the  sufferings  and  deaths  of  the  varied  martyrs,  whether  for  or 
against  us,  with  a  common,  if  not  equal,  regret  and  pity. 

The  religions  have,  of  course,  been  the  great,  the  fertile,  and  the 
pre-eminent  cause  of  these  sorrowful  histories.  But  outside  the 
religions,  who  can  read  the  narratives  of  the  deaths  of  the  various 
political  martyrs,  of  the  brave  men  who  perished  even  to  resist 
reforms  as  well  as  of  those  who  died  to  achieve  them,  without  a 
common,  if  unequal,  sympathy  ?  He  must  be  a  very  morbid 
patriot  who  cannot  appreciate  those  who  nobly  died  against  his 
country  as  well  as  those  who  died  for  it.  And  in  these  later  days 
of  broadened  sympathies  and  softened  antipathies,  when  many  of 
the  feelings  that  once  sharply  sundered  and  embittered  men  have 
become  extinct  or  exist  in  milder  and  more  charitable  forms  alone, 
men  are  now  able  to  look  back  upon  history  with  calmness  and 
with  fairness.  And  so  looking,  we  see  how  conscientious,  and 
therefore  deserving  of  respect,  have  been  the  men  who  have  laid 
down  their  lives  for  all  the  varied  religions  and  patriotisms  of  the 
world.  The  definition  of  the  word  martyr  found  in  some  of  the 
older  dictionaries,  "one  who  died  for  the  truth,"  needs  but  the 
adding  of  the  words  "to  him,"  to  make  it  perfectly  accurate. 

It  is  therefore,  Reader,  with  unfeigned  sincerity  we  can  say,  that 
though  entirely  unable  to  think  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  Christians 
think  of  him  ;  unable  to  discern  in  what  he  said  to  mankind  any  of 
those  amazing  qualities  Christians  see  therein ;  compelled  to 
dissent  from  much  he  said,  and  to  absolutely  detest  not  a  little,  we 
yet  read  this  account  of  his  persecution  and  death  with  sorrow 
and  regret,  as  great  as  that  felt  by  Christians  themselves. 

The  ordinary  Christian  theory  that  this  apparently  sad  event 
was  in  reality  a  joyful  boon  to  our  race  is  indeed  one  which  we  can 
share  and  enter  into  in  no  single  aspect ;  and  we  deeply  regret  that 
Jesus  was  put  to  death  at  all.  The  view  too  that  that  event  was 
compulsory,  was  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  and  that  there  was  no 
conceivable  or  possible  escape  from  its  enforcement  is  addressed  to 
us  in  vain.  And  it  is  no  small  relief  to  be  free  from  the  painful 
doctrine  that  Jesus  foresaw  the  appalling  series  of  martyrdoms  of 
which  his  own  was  destined  to  be  the  source. 

After  ending  "  all  these  sayings,"  including  doubtless  many 
besides  those  our  author  has  just  recorded, 

Ye  know  that  after 

two  days  is  the  feast  of     Jesus    reminded  the   disciples  that   two  days 
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stoTmanerisbSdrayed  hence  was  the  ^over,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  crucified.  to  be  betrayed  to  be  crucified.  The  former 

fact  was,  of  course,  well  known  to  the  disciples  ;  and  Jesus  had  so 
often  apprised  them  of  the  latter  that  the  reminder,  though  painful, 
could  occasion  them  no  surprise.  No  answer  of  the  disciples  is 
given.  The  reply  given  by  Jesus  to  Peter's  sympathetic  depre- 
cation of  such  a  fate  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  further 
expressions  of  a  like  kind.  This  verse  has  altogether  an  unconnected, 
fragmentary  look. 

With  this  verse  begins  an  account  of  the  proceedings  and  the 

judicial    processes    which   eventuated   in    the 

>?ethe?theacSbprilstt      arrest,  trial,  and  death  of  Jesus.     It  is  not  a 


lucid  narrative.  And  when  it  is  collated 
hfgh  ^ries^who^waf  with  tlie  accounts  found  in  the  other  Gospels, 
called  CaiapW  especially  the  fourth,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 

possible, to  form  from  such  a  collation  any  coherent  or  consistent 
mental  picture.  The  difficulties  of  this  final  portion  of  the  joint 
Gospel  record  —  until  we  reach  the  resurrection  —  are  certainly  not 
of  the  kind  presented  to  us  by  its  first  portion.  The  various 
accounts  of  the  processes  which  led  to  Jesus'  death  are  somewhat 
confusing  ;  but  they  do  not  furnish  us  with  a  difficulty  of  the  two 
genealogies  sort,  or  of  the  flight  into  Egypt  and  presentation  in  the 
temple  character. 

In  contemplating  this  concluding  part  of  the  Gospel  history,  we 
propose  to  practically  confine  ourselves  to  the  account  furnished  by 
this  first  Gospel.  The  system  of  continual  reference  to  and  com- 
parison with  the  other  Gospels  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  ;  and  we 
shall  resort  to  the  accounts  of  these  latter  events  given  by  the  other 
evangelists  in  a  few  special  instances  only. 

The  present  verse  somewhat  abruptly  apprises  us  that  a  conclave 
of  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders,  was  now  assembled  at  the 
palace  of  the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
Jesus  and  his  cause.  Whether  this  gathering  was  assembled  for 
that  special  purpose  only,  or  it  was  a  meeting  for  other  and  general 
purposes  in  which  the  putting  down  of  Jesus  and  Christianity 
arose,  has  been  much  discussed  but  not  determined. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  movement  which  brought  about  the 
death  of  Jesus  originated  with  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders 
—  the  priestly,  official,  and  so-called  upper  classes  ;  the  same  classes 
who,  with  honourable  but  rare  exceptions,  have  proved  themselves 
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in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  the  steady  and  bitter  enemies  of 
every  innovation,  however  beneficent,  and  the  servile  and  often 
cruel  instruments  and  upholders  of  current  beliefs,  however  false, 
and  existing  evils,  however  gross. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  generally  towards  Jesus  is  very 
difficult  to  gather.  It  appears  in  this  and  the  next  chapter  as  not 
simply  ambiguous,  but  as  totally  contradictory.  Jesus  had  just 
been  hosannahed  into  the  city  ;  and  when  these  same  priests  had 
desired  before  this  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  we  read  that  they  feared 
the  people  who  took  him  for  a  prophet.  And  here,  as  we  see,  this 
assembly  feared  an  uproar  amongst  the  people  if  Jesus  were  arrested 
at  the  time  of  the  feast,  thus  seeming  to  imply  that  he  was  a 
favourite  with  the  people,  or  with  a  large  section,  and  that  it  was 
somewhat  dangerous  to  molest  him. 

Directly  afterwards,  however,  we  find  the  people  preferring  the 
release  of  another  notability  of  the  day  to  the  release  of  Jesus  ; 
and  clamouring  even  for  the  latter's  crucifixion.  His  blood  be  on 
us,  answered  "all  the  people."  The  fickleness  of  personal  popularity 
is  certainly  proverbial,  but  the  cause  assigned  by  our  author  for 
this  rapid  veering  round  of  popular  feeling  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  from  admiration  to  extreme  antipathy — that  the  chief  priests 
"  persuaded  the  multitude  " — seems  very  inadequate.  Nor  does 
any  other  visible  cause  suggest  itself  for  so  sudden  a  change  in  the 
popular  estimation  of  Jesus.  Some  indeed  suggest  that  Jesus 
disappointed  popular  expectation  in  not  redeeming  or  attempting 
to  redeem  Israel.  If  this  were  so,  why  does  our  author  not  state 
this,  but  allege  priestly  instigation  instead  ? 

The  very  evident  truth,  Header,  is  that  Jesus  created  but  a  very 
small  commotion  whilst  he  was  on  earth ;  that  he  was  but  a  very 
modest  figure  to  his  contemporaries,  as  those  who  have  afterwards 
greatly  influenced  men  have  often  been.  The  curt  notice,  if  it  be 
his,  of  the  great  Jewish  historian  who  has  given  us  such  a  detailed 
narrative  of  the  Jewish  history  of  this  period,  and  the  silence  of 
contemporary  writers  show  us  what  a  small  general  impression  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  had  made  whilst  in  the  world.  His 
fame  may  have  gone  over  "  all  Syria"  ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of 
it  save  in  these  Gospels. 

For  a  long  time,  too,  after  Jesus'  death,  the  notices  of  Christianity 
and  its  founder  in  the  writings  of  the  time  are  slighting  ones ;  not 
the  assumed  deridings  of  men  who  really  thought  the  new  faith  a 
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serious  thing-,  but  the  deridings  of  men  who  palpably  considered  it 
as  not  meriting  anything  else. 

The  purpose  of  this  assembly  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  was,  as 
that  of  assemblies    of   a   like   kind  in   other 
priestly   palaces    has    so   often   been,   not   to 
and   kill      inquire  and  investigate,  but  to  condemn.     Of 
a  truth,  Reader,  this  was  a  strange  assembly. 
The  chief  priests  of  the  living  Jehovah  were  gathered  to  consult 
how  they  might  take  the  only   "  begotten "  son   of   Jehovah   by 
subtlety  and  kill  him.     The  men  who  composed  this  council  were 
.  men  trained  and  steeped  in  the  study  of  those  scriptures  and  pro- 
phecies  which,   according   to    Christian   priests   and   scribes  and 
elders,  so  clearly  point  out  that  this  same  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 
So  little  did  the  men  of  this  council  share  such  a  view — and  many 
of  them,  as  we  see,  had  seen  and  talked  with   Jesus — that  they 
regarded  him  as  a  blasphemer  and  sought  to  kill  him. 

Fairness  compels  us  to  own  that  Jesus'  attitude  and  methods 
with  these  men  had  not  been  such  as  to  conduce  to  any  conciliatory 
spirit  or  kindly  disposed  frame  of  mind  on  their  part.  When  men 
are  termed  hypocrites,  vipers,  children  of  the  devil,  and  whited 
sepulchres,  it  is  hardly  in  human  nature  to  feel  amiable ;  and  such 
methods  of  accosting  could  hardly  seem  in  themselves  very  Messianic. 
The  proceedings  of  this  curious  assembly  would  have  made  a 
highly  interesting  record.  Judaism  and  Christianity  were  here  in 
contact  under  strange  circumstances.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  latter  was  calmly  discussed  and  investigated.  The  manifest 
assumption  was  that  the  new  doctrine  was  a  pernicious  innovation, 
which  it  was  a  plain  duty  to  suppress.  What  were  the  measures 
of  "  subtilty "  thus  discussed  it  is  vain  to  conjecture.  It  is  possible, 
though  scarcely  probable,  that  overtures  from  the  renegade  apostle 
were  received  or  entertained  at  this  meeting. 

The  theory  of  inspiration  seems  the  only  method  of  accounting 
for  our  author's  knowledge  of  what  transpired 
on6  S?  SS  8day',  fit      at  this  assembly ;  discussions  of  "subtilty "  not 
'  being  likely  to  be  disclosed  by  such  a  body. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  city  would  certainly 
render  any  step  on  which  popular  opinion  might  be  divided  not  a 
timely  one.  But  as  we  shall  see,  this  consideration  did  not  avail 
to  postpone  the  arrest  of  Jesus.  An  uproar  among  the  people  was 
hazarded. 
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Scarcely  is  this  grave  narrative  begun  when  it  is  interrupted  to 
record  an  incident  of  a  very  minor  kind ;  and 
wiWrtht^inlhl  an  incident  having  no  perceivable  bearing  upon 
leper?  °f  Sim(m  the  the  main  subject  in  hand.  It  is  an  occurrence 
of  a  purely  personal  kind,  involving  no  point 
of  a  moral  or  doctrinal  order  ;  and  is  considered  by  most  commen- 
tators a  very  telling  and  pathetic  anecdote.  Many  authorities 
consider  this  incident  not  here  recorded  in  its  proper  place;  a  com- 
parison with  the  accounts  of  the  occurrence  found  in  the  other 
Gospels  raising  very  characteristic,  and  in  this  instance  very  accen- 
tuated, "  difficulties  "  in  the  way  of  the  peculiar  science  known  as 
the  "  harmony  of  the  Gospels." 

Jesus  was  sat  at  meat  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  in  the 
village  of  Bethany.  Of  Simon  himself  this  is  all  the  knowledge 
we  possess  ;  but  we  cannot  surely  be  wrong  in  taking  him  at  this  time 
to  have  been  a  whilom  leper  only,  for  who  can  think  Jesus  would 
leave  such  an  ailment  upon  one  in  whose  house  he  sat  down  to 
take  a  meal  ?  For  some  time  past,  however,  miracles  have  been 
in  abeyance,  and  remain  so  until  we  come  to  what  may  be  called 
the  terminal  ones. 

Whilst  Jesus  was  thus  pleasantly  honouring  the  house  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  Simon- — how  agreeable  it  is  to  think 
of  the  Creator  of  our  world  and  of  the  Milky 
Way  thus  sat  at  meat  in  this  village  -  a 
head'  woman  came  to  him,  and  out  of  an  alabaster 
box  poured  upon  the  head  of  Jesus  a  quantity  of 
very  precious  ointment.  Who  this  woman  was,  and  her  immediate 
purpose  in  the  act,  are  not  here  stated  ;  the  motive  ascribed  to  her 
by  Jesus  being  probably  a  figurative  application  of  the  incident 
merely.  She  is  herself  silent.  But  the  act  was  clearly  one  of 
affectionate  admiration  ;  and  unless  a  woman  of  means  an  act  of 
some  little  sacrifice  also  according  to  the  computed  value  of  the 
ointment  given  elsewhere. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Jesus  had  met  with  this  experience. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  whilst  in  Galilee,  we  read  in  the 
third  Gospel  that  "  a  woman  in  the  city  which  was  a  sinner,  when 
she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  brought 
an  alabaster  box  of  ointment  and  stood  at  his  feet  behind  him 
weeping,  and  began  to  wash  his  feet  with  tears  and  wipe  them 
with  the  hair  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  feet  and  anointed 
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them  with  ointment."     The   name   of  this  Pharisee  was  Simon 
also. 

From  what  we  find  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  wonld  almost  seem 
that  the  case  here  laid  before  ns  was  even  the  third  time  this 
curious  event  had  befallen  Jesus.  For  in  the  fourth  Gospel  we 
read  that  "Jesus  six  days  before  the  Passover  came  to  Bethany 
where  Lazarus  was  which  had  been  dead,  whom  he  raised  from  the 
dead.  There  they  made  him  a  supper ;  and  Martha  served ;  but 
Lazarus  was  one  of  them  that  sat  at  table  with  him.  Then  took 
Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very  costly,  and  anointed 
the  feet  of  Jesus  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair,  and  the  house 
was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment." 

Though  some  authorities  consider  all  these  incidents  one  and  the 
same,  most  learned  scholars  hold  that  the  Galilee  case  was  a  sepa- 
rate one,  but  that  the  one  given  in  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  one 
now  before  us  were  identical.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  is 
better  to  let  ourselves  be  guided  by  the  greater  consensus  of 
experts ;  more  especially  as  some  remarkably  ingenious,  if  not 
convincing,  reasons  are  suggested  to  us  why  the  Lazarus  and  his 
two  sisters,  who  figure  so  greatly  in  the  last  Gospel,  are  left  out  of 
the  other  three. 

Upon  the  act  of  this  woman  or  these  women  has  been  bestowed 
much  pious  literature,  not  to  speak  of  homilies  and  sermons.  An 
act  of  Jesus'  own  could  scarcely  have  called  forth  higher  panegyric 
and  more  highly-pitched  sentiment  than  those  awarded  to  and 
evoked  by  these  exhibitions  of  feminine  tenderness  and  faith.  To 
impugn,  or  even  to  seek  to  moderate,  such  an  array  of  pious  eulogy 
seems  a  rash  as  well  as  an  unfeeling  task  ;  little  likely  to  result  in 
anything  but  getting  oneself  declared  destitute  of  any  of  the  fine 
feelings.  The  strange  glamour  cast  by  piety  over  everything 
appertaining  to  an  object  of  devotion  is  a  curious  phenomenon, 
seen  in  faiths  of  all  kinds  ;  and  is  much  deplored  and  pitied 
when  witnessed  in  faiths  not  ours.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a 
prophet's  feet  that  a  woman's  bathing  them  with  her  tears,  and 
then  wiping  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  would  be  regarded  as 
becoming  or  pleasant  to  think  of. 

In  the  fourth  Gospel  there  is  a  curious  act  done  by  Jesus  him- 
self recorded,  which  the  present  story  calls  to  mind.  Jesus,  we 
there  read,  washed  the  whole  of  the  twelve  disciples'  feet,  including 
apparently  those  even  of  Iscariot ;  and  commanded  the  disciples  to 
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•wash  one  another's  feet.  Upon  this  act  have  also  been  bestowed 
the  most  glowing  praises. 

To  wash  the  feet,  nay,  to  minister  even  in  a  still  more  humble 
way  to  the  wants  of  a  sick  or  helpless  one,  is  a  thing  full  of  true 
tenderness  and  true  dignity.  But  for  one  healthy  man  to  wash  the 
feet  of  another  healthy  man  is,  in  our  humble  judgment,  destitute 
of  both.  The  chief  of  Christendom  still  performs  this  act  once  a 
year  —  a  suggestively  long  interval  ;  but  he  is,  we  believe,  almost  the 
only  Christian  who  now  carries  out  the  master's  orders  and  example 
on  this  point. 

It  appears  that  the  disciples  were  also  in  Simon's  house  at  the 
time  of  this  occurrence,  and  on  observing  the 

8  But  when  his  dis-      woman's  action  they  were  indignant:  the  special 

ciples  saw  it,  they  had  J 

indignation,  saying.  To      point  of  their  indignation  being  the  waste  thus 

what   purpose    is    this  g  •      xi  •  L    o  » 

waste?  made.         To  what  purpose  is  this   waster 

9  For  this   ointment  ,          „ 

might  have  been  sold      they   ask,  presumably  of  the  woman  herself. 

for  much,  and  given  to  ,  .   .  ...      . 

the  poor.  As  a  general  proposition  these  disciples  were 

quite  right,  and  took  a  very  sensible  view  of 
the  act.  Pouring  ointment  npon  a  person's  head  serves  no  useful 
purpose;  is,  indeed,  an  inherently  unpleasant  thing.  That  it 
would  have  been  better  had  this  box  of  ointment  been  sold  for  much 
and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  poor,  if  deserving  poor,  is  a  contention 
not  easily  overcome. 

Mary  —  taking  this  case  to  be  the  one  given  in  the  last  Gospel  — 
remained  silent,  leaving  a  reply  to,  or  being  anticipated  by,  her 
much  loved  Lord.  Her  sister  Martha,  though  in  Simon's  house,  was 
busy  serving.  Lazarus,  who  had  been  dead  for  a  period  of  four 
days,  was  also  present.  He  was  a  quiet,  retiring  man.  How  eagerly 
we  look  for  him  in  the  remaining  events  of  this  narrative  and  in 
early  Christian  history.  Alas  !  how  keenly  we  miss  him  ! 

But  it  is  possible  to  be  untimely  and  infelicitous  even  in  the 
practice  of  a  virtue.  Jesus  had  just  reminded 
these  disciples  that  he  was  about  to  be  cruci- 
fied  5  and  though  it  is  true  they  also  knew  he 


work  u™  me    a   ^       WaS  to  rise  again  and  COme  back  to  them  on  tne 

poor  aFlwayyse  wkTyo^  ;      third  dav  afterwards,  still  criticism  of  an  act  of 
ye  have  n°*      deference   and  devotion,    such    as    that    just 


hath  Foured  thi^ofnT      °ffered  by  this  woman  to  their  master,  was  ill- 
ment  on  my  body,  she      timed  at  such  a  juncture. 

On   learning,    therefore,  what  the  disciples 
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had  said,  Jesus  replied  to  them,  "  Why  trouble  ye  the  woman  ?  for 
she  hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  me."  And  as  regards  the  poor, 
Jesus  reminds  them  that  the  poor  are  always  at  hand  ;  whereas  he 
was  about  to  leave  them. 

He  further  adds  that  the  woman  had  poured  this  ointment  upon 
his  body  for  his  burial ;  which,  assuming  that  the  woman — as,  if 
Mary,  was  not  unlikely — had  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  impending  events,  may  possibly  be  taken  as  a  literal  state- 
ment of  her  intentions,  but  which  in  all  probability  is  merely  a 
figurative  application  of  the  occurrence. 

The  incident  is  brought  to  a  close  by  Jesus  declaring  with  a 
pleasing  warmth  that  wheresoever  the  Gospel 
you3,  Wheresoever  "this      ig  preached  in  all  the  world  this  woman's  act 
sha11  also  be  recorded  for  a  "memorial of  her"; 
a  prediction  that  has  been  entirely  verified.     It 
m°orialbof  her* f0r  a  "^      *s  *rue  suc^1  a  prophecy,  being  a  contingent  one, 
is  of  a  self-fulfilling   nature.      Still,   a  clear 
prophecy  is  such  a  rarity  that  there  is  a  positive  pleasure  in  seeing 
such  a  one  fulfilled. 

It  is  curious  to  note  what  little  things  have,  even  in  secular 
history,  served  to  immortalize.  Many  little  items  and  incidents 
that  took  place  even  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago  are  still 
agreeably  remembered  and  read  of. 

Painful  indeed,  Reader,  is  the  subject  now  brought  before  us.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  Gospel,  when  the  calling 
Judat      and  enumeration  of  the  twelve  were  given,  the 
unto  the      calling  of  Judas  felt  to  be  a  thing  from  which 

the  mind  shrank  back  in  dismay. 
That  amongst  the  twelve  apostles  there  should  prove  to  be  a 
traitor  is,  from  a  natural  standpoint,  quite  intelligible.  In  bodies 
of  men,  religious  and  non-religious  alike,  treachery  is  unhappily  no 
very  uncommon  or  startling  fact.  But  that  one  of  the  twelve  should 
be  a  traitor  and,  by  hypothesis,  be  known  by  Jesus  to  be  so  from 
the  very  beginning  and  yet  be  deliberately  chosen,  is  a  theory  from 
which  the  human  mind  recoils. 

According  to  the  fourth  Gospel  Jesus  made  known  this  miserable 
fact  very  early.  "  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is 
a  devil  ?  "  is  a  statement  which  that  Gospel  assures  us  Jesus  made 
in  Capernaum  almost  at  the  outset.  Whether  Jesus  then  specified 
Judas  as  the  disciple  in  question  the  Johannine  Gospel  leaves  in 

35 
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ambiguity  ;  the  phrase  used  being  open  to  opposite  conclusions.  If 
Jesus  then  pointed  out  the  traitor,  it  is  'inconceivable  how  his 
colleagues  could  possibly  tolerate  his  society.  If  Jesus  did  not  so 
specify  Judas,  he  must  have  diffused  a  miserable  suspicion  and 
distrust  amongst  the  whole  twelve. 

The  other  Gospels  give  us  the  impression  that  the  traitor  became 
such  at  the  end  only,  the  other  disciples  being  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  fact  and  of  the  culprit  until,  in  answer  to  their  anxious 
inquiries,  "  Is  it  I  ?  "  Jesus  disclosed  the  truth  to  them,  as  shown  a 
little  further  on  in  this  very  chapter. 

The  third  Gospel  expressly  states  that  it  was  at  the  very  juncture 
here  dealt  with  by  our  author  that  "  Satan  entered  into  Judas  "  ; 
after  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  proceedings  of  Judas  were  simply 
the  proceedings  of  the  great  ex-  Archangel  himself.  The  fact  that 
Judas  had  received  the  power  to  heal  the  sick,  cast  out  devils,  and 
raise  the  dead,  and  the  fact  that  he  received  the  promise  to  sit 
upon  a  throne  and  judge  a  tribe  of  Israel,  show  us  that  up  to  this 
time  he  had  in  no  way  been  discriminated  from  the  other  apostles. 
According  to  the  fourth  Gpspel  he  was  even  then  a  "  devil." 

We  will  dwell  upon  this  intensely  repellent  subject  no  longer, 
save  to  remark  that  a  traitor  was  a  sheer  superfluity.  For  apart 
altogether  from  the  transcendental  theory  that  Jesus  came  to  our 
planet  wishing  to  be,  and  intending  to  be,  put  to  death,  his  arrest 
was  a  step  which  needed  no  treachery,  either  apostolic  or  other,  in 
order  to  be  compassed. 

Judas,  or  more  properly  Satan  in  that  disguise,  went,  it  appears, 

to  the  chief  priests  of  Jehovah,  and  inquired 

them,  What  will  ye^nve      what  they  would  pay  for  the  delivering  up  of 


aunto  jSff  daS      Jesus  to  them.     The  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  by 
Wmyf5TSS^eoJ?S      these  cllief  Priests  of  Jehovah  was  thirty  pieces 
81i6r'And    from    that      °*  s^ver  '•>  a  trifling  bribe  disagreeable  to  con- 
tiS?tyhto  Kray  himP°r'      template   from   any  standpoint.      As  regards 
these  priests  the  Bum  was  contemptuous  ;    as 

regards  Judas,  unintelligibly  paltry  ;  as  regards   Satan,  a  piece  of 
odious  jeering. 

It  appears,  however,  from  what  our  author  states  later  on,  that 
this  particular  sum  had  really  been  fixed  and  decreed  by  heaven  and 
written  down  by  the  prophet  Jeremy  ages  ago.  We  thus  see  how 
purely  nominal  the  apparent  parties  to  this  bargain  really  were.  It 
is  very  singular  to  think  that  Satan,  who  knew  Scripture  well, 
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should  thus  be  a  party  to  fulfilling  Jeremy's  prophecy.  Was  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  have  insisted  upon  forty  pieces  ?  or  accepted 
twenty  ?  Satan's  assisting  to  carry  out  the  Christian  "  scheme  " 
at  all  is  entirely  unintelligible. 

Regarding  for  a  moment  these  chief  priests  of  Jehovah  as  free 
agents,  a  very  old  question  in  honour  and  morals  is  raised  by  their 
action,  namely,  how  far  knowledge  tendered  by  informers,  spies, 
and  traitors  may  be  availed  of.  In  peace  and  in  war,  in  daily  life, 
and  in  the  administration  of  justice  even,  forms  of  this  dilemma 
often  present  themselves.  Probably  the  question  will  ever  remain 
amongst  the  controverted  ones  ;  but  if  such  a  method  of  obtain- 
ing knowledge  be  ever  justifiable,  it  is  never  otherwise  than 
hateful. 

The  opportunity  of  fulfilling  his  bargain,  which  our  author  tells 
us  Judas  from  this  time  sought,  he  had  not,  as  we  shall  see,  long 
to  wait  for.  An  interview  between  the  chief  priests  of  the  living 
God  and  Satan  in  the  outward  form  of  Judas,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  arrangements  for  the  delivering  up  of  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Trinity,  is  a  call  upon  our  faith  surely  sufficient  for  all  reasonable 
testing  and  trying  purposes. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  know  or  refresh  their  memories  as  to 
what  a  "  Passover  "  was,  will  find  in  the  Book 
dal  J  t£7JWS  °f  Ex°d™  the  original  description  of  that  cere- 
monv  5  and  those  not  ^iie  satisfied  with  what 
is  ttere  given  ma7  find  in  Jewish  literature, 


pare  for  thee  to  eat  the      an(j  {n  the  works  of  our  own  theologians,  much 
passover? 

elucidatory  assistance. 

It  will  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  remember  that  for  a  Passover 
each  householder  had  to  procure  a  male  lamb,  which  was  to  be 
without  blemish  ;  a  preliminary  requisite  which,  if  interpreted  very 
strictly,  would  cause  householders  no  little  trouble.  After  being 
kept  four  days  these  young  rams  were  taken  to  the  court  of  the 
temple  and  there  slain  in  the  evening.  Their  blood  was  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  and  their  bones  kept  carefully  whole.  This  being 
done,  the  flesh  of  these  young  rams  was  taken  home  and  eaten  the 
same  night  by  the  respective  households,  or  by  an  amalgamation 
thereof  if  needful  ;  the  companies  thus  eating  the  Passover  being 
not  more  than  twenty  or  under  ten  in  number. 

Very  careful  instructions  are  given  in  Exodus  as  to  eating  these 
lambs.  They  were  not  to  be  eaten  raw,  nor  sodden  with  water, 

35  * 
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"  but  roast  with  fire."  Any  remnants  left  from  the  repast  had  to 
be  carefully  burnt. 

Along  with  the  meat  of  these  lambs  unleavened  bread  and  bitter 
herbs  were  to  be  eaten ;  a  cup  of  wine  and  water  serving  for  a 
drink.  If  the  injunctions  of  Exodus  were  strictly  complied  with, 
the  people  partaking  of  a  Passover  were  to  have  the  loins  girded, 
shoes  on  the  feet,  and  a  staff  in  the  hand  j  and  the  Passover  was  to 
be  eaten  in  haste. 

At  this  particular  time,  and  at  the  corresponding  period  of  every 
year,  Jerusalem  was  crowded  with  faithful  Israelites  from  all  parts 
come  up  to  the  holy  city  to  comply  with  this  pious  and  elegant 
ceremony.  The  feast  indeed  extended  over  a  week,  and  was  cha- 
racterized by  an  abundance  of  other  rites  and  practices  not  needful 
here  to  refer  to. 

Jesus,  as  we  have  seen  throughout,  carefully  complied  with 
Jewish  ceremonials.  Hence  the  disciples  come  to  ask  him  where 
he  will  eat  the  Passover,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  ready  for  it. 

The  way  in  which — given  in   greater  detail   in  the  two  next 

Grospels — the  room  requisite  for   the  purpose 

•  i8  And  he  said,  Go      was  obtained,  has  a  resemblance  to  the  manner 

into  the  city  to  such  a 

man,  and  say  unto  him,      jn  which  the  animal  or  animals  upon  which 

The  Master  saith,    My 

time  is  at  hand;  I  will      Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  were  acquired.     There 

keep  the  passover  at  thy  .          ^ 

Jiouse  with  my  disciples.  is  in  both  cases  the  same  kind  01  clairvoyance, 
of  assumption  of  right,  and  of  undemurring 
acquiescence  of  those  concerned.  Many  think  the  name  of  this 
householder  was  known  to  the  four  evangelists,  but  kept  undis- 
closed for  prudential  reasons  of  a  worldly  kind — a  singularly  tame 
supposition  in  such  a  connection. 

The  preparations  for  eating  a  Passover  would  require,  as  we  have 

seen,  some   considerable  time  and  trouble  on 

did9  af  Jest  hidiPap!      the  part  of  the  disciples,  if  we  exclude  super- 

madeedrSdy1:theldpasesy.     natural  agency.     However,  "  they  made  ready 

°V|o'  Now   when    the      ^e  Plover,"  and  when  the  authorized  time 

even  was  come,  he  sat     of  even  wa3  come,  Jesus  and  the  twelve  sat 
down  with  the  twelve. 

down  to  it.     It  seems  clear  that  the  thirteen 

were  the  only  ones  present,  the  householder  himself  being  apparently 
not  admitted. 

Whilst  this  Passover,  consisting  as  we  have  seen  of  wine,  bread, 
and  roasted  lamb,  was  being  partaken,  Jesus 

21  And   as   they   did        ,.      ,         _     ,.         .  ,,  ,,  ., 

eat,  he  said,  Verily  I  say      disclosed   the   fact  that  there   was   a   traitor 
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ara°ngsfc  the  company.     A  more  painfnl  thing 

22  And  they  were  ex-      to  divulge,  and  on  such  an  occasion  too,  it  is  im- 

ceeding  sorrowful,  and 

began  every  one  of  them      possible  to  conceive.    According  to  this  Gospel, 

to  say  unto  him,  Lord,       r 

this  wonld  be  news  to  the  eleven  as  startling 
as   it   was   sorrowful;    but   according   to   the 
fourth,  it  was  a  fact  they  had  long  known. 

If  human  reasonings  had  any  validity  as  applied  to  celestial  acts, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  refrain  wondering  why  Judas  was  admitted 
to  this  Passover.  And  as  regards  Judas  himself,  his  voluntary  pre- 
sence thereat  is  inexplicable.  It  is  true  his  colleagues  did  not  yet 
know  the  bargain  he  had  made  with  the  chief  priests ;  but  was  not 
Judas  aware  that  the  Master  knew  it,  as  he  knew  all  things? 
Finally,  when  we  remember  who  it  was  that  had  entered  into 
and  was  wielding  Judas,  such  a  presence  at  this  Passover  becomes 
well  nigh  intolerable. 

So  little  did  the  disciples  know  the  real  culprit  that  each  asked 
Jesus,  "  Is  it  I  ?  "  In  ordinary  and  natural  circumstances  one's, 
own  self -consciousness  would  render  such  a  question  needless.  No 
doubt  "  shall  betray  "  is,  strictly  speaking,  future,  and  to-  fall  from 
grace  is  possible  with  the  best ;  but  Jesus  was  clearly  speaking  of 
a  present  state  of  mind,  of  an  actual  traitor. 

To  these  anxious  inquiries  Jesus  made  the  response  here  given, 
the  real  meaning1  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to 

23  And  he  answered  & 

and  said,  He  that  dip-      feel  certain  of .     Some  take  it  as  a  re-enuncia- 

peth  his  hand  with  me 

in  the  dish,  the. same      tion  of  the  ereneral  statement  that  a  seeming 

shall  betray  me.  '  f> 

friend  was  to  be  the  betrayer;  others  think 
the  fingers  of  Jesus  and  those  of  Iscariot  had  just  been  dipped  in 
the  self-same  dish,  and  that  thus  these  words  were  a  specific  point- 
ing out  of  the  traitor. 

Jesus  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  Son  of  man  goeth  as  it  is 
written  of  him.     "  As  it  is  written,"  given  as 
the  obligation   to  a  melancholy  deed   by  the 
ta      very  person  who  himself  caused  it  to  be  thus 
hidden8  g^odTof  tUt      written,  is  surely  a  very  pointless  kind  of  thing, 
man  if  he  had  not  been      jf  men  are  not  to  have  the  inscrutable  reasons 

born. 

of  things  made  known  to  them  by  heaven — 
good  and  well.  But  if  reasons  have  to  be  offered  to  us  at  all  they 
should  be  the  real  ones.  The  reason  why  it  was  thus  written  is 
the  one  needed,  if  any  be  needed. 

To  this  Jesus  adds  the  exclamation,   "  woe  unto  that  man  by 
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whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  !  it  had  been  good  for  that  man 
if  he  had  not  been  born."  To  us,  Reader,  it  seems  that  it  would 
have  been  good  for  the  world  also  if  this  individual  had  never 
been  born.  And  yet,  on  the  wretched  theory  that  "  offences  must 
come,"  the  requisite  tools  and  instruments  to  effect  the  offences  in 
question  must  obviously  be  called  into  being. 

Some  consider  this  a  portentous  and  impressive  condemnation 
of  Judas.  Vagueness  is  the  only  factor  of  those  qualities  we  are 
able  to  discover  in  it.  Of  many  besides  Judas  may  it  truly  be 
said  that  it  had  been  good  if  they  had  not  been  born.  If  the 
Christian  or  any  other  religion  be  true,  it  would  have  been  good 
for  the  vast  bulk  of  men  if  they  had  not  been  born. 

The  two-fold  truth  that  good  for  themselves  and  good  for  the 
world  if  they  had  never  existed  may  be  said  of  many  human  beings. 
The  full  and  happy  converse  of  well  for  themselves  and  well  for  others 
may,  we  believe,  be  said  in  varying  degree  of  the  lives  of  most 
men.  And  of  not  a  few  whose  own  lives  were  not  happy  may  it 
justly  be  said  that  they  rendered  noble  service  to  the  world. 

If  we  were  free  to  regard  Judas  from  a  natural  standpoint,  his 

25  Then  Judas  which      c°olness  an^  effrontery  would  raise  our  strongest 

betrayed  him,  answered      aversion.     But  the  theory  of  devil-possession, 

and  said,  Master,  is  it  -1 

I  ?   He  said  unto  him,      as   we   have   elsewhere   remarked,    seems    to 

Thou  hast  said. 

render  it  impossible  to  regard  a  human  being 
in  that  condition  as  in  any  way  capable  of  normal  contempla- 
tion. The  mighty  potentate  who  had  possessed  himself  of  Judas 
and  was  thus  present  at  this  Passover,  and  who,  according  to  the 
fourth  Gospel,  took  possession  of  Judas  at  this  very  Passover  meal, 
was  a  being  of  whose  courage  or  presumption  we  have  already  seen 
some  colossal  illustrations  at  the  beginning  of  this  Grospel  record. 
To  that  source  seem  clearly  to  be  ascribed  this  self-possession  and 
impudence  of  the  ex-apostle. 

To  the  inquiry  of  Judas,  Jesus  made  answer,  "  Thou  hast  said." 
This  phrase  is  one  that  we  shall  find  that  Jesus  makes  use  of  also 
in  replying  to  questions  put  to  him  by  the  high  priest  and  by 
Pilate.  It  is  apparently  meant  as  a  reply  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  it 
has  not,  as  we  shall  see  in  other  cases  more  especially,  the  clear 
confirmatory  effect  of  a  more  simple  rejoinder. 

Our  author  does  not  tell  us  if  Judas  still  remained  with  the 
company.  The  point  has  been  much  debated ;  to  no  purpose,  of 
course.  Hypothetical  history  is  a  profitless  exercise.  Many  pious 
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folks  who  have  had  to  endure  the  presence  of  Judas  at  this  Pass- 
over up  to  this  point  are  very  anxious  to  think  of  him  as  absent 
from  what  follows.  This  view  is  mostly  found  in  later  works. 
Speaking,  Reader,  of  the  whole  Gospel  history,  a  comparison  of 
the  older  with  the  later  commentators  and  theologians  strikingly 
reveals,  amidst  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  later  ones  in  other 
respects,  how  much  more  delicate  and  how  much  less  robust  and 
thoroughgoing  is  the  faith  current  in  these  later  times. 

Let  us  hope  Judas  did  at  this  time  take  his  departure.  Many 
were  the  Passovers  that  were  at  this  same  time  being  eaten  else- 
where in  Jerusalem ;  and  many  black  sheep  and  many  unpleasant- 
nesses were,  we  may  safely  say,  present  and  took  place  thereat. 
But  safely  also  may  we  say,  that  at  none  did  anything  so  truly 
painful  occur  as  took  place  in  the  upper  room  of  the  house  of  the 
man  with  the  pitcher. 

Around  the  simple  incident  and  the  simple  words  here  recorded 

26  If  And  as  they  were       ther6  Las  fop   centuries   raged  in   Christendom 

eating,     Jesus      took      a  storm  of  controversy,  which  has  now  abated, 

bread,  and  blessed   it,  J 

and  brake  it,  and  gave      not  because   the  controversy  has  been  settled 

it  to  the  disciples,  and  .  J , 

said,  Take,  eat;  this  is      and  determined,  but  because  it  is  now  regarded 


And  he  took  the      as  hopelessly  incapable   of  being  settled,  and 

cup,  and  gave  thanks,  J  °.  ' 

and  gave  it  to  them,      because  men  have  now  almost  entirely  lost  the 

saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  „  ,     ,.         ... 

it;  taste  lor  such  disputations. 

blood  of rthe  newteaSJ          Unsettled  as  ever  still  remains  this  famous 

ment,  which  is  shed  for  a-    •      ^  •  i    j 

many  for  the  remission  conflict,  however ;  as  unreconciled  as  ever, 
though  greatly  subdued,  are  the  rival  views 
and  contentions  regarding  what  we  here  read.  Indeed,  unlike 
other  controverted  subjects,  religious  disputes  are  incapable  of 
settlement,  except  settlement  by  exhaustion.  There  is  nothing 
discoverable  by  man  that  can  bring  theological  disputes  to  an  issue 
and  an  end.  The  sword  and  the  civil  power  have  often  attempted 
the  task,  but  with  transient  success  only. 

As  to  heaven  itself,  it  has  ever  shown,  and  still  shows,  towards 
these  unhappy  religious  strifes  and  their  deplorable  consequences  a 
lamentable  neutrality  or  in  difference;  and  not  as  regards  the  Christian 
only,  but  as  regards  all  other  faiths,  both  older  and  newer,  also. 
Heaven's  unexerted  power  to  clear  up  to  us,  not  only  this,  but  all 
religious  rivalries,  is  manifest ;  and  its  power,  better  still,  to  have 
prevented  them  is  equally  patent.  When  Jesus  used  the  words 
now  before  us,  he,  by  hypothesis,  well  knew  the  rival  interprets- 
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tions  that  would  be  placed  upon  them,  and  all  the  lamentable 
consequences  arising  therefrom.  But,  as  with  the  other  grave 
things  that  have  shattered  the  household  of  faith,  the  preventive 
words  were  left  unspoken. 

If,  Header,  we  could  bring  together  the  total  effects  that  have 
resulted  from  the  disputed  meanings  of  this  little  passage ;  if  we 
could  estimate  the  time  and  effort  bestowed  to  explain  it ;  if  we  could 
fully  assess  the  contest  and  conflict  it  has  engendered ;  if  we  could 
compute  the  total  quarrels  and  calamities,  the  enmities  and  aliena- 
tions it  has  given  birth  t6 ;  if  we  could  measure  the  personal  and 
social  consequences,  and  even  the  political  effects,  that  have  ensued 
from  the  controversy  upon  this  passage,  it  would  be  enough  to 
make  us  stand  aghast  at  the  amazing  consequences  of  an 
ambiguous  expression. 

"  And  as  they  were  eating."  The  act  of  Jesus  as  here  related 
gives  the  impression  of  being  unpremeditated,  if  such  a  term  be 
applicable  to  supposed  omniscience.  The  company  were  partaking 
of  a  meal,  and  Jesus  passed  round  to  each  first  bread  and  then  a 
cup  of  wine,  first  blessed  and  probably  first  tasted  by  himself.  The 
ordinary  practice  at  a  Passover  was  to  pass  the  cup  round  three 
times.  To  outsiders  like  ourselves,  the  whole  act  appears  nothing 
more  than  a  very  ordinary  and  very  natural  expression  of  friend- 
ship and  intimacy.  Jesus,  however,  in  his  customary  manner, 
proceeds  to  give  this  little  act  a  prodigious,  or  prodigiously 
figurative,  signification. 

"  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body."  Literal  or  figurative ;  which  is 
it  ?  It  would  ill  become  us  to  meddle  in  such  a  matter.  As  we 
look  at  the  very  words  themselves,  a  whole  array  of  well-known 
phrases  seems  to  surround  them ;  an  array  sufficient  to  fright  away 
any  thought  of  attempted  exegesis.  The  words  Eucharist,  Lord's 
Supper,  the  Mass,  Transubstantiation,  Consubstantiation,  not  to 
mention  a  host  of  minor  metaphysical  subtleties  and  inanities 
bearing  various  names,  and  amiably  suggested  as  ingenious  com- 
promises, seem  to  flit  and  hover  around  these  words  of  Jesus,  and 
are  enough  to  deter  and  drive  away  the  most  confident. 

According  to  the  last  Gospel  Jesus  had  early  declared  to  the 
Jews  that  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink 
his  blood  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  And  the  Jews  asked,  "  How 
can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ?  "  thus  showing  that  the 
difficulty  which  has  so  troubled  Christendom,  was  beyond  the 
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comprehension  even  of  Israel.  And  we  frankly  own,  Reader,  that 
to  us  such  imagery,  taken  figuratively,  is  only  a  very  small  degree 
less  gross  and  unpleasant  than  taken  literally. 

One  very  practical  lesson  of  this  famous  controversy  is  to  show 
us  how  futile  is  the  application  of  the  laws  of  human  reasoning  to 
the  non-natural,  either  for  the  purpose  of  confirmation  or  of  refuta- 
tion. Anti-literalists  on  this  subject  ask  how  Jesus  could  give  his 
own  body  whilst  still  himself  animating  it ;  point  out  that  analysis 
shows  the  bread  and  wine  used  for  the  purpose  now  to  be  bread 
and  wine  after  the  blessing  just  as  before ;  that  a  day's  consump- 
tion of  such  elements  would  make  and  require  many  bodies  the 
dimensions  of  that  of  Jesus ;  that  the  idea  of  literally  eating  the 
flesh  of  Jesus  is  gross  and  disrespectful ;  and  then  think  such  idle 
rationalisms  ought  to  convince.  They  forget  that  the  rising 
superior  to  reason  and  the  things  of  sense  is  the  very  essence  and 
charm  of  all  the  religious  emotions.  And  they  forget  that  the 
maxim  of  Jesus,  that  with  himself  nothing  is  impossible,  covers  all 
such  objections ;  and,  once  and  for  all,  bids  human  reason,  as  such, 
final  defiance. 

And  it  is  not  a  little  instructive  to  find  those  who  champion 
human  reasoning  and  its  validity,  as  applied  here  and  in  some 
other  debated  matters,  are  often  the  most  vigorous  resisters  of  its 
validity  as  applied  to  their  own  favourite  deridings  of  it.  Outside 
Christianity  altogether,  anyone  who  will  try  ratiocination  upon 
even  the  wildest  vagaries  of  other  religious  faiths,  will  soon  find 
how  entirety  non-operative  the  process  is. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  difficulty  here  confronting  believers 
is  no  isolated  instance,  but  an  eminently  characteristic  and  all-per- 
vading one  in  these  Gospels.  Whether  things  are  to  be  taken 
literally  or  otherwise  is  a  constant  problem  in  these  Gospels,  and 
one  that  affects  almost  the  entire  contents  from  the  very  matter-of- 
fact  looking  injunctions  given  on  the  mountain  up  to  the  many 
grave  and  most  perplexingly  confusing  statements  bearing  upon 
the  deity  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  himself.  No  doubt  this 
latter  supreme  problem,  after  much  doubt,  was  determined  fifteen 
centuries  ago,  and  a  well-known  creed  drawn  up  to  finally  end  all 
misgivings.  As  we  know  but  too  well,  these  misgivings  even  on 
that  prime  subject  still  exist ;  and  to  an  outside  student  of  these 
Gospels  the  well-known  and  apparently  most  conclusive  texts  on 
both  sides  of  that  famous  controversy  still  seem  to  beam  with  a 
convincing  radiance. 
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The  simple  truth  is,  that  figures  of  speech  seem  to  have  been  to 
the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  not  only  a  favourite  vehicle  of  communica- 
tion, but  his  habitual  one.  His  well-known  answer  to  his  own 
question,  "  Who  is  my  mother  ?  "  shows  us  there  was  no  subject  he 
excluded  from  metaphorical  treatment.  The  parables  which  form 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  matter,  and  which  were  used  for 
more  than  one  purpose,  are  but  a  minor  exemplification  of  this 
tendency.  Hyperboles,  metaphors,  tropes,  and  similes  meet  us  in 
every  page  and  in  every  paragraph — nay,  in  some  parts  in  every 
sentence  of  this  Gospel  narrative,  and  are  the  weariness  and  the 
dismay  of  an  ordinary  Gospel  reader. 

Our  own  aversion  to  figures  of  speech  and  everything  of  the 
nature  of  them  we  have  already  honestly  confessed ;  and  we  rejoice 
greatly  that  in  these  modern  ages  they  have  been  banished  from 
every  sphere  but  their  own  proper  one  of  poetry.  No  doubt  to 
some  natures  accuracy  and  exactitude  feel  cold  and  tame  compared 
with  imagery  and  symbolism.  But  happily,  men  generally  have 
come  to  recognize  the  shallowness  of  the  latter,  not  less  than  the 
quiet  grandeur  of  the  former.  We  doubt  if  any  single  factor  has 
conduced  more  to  human  progress  than  the  banishment  of  every 
species  of  allegorism  and  the  substitution  of  plain  speech. 

Jesus  repeated  what  he  had  said  of  the  bread  of  the  wine  also. 
He  declared  it  to  be  his  blood  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins ;  and  bade  his  disciples  drink  of  it.  The  shedding  of  blood  as 
a  propitiation  of  a  deity  is  an  idea  that  pervades  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures, and  was  carried  out  in  Jewish  ritual  in  a  variety  of  odious 
ways.  Christians  assure  us  that  the  immolation  of  Jesus  was  the 
final  shedding  of  blood.  It  is  a  relief  to  know  this,  though  the 
system  of  sacrifice  was  one  that  would  have  been  best  left 
uncompleted  in  the  sense  of  unadded  to.  It  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  that  that  fearful  system  even  yet  exists.  In  the  darker 
recesses  of  our  earth  propitiatory  slaughter,  both  animal  and  human, 
still  continues,  and  humbles  us  and  our  views  of  our  species  as 
we  think  of  it. 

This  very  difficult  verse  has  greatly  exercised  Scripture  exposi- 
tors.    Which  of  several  possible  meanings  is 
29  But  l  say  unto  you,      the  proper   one  is  a  frequent,   indeed  a  per- 

I  will  not  drink  hence-  .. _ 

forth  of  this  fruit  of  the      enmal,  problem   with    Gospel    commentators  ; 

vine.until  that  day  when        ,      ,   ,  .,  ,.    . . 

I   drink  it  new  with      but  here  the  problem  is  to  suggest  any  distinct 

Kingdom.  meaning  of  any  sort.     The   day  when  Jesus 

will  drink  new  wine  with  the  apostles  in  his 
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Father's  kingdom  is  a  formidable  perplexity,  "however  handled. 
Some  think  the  fact  that  Jesus  ate  and  drank  after  his  resurrec- 
tion is  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  ;  others  apply  to  this  new  fruit 
of  the  vine  the  familiar  process  of  spiritual  evaporation. 

"And  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn."     The  Psalms  113  to  118 

were  always   sung  at   a  Passover,   and  were 

sung  an  byrau,  they      known  as  the  Passover  psalms  from  that  cir- 

o7oii?es.int0the'mOUnt      cumstance.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 

would  also  be  the  hymns  or  chants  here  sung 

by  Jesus  and  the  disciples ;  and  which  were  simultaneously  issuing 
from  so  many  other  rooms  in  Jerusalem. 

The  evening  would  be  getting  far  spent  when  Jesus  and  his 
companions  came  down  from  this  upper  room  into  the  street  below. 
For  it  would  seem,  from  what  is  recorded  in  the  other  Gospels, 
that  the  proceedings  at  this  Passover  meal  must  have  extended 
over  a  very  considerable  time. 

Though  it  does  not  fall  within  the  strict  scope  of  this  work  to  do 
so,  it  maybe  permitted  here  just  to  summarize  the  additional  infor- 
mation furnished  in  the  other  Gospels  of  what  took  place  in  this 
upper  room,  as  some  of  it  throws  light  upon  what  our  author 
goes  on  to  record,  though  furnishing  also  much  knotty  matter  for 
the  harmonist. 

Lake  tells  us  that  after  the  passover  had  been  partaken  of 
there  arose  amongst  the  twelve  a  strife  "  which  of  them  should  be 
accounted  the  greatest."  Such  a  scene  at  such  a  time  is,  to  our 
thinking,  little  less  painful  to  contemplate  than  the  one  which  had 
occurred  just  previously.  This  indecent  and  unpleasant  conduct 
Jesus  reprimanded  in  the  same  words  he  had  used  when  the  dispute 
arose  concerning  the  request  made  by  John  and  James  for  the  best 
seats  in  heaven ;  to  which  he  in  this  case  adds  some  further  words 
of  mixed  reproach  and  praise. 

Probably  arising  out  of  this  unpleasant  incident,  Jesus  addressed 
to  Peter  some  very  remarkable  words.  "  Simon,  Simon,  behold 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat ; 
but  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  when  thou 
are  converted  strengthen  thy  brethren."  And  according  to  Luke, 
Peter's  bold  reply  and  Jesus'  prophecy  of  Peter's  falseness  before 
the  next  cock-crowing — given  by  our  author  as  taking  place  outside 
— occurred  in  the  room  during  the  Passover. 

What  a  narrow  escape  from  falling  into  Satan's  clutches  Peter 
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had  had  is  fully  shown  to  us  at  the  end  of  this  very  chapter ;  how 
perilously  near  to  Peter  the  father  of  lies  had  been  is  only  too  well 
shown  by  those  which  fell  from  Peter's  tongue.  The  prayers  of 
Jesus  however  saved  Peter  from  so  dire  a  fate,  though  they  did 
not  save  Peter's  faith  from  failing,  for  a  time  at  any  rate.  Is 
there  anything  wrong,  Reader,  in  expressing  a  regret  that  the 
prayers  of  Jesus  were  not  used  to  save  another  apostle  from  the 
sad  fate  from  which  they,  and  they  alone,  rescued  Peter  ? 

After  this,  Luke  relates  a  highly  curious  dialogue  between  Jesus 
and  the  disciples  which  serves  to  explain  an  incident  our  author 
records.  "When  I  sent  you,"  said  Jesus,  "  without  purse  and  scrip 
and  shoes,  lacked  ye  anything  "  ?  And  they  said,  "Nothing."  Then 
said  he  unto  them  "  But  now  he  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it 
and  likewise  his  scrip  ;  and  he  that  hath  no  sword  let  him  sell  his 
garment  and  buy  one."  ....  And  they  said,  "  Lord,  behold 
here  are  two  swords."  And  he  said  unto  them,  "  It  is  enough." 

This  injunction  to  the  apostles  to  procure  swords,  and  thus 
apparently  to  prepare  for  resistance,  is  by  some  of  the  best  Chris- 
tian commentators  frankly  pronounced  inexplicable;  the  verbal 
quibblings  and  spiritualizings  offered  by  others  are  really  too 
inane  to  detain  anyone.  Though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Jesus 
wished,  temporarily  at  least,  to  escape  his  fate,  it  hardly  seems 
possible  to  suppose  he  can  have,  even  temporarily,  entertained  the 
thought  or  the  wish  to  do  so  by  means  of  a  dozen  human  swords. 
Had  such  an  end  been  permissible,  not  twelve  legions  of  angels,  but 
the  odd  destroying  one  who  had  smitten  hosts  in  the  past,  would 
have  effected  the  purpose  with  ease  if  summoned  by  Jesus  to  do  so. 
However  contemplated,  this  command  of  Jesus  to  obtain  swords 
remains  a  blank  difficulty. 

It  appears,  however,  that  by  some  means  or  other  two  swords 
were  actually  present  amongst  the  company,  and  commentators 
have  excelled  themselves  in  ingenious  conjectures  how  they  came 
there.  That  they  belonged  to  the  householder;  that  they  were 
carried  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles  to  "protect"  themselves  from 
robbers — what  insipidities  believers  in  the  omnipotence  of  Jesus  do 
tender  us  at  times  —  or  that  two  of  the  disciples  at  least  were 
non-believers  in  passive  submission  and  intended  to  resist,  may  be 
chosen  from.  If  these  swords  were  the  householder's,  two  of  the 
disciples  borrowed  them ;  and  with  one  of  them  some  slight 
execution  was  done  by  Peter. 
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In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  proceedings  at  this  Passover  are  greatly 
prolonged.  Into  the  fundamental  irreconcilabilities  presented  by 
that  narrative  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter.  Nor  do  its  curious 
omissions,  including  even  that  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Sapper, 
here  concern  us.  We  need  to  note  only  the  additional  positive 
items  it  furnishes. 

In  that  Gospel  we  read  that  Jesus  arose  from  supper,  laid  aside 
his  garments,  took  a  towel  and  girded  himself.  He  then  poured 
water  into  a  basin,  washed  the  disciples'  feet  and  wiped  them  with 
"  the  towel  wherewith  he  was  girded."  This  act  was  accompanied 
with  a  dialogue  between  Peter  and  his  master  and  with  a  number 
of  various  sayings  of  Jesus  himself. 

After  narrating,  in  a  way  quite  peculiar  to  itself,  the  way  in 
which  the  traitor  was  identified,  that  Gospel  makes  Jesus  enjoin 
upon  Judas,  "That  thou  doest,  do  quickly";  a  command  that 
puzzled  the  disciples,  but  with  which  Judas  seems  to  have  at  once 
complied  by  immediately  going  ont. 

Following  the  departure  of  Judas,  Jesus  delivered  a  prodigiously 
long  discourse  or  discourses  which  the  fourth  Gospel  records  and 
the  mere  utterance  of  which  must  have  taken  up  no  little  time 
Upon  that  discourse  we  are  thankful  it  is  no  part  of  our  project  to 
comment.  We  may  just  observe  that  it  is  a  mystic,  dreamy,  senti- 
mental address,  full  of  tedious  repetitions  and  full  of  the  most 
extraordinary  statements  ;  and  that  the  admiration  lavished  by 
Christian  pietists  on  these  Johannine  dissertations  makes  us  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  rapture  excited  by  their  holy  writs  in  believers  of 
other  creeds  by  showing  us  that  the  "eye  of  faith"  can  indeed 
irradiate  the  very  humblest  materials. 

Coming  back  to  our  author's  narrative,  we  see  it  must  have  been 
somewhat  late  in  the  evening  when  Jesus  and 


unto  item  ITie'Si      the  disciples  set  out  on  their  way  to  the  Mount 


™  thifnirft  is      of  Olives.     It  would,  however,  be  very  moon- 

SjKEdSiSS       %K  "    ™    kn™  f™m    ^  fact    ^  Jewish 

terieab°rCoadhallbeSCat"  festivals  were  fixed  and  regulated  by  the 
changes  of  that  orb  ;  and  there  is,  we  think,  no 
impropriety  in  supposing  that  in  honour  of  her  Creator's  presence 
she  may  have  shone  upon  our  earth  with  something  more  than  her 
ordinary  brilliance. 

We  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  city  the  house  where  this 
Passover  had  been  held  was  situated  ;  and  the  phrase,  "  went  out 
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into  the  Mount  of  Olives"  is  one  of  much  latitude.  The  natural 
presumption  is  that  the  company  were  making  their  way  for 
Bethany,  though  destined  not  to  arrive  there. 

Whilst  on  their  way  to  Olivet,  Jesus  declared,  "  All  ye  shall  be 
offended  because  of  me  this  night."  The  precise  meaning  of  this 
stumbling  at,  or  being  offended  with  their  master  on  the  part  of 
the  disciples  is  not  clear.  Most  probably  it  means  that  they  would 
be  disappointed  and  disheartened  with  this  night's  occurrences. 
They  had,  however,  been  fully  and  repeatedly  apprised  of  them. 

And  Jesus  goes  on,  with  that  peculiar  disregard  of  context  even 
in  the  self -same  sentence  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed,  to 
quote  from  Zechariah  the  words  here  given.  Though  we  have 
become  utterly  wearied  with  the  simile  of  shepherd  and  sheep,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  own  some  real  analogy  between  the  latter  and 
these  disciples  in  what  follows.  Sheep  are  timid  animals ;  and  the 
way  in  which  the  apostles  scattered  themselves  shortly  afterwards 
was  undeniably  sheeplike. 

Jesus  adds  that  after  his  resurrection  he  will  go  into   Galilee ; 

appointing,  as  we  afterwards  learn,  a  particular 

risen  ^ain^ Y  will  "gS      mountain  there  as  the  spot  where  the  disciples 

bt  Peyt°er  ™B  to  join  him. 

SLT^hallteoffendS          Peter   was    a    q™k-spoken    man,    and    in 

Inkier  be  offended  wiU      answer  *°  Jesus'  saying  that  they  would  all  be 

at   Jesus   said  unto      offended  because  of  him  that  night,  declared, 

him,  Verily  I  say  unto 

thee,  That  this  niprht,      with    a  not    exactly    felicitous  implied   refe- 

before   the  cock   crow,  »    .  r 

thou   shalt    deny   me      rence   to  and  comparison  with  his  colleagues, 
35  Peter   said  unto      that  though  all  others  might  thus  be  offended 

him,  Though  I  should       ,       -  .          ,  ,    ' 

die  with  thee,  yet  will  I      he  himself  never  would. 

not   deny  thee.     Like-  T  .  ,       .     ,         „    ,  .         1 . 

wise  also  said  all  the  J  esus,  in  response  to  and  rebuke  of  this  self- 
vaunting  of  Peter,  told  him  that  this  very 
night  he  would  deny  his  master  three  times.  Undeterred,  however, 
by  this  positive  statement  of  one  who,  he  knew,  could  not  make  an 
erroneous  one,  Peter  persists  in  traversing  the  accuracy  of  such  a 
forecast ;  adding  his  determination  to  die  with  Jesus,  rather 
than  to  deny  him.  How  entirely  correct  and  borne  out  by  events 
this  prediction  of  Jesus  was,  and  how  lamentably  incorrect  and 
unreliable  Peter's  vows  proved  to  be,  this  chapter  is  brought  to  an 
end  by  recording ;  and  to  that  place  any  further  remarks  on  this 
subject  shall  be  deferred. 

"Likewise  said  all  the  disciples."     Peter's  very  personal  boast 
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and,  as  it  were,  challenge  conld  not  but  be  taken  up  by  the  rest. 
And  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  both  with  Peter  and  with 
all  the  others,  these  declarations  were  made  with  all  good  faith  and 
sincerity,  and  probably  with  no  little  warmth  of  feeling  also.  How 
both  faith  and  courage  so  speedily  took  flight  in  one  and  all  of  these 
apostles  presents  a  highly  curious  study,  natural  as  well  as 
spiritual. 

On  arriving  at  a  place  called  Gethsemane,  Jesus  bade  the  disciples 
sit  down,  whilst  he  himself  went  a  little  further 
on  to  F»y-  This  command  applied,  however, 
to  eight  of  the  disciples  only,  Jesus  taking 


whifeiSCiPgo'SanJeperaey  with   Mm   Peter»  James,  and  John.      Whilst 

yonder  here,  we  read  that  Jesus  began  to  be  sorrowful 

him  Peter  and  the  two  and  verv  heavy. 

sons    of    Zebedee,    and  J              * 

began  to  be  sorrowful  In  explanation  of  what  is  recorded  in  these 

38  Then  saith  he  unto  verses  and  of  the  additional  statements  found  in 

them,  My  soul  is  exceed-  .                           . 

ing  sorrowful,  even  unto  the  two  following  Crospels  in  reference  thereto, 

death  :    tarry   ye  here,  .  ,       ,                   , 

and  watch  with  me.  theologians  nave  recourse  to  the  separation  of 

39  And    he   went    a  ,-,                                            »     T                   mi 

little  farther,  and  fell  on  the   two   natures   or   Jesus.       Ihe    extremely 

mfatherflf  hazardous   character   of  such   a  separation  is 


cup  epPa°sf  fr'onf  me"  admitted  j  but  with  Trinitarian  theologians 
tSuSStinJu.*  there  is  no  possible  alternative.  The  idea  of 
an  omnipotent  God  suffering  agony  cannot  be 
held  in  the  human  mind,  inasmuch  as  the  two  portions  of  the  state- 
ment will  not  even  temporarily  cohere. 

From  this  dilemma  Unitarian  theologians  are,  of  course,  free. 
Those  misguided  men,  indeed,  do  permanently  what  even  their 
Trinitarian  brethren  do  temporarily.  With  such  authorities,  we 
cannot  be  wrong  in  thinking  of  Jesus  as,  at  this  juncture,  human 
only. 

In  order,  however,  to  think  of  Jesus  in  his  human  aspect  only, 
we  must  necessarily  consider  as  absent  from  his  consciousness  at 
this  time  the  supernatural  knowledge  possessed  by  his  higher 
nature.  For  if  during  this  transient  sorrow,  however  heavy,  Jesus 
was  conscious  that  in  twenty-four  hours  all  his  trials  would  be  over 
and  he  himself  in  paradise  there  to  reign  for  evermore,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  most  susceptible  reader  to  feel  any  over- 
powering grief  at  sorrow  so  temporary,  and  known  by  the  sufferer 
to  be  so.  It  is  only  by  thinking  of  Jesus,  instead  of  possessing  the 
blissful  consciousness  we  have  named,  as  full  of  real  doubts  and  real 
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apprehensions,  that  it  is  possible  to  feel  our  sympathies  going  out 
to  him. 

Speaking  to  the  three  disciples  he  had  selected  to  accompany 
him,  Jesus  declared  that  his  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  even 
unto  death  ;  and  he  bade  them  tarry  and  watch  with  him. 

It  is  not  easy  to  gather  what  Jesus  precisely  meant  these  disciples 
to  do  by  the  injunction.  "  watch  with  me."  For  he  himself  left 
them  and  proceeded  a  little  further  on  alone.  "  He  was  withdrawn 
from  them  about  a  stone's  cast,"  is  stated  by  Luke,  who  also  tells 
us  that  "there  appeared  an  angel  unto  him  from  heaven 
strengthening  him." 

How  exclusively  as  human  we  must  for  the  time  being  regard 
Jesus  is  further  shown  in  the  prayer  which,  on  being  alone,  he 
addressed  to  God.  "  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me." 
Momentary  shrinking  from  an  ordeal  which  it  has  been  firmly 
resolved  to  undergo  is  eminently  human,  and  has  often  been  illus- 
trated in  history.  And  the  words,  "  if  it  be  possible,"  effectually 
exclude  the  supposition  that  there  could  at  this  moment  be  present 
in  Jesus  that  divine  consciousness  of  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity  in  which  it  was  known  that  escape  from  the  drinking  of 
this  cup  was  not  possible.  At  that  impossibility  Christians  may 
lament,  or  rejoice,  or  do  both  as  they  may  feel  disposed ;  for  our 
part  we  regret  it  deeply. 

"  Nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  Though  Jesus 
wished  to  escape,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  escape, 
the  ordeal  through  which  it  was  written  and  fore-ordained  by  him- 
self that  he  was  to  pass,  he  also  prayerfully  declared  his  resignation 
to  whatever  his  Father's  will  might  be:  In  a  clause  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  delivered  in  Galilee  some  years  before  this,  Jesus  had  laid 
down  this  principle,  and  enjoined  men  to  pray  God  to  have  and 
accomplish  his  own  will. 

Into  the  general  problem  whether  anything  that  is  not  God's  will 
can  possibly  take  place  ;  and  into  the  theory  that  human  supplica- 
tion can  deviate  that  will,  it  is  not  needful  here  to  enter.  But  if 
our  supplications  fail  to  concur  with,  or  to  deflect  the  divine  will 
in  the  direction  we  wish,  as  they  so  often  do,  it  is  very  clear  that 
submission  on  our  part  is  a  course  from  which  there  is  no  alter- 
native. 

The  uselessness  of  repinings  at  what  cannot  be  altered,  and  the 
good  sense  of  making  friends  with  the  inevitable  are  ancient  pieces 
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of  wisdom.  Many  of  the  ancient  Stoics  supplemented  the  quite 
sufficient  natural  reasons  for  such  a  course  with  the  consideration 
of  the  piety  of  cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 

The  latter  clause  of  Jesus'  prayer  has  always  been  a  great 
devotional  favourite.  That  religion  helps  us  to  practise  the  virtue 
of  resignation  has  always  been  one  of  its  strongest  claims,  and  one 
of  its  justest.  If  we  can  get  ourselves  into  the  frame  of  mind  to 
regard  what  we  do  not  like,  but  cannot  help,  as  God's  will,  we  may 
find  repugnance  thereto  materially  diminished,  or  at  least  repressed. 
It  is  a  view  and  a  sentiment  that  needs  to  be  carefully  guarded.  In 
every  religious  system  it  easily  slides,  and  has  slidden,  into  very 
hurtful  forms.  Especially  when  submission  to  destiny  or  the 
course  of  events,  whether  regarded  as  God's  will  or  not,  takes  the 
form  of  attempted  indiscriminate  approval  and  justification  of 
events,  it  may  lead  to  highly  injurious  influences  and  effects 
upon  us. 

On  rejoining  the  disciples  —  whether  the  three  only  or  the  eight 
also  is  not  very  clear—  our  author  records 

40  And    he    cometh  *. 

unto  the  disciples,  and      the   most    humiliating  fact  that  Jesus  found 

findeth  them  asleep,  and         .. 

saith  unto  Peter,  What,      them  asleep.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  leave  a 

could  ye  not  watch  with  ,        •,*«•.,  ,  .  <»    ,-,       /-i  i 

me  one  hour?  perusal   of  this   latter   portion   ot  the  (iospel 

41  Watch  and  pray,  -i-nn         -,•    i  ,  ,    e 

that  ye  enter  not  into      record  with  the  slightest  personal  respect  tor 

temptation  :    the  spirit        .  ••  ,  ,  .    . 

indeed  is  willing,  but      these  apostles  remaining. 

The  exhibition  of  callous  indifference  here 

displayed  by  these  apostles  to  their  master  and  the  believed  Son  of 
God  is  positively  forbidding.  "What,"  said  Jesus,  waking  Peter, 
"  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  "  And  again  commanding 
them  to  watch  and  to  pray,  Jesus  adds  in  apparent  extenuation, 
"the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  To  most 
readers  it  will,  we  think,  feel  that  in  this  case  the  spirit  must  have 
been  as  weak  as,  indeed  weaker  than,  the  flesh. 

Leaving  the  disciples,  Jesus  went  away  again  and  prayed  as 
before.  Coming  back  to  the  disciples  a  second 

42  He     went    away        ,  .          ,  ,,          ,    ,,  ..  ,,        ,  ,     . 
again  the  second  time,      time  he  again  ±ound  them  asleep  ;  '  tor  their 


my  iFatfe'iA'hieeup      eyes  were  heavy,"   adds  our  author  in  lucid 


mlf  enx°ce?tSiaSk7      explanation  of  the  fact.    What  produced  drow- 
and      siness  so  extraordinary   it   is  not  possible  to 
fo^Their^eyeS      imagine.  Luke  says  the  disciples  were  "sleeping 


were  heavy.  £or   sorrow>"      Acute   or   keen   sorrow  is  not 

36 
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usually  thought  very  conducive  to  sleep ;  how  only  too  effectively 
it  drives  sleeps  away  is  the  sad  experience  of  most  of  us. 

One  would  have  thought  the  reproaches  of  their  master  in  the 
previous  case  would  have  pierced  these  apostles  to  the  quick ;  that 
very  shame  would  have  roused  them.  But  their  master's  reproaches 
and  his  exhortations  to  watch  were  alike  unheeded. 

Jesus  does  not  seem  to  have  awakened  these  sleepy  saints  on 

his  second  return  to  them.     He  left  them  to 

44  And  he  left  them, 

and  went  away  again,      their  slumbers  ;  and  going  away  again,  for  the 

and   prayed    the   third 

time,  saying  the  same      third  time  prayed  as  before. 

45  Then  cometh  he  to          Reioininer  the  disciples  a  third  time,  Jesus 

his  disciples,  and  saith  ,          ... 

unto  them,   Sleep  on      apparently     discovered     them     again     asleep, 

now,    and    take    your        ,-,,,•,..  ••  •         -,    i  i  ^ 

rest:  behold,  the  hour  is      though  this  is  not  quite  an  inevitable  conclu- 

at  hand,  and  the  Son  of          .  ....      . ,          .,  ,  .-,         n  .    -, 

man  is  betrayed  into  the  sion.  Whether  they  were  awake  at  the  third 
return  of  the  master,  or  were  aroused  thereby, 
Jesus  addressed  them  in  the  cutting  words  here  given,  "  Sleep  on 
now  and  take  your  rest,"  Some  other  interpretations  of  this 
phrase  have  been,  it  is  true,  suggested,  but  they  are  neither 
plausible  nor  intelligible.  One  of  these  suggestions  is  that  the 
command,  "  Sleep  on,"  should  be  taken  in  an  interrogative  sense 
as  equivalent  to,  Will  ye  sleep  on  now  ?  Many  of  the  expedients 
used  to  grapple  with  Scripture  difficulties  are  far  worse  than  the 
difficulties  themselves. 

Understood   in   its  literal  sense,  Jesus'   command  to  sleep  on 
could   not   possibly  be  complied  with  by  the 

46  Rise,    let    us    be        ,.      .    ,  . ., 

going:  behold,  he  is  at      disciples  ;   tor  it  was  at  once  countermanded 

hand  that  doth  betray       i       ,1  j         ,,  T> .         -,    ,  i  •          ,,    T    j 

me.  by  the  order,  "Rise,  let  us  be  going;  '  Judas 

and  his  company  at  this  very  moment,  whilst 
indeed  Jesus  was  still  speaking,  making  their  appearance.  The 
supposition  that  some  little  interval  elapsed  between  the  present 
verse  and  the  last,  and  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  last  verse 
should  be  regarded  as  a  prophecy  fulfilled  by  the  concluding  portion 
of  this,  is  one  for  which  there  is  not  the  smallest  justification  in 
the  narrative  itself. 

It  may  just  be  remarked  that  the  agony  and  other  occurrences 
in  this  garden  at  Gethsemane  are  characteristically  entirely  omitted 
in  that  last  Gospel  whose  author  possessed  special  and  peculiar 
knowledge  of  them. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  the  sum — the 
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very  small  sum  —  agreed  to  be  paid  to  Judas  for 
spake,  lorJudasfone3!)!      his  services,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  what  had 
mutt  J      transpired  or  what  arrangements  had  taken  place 


i  Between  Judas  and  the  priests.  It  is  difficult 
peopS  and  ClderS  °f  the  to  f  rame  fr°m  tbe  Description  of  the  occurrence 
here  given  any  clear  or  intelligible  picture  of 
the  arrest  of  Jesus  ;  but  when  it  is  collated  with  the  accounts 
found  in  the  other  Grospels,  any  consistent  conception  of  the  event 
becomes  quite  impossible. 

"A  great  multitude."  The  dimensions  of  the  great  multitudes 
so  often  named  in  this  history  will  ever  remain  a  point  open  to 
much  diversity  of  opinion  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in 
assigning  a  very  moderate  estimate  to  the  phrase  in  this  instance. 
This  great  multitude  was,  it  appears,  armed  with  swords  and 
staves  ;  apparently  expecting,  and  thus  prepared  for,  a  possible 
emergency  requiring  their  use.  Judas  was  aware  of  the  two  swords 
in  possession  of  his  late  colleagues  and  of  Jesus'  injunction  to  pro- 
cure the  weapons.  This  information  he  would  have  given  no  doubt 
to  his  employers,  the  chief  priests  and  elders  ;  hence  the  pre- 
parations here  named. 

In  personal  appearance  Jesus  differed  so  little  from  his  disciples 
that  he  had  to  be  pointed  out  by  Judas.     The 
t      Pr°Pnet  who  had  created  so  much  commotion 
isayhaS'  tos°?hat      on  ^8  Qn^rJ  ^o  Jerusalem,  and  whose  raising 
same  is  he  ;  hold  him      of  Lazarus  had  just  made  such  a  ferment,  was 
so  little  known  to  any  of  this  great  multitude 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  ex-apostle  to  identify  him.     For  this 
purpose  a  pre-arranged  sign  had  been  agreed  upon  ;  namely,  that 
Judas  should  approach  and  kiss  his  late  master. 

"  Hold  him  fast."  Judas  had  been  an  intimate  companion  of 
Jesus  for  some  years.  He  had  beheld  Jesus  calm  the  tempest  and 
rebuke  the  wind  and  the  waves;  he  had  witnessed  Jesus  feed 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  without  food;  he  had 
watched  him  open  countless  blind  eyes,  open  deaf  ears,  raise  the 
dead  to  life,  and  expel  legions  of  devils.  Nay,  from  Jesus'  own 
hands  Judas  had  himself  received  like  powers  ;  powers  which  he 
had,  we  cannot  doubt,  himself  freely  exercised,  to  heal  the  sick, 
cleanse  lepers,  cast  out  devils,  and  raise  the  dead  also.  And  yet 
here,  says  Judas,  "hold  him  fast";  apparently  believing  in  the 
possibility  of  so  doing,whether  Jesus  acquiesced  in  the  process  or  not. 

36  * 
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Even  amid  the  surroundings  of  such  a  narrative  it  is  impossible 
to  suppress  the  feeling  how  brimful  of  downright  absurdity  such  a 
picture  is. 

Judas  as  we  here  read  carried  out  the  sign  agreed  upon.  To  no 
Christian  believer  living  do  we  yield  in  detes- 


cameAnto  ^^  tation  of  tne  act—  and  the  actor—  here  described. 


;  and  Odious  in  the  last  degree  is  every  feature  of  it. 
In  the  most  highly  pitched  denunciations  of 
this  incident  all  may  concur.  In  one  minor  point,  perhaps,  some 
comments  hereupon  go  wide  of  the  mark.  As  a  mode  of  salutation, 
a  kiss  did  not  then  imply  what  it  now  does  with  us.  It  was  a 
current  salute  or  recognition  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  formalism 
and  not  regarded  as  expressive  of  the  extreme  familiarity  it  is  with 
us  now  considered.  This  is  shown  by  the  general  exhortation 
given  to  Christians  to  salute  each  other  in  this  special  manner  ;  an 
exhortation  which  Christians  show  much  good  sense  and  good 
ta.ste  in  leaving  uncomplied  with. 

An  aspect  of  this  verse  more  painful  still  is  raised,  if  we  think  of 
Judas  —  as  we  presume  we  must  —  as  being  the  mere  physical 
habitation  of  a  certain  other  being. 

Jesus  gave  to  Judas  a  very  gentle,  deprecating  accosting. 
"  Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come  ?  "  a 

50  And   Jesus   said      phrase  of  which  many  and  various  analyses 

unto       him,       Friend,        r 

Wherefore     art     thou      are  given.     It  cannot  be  denied   that  Jesus' 

come?    Then  came  they, 

and  laid  hands  on  Jesus,      last  preceding  words   to    Judas,  "That   thou 

and  took  him.  .    '  p       „  ' 

doest  do  quickly,    had  been  complied  with. 

"  Laid  hands  on  Jesus  and  took  him."  The  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  Reader,  was  now  arrested  ;  an  event  that,  we  must  own, 
entirely  baffles  any  contemplative  capacity  of  ours.  The  history 
of  the  world  abounds  with  sorrowful  arrests,  and  with  wise,  and 
great,  and  noble  prisoners.  But  such  things  in  no  way  help  us  to 
realize  the  apprehension  and  the  taking  into  custody  of  our  Creator 
here  recorded. 

In  the  fourth  Gospel  we  are  told  that  this  armed  multitude  on 
beholding:  Jesus,  who  had  spontaneously  made 

51  And,  behold,  one 

of  them  which  were  with      himself  known,  "  went   backward  and  fell  to 

Jesus,  stretched  out  his        ,.  ..  „      TT    .  .,         . 

hand,   and    drew    his      the  ground.       Unhappily  they  got  up  again, 

sword,  and  struck  a  ser-  ..     n         .  .,        n  .    .       , 

vant  of  the  high  priest's,      and    proceeded   with   their    original    purpose. 

and  smote  off  his  ear.  ,  ,         ,     ,    .  ,  T  £ 

52  Then  said  Jesus      And  on  seeing  hands  laid  upon  Jesus,   'one  or 

unto  him,  Put  up  aeain        ,,  1-1  -ii    »     i  •  r  i 

thy  sword  into  his  place:      them  which  were  with       him,  who  we  learn 
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elsewnere  was  none  other  than  Simon  Peter 
the  sword.  himself,  drew  his  sword,  and  with  that  sword 

effected  the  painful  but  not  alarming  stroke  here  described. 

We  find  some  difficulty  in  thinking  of  Peter  as  a  military  man. 
He  was  a  curious  mixture  of  martial,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  very 
un-martial  qualities.  And  the  smile  that  we  cannot  subdue  as  we 
think  of  Peter's  coming  down  from  that  upper  room  with  sword  by 
his  side  and  of  the  weapon's  reposing  by  the  side  of  its  slumbering 
owner  in  the  garden,  is  surely  no  very  great  impiety. 

On  seeing  what  Peter  had  done,  Jesus  rebuked  him  and  bade 
him  put  up  his  sword  into  its  place  again.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn 
from  the  third  Gospel  that  Jesus  touched  this  smitten  ear  and 
"  healed "  it.  The  subject  of  this  most  pleasing  miracle  was 
named  Malchus.  It  seems  natural  to  think  Malchus  must  have 
become  a  Christian  after  this.  But  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 
Alas  !  Reader,  what  a  typical  "  subject  "  in  this  respect  Malchus 
was !  The  subjects  of  Jesus'  miracles  were  even  more  phlegmatic 
than  the  spectators  of  them. 

Though  it  scarcely  seemed  a  very  suitable  time  for  doing  so, 
Jesus,  in  addition  to  his  command  to  Peter  to  put  up  his  sword, 
laid  down  the  general  proposition  here  given.  Taken  literally, 
the  statement  that  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword  is  not  true  ;  or  at  most  a  very  partial  truth  only.  Those 
who  wish  for  anything  of  the  kind  will  find  in  commentators  a 
great  variety  of  figurative  and  spiritual  exegeses  of  this  phrase  to 
choose  from. 

Only  a  few  hours  ago,  at  the  Passover  in  the  upper  room,  Jesus 
had  enjoined  everyone  to  procure  a  sword ;  even,  if  necessary,  by 
the  sale  of  his  garments.  And  he  was  quite  aware  that  Peter 
was  carrying  this  very  sword  about  with  him.  Would  this  maxim 
not  have  been  better  propounded  a  little  earlier  ?  Is  prevention 
not  better  than  even  miraculous  cure  ?  The  whole  subject  of 
these  swords  is  an  unintelligible  and  unedifying  medley.  The 
almost  simultaneous  commands  to  procure  swords  and  to  put  them 
away  would  puzzle  even  apostles. 

A  strange  problem  for  Peter's  thinking,  and  for  the  thinking  out, 
if  that  were  possible,  of  Gospel  readers  also, 
™  nere  proposed  by  Jesus.  In  the  next  verse, 
it  ^  true,  Jesus  gives  an  answer  to  his  own 
angeis?welve  le^OnS  °f  Problem.  But  unfortunately  it  is  an  answer 
in  the  proximate  and  nominal  sense  of  the 
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word  only.     It  is  an  answer  in  which  the  problem  itself  not  only 
remains,  but  is  even  acutely  emphasized. 

"  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he 
shall  presently  give  me  more  than  12  legions  of  angels?"  Without 
for  a  moment  suggesting  that  the  occasion  was  not  worthy  of  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels,  or  of  the  entire  heavenly  host  even, 
we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  odd  angel  who  had  just  been 
with  Jesus  in  the  garden  strengthening  him,  would  have  been 
amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  here  suggested  to  Peter.  How  a 
single  angel — possibly  this  very  same — caused  the  Roman  soldiers 
who  guarded  Jesus'  tomb  to  become  as  dead  men,  our  author 
shortly  after  this  duly  informs  us.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  an  appearance  would  have  had  that  same  happy  effect 
upon  this  armed  multitude  also. 

What  Peter  thought  of  the  problem  is  not  known ;  nor,  if  known, 
should  we  attach  any  very  great  value — in  its  purely  natural  sense — 
thereto.  We  have  just  seen  that  even  the  prayers  of  Jesus  are 
subject  to  a  great  If,  an,  "  if  it  be  possible."  We  do  not  profess  to 
comprehend  in  what  sense  anything  can  be  not  possible  with  the 
Jehovah  to  whom  all  things  are  possible.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
clear  from  what  we  have  read  that  compliance  with  the  prayers 
even  of  Jesus  will  be  withheld  if  those  prayers  run  counter  to 
definitely  fixed  arrangements.  Hence  we  are  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion, from  what  Jesus  himself  adds  in  the  next  verse,  that  even 
had  these  twelve  legions  been  prayed  for  as  here  suggested,  they 
would  not,  because  they  could  not,  have  been  despatched.  Given 
a  certain  event  that  must  be  accomplished,  and  swords,  prayers, 
and  everything  else  are  vain  to  evade  it. 

There  seems,  however,  in  the  question  here  put  to  Peter,  a  naive 
assumption  that  if  prayed  for  by  Jesus  these  legions  would  be  sent; 
and  this  verse  is  invariably  dealt  with  as  if  Jesus  could,  if  so 
disposed,  have  actually  summoned  them  ;  that  he  thus  magnani- 
mously refused  an  actual  possibility  of  rescue. 

On  this  theory  Jesus  suffered  and  even  courted  death  with  the 
admitted  power  to  avoid  it.  Hence  all  other  martyrdoms  offer  no 
analogy  to  this  of  Jesus.  Most  martyrs,  it  is  true,  could  have 
saved  their  lives,  but  only  by  recanting  and  abandoning  their 
cause  ;  not  otherwise.  But  Jesus  could  have  saved  his  not  only 
without  recanting,  but  by  a  method  which  would  have  irresistibly 
established  his  cause  and  confuted  and  convinced  his  enemies.  What 
a  pity  certain  other  martyrs  did  not  possess  the  same  glorious  option ! 
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These  angels  were  neither  asked  for  nor  sent.     And  in  reply  to 

his  own  question,  and  in  explanation  of  his  not 

th?  2?fptm^shbeS^ui!      acting  upon  his  own  suggestion,  Jesus  here,  in 

filled,  that  thus  it  must      the   form  of   another   question,  furnished  the 

response  and  the  solution. 

"  But  how  then  shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled  that  thus  it  must 
be  ?  "  Fulfilling  Scripture  may  be  all  very  well  as  a  proximate 
reason ;  but  why  the  Scriptures  were  thus  written  is  the  real 
question  raised.  If  the  Scriptures  could  not  be  written  otherwise 
than  as  they  are,  and  once  written  were  bound  to  be  carried  out, 
then  to  summon  twelve  legions  of  angels  to  frustrate  their  fulfil- 
ment is  an  idle  suggestion  ;  the  raising  of  an  impossible  supposition 
merely  to  knock  it  down  again.  If  fulfilling  the  Scripture  was 
absolutely  obligatory  upon  Jesus,  then  we  are  bound  to  answer  the 
question  he  propounded  in  the  last  verse  in  the  negative. 

What  particular  Scripture  is  here  referred  to  we  do  not  know. 
We  so  greatly  lament  the  violent  death  inflicted  upon  Jesus  by  the 
Jews,  that  if  we  could  find  the  passage  or  passages  of  Jewish 
Scripture  in  which  that  event  is  predicted,  we  should  bear  a  very 
keen  antipathy  thereto.  But  in  spite  of  every  assistance  from 
learned  theologians,  we  are  unable  to  discover  the  Scripture  in 
question. 

"  That  thus  it  must  be."  Fatalism  renders  everything  it  touches 
absolutely  lifeless.  The  possibility  of  any  alternative  being  struck 
out,  events  become  an  elaborate  and  most  uninteresting  dumb  show. 
The  fixed  mechanism  turns  out  its  result  according  to  order,  and 
with  a  mathematical  precision.  Not  only  Jesus  himself,  but  every- 
body else  concerned  in  these  melancholy  occurrences,  was  under 
the  same  resistless  obligation  to  fulfil  Scripture. 

Jesus  now  addresses  to  the  multitude  a  complaint.  "Are  ye  come 
out  as  against  a  thief  with  swords  and  staves 

55  In  that  same  hour 

said  Jesus  to  the  multi-      for  to  take  me  r        There  is  an  evident  tone  of 

tudes,  Are  ye  come  out       .       .  .  .     . 

as  against  a  thief  with      indignation  in  this  question.     And  it  is  not  at 

swords  and  staves    for          ,,  .  .  -i         -,.-,-, 

to  take  me?    I  sat  daily      all  improbable  that  with  a  disorderly  multitude 
with  you  teaching  in  the  .  j    .    -.  ,     T  -,  «•        i 

temple,  and  ye  laid  no      near  midnight,  Jesus  may  have  suffered  some 

hold  on  me.  ,  T  ,    .    . . 

more  or  less  unpleasant  usage.  In  a  plaintive 
tone  Jesus  adds,  "  I  sat  daily  with  you  teaching  in  the  temple,  and 
ye  laid  no  hold  on  me."  How  far  any  of  the  multitude  here  spoken 
to  had  listened  to  Jesus  during  the  few  preceding  days  in  which  he 
had  appeared  and  taught  in  the  temple,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It 
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may  be  remembered,  in  confirmation  of  Jesus'  statement,  that  the 
multitudes  who  listened  to  him  in  the  temple,  and  took  him  for  a 
prophet,  saved  him  from  being  laid  hold  on  by  the  priests.  The 
third  Gospel  makes  the  chief  priests  actually  present  amongst  this 
multitude,  and  Jesus'  question  is  there  somewhat  varied  in  keeping 
with  that'fact. 

"All  this."     How   his  narrative  fulfils   Jewish    Scripture   our 

author  continually  points  out  to  us,  from  the 

don6e,tBhattheScripti^S      selection  of  Bethlehem  for  Jesus'  nativity,  and 


bl  M^pheSh^S  tne  mourning  caused  there  by  the  visit  of  the 
h?m,  andTed3  f°rs°°k  Magi,  to  the  exact  price  paid  to  Judas.  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  verse  he  goes  on  to  record 
an  event  which  the  prophets  very  considerately  only  alluded  to,  we 
believe,  if  at  all,  in  very  general  terms. 

"  Then  all  the  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled."  A  few  hours  ago, 
at  the  Passover  in  the  upper  room,  there  had  been  a  contest  amongst 
these  disciples  —  who  should  be  first.  Here,  alas  !  there  was  another 
contest  amongst  them  —  who  could  be  remotest.  It  has  been  an  ever- 
recurrent  regret  to  us  throughout  this  Gospel  that  Matthew  did  not 
lay  aside  his  ill-judged  and  ill-timed  modesty  ;  did  not  assure  his 
readers  who  he  truly  was  ;  and  did  not  write  in  the  first  instead  of  in 
the  third  person.  How  greatly,  in  some  instances  how  immeasurably, 
the  narrative  would  have  gained  by  being  openly  given  as  that  of 
Matthew,  an  apostle  and  an  eye-witness,  is  constantly  impressed 
upon  us.  Here,  for  example,  how  much  more  vivid  would  have  been 
the  words,  We  all  forsook  him  and  fled,  than  the  phrase  here  used  ! 

This  flight  of  the  apostles  is  indeed  an  ugly  thing  to  think  of. 
There  is  only  one  possible  explanation  of  it,  and  that  is,  that  their 
faith  in  the  master  had  taken  flight  also.  The  ordinary  Christian 
hypothesis  that  these  men  were  deliberately  deserting  and  fleeing 
from  the  presence  of  one  whom  they  positively  knew  to  be  the 
divine  Being  is  too  inane  to  be  entertained.  These  men,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  liked  and  loved  their  master  ;  but  their  faith  in  him 
at  this  time  was  obviously  practically  nil. 

Contemplated  even  in  its  purely  human  aspect  only,  this  base 
desertion  by  these  apostles  is  most  humiliating.  The  ordinary 
human  sense  of  honour  and  sense  of  shame  would  have  preserved 
most  men  from  such  ignominy.  Not  a  troop  of  the  roughest 
soldiers  would  thus  have  left  their  captain  ;  they  would  have  shared 
his  fate,  were  it  death  or  capture.  And  the  history  even  of  lost 
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causes  is  fall  of  heroism  ;  of  men's  clinging  to  each  other  and 
resolving,  nay  demanding,  to  share  a  common  fate. 

Whatever  else  it  may  be,  this  odious  conduct  of  these  apostles  is 
a  humbling  and  a  disgrace  to  our  common  human  nature.  Their 
master's  injunction  to  "  beware  of  men  "  had  impressed  them  much 
more  vividly  than  his  injunction  to  "fear  not  them  which  kill  the 
body."  And  when  we  reflect  —  if  it  be  possible  really  to  do  so  — 
that  every  man  of  them  could  raise  the  dead  to  life  again,  the 
scene  becomes  utterly  ludicrous.  Bad  indeed  as  their  whilom 
co-apostle,  Iscariot,  was,  he  would  not  at  this  time  suffer  greatly  by 
comparison.  Judas  had  lost  his  faith  ;  and,  what  is  much  worse, 
lost  his  honour  also.  But  he  still  retained  his  courage. 

It  is  often  deplored,  a  perennial  lament,  how  feeble  is  the  faith 
now  to  be  found  amongst  mankind  ;  how  faint  and  weak  even  the 
best  and  strongest  of  religious  belief  really  is. 

But  when  w^e  reflect  how  frail  was  the  faith  of  those  fellow- 
mortals  who  witnessed  the  most  extraordinary  manifestations,  and 
who  personally  received  the  most  absolute  and  convincing  assur- 
ances, our  surprise  at  the  scantiness  and  the  faintness  of  modern 
belief  is  greatly  abated. 

These  eleven  apostles,  as  also  the  other  one,  had  consorted  with 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  for  some  years  ;  had  beheld  all  his 
mighty  works  ;  had  heard  from  his  own  mouth  not  only  all  we 
possess  in  these  Gospels,  but  countless  other  utterances  also.  And 
yet  at  the  first  breath  of  danger  they  flee  !  Nor  is  that  all.  The 
chief  apostle,  who  had  even  listened  to  God's  own  voice  from 
heaven,  when  challenged,  disowned  everything,  and  with  oaths 
and  curses  denied  all  knowledge  of  "the  man."  And  the  two 
others,  who  had  with  Peter  been  especially  singled  out  to  witness 
the  transfiguration  of  their  master  on  the  mountain,  and  to  see  the 
the  still  living  Moses  and  Elijah,  fled  like  the  rest.  All  these  men 
too  had  assurance  made  doubly  sure  by  the  bestowal  upon  every- 
one of  them  of  the  most  copious  miracle-working  power,  which 
they  had  doubtless  abundantly  tested  and  proved.  And  who  can 
forget  the  melancholy  story  of  the  Baptist  struggling  on  the  eve  of 
his  own  death  with  the  miserable  query,  "Art  thoo.  he"?  And 
the  very  last  we  hear  of  these  eleven  apostles  —  -after  the  recorded 
resurrection  of  their  master  even  —  is  the  pregnant  little  phrase, 
"  But  some  doubted." 

If  men  who  had  heard  God's  own  voice  ;  who  had  been  in  the 
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daily  presence  of  his  "  only  begotten "  son  for  years ;  who  had 
beheld  the  innumerable  miracles  Jesus  wrought,  and  had  received 
from  him  unstinted  power  to  work  such  wonders  themselves ; 
if  such  men  could  be  so  faithless,  what  can  reasonably  be 
expected  of  us  in  these  days  who  have  never  seen  a  single  wonder 
of  any  kind  and  without  a  single  believer  around  us  with  a 
sufficient  grain  of  faith  to  perform  the  very  tiniest  ? 

Instead  of  all  these  things,  what  have  we  to  fasten  our  faith 
upon  ;  we  who  look  out  on  the  world  and  find  the  huge  old  creeds 
here  in  the  time  of  Jesus  here  still ;  an  immense  new  one  founded 
since  he  founded  his;  and  his  own  household  of  faith  a  house 
divided  against  itself,  a  set  of  warring  sects,  rapidly  losing  the 
faith  and  often  the  respect  of  all  that  is  best  of  the  character  and 
intellect  of  the  age  ? 

A  strange  midnight  conclave,  Reader,  is  here  described  to  us. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  strange  nocturnal 

57   t  And  they  that  °. 

had  laid  hold  on  Jesus      convocation  was  met  for  the  special  purpose 

led  him  away  to  Caia- 

phas  the  high  priest,      ot    dealing    with    Jesus,    though    we   cannot 

where  the  scribes   and 

the  elders  were  as-  be  positive  on  the  matter.  Anyhow,  such  a 
gathering  at  such  an  hour  does  these  priests, 

scribes,  and  elders  little  credit ;  and  what  we  read  of  its  proceed- 
ings gives  us  a  very  sorry  and  coarse  notion  of  Jewish  ecclesiastical 
assemblies.  It  is  however  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  narrative  is 
an  eminently  ex  parte  representation,  and  that  much  of  what  we 
here  read  bears  on  the  face  of  it  a  high  degree  of  palpable  and 
intrinsic  improbability. 

"  To  Caiaphas  the  high  priest."  There  are  three  persons  who  figure 
conspicuously  in  the  accounts  of  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Jesus — 
Judas,  Caiaphas,  and  Pilate.  Of  the  first  of  these,  there  is  only 
one  possible  opinion.  Traitors  and  informers  ever  justly  receive 
the  execration  of  all  men.  Nor  is  there  in  the  case  of  Judas,  so  far 
as  can  be  gathered,  one  iota  of  palliation.  We  read  that  many 
who  walked  with  Jesus  walked  with  him  no  more  ;  and  if  Judas, 
though  one  of  the  chosen  twelve,  having  lost  faith  in  the  new 
system  and  its  founder,  had  taken  a  like  course  simply,  no  one 
could  have  found  fault.  But  to  remain  and  help  to  compass  the 
death  of  the  leader  he  had  accompanied  so  long  is  a  dark  act 
capable  of  no  extenuation. 

Concerning  the  second  of  the  three — Caiaphas — it  is  difficult  to 
explain  how  or  why  he  has  to  some  extent  escaped  the  odium  that 
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in  Christian  feeling  and  history  has  gathered  around  the  other  two. 
For  unquestionably  Caiaphas  was  far  more  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Jesus  than  either  Judas  or  Pilate ;  Judas  indeed,  however 
guilty,  being  a  mere  subordinate  and  instrument  of  the  chief 
priests.  It  was  these  latter  who  really  compassed  the  death  of  Jesus, 
and  upon  them,  in  the  main,  rests  the  stigma  of  his  martyrdom ; 
as  indeed  upon  the  same  profession  mainly  rest  the  martyrdoms 
of  all  ages,  all  countries,  and  all  systems,  before  and  since.  For 
the  statesmen  and  officials  who  have  nominally  carried  out  these 
cruel  sacerdotal  instigations  have,  with  few  exceptions,  done  so 
lothfully  as  Pilate  very  clearly  did  in  Jesus'  case.  The  term 
vipers,  which  Jesus  applied  to  these  priests  of  his  Father,  is, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  its  justice  in  other  respects,  literally 
applicable  to  all  priesthoods  in  one  point — their  dealings,  when 
possessed  of  the  needful  power,  with  all  beliefs  and  creeds  other 
than  their  own.  And  it  is  indeed  a  mournful  reflection  to  make 
as  we  read  the  narrative  now  before  us,  that  the  blackest  product  of 
all  the  ages — the  Inquisition — was  the  work  of  Jesus'  own  priests. 

Of  the  last  of  these  three — Pilate — it  is  impossible  for  any 
reasonable-minded  man  to  concur  in  the  views  once  so  prevalent ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  in  all  later  Christian  literature  greatly 
modified  and  more  just  estimates  of  this  Eoman  official.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  Pilate  in  no  way  desired,  and  in  no  way 
instigated,  the  movement  that  led  to  Jesus'  death.  Nay,  it  is  clear 
he  wished  to  save  Jesus  from  his  real  enemies.  And  if  he  at  last 
consented  and  gave  his  sanction,  he  manifestly  did  it  from  policy 
or  weakness,  and  in  no  sense  whatever  from  malice.  It  is  surely 
desirable  that  in  this  Gospel  history,  as  in  all  histories,  merit 
and  guilt  should  be  righteously  apportioned. 

We  confess,  however,  that  to  us,  the  overriding  theory  that 
Jesus  came  to  earth  with  the  pre-ordained  object  of  being  put  to 
death,  that  there  was  no  possible  escape  from  that  result,  and  that 
consequently  some  unfortunate  beings  had  to  play  the  parts  neces- 
sary to  that  end,  casts  an  air  of  repellent  fatalism  over  this  part 
of  the  Gospel  history,  and  robs  it  of  all  natural  interest  whatever. 

Our  author  does  not  tell  us  whither  he  and  the  others  wended 
their  way.  But  Peter,  it  appears,  suspended 

hiS  Si^Sto'tS  his  flight,  and  following  the  prisoner  and  his 
STn!Stanrtte'waSh  jailors  "afar  off"  made  his  way  to  the  high 

the  servants,  to  see  the        priest's  palace  «  to  see   the  end."      As  WC   shall 
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presently  see,  it  would  have  been  well  had  he  remained  away  with 
his  co-apostles. 

The  "judicial"  proceedings  here  set  before  us  compel  us  either 
to  question  the  right  of  the  Jews  at  this  time 
eWers^and      to  the  title  of  a  civilized  people,  or  to  regard 


the  account  here  given  as  being  largely  a  tra- 
d2?h;  t0  put  him  to      vesty.     The  procedure  of  this  Sanhedrim,  as 
here  described,  resembles  that  of  a  drum-head 

court  martial,  but  without  any  of  the  grim  dignity  and  honour  of 
the  latter. 

Our  author  favours  us  in  these  verses  with  a  peculiarly  striking 

GO  But  found  none:      specimen  of  his  lucidity.      The   chief   priests 

witnesses*  c™m"f  ^yft      and  elders,  indeed  "all  the  council,"    sought 

found   they   none.     At       £  i  •,  -»/r   <  j_i_  TJ.  L    •    i 

the  last  came  two  false  ""86  witness,  says  Matthew.  It  was  certainly 
getting  quite  time  to  supersede  Judaism  and 
Moses'  seat  with  a  more  decent  system  of  some  kind. 

But  though  these  successors  of  Moses  and  official  representatives 
of  Jehovah  on  our  earth  were  thus  engaged  in  the  search  for  false 
witness,  they  found  none.  "  Yea,  though  many  false  witnesses 
came,  yet  found  they  none."  From  this  it  may  probably  be  gathered 
that  this  Sanhedrim  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  false  witness 
they  for  some  time  met  with.  Probably  it  was  either  too  false  or 
not  false  enough. 

At  last,  two  false  witnesses  made  their  appearance  who  seem  to 
61  And  said  This  ^ave  satisfie(^  ^^  strange  tribunal.  They 

{fd'strovlhe^Zpltof       Con™ted  Jes»S  of  a  boast  that  be  was  able   to 

ttoee  daV°  buiM  rt  in  Destroy  the  temple  and  re-build  it  in  three 
days.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  preserve  any 
gravity  as  we  think  of  the  ludicrous  medley  here  presented  to  us. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  last  Gospel  we  learn  that  Jesus  at 
the  beginning  of  his  public  life  paid  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  that 
on  that  occasion  he  cleared  the  temple,  by  the  very  prosaic  process 
of  a  "  scourge  of  small  cords,"  of  the  drovers  and  money-changers 
who  polluted  it  ;  a  proceeding  which,  according  to  our  author,  he 
had  repeated  about  a  week  ago  on  his  final  arrival  in  Jerusalem. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  former  of  these  two  exploits  we  read  in 
that  last  Gospel  that  the  Jews  on  witnessing  it  asked  Jesus  for  his 
credentials  for  assuming  such  authority,  and  that  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  them,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up.  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
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temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?  "  No 
answer  of  Jesus  is  given  ;  John — not  Jesus  himself — simply  adding, 
"  But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body."  How  the  Jews  were 
to  gather  this  we  do  not  know.  This  truly  wretched  metaphor 
thus  became  the  proximate  cause  of  Jesus'  death. 

There  is  something  half-sorrowful,  half -humorous  in  the  thought 
that  Jesus  was  convicted  and  found  guilty  of  a  figure  of  speech. 
The  figure  of  speech  itself  richly  deserved  convicting.  The 
mischief  wrought  in  the  world  by  such  phrases  has  been  immeasur- 
able ;  and  some  little  vindication  of  the  prime,  and  only  worthy, 
purpose  of  human  language — to  convey  natural  and  clear  meanings 
from  one  to  another — is  the  only  morsel  of  satisfaction  discoverable 
in  this  memorable  "  trial." 

Matthew  terms  these  two  witnesses  false  ;  a  view  in  which  the 
fourth  Gospel  makes  it  impossible  to  acquiesce.  The  simple  truth 
however  is  that  this  tribunal  needed  no  false  witnesses  whatever. 
If  religious  innovation  and  hostility  to  an  established  creed  be  the 
crime  they  were  once  everywhere  thought  to  be,  no  more  clear  and 
transparent  case  than  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ever  came  before 
any  of  the  many  courts  that  have  sat  upon  and  judged  that 
"  crime." 

After  these  two  witnesses  had  borne  their  testimony,  the  high 
priest  arose  and  asked  Jesus  for  his  answer  to 
their  charges.  Receiving  no  reply,  the  high 

Priest  then   called   uPOn    Jesns»   in   the   solemn 

thee?    witness      manner  here  stated,  to  openly  declare  whether 
>3   But   Jesus   held      be  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

his  peace.    And  the  high 

priest  answered  and  said          it  may  here  be  remembered  that  up  to  a  late 

unto  him,  I  adiure  thee  ...  .  .  . 

by  the  living  God,  that      period  in  this  Gospel  history  the  disclosing  of 

thou    tell    us    whether        r  J 

thou  be  the  Christ,  the      the  fact  that  he  was  the  Christ  was  sternly  for- 

Son  of  God.  .  -.ITT  i 

bidden  by  Jesus  ;  nor  can  it  be  clearly  gathered 

whether  since  that  date  the  fact  had  in  any  way  been  publicly 
divulged  or  not.  If  we  accept  our  author's  narrative,  many 
members  of  this  tribunal  -not  improbably  even  Caiaphas  himself— 
had  a  few  days  previously  witnessed  at  the  hands  of  Jesus  what  to 
us  moderns  seems  tenfold  more  convincing  on  this  matter  than 
any  number  of  personal  declarations.  For  we  read  that  the  blind 
and  lame  came  to  Jesus  in  the  temple  and  he  healed  them  ;  and 
that  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  saw  these  wonderful  things,  but 
unhappily,  were  sore  displeased  with  them. 
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To  this  solemn  appeal  of  Caiaphas,  Jesus  replied  with  the  con- 
64  Jesus  saith  unto      firmatory  phrase,   "Thou  hast   said,"    adding 
i"2y  rate      that  hereafter  these  judges  should  see  the  Son 


of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power  and 
Doming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The  use  of 
the  clouds  of  heaven.  t^e  phrase  Son  of  man  in  response  to  the 
phrase  Son  of  God  used  by  the  high  priest  seems  very  marked  and 
very  noticeable. 

Jesus,  as  we  know,  had  declared  in  Galilee  that  there  were  then 
present  persons  who  should  not  taste  death  till  they  had  seen  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom.  To  these  chief  priests,  scribes, 
and  elders  such  a  declaration  would  no  doubt  be  complete  news  ; 
and  the  assurance  that  they  themselves  were  to  see  their  prisoner 
coming  in  the  "  clouds  of  heaven  "  could  not  fail  to  startle  them. 

In  what  way  these  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders  ever  beheld 
Jesus  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  we  do  not  know.  Theologians 
have  many,  indeed  far  too  many,  solutions  of  the  difficulty.  The 
suggestion  we  ventured  to  offer  when  remarking  upon  the  like 
declaration  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  however  deficient  in  other  ways, 
still  seems  to  us  to  possess  the  very  great  advantage  of  being  the 
simplest  and  clearest  solution  of  it. 

Having  duly  complied  with  the  Mosaic  injunction  to  rend 
65  Then  the  high  clothing  on  hearing  blasphemy,  Caiaphas  in  a 
transport  of  indignation  declared  that  Jesus 
had  uttered  blasphemy  ;  and  that  now  they 
liad  themselves  heard  his  blasphemy,  asked 
what  need  there  could  be  of  further  witnesses. 
Whether  this  indignation  of  Caiaphas  was  sincere  or  feigned  has 
been  much  argued.  There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  accepting  either 
view  ;  for  both  priestly  hypocrisy  and  priestly  sincerity  are,  and 
have  ever  been,  very  ordinary  phenomena.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  to  these  men  and  to  all  earnest  and  devout  Jews, 
the  full  Christian  theory  of  the  Trinity  would  have  been  painfully 
and  sincerely  shocking  ;  and  a  definite  statement  of  the  idea  that 
the  prisoner  now  before  them  —  to  all  appearance  a  human  being 
like  themselves  —  was  a  member  of  the  triune  Godhead  would 
unquestionably  have  genuinely  horrified  this  assembled  council. 
The  words  used  by  Jesus  certainly  did  not  convey  so  much  as  this  ; 
but  they  implied  vague  and  enormous  claims  incapable  of  being 
thought  of  as  regards  any  merely  human  being.  What  Jesus  had 
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just  asserted  could  not  fail  to  grate  upon  the  piety  of  this 
assembled  council,  and  in  denouncing  the  statement  of  Jesus  as 
blasphemy  there  can  be  little  or  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Caiaphas 
gave  expression  to  the  real  feelings  of  himself  and  his  compeers. 

It  is  a  melancholy  but  unquestionable  truth  that  almost  all  the 
great  iniquities  and  martyrdoms  that  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
world  have  been  wrought  conscientiously.  Even  the  dreadful  tri- 
bunal established  by  Jesus'  priests  inflicted  its  countless  cruelties 
and  crimes  from  the  one  sincere  desire,  and  sincerely  believed  duty, 
to  protect  the  true  faith.  When  men  embrace  a  false  theory  the 
false  actions  that  follow  from  it  may  be  as  sincere  and  from  the 
heart  as  the  best  and  wisest  of  proceedings.  It  is  the  demolition 
of  vicious  theories  that  has  rendered  these  latter  ages  so  just  and 
so  humane. 

Of  all  the  arrant  follies  recorded  of  our  race  the  practice  of 
tearing  one's  clothes  from  vexation  or  indignation  may  make  a  very 
good  claim  to  bear  the  palm.  When  we  picture  a  man  setting  to 
and  tearing  his  clothing,  and  think  of  the  sorry  spectacle  he  would 
present  when  his  labours  were  ended,  it  seems  as  if  the  ludicrous 
aspect  of  the  scene  must  have  overpowered  all  others.  In  the 
book  of  Acts  we  read  how  Barnabas  and  Paul  went  through  this 
proceeding;  from  which  we  learn  how,  in  following  the  example 
even  of  apostles,  much  discretion  and  good  sense  are  very  necessary. 

Upon  the  high  priest  putting  the  question,  "  What  think  ye  ?" 
to  the  council,  the  answer  was,  "  He  is  guilty 
of  death."  Though  we  cannot  here  be  sure  of 
it,  it  seems  highly  probable,  as  stated  in  the  next 

Gospel,  that  this  was  their  unanimous  verdict.  And  the  expression 
found  in  the  next  Gospel,  that  with  the  high  priest  "  were  assem- 
bled all  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders  and  the  scribes,"  would  lead 
us  to  think  it  was  a  very  full,  if  not  absolutely  complete,  council. 

On  reference  to  the  other  Gospel  accounts  of  this  trial  we  find 
the  various  narratives  not  only  discrepant  but  largely  incapable  of 
being  blended  or  even  harmonized.  Into  these  divergencies  it  is 
in  no  way  needful  to  enter.  We  may  just  here  quote  the  dialogues 
which  passed  between  Jesus  and  this  council  as  there  reported. 

In  the  third  Gospel  we  find  that  the  council  asked  Jesus,  "Art 
thou  the  Christ  ?  tell  us.  And  he  said  unto  them,  If  I  tell  you,  ye 
will  not  believe ;  and  if  I  also  ask  you,  ye  will  not  answer  me,  nor 
let  me  go.  Hereafter  shall  the  Son  of  man  sit  on  the  right  hand 
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of  the  power  of  God.  Then  said  they  all,  Art  thou  then  the  Son 
of  God  ?  And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  say  that  I  am.  And  they 
said,  What  need  we  any  further  witness  ?  for  we  ourselves  have 
heard  of  his  own  mouth."  Whilst  acknowledging  the  agreement 
in  substance  on  many  points  of  this  account  with  that  given  by  our 
author,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  help  thinking  what  very  free 
versions  of  an  occurrence  and  dialogue  two  "inspired"  writers 
can  give. 

In  the  fourth  Gospel  we  read,  "  The  high  priest  then  asked 
Jesus  of  his  disciples  and  of  his  doctrine.  Jesus  answered  him,  "I 
spake  openly  to  the  world  ;  I  ever  taught  in  the  synagogue  and  in 
the  temple  whither  the  Jews  always  resort ;  and  in  secret  have  I 
said  nothing.  Why  asketh  thou  me  ? ,  ask  them  which  heard  me 
what  I  have  said  unto  them  ;  behold,  they  know  what  I  said.  And 
when  he  had  thus  spoken  one  of  the  officers  which  stood  by  struck 
Jesus  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  saying,  Answerest  thou  the  high 
priest  so  ?  Jesus  answered  him,  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness 
of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me  ?  " 

The  constant  injunctions  to  secrecy  and  to  "  tell  no  man,"  and 
especially  the  rigorous  command  to  keep  the  central  fact  of  his  own 
Christship  secret,  which  we  have  met  with  in  our  author,  seem  a 
singular  comment  upon  what  Jesus  stated  to  this  council  according 
to  the  last  Gospel.  And  to  us  the  question,  "Why  asketh  thou 
me  ?  ask  them  which  heard  me,"  seems  very  unreasonable.  It  is 
not  possible  for  anyone  to  have  a  worse  opinion  of  this  wretched 
tribunal  than  we  have ;  and  we  are  sorry  indeed  Jesus  sub- 
mitted himself  to  it.  It  was  in  his  power,  as  we  know,  to  have 
defied  and  to  have  crushed  it.  But  having  decided  to  submit 
himself  to  this  ecclesiastical  inquisition,  we  are  unable  to  see  the 
propriety  of  thus  flouting  it.  There  are,  too.  in  these  replies  of 
Jesus  we  have  just  quoted  from  the  third  and  fourth  Gospels  some 
very  curious,  and  assuredly  some  not  very  prepossessing  or  re- 
assuring items. 

Coming  back  to  our  author,  we  thus  behold  Jesus  condemned  to 
death  at  the  hands  of  this  ecclesiastical  assembly  for  blaspheming. 
Dictionaries  tell  us  that  blasphemy  is  impious  irreverence  to  the 
divine  being.  IJere,  Reader,  we  behold  God  himself  convicted  of 
blasphemy  by  a  human  tribunal  and  duly  sentenced  to  death  ;  a 
sentence  unhappily  carried  into  effect.  Such  is  the  strange  demand 
made  by  Christianity  upon  the  human  mind. 
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Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  thus  condemned  and  was  put  to  death  for 
being  a  religious  innovator  and  a  blasphemer ;  the  self-same  ground 
upon  which  many  good  men  before  the  time  of  Jesus  had  met  the 
same  fate,  and  the  self -same  ground  upon  which  many  more  good 
men  have  suffered  it  since,  the  most  lamentable  reflection  being 
that  Jesus'  own  system  has  proved  the  most  fertile  of  all  in  the 
committal  of  this  shocking  deed. 

The  penalty  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  code  for  the  offence  of 
which  Jesus  had  been  thus  adjudged  guilty  was  death — death  by 
stoning.  It  needs  but  a  slight  exercise  of  the  imagination  to 
realize  what  a  particularly  cruel,  and  probably  prolonged,  form  of 
inflicting  torture  and  death  such  a  method  must  have  been.  As 
we  think  of  missile  after  missile  poured  upon  the  victim,  hitting 
now  an  eye,  now  a  tooth,  making  here  a  gash,  and  there  a  gash, 
the  victim's  only  hope  being  that  some  merciful  stone  might  stun 
him,  and  thus  end  his  agony,  we  may,  though  but  faintly,  picture 
what  stoning  to  death  must  have  been. 

From  this  heaven-prescribed,  and,  alas  !  self -prescribed,  form  of 
the  death  penalty  for  his  offence  Jesus  was  preserved  by  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  were  not  then  at  liberty  to  carry  out  their  divine 
code  on  many  matters  without  securing  the  sanction  of  the  heathen 
dogs  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  supervising  the  affairs  of 
Israel.  And  fortunate  indeed  for  the  fate  of  Christianity,  as  we 
shall  presently  point  out,  was  it  that  instead  of  stoning,  another 
kind  of  death,  perhaps  equally  cruel,  but  far  more  striking  and 
dramatic,  was  inflicted  upon  its  founder. 

Who  were  the  "  they "  here  referred  to  ?  Connection  and 
context  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  per- 

67  Then  did  they  spit      sons   last   referred   to — the   members   of   this 

in  his  face,  and  buffeted 

him ;  and  others  smote      council — were  the  onenders  in  question.     Lu- 

Tmawith  the  palms  of          .  _..  .    .  .,  .1       »       i     «    »j 

their  hands,  cidity  is  not  a  virtue  ot  our  author  s  ;  but  it 

68  Saying,   Prophesy        .  .,  „  ,  .       .. 

unto  us,  thou  Christ,      is   not   easy  in  the   case  of  an  ambiguity  so 
who?is  he  that  s  obvious  and  so  suggestive  to  think  that  our 

author  was  quite  unconscious  that  he  was 
leaving  the  point  open  to  a  variety  of  inferences.  The  other 
accounts  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  was  the  immediate  jailors  of  Jesus, 
the  priests'  servants  and  other  underlings,  who  inflicted  these  indig- 
nities upon  Jesus.  If  anyone,  however,  chooses  to  think  that 
these  chief  priests  and  scribes  and  elders  took  any  part  therein, 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  his  doing  so ;  and  we  shall  not 

37 
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undertake  to  dispute  the  point.  Concerning  the  interesting  subject 
of  the  voluntary,  or  supposed  voluntary,  submission  of  Jesus  to 
these  very  offensive  proceedings,  we  delay  our  thoughts  until  we 
come  to  a  renewal  of  these  indignities  a  little  further  on,  and  where 
they  are  described  in  greater  detail. 

Thus,  Reader,  ends  this  extraordinary  nocturnal  conclave  and 
"  trial."  Need  we  add  that  we  do  not  possess  any  "  official"  account 
or  version  of  the  event  ? 

Our  author  now  suspends  his  main  narrative  for  the  purpose  of 

recording  the  conduct  of  Peter  at  this  memor- 

wiftolt  ?n°\f  plLce:      able  juncture  ;  and  a  startling  and  melancholy 

and  a  damsel  came  unto        c+rvnir  if  ic 
him,  saying,  Thou  also       StOIT  lt}  1S- 

<SeeWith  JeSUS  °f  Following  the  account  of  the  event  given 
in  this  Gospel,  it  appears  that  Peter  "sat 
without  in  the  palace."  He  had,  as  we  read  a  little  while  back, 
followed  Jesus,  though  "afar  off,"  to  the  high  priest's  palace, 
and  had  gone  in  and  "  sat  with  the  servants  to  see  the  end." 
Whether  he  was  ever  present  at  the  place  where  Jesus  was 
tried  it  is  impossible  to  make  out,  as  it  also  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  episode  now  related  took  place  before  or  after  that 
trial. 

While  Peter  was  thus  sat,  a  damsel  came  and  accused  him  with 

having  been  with  "  Jesus  of  Galilee."     This 

fore  ^hlm\t*nl^in~      ^   ^enie(i  before  all  present,   declaring  in  a 


LjSIT  n0t  Wat  th°"  fencing>  evasive  way  to  the  damsel,  "  I  know 
not  what  thou  sayest."  Peter  had  a  peculiar 
horror  of  equivocation,  as  we  see  from  the  severe  way  in  which  he 
afterwards  dealt  with  that  alleged  weakness  in  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  his  wife. 

After  this,  Peter  apparently  rose  and  went  out  into  the  porch. 
Here,  unfortunately,  he  encountered   another 

71  And  when  he  was      damsel,  who   also   made   another   like  charge 

gone  out  into  the  porch, 

another  maid  saw  him,      against  him  —  that  he  had  been  with  Jesus  of 

and    said    unto    them       _...  ,         _.,  .  n  .  -•       ,  i  •  •,         -i 

that  were  there,  This      JNazareth.     These  maids  evidently  considered 

fellow   was    also    with        ,,  .   ,         ,,    T  ,.,    ,  , 

Jesus  of  Nazareth.  the  society  ot  Jesus  not  very  creditable  com- 

pany. 

Peter  was  now  becoming  irritated  with  these  charges  ;  denied 
this  second  charge  with  an  oath  ;  and  added,  "  I 

72  And  again  he  de-       i  ,    ,-1  »      11  i        i_    j      • 

nied  with  an  oath,  I  do      know  not  the  man    —  the  man  who  had  given 
not  know  the  man. 
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Cast  out  devils,  and  even  raise  the  dead  ;  the  man  who  had  given,  or 
at  least  promised,  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Yet  a  third  time  was  Peter  accused  of  complicity  with  Jesus. 
There  might  almost  have  been  a  conspiracy  to 
torment   Peter;    and   doubtless   he   was   now 
PeTer,    ureai?dthoaudalS      without  his  sword  or  some  of  these  tormentors 
might  have  experienced  the  fate  of  Malchus 
without  the  happy  sequel  in  his  case. 
The   third  time,  Peter  was   taxed  with  the  same  offence  by  a 
number  of  bystanders  ;  who  supported  their  imputation  by  telling 
him  that  his  Galilean  speech  betrayed  him.      Peter's   provincial 
speech  had  evidently  attracted  the  notice  of  these  dwellers  in  the 
capital,  who  either  spoke  the  national  tongue  in  all  its  purity,  or 
had  a  special  version  of  their  own  as  is  often  the  case  with  metro- 
politans.    Unless  we  suppose  that  Jesus  had  the  same  Galilean 
accent  also,  it  seems  singular  that  constant  converse  and  intimate 
companionship  with  the  master  had  not  purified  Peter's  speech. 
Theologians   assure  us   that  what  is  true  of  other  things  holds 
good   in    spiritual    matters — one    backsliding 

74  Then  began  he  to      begets  another.     In  denying  this  third  charge 

curse  and  to  swear,  say-  °  J 

ing,  I  know  not  the  man.      Peter  became  vehement,  began  to  curse  and 

And    immediately    the 

cock  crew.  to  swear,  and  repeated  that  he  did  not  know 

Jesus.  In  indulging  in  this  profanity  it  seems 
probable  that  Peter's  provincial  accent  would  come  out  still  more 
strongly.  And  it  is  certainly  alarming  thus  to  learn  that  Peter 
knew  so  well  and  so  readily  how  to  curse  and  how  to  swear ;  we 
begin  to  wonder  what  Peter's  antecedents  can  have  been  before 
Jesus  called  him.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  lake  of  Galilee 
had  heard  many  an  oath  from  Peter  whilst  handling  his  nets  and 
his  fish. 

"  The  cock  crew."  The  punctuality  with  which  this  famous 
fowl  raised  his  voice  at  the  proper  instant  leads  us  to  the  belief  that 
the  hypothesis  of  a  fixed  future  applies  to  other  animated  beings 
not  less  than  to  ourselves.  Fixed  for  that  precise  moment  was  the 
voice  of  this  chanticleer  beyond  all  earthly  possibility  of  interception 
or  deviation. 

The  crowing  of  this  cock  leads  us  to  think  that  it  must  now  have 
been  approaching  daybreak  ;  for  unfortunately 

75  And  Peter  remem-      those  marks  of  time  which  give  such  clearness 

bered  the  word  of  Jesus,  ..  ,          .    .  ,, 

which  said  unto  him,      to  a  narrative  and  assist  us  so  greatly  to  com- 
shaft  TO(tenyr°me      prehend  it,  are  rarely  given  in  these  Gospels. 

37  * 
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tlaid  wept  bftteTfnt  *n  *^e  next  Gospel,  where  Jesus  is  given  as 
predicting  a  double  cock-crow,  a  double  cock- 
crow is  also  narrated.  Whether  Peter  heard  the  first  one  we  can- 
not be  quite  sure,  but  if  so  it  had  at  any  rate  no  effect  upon  him  ; 
but  on  hearing  the  second  crow  the  prediction  made  a  few  hours 
ago  by  Jesus  was  "  remembered  "  by  Peter  and  overwhelmed  him. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  consciousness  of  his  master's 
prophecy  must  have  been  present  with  Peter  all  the  time  he  was 
repudiating  that  master. 

In  the  third  Gospel  this  part  of  the  incident  as  here  given  is 
greatly  improved  upon.  By  some  process  not  easily  conceivable, 
JesUvS  is  in  that  Gospel  given  as  actually  in  Peter's  presence  during 
these  denials  ;  and  on  hearing  the  third  one,  "  the  Lord  turned  and 
looked  upon  Peter  ";  whereupon  Peter  "  remembered  "  what  Jesus 
had  predicted. 

"  He  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."  After  the  foregoing  painful 
and  trying  narrative,  it  is  the  custom  of  Christian  commentators  on 
reaching  this  clause  to  break  out  into  exclamations  of  relief  ;  their 
sorely  harassed  feelings  finding  vent,  some  in  pity  for  the  chief 
apostle,  some  in  rejoicing  at  his  restoration  to  his  true  self  ;  some 
are  awe-stricken  at  the  attestation  the  incident  affords  of  Jesus* 
omniscience  ;  others  dwell  npon  the  faithfulness  of  the  Gospels  in 
recording  such  an  incident;  and  others  give  homilies  upon  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  so  conspicuously  exhibited  in  so  great  a 
saint  ;  whilst  all  seem  to  find  in  Peter's  flood  of  tears  a  great,  if 
not  a  total,  ablution  of  his  falsehoods.  From  some  of  these  views 
we  entirely  dissent,  and  to  the  others  we  are  able  to  accord  only 
a  very  partial  concurrence. 

"  He  went  out."  Under  any  circumstances,  but  more  especially 
if  we  accept  the  version  that  Jesus  was  present  ancl  had  heard 
Peter's  lies,  this  going  out  was  the  one  thing  that  Peter,  upon 
recovering  himself,  ought  not  to  have  done.  It  was  the  addition 
of  cowardice  to  falsehood.  Apart  altogether  from  any  higher,  or 
so-called  higher,  considerations,  it  was  Peter's  plain  human  duty 
and  the  imperative  call  of  honour  to  have  remained  and  to  have 
declared  and  owned  to  all  present  the  real  truth. 

Instead  of  this,  Peter  went  out  and  relieved  himself  with  tears. 
And  to  tears  his  repentance  strictly  confined  itself.  He  did  not 
manfully  return  and  own  the  truth  and  follow  his  master.  He 
disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  we  hear  of  him  no  more  until 
after  the  death  and  burial  of  his  disowned  leader. 
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Few  things  appeal  to  the  tender  feelings  of  our  common  nature 
more  than  penitential  tears.  But  they  should  be  fittingly  accom- 
panied by  becoming  acts  if  our  sympathy  is  to  continue.  And 
when  pietists  call  upon  us  to  yield  our  sympathy  as  we  picture 
the  tears  trickling  down  the  face  of  Peter — the  man  who  soon 
after  this  struck  people  dead  for  offences  not  comparable  with  his 
own — for  no  offence  at  all,  indeed — we  have  no  option,  Reader,  but 
to  firmly  decline  to  respond  to  the  appeal. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  neither  of  his  epistles,  nor  in  any  of 
his  utterances  in  the  book  of  Acts,  does  Peter  refer  to  this  interesting 
occurrence. 


MATTHEW  XXVII. 

THE  condemnation  at  the  hands  of  this  ecclesiastical  court  which 

CHAPTER  xxvn         JGSUS  na-d  now  undergone,  was  not  sufficient  of 

i  Christ  is  delivered      itself  to  put  him  to  death.     The  Romans  had 

bound   to  Pilate.  _  \ 

3  Judas  hangeth  him-      wiselv  withdrawn  from  that  court  the  power 

self.     19   Pilate,   ad-  .    » 

monished  of  his  wife,      to  inflict  the  death   penalty ;    and   had   thus 

24  washeth  his  hands:  \    __  J   .  . 

26  and  looseth  Bar-      happily  overruled  much  Mosaic  legislation. 

abbas.    29   Christ  is  Ztwri  •  »      TX     • 

crowned  with  thorns,          "When   the   morning    was    come.       It    is 

34    crucified,    40    re-  , ,  .  -,         -,     .  . ,  .  -. 

mied,  so  dieth,  and  is  generally  considered  that  this  was  a  second 
pullhre  is  sealed,  and  separate  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
iVhenCthe 'morning  that  Jesus'  formal  condemnation  took  place 
pr1es?smandUeMershiof  thereat.  The  plain  truth,  Reader,  is  that  it  is 
^iS^sStopShim  ^possible  for  anyone  to  frame  a  clear  con- 
to  death:  ception  of  these  occurrences  from  what  our 
author  gives  us.  The  midnight  proceedings  recorded,  if  not 
described,  in  the  last  chapter,  leave  a  very  confused  impression  on 
a  reader's  mind.  And  if  light  be  sought  in  the  other  Gospels, 
instead  of  being  found  the  confusion  simply  becomes  greatly  in- 
creased. The  difficulties  found  in  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  trial 
or  trials  of  Jesus  are  confessed  by  all  the  better  Christian  authori- 
ties and  writers  thereupon  ;  clear  comprehension  only  being  alleged 
by  the  poorer  sort  of  professional  harmonists,  the  same  who  can 
reconcile  Genesis  with  Geology,  and,  if  need  be,  with  anything  else. 
The  purpose  of  this  second  ecclesiastical  council,  if  it  be  a  second 
one,  was  to  take  counsel  how  Roman  sanction  to  and  enforcement 
of  its  cruel  object  could  be  obtained.  The  effort  of  religious  animus 
to  get  its  dark  desires  carried  out  by  the  always  unwilling1,  but 
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often  yielding,  secular  authority  is  a  spectacle  with  which  history 
only  too  plentifully  abounds. 

"And  when  they  had  bound  him.*'  In  what  way  Jesus  was 
"  bound  "  there  is  nothing  but  imagination  to 

bound1  hTm?nthey  led  guide  us.  As  many  of  these  chief  priests  had 
himToaypon?iuseipfite  seen  Jesus  cure  the  lame  and  open  blind  eyes 
the  governor.  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  they  would  deem 

severe  precautions  necessary.  Judas,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
deemed  the  holding  fast  of  Jesus  quite  feasible. 

The  pinioned  and  manacled  king  of  heaven,  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe  in  chains,  is  a  favourite  subject  with  a  well-known  type  of 
piety,  which  invites  us  to  contemplate  with  melting  hearts  that 
wonderful  and  sorrowful  phenomenon.  We  can  only  say,  Reader, 
that  if  our  existence  depended  upon  our  power  to  respond  to  that 
invitation,  then  death  would  be  our  certain  fate. 

Scarcely  has  our  author  begun  his. account  of  the  bringing  of 
Jesus  before  Pilate,  than  he  suddenly  inter- 
rupts  it  to  apprise  us  what  became  of  the 
traitor.  It  is  an  untimely  and  infelicitous 
digression,  entirely  unworthy  the  trouble  of 

lidehrlChief  PrieSt8  and      Baking. 

The  predicted  and  fixed  destiny  of  Jesus  to 

the  cross  affects  the  narrative  recording  it  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  that  any  other  record  is  affected  when  regarded  from  a 
fatalistic  standpoint.  One  consequence  is  to  cause  the  human 
accessories  to  the  supposed  fixed  result  feel  to  be  mere  automata 
whose  actions,  whether  thought  of  as  free  or  forced,  have  been 
foreseen,  calculated  upon,  and  exactly  fit  into.  Everything  is  felt 
to  be  pre-arranged ;  and,  whether  the  individuals  concerned  are 
considered  as  voluntary  agents  or  appointed  instruments,  their 
actions  are  a  mere  playing  up  to  a  given  end  from  which  deviation 
is  impossible.  In  the  case  of  Judas  these  considerations  are 
aggravated  by  our  having  to  think  of  him  as  a  mere  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Satan. 

"Repented  himself."  This  phrase  has  greatly  exercised  theologians, 
who  give  a  variety  of  subtle  disquisitions  upon  it,  always  including 
a  warning  to  us  not  to  think  of  this  repentance  of  Judas  as  we  are 
to  think  of  that  of  Peter.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Judas'  penitence,  it  was  sufficient  to  make  him  return 
to  the  priests  the  silver  he  had  received  from  those  worthies ;  an 
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action  which  in  anyone  else  than  Jndas  would  have  been  regarded 
by  Christians  as  very  meritorious  and  as  betokening  deep  and 
manifest  sincerity. 

On  coming  to  the  temple  to  tender  the  chief  priests  and  elders 
the  money  received  from  them,  Judas  declared, 
"  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood."  This, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  very  satisfactory.  But  was 

us?   this  al1  that  Judas  could  say* and  did  sav> to 

these  men  ?  Was  this  all,  that,  having  repented 

and  possibly  then  designing  to  end  his  life,  Judas  felt  constrained  to 
tell  these  priests  and  elders  concerning  Jesus  ?  Is  it  not  strange 
he  did  not  declare  to  these  men  the  whole  truth — namely,  that  Jesus- 
was  the  Christ  j  that,  as  one  of  the  chosen  twelve,  he  had  witnessed 
all  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  and  by  derivation  from  Jesus  had 
wrought  mighty  works  himself  ?  Instead  of  all  this,  which  after 
repenting  one  would  have  thought  Judas  could  not  have  helped 
making  known,  he  merely  makes  the  candid  but  tame  assertion 
that  he  has  betrayed  innocent  blood.  Was  this  all  Judas  could  say 
because  all  he  really  believed  ? 

"  What  is  that  to  us?"  The  callous  behaviour  of  these  chief 
priests  and  elders  to  the  now  penitent  traitor  they  had  made  use  of ,, 
justly  excites  the  loathing  of  Christian  and  all  other  readers.  No 
one,  we  presume,  would  now  care  to  take  the  part  of  these  accused 
men,  and  question  the  validity  of  this  account.  The  successors  of 
these  chief  priests  and  elders  who  now  minister  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  scattered  children  of  Israel  might  possibly  be  disposed 
to  do  this.  And  if  so  disposed,  they  might  well  ask  how  our  author 
got  his  knowledge  of  what  passed  at  this  interview.  There  is  no 
hope  that  the  Christian  hypothesis  of  our  author's  inspiration 
would  be  received  in  satisfaction  of  that  inquiry.  Nor,  if  received, 
does  it  bind  us  to  the  literal  accuracy  of  what  is  here  ascribed  to 
these  chief  priests  and  elders.  A  comparison  of  the  different 
accounts  of  the  same  incident  and  dialogue  found  in  these  inspired 
Gospels  at  once  shows  us  that  inspiration  does  not  imply  exactitude 
or  verbatim  accuracy ;  that  it  was  an  afflatus  which  left  to  the 
penman  extraordinary  scope  for  variety,  including  some  very 
troublesome  kinds ;  and  even  to  the  indulgence  of  curious  personal 
characteristics  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  It  cannot  be  a  very  sinful 
charity  to  doubt  if  our  author  is  quite  just  to  these  elders  and 
priests^ 
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After  casting  down  these  coins  in  the  temple,  Iscariot,  says  our 
author,  "went  and  hanged  himself."     The  part 

5  And  he  cast  down          .          -ii-r-in  i    -t    •      t  •  -t      ±1 

the  pieces  of  silver  in  the      played  by  Judas  thus  ended  in  ms  own  death 
apparently  before  that  of  his  master  even. 


"Hanged  himself."  This  seems  a  very 

commonplace  ending  of  the  traitor.  The  Jews  had  a  special 
aversion  to  hanging  or  strangling  as  a  mode  of  procuring  death. 
Judas'  choice  of  that  particular  method  is  not  easy  to  explain, 
unless  we  agree  with  the  older  theologians  that  he  was  in 
Satan's  hands  to  the  end,  and  that  the  latter  thus  showed  his 
contempt  for  his  tool.  It  is  possible  to  suggest  another  explana- 
tion of  the  statement  —  if  not  of  the  fact  —  that  Judas  hanged  him- 
self. We  have  just  remarked  how  consistent  with  variety,  even 
very  awkward  and  inconvenient  sorts,  celestial  inspiration  is. 
Another  inspired  penman  has  given  us  quite  another  account  of 
Judas'  end. 

"  Now  this  man  purchased  a  field  with  the  reward  of  iniquity  ; 
and  falling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels 
gushed  out."  We  doubtif  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  is  conceivable 
than  that  of  fair-minded  men  painfully  trying,  because  thought  to 
be  a  duty,  to  show  us  that  Judas  bought  this  field,  and  yet  that  the 
chief  priests  bought  it  ;  that  Judas  both  hanged  himself  and  met 
the  fate  we  have  just  quoted  ;  the  most  painful  part  of  all  being 
the  transparent  failure  of  such  attempts  to  pacify  those  making 
them,  followed  by  the  palpable  tendering  to  others  of  what  has 
in  no  way  satisfied  the  tenderers. 

After  the  departure  of  Judas,  these  chief  piiests  we  are  told 
took  the  money  he  had  brought  back  to  them  ; 
took  "he  silver  pieces!  ail(l  then  discussed  and  took  counsel  what 
f^fS^lSSWSm  should  be  done  with  these  coins.  Wretched 
thTpSof'bbod!  {t  is  and  mean  as  such  a  scene  is  in  all  its 
se?,  A£dtt5Sht°SSh  natural  aspects,  its  supernatural  aspect  is 
toteryMSS'i^  worse  stilL  Here  in  this  temple  and  sanctuary 
of  Jehovah,  to  which  at  this  time  the  faithful 
of  Israel  had  made  their  pious  annual  pilgrimage  from  all  parts,  the 
chief  priests  of  Jehovah  are  engaged  debating  what  to  do  with 
Judas'  returned  money  ;  money  which  had  been  disbursed  by  these 
same  chief  priests  of  Jehovah  for  bringing  about  the  death  of 
Jehovah's  only  begotten  son  ! 

One  feels,  Reader,  on  thinking  of  this  pitiful  subject,  th^t  the 
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anger  and  the  scourge  of  small  cords  that  had  just  been  used  to 
clear  this  temple  from  some  dove-sellers  would  have  been  better 
exerted  in  clearing  it  of  the  sacerdotal  officials  who  really 
disgraced  it. 

The  result  of  this  sacerdotal  taking  of  counsel  was  the  conclusion 
that  the  coins  in  question  could  not  be  put  into  the  treasury — they 
were  the  "  price  of  blood."  Whether  these  same  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  had  originally  come  out  of  this  same  sacred  treasury  is  not 
stated ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  they  did. 

Gold  and  silver  that  have  been  the  proceeds  of  doubtful  dealings 
have  often  found  their  way  into  the  many  and  various  religious 
treasuries  of  the  world.  These  have  indeed  the  world  over  ever 
been  regarded  as  especially  appropriate  receptacles  for  conscience 
money  of  all  kinds ;  from  the  brigand's  humble  offering  up  to  the 
munificent  donations  from  ill-gotten  gains  to  which  we  owe  so  many 
a  stately  religious  edifice. 

These  chief  priests,  however,  as  we  see,  were  very  susceptible  on 
this  point.  Had  these  coins  found  their  way  into  the  sacred 
treasury,  they  might  have  helped  to  purchase  some  of  the  vessels, 
vestments,  incense,  pots,  and  other  utensils  used  by  these  worthies 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession — a  clearly  unpleasant  thing 
to  think  of.  The  worship  of  Jehovah  by  means  of  such  funds 
could  not  be  entertained.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  use  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  a  field  to  bury  strangers  in — a  par- 
pose  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  Reader,  a  much  nobler 
and  worthier  one  than  that  first  thought  of  by  these  priests. 

The  field  thus  purchased  must  have  been  a  small  one,  or  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  very  cheap. 

The  field  thus  obtained  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  putting  dead 

strangers  in  acquired   from  the  origin  of  its 

8    Wherefore     that      purchase  money,  says  our  author,  the  name  of 

field  rfTkxS^to  SS      the   field  of   Wood-a  name,  he  adds,  it   re- 

day-  tained  up   to  the   time   of  his  writing   this 

Gospel. 

"  Unto  this  day."  This  phrase,  used  again  shortly  afterwards,  has 
always  been  regarded  as  pointing  to  an  interval  of  long  duration 
between  the  occurrence  itself  and  the  compilation  of  this  history 
of  it  by  our  author.  Not  only  sceptics,  but  also  Christian  scholars 
who  contend  for  a  somewhat  late  date  of  this  Gospel,  have  pro- 
bably made  more  of  this  phrase  than  it  necessarily  warrants.  At 
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the  same  time,  its  natural  import  is  that  of  a  very  considerable  or 
long  interval. 

Our  author  concludes,  fittingly   concludes,  his  account  of  the 

proceedings  of  these  chief  priests  in  this  matter, 

that  whhe£hWwLf  spoken      ty  assuring  us  that  they  were  predicted  by 


Jeremy  the  prophet.     It  is  a  pity  Jeremy  had 
him      not  a  subJect  better  worth  predicting. 

Jt  appears'  however'  that  °ur  author  was 

Isioelnlf  XreUem  for  nnder  a  mistake  in  ascribing  the  "  prediction  " 
L^Xapp^nteTme8  the  he  here  "  quotes  "  to  Jeremy.  The  prediction, 
such  as  it  is,  is  in  Zechariah.  How  Zechariah 
equals  Jeremiah  is  a  theological  equation  to  which  the  older  com- 
mentators at  once  addressed  themselves  ;  and  their  exploits  in  this 
apparently  difficult  demonstration  are  a  real  treat,  which  make 
the  timid  suggestions  of  later  commentators  regarding  Matthew's 
"  quoting  from  memory,"  "clerical  error,"  and  "  immaterial  error" 
feel  very  tame. 

Anyone  who  will  refer  to  the  "  prophecy"  of  Zechariah  and  com- 
pare it  with  what  is  here  given  as  such,  will  be  startled  at  the 
inaccuracy  or  the  glaring  unscrupulousness  which  our  author  ex- 
hibitvS  ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  such  things  deeply  shake  our  con- 
fidence in  his  general  trustworthiness.  And  what  a  singular  frame 
of  mind  must  be  needed  in  anyone  to  soberly  declare  that  the 
passage  of  Zechariah  here  referred  to  was  seriously  meant  as  a 
forecast  of  the  incident  just  related  !  Could  any  rational  being 
have  ever  divined  this  ?  Of  such  prophecy,  if  prophecy  it  be,  to 
confuse  and  not  to  enlighten  must  have  been  the  object,  as  it  was 
clearly  the  result.  The  alleged  Messianic  prophecies  given  to  the 
Jews  served  not  to  illume  and  guide  them,  but  to  darken  and  con- 
fuse them  as  this  Gospel  shows  ;  and  richly  did  such  a  species  of 
prophecy  deserve  such  a  fate. 

Willingly  do  we  leave  this  unpleasant  subject  of  the  false  apostle. 
It  would  have  been  good  for  him,  said  Jesus,  if  he  had  not  been 
born.  And  it  would  certainly  have  been  good  for  him  if  he 
had  not  been  called.  The  fore  -knowledge,  yet  choice,  of  Judas  by 
Jesus,  is  one  of  those  many  items  of  supernatural  Christianity 
which,  like  its  eternal  hell,  openly  flouts  the  human  mind.  The 
acceptance  of  religious  mysticism  which  is  morally  unobjectionable, 
however  incomprehensible,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Trinity,  may 
be  perhaps  justified,  however  little  to  be  commended.  ,  But  to 
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religions  mysticism  of  a  bad  type  there  is  one  paramount  duty, 
and  that  is  to  spurn  it.  And  of  such  a  type  is  the  alleged  known 
and  deliberate  choice  of  a  false  apostle. 

Our  author  now  resumes  the  account  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
before  Pilate,  which  he  had  so  inopportunely 

11    And  Jesus   stood 
before    the    governor:      and  unworthily  interrupted  for  the  purpose  we 

and  the  governor  asked       ,  *  .  .       .  .     ,  .  , 

him,  saying,  Art  thou      have  seen.     This  description  ot  the  proceed- 

the  King  of  the  Jews  ?.,»,,-„  .  ,    •    -t 

And  Jesus  said  unto  mgs  before  the  lioman  governor  is  certainly  a 
clearer  narrative  than  that  of  the  midnight 
proceedings  of  the  Sanhedrim,  though  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
accounts  given  in  the  other  Gospels,  conspicuous  incongruities 
appear  and  greatly  harass  us. 

On  the  arrival  of  Jesus  with  his  custodians  and  priestly  accusers 
in  presence  of  the  governor,  Pilate  at  once  put  to  Jesus  the  direct  and 
specific  question,  "Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?"  a  very  natural 
and  proper  question  for  Pilate  as  de  facto  governor  of  Judea  to 
ask.  According  to  the  third  Gospel,  on  arriving  in  the  presence 
of  Pilate,  the  priests  and  elders  immediately  accused  Jesus  of 
denying  Caesar  and  claiming  himself  to  be  King  of  the  Jews;  a 
charge  which  would,  of  course,  render  Pilate's  question  absolutely 
necessary. 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry  of  Pilate,  Jesus  used  the  same  unsatis- 
factory form  of  response  he  used  throughout  the  judicial  procedings 
ending  in  his  death  —  "  Thou  sayest."  In  the  last  Gospel  Jesus 
answers  Pilate's  question,  "Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?"  by 
asking  Pilate  another.  "  Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself  or  did 
others  tell  it  thee  of  me  ?  "  an  answer  or  question  which  seems  to 
have  irritated  Pilate,  who  replied,  "Am  I  a  Jew?  Thine  own 
nation  and  the  chief  priests  have  delivered  thee  unto  me  ;  what 
hast  thou  done  ?  "  How  tedious  the  quarrellings  of  other  religions 
than  their  own  always  seem  to  men  ! 

The  spectacle  of  these  chief  priests  of  Jehovah  thus  accusing 

and  aspersing  Jehovah's  son  may  be  thought 

accused   of  eSie  echief      of  as  pitiable  or  as  portentous.     In  its  natural 


*         aSPects    the  Scene   WaS    One    the   like  °f 

had  then  been,  and  has  since  been,  only  too 
familiar  in  human  annals.  How  often  the  chief  priests  and  re- 
ligious elders  of  the  world  have  figured  as  prosecutors,  and  the 
men  and  things  they  have  prosecuted,  is  a  sorrowful  story  indeed. 
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To  the  "many  things"  charged  by  his  accusers  against  him,  Jesus, 

13  Then  said  PUate      we  rea(^»  listened  in  silence.    This  total  silence 
unto  him,  nearest  thou      of  Jesus  has  been  variously  explained,  and  may 

not   how   many  things  *         A 

they    witness    against      be  very  variously  regarded.     To  simply  ignore 

14  And  he  answered      such  charges  and  treat  them  with  silent  disdain 

him  to  never  a  word;  .       ,  .    . 

insomuch  that  the  go  ver-      was,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  becoming  and 

nor  marvelled  greatly.  ,.       .„    ,  ,,  .    ,     ..          , ,  .  , 

dignified  course ;  some  think  it  nothing  short 
of  sublime  and  divine.  The  answer,  the  somewhat  threatening 
answer,  given  by  Jesus  to  the  Sanhedrim,  that  they  would  see  him 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  had  not  influenced  that  body,  and 
was  scarcely  worth  repeating  for  the  sake  of  Pilate  only. 

Others  explain  this  complete  silence  of  Jesus  as  being  in  f  ulfil- 
ment  of  the  prophecy  that  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb 
so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  Of  the  truth  of  this  supposition  we 
will  offer  no  opinion  ;  but  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  differing 
from  the  prophet  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  simile.  Sheep  may  be 
dumb  in  the  sense  of  not  possessing  articulate  speech ;  but  the 
piteous  bleatings  they  utter  on  the  occasion  in  question  are  not  a 
very  apposite  or  happy  simile  for  supposed  voluntary  and  unpro- 
testing  silence. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  true  cause  of  Jesus'  silence,  it 
is  obvious  that  refusal  to  plead  or  reply  before  a  lawful  tribunal 
must  always  have  an  unfavorable  effect  if  acquittal  be  desired  by 
the  accused,  which  however  was  not  the  case  in  tliis  instance,  if  we 
understand  the  Christian  scheme  aright. 

"  He  answered  him  to  never  a  word."  It  is  undeniably  sur- 
prising to  find  on  reference  to  the  fourth  Gospel  that  Jesus  not 
only  answered  Pilate,  but  entered  into  converse  and  even  argument 
with  him ;  and,  in  fact,  favoured  Pilate  with  a  little  dissertation  of 
the  true  Johannine  order. 

In  the  third  Gospel  we  read  that  during  these  proceedings  before 
Pilate  the  fact  leaked  out  that  Jesus  was  a  Galilean.  And  on 
hearing  this  news,  which  would  seem  to  show  that,  though  the 
fame  of  Jesus  had  long  gone  over  all  Syria,  it  had  not  previously 
reached  Pilate,  it  was  decided  by  Pilate  to  send  Jesus  for  trial 
before  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who  was  then  in  Jerusalem ; 
having,  doubtless,  come  up  with  other  pious  folks  to  eat  his  Pass- 
over in  the  holy  city. 

To  Herod  Jesus  was  accordingly  sent.     To  Gospel  readers  this 
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meeting  of  Jesus  and  this  little  potentate,  who  was  Jesus'  earthly 
"  sovereign,"  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of.  It  is  impossible  to  forget 
how  that  tetrarch,  in  pursuance  of  a  rash  vow,  had  decapitated  the 
Baptist ;  and  it  is  clear  he  had  not  in  any  way  reformed  his  ways 
in  the  interval  that  had  since  elapsed.  Herod,  we  read,  was  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  see  Jesus,  having  long  wished  for  an  opportunity 
of  so  doing.  We  may  remember  that  he  feared  Jesus  to  be  John 
come  to  life  again. 

To  Herod  this  interview  proved  a  disappointment.  He  had 
hoped  to  see  Jesus  work  a  miracle,  and  he  questioned  him  in  many 
words.  But  Jesus  refused  to  speak  ;  and  after  Herod  had  listened 
to  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  who  it  seems  had  followed  Jesus 
and  "  vehemently  accused  "  him  to  Herod,  the  disappointed  and, 
doubtless,  annoyed  tetrarch  along  with  his  "  men  of  war  "  mocked 
and  derided  Jesus,  put  a  gorgeous  robe  on  him,  and  sent  him  back 
to  Pilate,  Including  the  appearance  before  Annas,  Jesus  seems 
to  have  undergone  five  "  trials." 

A  singular  and  humorous  custom  is  here  described  to  us.  In 
celebration  of  this  annual  Passover  feast  the 
the5 governor  was  wont  Roman  governor  was  accustomed  to  release 
p0eopLtprisonenr!0whom  " ™to  the  people"  a  prisoner  of  some  sort; 
"  whom  they  would."  It  appears  the  Romans 
had  always  some  one  in  jail  whom  the  people  more  or  less  liked ; 
a  very  probable  state  of  things  in  a  country  subjugated  and 
ruled  by  foreigners  as  was  the  case  in  Judea  at  this  time.  The 
oddest  part  of  this  custom  was  that  the  people  could  take  their 
choice,  and  select  from  those  in  prison  at  the  time  whom  they 
would  have  liberated;  a  piece  of  consummate  contempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans  which  shows  us  how  they  derided  the  Jews 
and  all  their  affairs. 

Amongst  those  in  jail  at  this  time  there  was,  it  appears,  a 
certain  Barabbas.  Here  he  is  simply  termed 

i^nSS^StoS  a  Ilotable  P^soner.  In  the  two  following 
called  Barabbas.  Gospels  he  is  stated  to  have  taken  part  in  an 

insurrection  or  sedition  and  to  have  committed  murder  therein. 
The  last  Gospel  calls  him  a  robber.  It  is  clear  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  some  movement  or  tumult  which  had  the  sympathy, 
more  or  less,  of  the  people.  And  as  the  request  for  the  release  of 
Barabbas  was  sanctioned,  indeed  suggested,  by  the  chief  priests 
and  elders,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Barabbas  must 
have  been  a  respectable  character. 
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In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  cnstom,  Pilate  asks  the  assem- 
blage whom  they  wished  him  to  set  at  liberty 

17  Therefore    when      this  feast ;  and  proceeds  to  suggest  Barabbas, 

they  were  gathered  to- 
gether, Pilate  said  unto  concerning:  whom  Pilate  must  have  possessed 
them,   Whom    will   ye  8  .  r     .          . 
that  I  release  unto  you?  due   official  cognizance,    or   Jesus    "which   is 

Barabbas,      or      Jesus  u      -n         -T-»-T  -i  ->  -> 

which  is  called  Christ  ?       called   Christ.       ±  or   Pilate   knew,    adds  our 

18  For  he  knew  that  .  „  ,,  T  ..      ,  , 

for  envy  they  had  deli-  author,  that  it  was  '  for  envy  Jesus  had  been 
delivered.  The  persons  who  felt  this  envy  of 
Jesus,  though  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  definitely  gathering 
this  from  our  author,  were  the  chief  priests  as  we  are  expressly 
told  in  the  next  Gospel. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  in  what  way  the  sentiment  of  envy  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word  could  be  probable  towards  Jesus 
on  the  part  of  these  chief  priests  ;  except  in  the  case  of  those  of 
them  who  had  seen  Jesus  heal  the  lame  and  give  sight  to  the  blind, 
who  might  well  envy  him  that  glorious  faculty.  But  in  what 
normal  sense  these  priests  could  envy  Jesus  is  not  very  perceptible. 
Thev  might  hate  him  as  a  religious  innovator,  as  an  upsetter  and 
disturber  of  the  existing  faith,  and  as  a  menacer  of  their  own  per- 
sonal situations  and  emoluments  ;  and  as  such,  they  might  either 
contemn  him  or  fear  him.  But  how  priests  can  be  supposed  to 
envy  one  they  regard  as  a  false  teacher  is  not  intelligible.  Some 
think  it  was  Jesus'  popularity  with  the  people  that  made  these 
priests  envy  him;  but  for  our  part,  Jesus'  popularity  with  the 
people  is,  we  must  own,  Reader,  not  very  easy  to  clearly  discern. 

Our  author   now   degrades   his   narrative   by   relating   a   very 

trumpery  circumstance.      Whilst  Pilate    was 
19    1T  When  he  was  .     .  . 

set  down  on  the  judg-      gat  on  his  "judgment  seat,  his  wife  sent  word  to 

ment  seat,  his  wife  sent  -,  ,  i  •  -,          -.IT 

unto  him,  saving,  Have      him  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  J  esus, 

thou  nothing  to  do  with        .......  ,,     .     '  -i      i      i       />p        T 

that  just  man:  for  I      "that  just  man    ;  inasmuch  as  she  had  suffered 

have     suffered     many  . ,  .  .,      .   ,,  -, 

things  this  day  in  a      many  things  that     day   in  a  dream   because 

dream  because  of  him.  f  V,  *       " 

Our  author  does  not  allege  that  this  woman's  dream — which 
introduced  at  such  a  juncture  feels  to  be  such  miserable  trifling — 
was  a  celestial  intimation.  It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  to  conceive 
of  it  as  such,  for  had  it  been  effectual  with  Pilate,  and  stayed  the 
condemnation  of  Jesus,  it  would  simply  have  frustrated  heaven's 
own  intentions  ;  and  how  then  could  the  Scriptures — its  own 
Scriptures — have  been  fulfilled  ?  Some  good  authorities  have,  on 
account  of  this  obviously  frustrating  tendency,  ascribed  this  dream 
to  quite  another  quarter. 
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Wherever  this  dream  came  from,  it  was  a  failure  ;  for  Pilate 
treated  it  with  deserved  neglect.  Well  deserved  ;  for  if  even 
heaven  itself,  as  we  are  assured  at  the  beginning  of  this  history, 
will  humble  us  and  itself  still  more  by  the  use  of  a  medium  so 
truly  wretched  as  dreams,  contempt  is  the  only  becoming  response. 
Regarded  as  a  natural  occurrence,  this  woman's  dream  was  a  piece 
of  trumpery  ;  regarded  as  a  supernatural  one  it  was  so  also,  and  a 
total  failure  as  well  ;  regarded  any  way  it  was  beneath  contempt 
even. 

There  are  no  dreams  in  the  other  Gospels  ;  but  our  author  had  a 
morbid  weakness  for  them  as  the  introduction  of  this  pointless  one 
here  shows  ;  and  as  the  five  which  embellish  his  first  two  chapters 
had  previously  exemplified  to  us. 

Undignified  indeed  must  have  been  the  spectacle  of  these  priests 
and  elders  beerering:  and  persuading;  this  multi- 

20    But     the      chief  ,     7&     -£        ,,  ,     „        T 

-priests  and  elders  per-      tude  to  ask  for  Barabbas  and  not  for  Jesus. 

«uaded    the   multitude       -n    ,  <?  •          -n  ^ij_ii-  i 

that  they  should  ask      But  sorry  as  we  unfeignedly  are  that  this  mul- 


Bambbas,  and  destroy       ^^   were   gQ    perguaded)    we    are    far     from 

feeling  sure  they  needed  very  much  persuading. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  very  last  to  throw  a  stone  at  these  chief 
priests  and  elders  should  be  Jesus'  own  chief  priests.  From  the 
time  when  they  themselves  acquired,  some  three  centuries  after  this, 
the  power  to  do  so,  up  to  those  crusades  which  were  their  special 
work,  and  which  deluged  this  very  holy  land  itself  with  fruitless 
bloodshed,  history  is  studded  with  black  deeds  to  which  the  priests 
of  Jesus  egged  on  the  people.  And  since  those  crusades,  though 
in  happily  ever  lessening  quantity,  what  an  array  of  dark  and 
doubtful  deeds  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Christian  priesthood  !  The 
innumerable  victims  of  the  witchcraft  superstition  and  the  count- 
less sufferers  of  that  black  tribunal  whose  proceedings  are  the 
•darkest  record  of  all  time,  not  to  name  other  things,  make  the 
up-  turned  eyeballs  and  lacerated  feelings  of  Christian  theologians 
•who  comment  on  the  action  of  these  Jewish  priests  not  much  better 
than  a  piece  of  sheer  Pharisaism,  however  sincere  they  may  be  in  a 
personal  sense.  When  did  chief  priests  as  such  ever  urge  on  the  people 
to  a  great  and  good  deed  in  history  ?  We  have  been  trying  to  call 
to  mind  any  such  case,  Reader,  and  have  failed  ;  though  we  will 
not  say  there  has  never  been  such.  Even  the  noble  Christian 
priests  of  all  the  many  kinds  who  aided,  for  example,  in  ending- 
slavery  were  thwarted  by  as  many  of  their  compeers  who,  Bible  in 
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hand,  defended  it.  In  our  own  days  we  cheerfully  and  thankfully 
own  that  Christian  priests  of  every  kind  often  co-operate  in  good 
works,  especially  in  all  charitable  and  philanthropic  work  they 
consider  to  be  on  safe  "  Christian  "  lines.  But  who  can  say  they 
even  yet  help  in  the  spread  of  new  enlightenment  or  help  in  the 
struggle  for  the  realization  of  juster  ideals  ?  Even  in  these  later 
decades  every  reform  has  found  them  in  the  main  opponents,  not 
friends;  and  the  "  clerical  party  "  is  yet  in  every  country  a  phrase 
whose  meaning  is  only  too  well  known  to  every  reformer  and  lover 
of  human  progress. 

Pilate  had  apparently  received  no  answer  to  his  previous  question, 

and  again  asks  the  multitude  which  of  the  twain 

swer^heangd°Vlafdru^?o"     ^  was  tlieir  good  Pleasure  should  be  released 

twaTn  ^metyf  thatthl      unto     tnem-      To     tnis     second    inquiry    he 

reiwwe unto  you?  They      received  the  answer,   Barabbas.     The  fate  of 

gaid,  Barabbas.  __  _ 

Jesus  thus  at  this  point  seems  to  have  rested 
with  the  populace.  How  far  indeed  this  multitude  really  repre- 
sented the  feeling  of  the  people  generally  is  a  very  uncertain  point, 
which  we  have  no  means  of  solving. 

On  receiving  the  verdict  of  this  multitude  Pilate  asked  them 

what  he  was  to  do  with  Jesus.  Was  it  not 
th!mPiwthatSaishauntl  possible  for  Pilate  to  release  more  than  one 
which1*  «3£d  ChriX!  prisoner  ?  Was  one  the  limit  of  complaisance 
SCta  AS&f*1  allowed  bJ  Rome  ?  In  an7  case> the  spectacle 
Jl  T^wSTSS  of  a  judge  asking  a  disorderly  mob  what  he 
thefcnedouTthemore!  snoilld  do  witn  a  prisoner  is  not  a  very  edi- 
q  Let  him  be  fyiflg  one>  and  gives  one,  if  it  be  true,  a  not 

.. 

very  exalted  idea  of  the  forms  of  law  and 
justice  then  dispensed  in  Judea. 

According  to  the  third  Gospel,  Pilate  persisted  at  some  length 
in  his  attempt  to  save  Jesus  from  these  priests,  elders,  and  multi- 
tude ;  suggesting  that  he  should  chastise  Jesus  and  then  liberate 
him.  All  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  only  increased  the  clamour  for 
Jesus  to  be  crucified.  There  is  nothing  known  to  us  which  can 
explain  how  it  came  that  Jesus  was  so  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of 
this  multitude.  The  only  approach  to  a  solution  is  that  these 
elders  and  priests  must  have  worked  on  the  religious  feelings  of 
these  people  by  showing  them  what  impious  blasphemy  against  the 
pure  faith  of  Israel  his  doctrines  were. 

Happy,  however,  was  it,  if  we  rightly  understand  the  Christian 
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scheme,  that  this  populace  was  thus  minded;  that  it  preferred 
Barabbas  to  Jesus,  and  thus  abstained  from  what  would  have  been 
nothing  short  of  the  fatal  and  disastrous  liberation  of  the  Prophet 
of  Nazareth. 

The  "  fate "  of  Jesus  now  rested  solely  in  the  hands  of  Pilate. 
24  if  When  Pilate  saw  It  is  difficult,  Reader,  to  write  down  such  a 
sentence  with  any  degree  of  sobriety.  The 
thought  of  our  Creator  standing  at  the  bar  of 
this  Roman  official  to  receive  sentence  is  too 
mucl1  for  decoroils  contemplation.  And  the 
denunciations  lavished  by  Christian  writers 

upon  Pilate  for  not  frustrating  the  Christian  "  scheme  "  by  liberat- 
ing Jesus  simply  disperse  any  mental  gravity  that  might  possibly 
remain. 

Looking  at  the  conduct  of  Pilate  in  its  purely  natural  aspects, 
even  as  described  by  these  palpably  one-sided  Grospel  representations, 
it  presents  no  very  easy  problem  to  give  judgment  upon.  Whether 
Christians  should  rejoice  or  lament  that  Jesus  was  crucified  and 
that  Pilate  "  decided  "  in  favour  of  that  event  we  leave  to  them  to 
determine.  For  our  part  we  deeply  lament  that  Pilate  did  not 
determine  otherwise. 

Jesus,  we  must  remember,  had  admitted  that  he  claimed  to  be 
King  of  the  Jews ;  and  even  if  we  accept  the  account  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  that  instead  of,  as  here  stated,  the  governor  marvelling 
greatly  that  Jesus  answered  him  never  a  word,  Jesus  had  explained 
to  Pilate  that  his  kingship  of  the  Jews  did  not  apply  to  worldly 
matters — it  is  still  very  evident  that  to  a  Roman  governor  a  person 
claiming  to  be  King  of  the  Jews,  even  in  some  mystic  sense,  would 
appear  a  source  of  no  little  danger  in  the  case  of  a  people  so 
tumultuous  as  those  under  Pilate's  care.  Jesus  too  had  been  con- 
demned, apparently  unanimously,  by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim;  and 
to  annul  the  decision  of  that  court  must  have  seemed  to  Pilate  no 
light  responsibility  to  take.  On  the  other  hand  if,  as  here  stated, 
Pilate  believed  Jesus  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  and  considered  his 
kingly  claim  to  be  no  real  source  of  danger  to  Roman  authority, 
his  prime  duty  was  to  acquit  him.  In  any  case  Pilate's  earnest 
personal  desire  was,  it  is  clear,  to  free  Jesus.  How  often  has  this 
been  the  sincere  wish  of  the  lay  officials  who  have  carried  out 
ecclesiastical  crimes! 

That  Pilate  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  supernatural  bearings 

38 
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of  the  proceedings  before  him  is  very  evident.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  personal  appearance  of  Jesus  to  mark  him  out  from  other 
men ;  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  Pilate  had  any 
knowledge  or  intimations  of  any  sort  that  the  proceedings  before 
him  possessed  any  extra-natural  import. 

Having  decided  to  release  Barabbas  and  deliver  up  Jesus  to 
them,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  the 
clamour  of  this  multitude,  already  threatening  to  develop  into 
a  tumult,  Pilate,  we  read,  went  through  a  ceremony  which  has 
been  much  criticized  on  the  score  of  improbability.  It  is  not  very 
probable  Pilate  would  go  through  the  childish  proceeding  here 
named  on  his  own  account.  But  we  must  remember  that  it  is  a 
ceremony  ordered  to  be  gone  through  on  certain  occasions  in  the 
Pentateuch ;  it  is  a  sort  of  baptism  on  a  small  scale,  and  based  on 
the  same  idea.  We  may  well  conceive  that  Pilate  was  aware  of 
this  ceremony,  and  went  through  the  process  merely  to  impress 
the  multitude.  When  we  reflect  how  full  of  the  death  penalty  the 
Mosaic  code  was,  and  how  often  the  Sanhedrim  may  have  come  to 
Pilate  to  have  got  that  divine  code  sanctioned,  it  is  rather  to  be 
feared  that  Pilate  and  other  Roman  governors  may  have  often 
washed  their  hands  in  this  way. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  have  reached  the  end  of  these  many 
trials  of  Jesus.  Looked  at  in  their  natural  sense,  the  records 
of  them  are  confusing,  difficult  to  follow  and  to  even  partially 
grasp;  and  the  trials  themselves,  from  a  human  standpoint,  are 
exceedingly  humbling  and  exceedingly  unedifying.  Regarded 
from  their  supposed  major  and  supernatural  point  of  view,  as  trials 
of  the  divine  Being  by  a  number  of  human  tribunals,  we  have  no 
choice,  Reader,  but  to  declare,  in  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  of  this 
work,  that  to  us  they  are  more  unedifying  still. 

This  verse  gives  us  the  impression  that  this  "all  the  people" 

must  have  been  in  reality  a  street  mob  of  a 

thf  SSTSridf      Ver7  low  tyP6-     The  exclamation,  "  His  blood 

S our°childrenn  US>  an<^      ^e  uPon  us  an(*  on  our  children,"  could  only 

come  from  the  coarsest  of  the  coarse.     The 

attempts  to  show  that  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Titns,  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  cruelties  they  suffered  at  Christian  hands,  were 
the  divine  fulfilment  of  this  imprecation,  which  the  older  theolo- 
gians more  especially  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  making,  do  those 
making  them  little  credit.  A  little  of  the  fig-tree  or. Ananias 
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treatment  would  not  have  been  unpleasant  to  read  of  here.  But 
the  right  of  those  brazen  clamourers  to  entail  things  on  their 
children  and  remote  descendants,  and  especially  on  the  children 
and  descendants  of  others  not  concerned  in  these  proceedings,  or 
the  right  of  heaven  to  comply  with  that  odious  request,  we  stead- 
fastly  deny. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  events  related  in  the  remainder  of  this 
IF  Then  released  chapter,  it  is  impossible  to  help  asking  our- 
sel™s,  Where  at  this  time  were  the  "very 
Sreat  ^altitude  "  which  only  a  few  days  ago 
hosannahed  Jesus  into  the  city,  which  had 
spread  their  garments  and  cut  down  branches  of  trees  to  spread  in 
the  way  of  the  colt  that  bore  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  and  which  had 
taken  part  in  that  triumphal  entry  which,  according  to  our  author, 
had  moved  "  all  the  city"? 

At  this  particular  time,  too,  Jerusalem  was  full  of  Galileans. 
Had  none  of  the  thousands  of  men  whom  Jesus  had  miraculously 
fed  come  up,  like  himself,  to  this  celebration  ?  Had  none  of  the 
many  blind  to  whom  Jesus  had  restored  sight,  none  of  the  many 
from  whom  he  had  ejected  devils,  none  of  the  many  cleansed  lepers, 
none  of  the  endless  numbers  with  whom  he  had  healed  all  manner 
of  sickness  and  disease  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  a  thanks- 
giving Passover  ? 

Where,  too,  were  the  lame  and  the  blind  he  had  healed  even  in 
Jerusalem  ?  Were  none  of  these  manly  enough  to  come  and  own 
the  hand  that  had  touched  their  once  sightless  eyes  and  revived 
their  once  helpless  limbs  ? 

And  where,  whilst  this  multitude  was  demanding  Jesus'  blood, 
were  the  eleven  apostles  ;  those  mightily  endowed  ones  who  could 
heal  the  sick,  cast  devils,  and  raise  the  dead  ?  Where  especially 
was  the  weeping  Peter,  and  where  our  author  ?  Dismal  indeed  is 
the  echo  that  alone  answers  these  irresistibly  arising  and  insup- 
pressible  questions. 

After  the  release  of  Barabbas,  Pilate  proceeded  to  scourge  Jesus: 
scourging  being  the  usual  prelude  to  crucifixion.  In  the  animad- 
versions of  Christian  commentators  upon  this  odious  cruelty  as 
applied  to  Jesus,  and  as  applied  to  anyone,  we  cordially  join.  The 
harshnesses  and  the  barbarities  once  universal  which  stained, 
though  in  very  varying  degrees,  all  ancient  codes,  and  which 
obstinately  existed  in  many  respects  until  quite  recent  times,  make 

38  * 
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us,  when  we  think  of  them,  proud  of  the  humane  age  in  which  our 
lot  has  been  cast. 

After  this,  Jesus  was  delivered  to  the  soldiers  of  the  governor  to 
be  led  away  to  crucifixion.     But  before  this 

27  Then  the  soldiers  . 

of   the  governor  took      was  done,  these  soldiers,  we  read,  took  Jesus 

Jesus  into  the  common       .,".••  in          -,    ,,  •    n>    ,     n 

hall,  and  gathered  unto      into  the  common  hall  and  there  inflicted  upon 

him  the  whole  band  of       ,  .  •,  P  ,.,.... 

soldiers.  him  a  number  or  personal  indignities  ;  some  or 

him,  and  puiPon  hFnfa      which  were  possibly  cruel,  but  which  consisted 

mainly  of  a  rough  species  of  banter  and  raillery. 

Whilst  Jesus  was  before  the  Sanhedrim  he  had  been  buffeted, 
spat  upon,  and  smitten  with  the  hand;  in  one  instance  during  the 
trial  itself  even,  which  led  Jesus  to  protestingly  exclaim,  "  Why 
smitest  thou  me  ?  " 

Few  things  now  repel  us  more  than  to  read  of  the  barbarities 
inflicted  upon  convicted  prisoners,  and  sometimes  on  unconvicted 
ones,  not  only  in  antiquity,  but  even  up  to  quite  recent  times.  It 
is  sometimes  claimed  for  Christianity  that  it  is  to  its  softening 
influence  that  better  practices  on  this  subject  now  exist — a  claim 
that  has  about  as  much  foundation  as  most  of  the  other  claims  made 
on  its  behalf.  For  to  within  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  not 
only  in  our  own  country,  but  throughout  Christendom,  the  penal 
codes  were  simply  barbarous,  death  being  the  penalty  of  what 
would  now  be  classed  as  even  minor  crimes.  And  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  and  the  state  of  prisons  in  Christian  countries,  after 
seventeen  centuries  of  Christianity,  more  intensely  believed  than  it 
has  ever  been  since,  were  shocking  to  think  of. 

No,  Reader,  the  plain  truth  is,  that  we  owe  amelioration  on  this 
subject  to  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  investigation  and  experiment 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  every  other  enlightenment,  and  to 
which  we  shall  owe  every  future  enlightenment  that  will  yet  bless 
the  human  race ;  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which,  whilst  treating 
existing  ideas  and  things,  and  the  supposed  wisdom  of  those  who 
have  lived  before  us,  with  the  true  deference  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  refuses  to  allow  those  or  any  other  pleas  to  exempt 
anything  whatever  from  just  and  sober  examination  and  re-exami- 
nation. 

The  malice  of  and  the  contumelious  treatment  of  Jesus  by  the 
Sanhedrim  and  its  dependants  were  to  be  expected.  Men  who 
have  been  denounced  as  hypocrites,  vipers,  whited  sepulchres,  and 
children  of  the  devil,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  very  urbane  in 
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return.  But  some  items  in  the  conduct  of  these  Roman  soldiers  to 
Jesus  seem  difficult  to  understand. 

No  doubt  a  person  claiming  to  be  king  of  the  Jews,  in  the  posi- 
tion now  occupied  by  Jesus,  would  have  to  these  soldiers  its 
irresistibly  ludicrous  aspect ;  and  Jewish  institutions  were  objects 
to  them  of  very  scant  respect  at  all  times.  The  raillery  of  this 
band  of  soldiers  as  shown  in  the  scarlet  robe — probably  the  one 
Herod  had  used  for  the  same  species  of  mockery  ;  in  the  mock  thorn 
crown,  the  reed  sceptre,  the  derisive  bent  knees,  and  royal  hailings 
— is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  spitting  upon  and  smiting  of 
Jesus  with  the  reed  are  less  intelligible.  Probably  they  were  the 
work  of  some  base  nature,  or  natures,  not  often  it  is  to  be  feared 
entirely  wanting  in  a  troop  of  soldiers. 

Whoever  amongst  this  troop  of  soldiers  suggested  the  crowning 
of  Jesus  with  a  mock  crown  made  of  thorns, 

29  IT  And  when  they 

had  platted  a  crown  of      unintentionally   rendered    a    rare    service    to 

thorns,  they  put  it  upon 

his  head,  and  a  reed  in      Christian  piety.     We  are  far  from  sure  that 

his    right    hand:    and        .,.  .    .,  ,  -i      ,    • ,    • 

they  bowed  the  knee  this  crown  or  thorns  was  altogether  what  it  is 
before  him,  and  mocked  -, ,  ,  -,  -.  .  -. 

him,  saying,  Hail,  King  now  usually  represented  as  having  been.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  this  famous  thorn  crown  has 

been  sung  and  hymned,  like  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  which  unhappily 
guided  the  Magi  to  that  place,  in  some  little  good  poetry,  and  any 
quantity  not  good.  Upon  this  thorn  crown  have  been  lavished 
volumes  of  pious  prose,  some  really  eloquent,  some  very  strained  > 
the  burden  of  all  of  it  being  to  call  upon  us  to  regard  this  affliction 
as  the  greatest  ever  endured  by  man.  We  should  be  but  too 
thankful,  Reader,  if  we  could  only  believe  that  none  of  those  who 
have  suffered  in  the  cause  of  humanity  ever  experienced  greater 
anguish  than  that  momentarily  suffered  from  a  crown  made  of 
thorns,  however  conceived  of. 

A  reed  sceptre  is  an  item  which  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to 
the  purposes  of  piety. 

Having  removed  the  scarlet  robe,  and  presumably  the  crown  of 
thorns  and  the  reed  sceptre  also,  these  soldiers 

30  And  they  spit  upon  -1 

him,  and  took  the  reed,  restored  to  Jesus  his  own  raiment  and  led  him 
and  smote  him  on  the  . 

head.  to  the  place  ot  crucifixion.     According  to  the 

31  And  after  that  they 

had  mocked  him,  they      fourth  Gospel,  Pilate  brought  Jesus  out  ot  the 

took  the  robe  off  from  ,      „  ,  .       , 

him,  and  put  his  own      common  hall  before  being  divested  ot  his  thorn 

raiment  on  him,  and  led  ,  ,      , ,  j 

him  away  to  crucify  crown  and  purple  robe,  and  thus  arrayed, 
showed  him  to  the  chief  priests  and  others. 
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This  was  a  last  attempt  on  the  part  of  Pilate  to  save  Jesus.  But 
it  was  vain.  The  chief  priests  and  others  clamoured  for  Jesus  to 
be  crucified,  declaring  that  by  their  law  he  had  incurred  death  by 
claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

The  patient  submission  of  Jesus  to  the  insults  he  received  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  to  the  scourging  commanded  by  Pilate,  and  to  the 
indignities  and  raillery  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  the  band 
of  soldiers,  rouses  some  Christian  writers  to  a  high  pitch  of  admiring 
rapture.  Pietists  dwell  upon  the  voluntary  endurance  of  such 
treatment  by  Jesus  with  great  unction  and  fervent  admiration. 
Many  are  lost  in  wonder  and  adoration  as  they  think  of  it.  The 
cheerful  endurance  of  all  these  things  by  him  who  could  have 
scattered  those  inflicting  them  with  a  breath,  is  declared  to  be 
nothing  short  of  sublime. 

We  are  now  nearing  the  end  of  our  task,  Reader,  and  to  its 
prime  purpose  we  shall  remain  faithful  to  the  end.  Unfeignedly 
and  deeply  sorry  have  we  often  been  in  the  course  of  this  work  at 
our  inability  to  join  in  the  admiration  and  applause  we  found 
oth  ers  bestowing  on  the  subject-matter  dealt  with.  In  this  instance 
we  are  especially  sorry.  But  we  have  no  choice  but  to  write 
down  our  true  conviction,  which  is,  that  in  the  willing  submission 
to  honourably  avoidable  evils  by  whomsoever  endured,  we  can 
discover  no  single  shred  of  anything  that  is  either  admirable  or 
sublime. 

If  voluntary  submission  to  honestly  avoidable  evils  be  admirable, 
and  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed,  it  is  indeed  time  for  men  to 
reconsider  their  usual  course  of  action.  For  avoidance  of  evil  is 
simply  the  normal  object  of  all  rational  human  endeavour. 

Putting  aside  the  very  important  question  how  far  such  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  these  indignities  tended  to  mislead 
those  inflicting  them  and  spectators  also  into  the  belief  that  he 
could  not  help  himself,  and  thus  to  confirm  their  notions  of  his 
being  a  mere  pretender,  we  proceed  to  ask,  Was  such  submission 
a  salutary  precedent,  and  in  itself  admirable;  and  if  so,  in  what 
does  its  salutariness  and  admirableness  consist  ?  This  question 
may  be  asked  all  the  more  freely  in  that  this  particular  attitude 
towards  opponents  and  enemies  was  neither  the  invariable  nor 
the  usual  one  with  Jesus.  It  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind 
the  cords  with  which  he  effected  the  first  of  the  two  temple  clear- 
ances to  show  us  that  Jesxis  could  give  as  well  as  receive  ^tripes. 
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And  when  we  remember  how  throughout  this  work  we  have  been 
compelled  to  dissent  from  the  continual  severe  and  extreme  epithets 
applied  by  Jesus  to  his  enemies,  and  even  to  those  who  could  not  be 
justly  termed  such,  we  feel  that  silent  submission  to  his  foes  was 
neither  a  habit  nor  a  general  principle  of  conduct  with  Jesus.  The 
treatment,  the  everlasting  treatment  he  has  himself  in  store  for  all 
enemies,  and  even  for  all  who  did  not  respond  to  his  doctrines,  we 
know  only  too  well ;  and  it  throws  a  strange  glare  over  the  few 
hours'  submission  of  Jesus  to  his  enemies  here  recorded. 

Calmness  and  patience  under  unavoidable  calamity  are  by 
universal  consent  admirable ;  the  brave  endurance,  the  sustaining 
with  fortitude  of  trials  that  cannot  be  resisted  and  cannot  with 
fidelity  and  honour  be  escaped,  has  ever  justly  received  the  appre- 
ciation of  men.  And  the  grounds  of  such  admiration  are  clear. 
But  the  proposition  that  submission  to  evil  is  admirable  in  one  who 
could  have  cast  aside  and  overcome  with  a  word  those  inflicting  it, 
and  who  could  also  have  turned  the  hearts  and  illumined  the  minds 
of  these  same  enemies,  is  a  proposition  addressed  to  us  in  vain. 

The  deplorable  and  supposed  fatalistic  necessity  of  Jesus'  being 
put  to  death  simply  paralyses  everything  connected  with  it.  Every 
desirable  mode  of  action,  every  better  alternative  is  struck  out  by 
such  a  theory.  "  Father,  forgive  them  ;  they  know  not  what  they 
do,"  was,  according  to  the  third  Gospel,  one  of  Jesus'  last  sayings. 
Enlightenment  of  that  deplorable  ignorance  was,  by  the  Christian 
hypothesis,  out  of  question.  The  fixed  intention  of  Jesus  to  be 
martyred  unnaturalizes  everything  leading  or  appertaining  to  it. 

The  patient  and  lamb-like  endurance  of  the  insults  and  suffering 
offered  to  him  by  Jesus  is  declared  to  be  a  saintly  example  that 
should  have  softened  those  beholding  it.  Whether  it  ought  to 
have  done  so  or  not,  it  certainly  did  not.  And  as  it  appears  from 
Jesus'  own  admission,  that  the  participators  in  these  indignities 
knew  not  his  unexerted  power  to  have  prevented  them,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  bearing  of  those  things  by  Jesus  should  affect 
men  differently  from  the  compulsory  bearing  of  the  like  things 
seen  in  others.  Into  the  general  principle  of  the  offering  of  the 
second  cheek  to  the  smiter  of  the  first,  its  supposed  beauty  and 
supposed  efficacy,  we  have  entered  at  the  outset  of  this  work. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place,  as  bearing  upon  the  true 
method  of  receiving  and  regarding  insult  and  mockery,  and  as 
bearing  upon  the  varied  examples  and  the  variety  of  precedents  offered 
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us  by  divine  Scripture,  to  reflect  how  one  of  the  prophets 
treated,  with  power  derived  from  Jesus,  even  the  mockery  of  little 
children ;  for  we  read  that  he  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
and  caused  them  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  Reader,  we  are  lovers  of 
gentleness  ;  and  yet  we  admire  also  the  exhibition  of  a  timely 
indignation.  But  we  can  find  neither  in  the  atrocious  example  of 
the  old  prophet  nor  yet  in  the  example  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth 
any  rational  encouragement  to  either  quality.  As  deeply  as  any 
Christian  do  we  abhor  the  indignities  here  described  as  inflicted 
upon  Jesus.  But  the  invitation  to  admire  his  unused  power  to 
prevent  or  resent  those  indignities  is  an  invitation  we  have  no 
option  but  to  decline. 

This  verse  gives  one  a  strong  impression  of  the  disorderliness  of 
these  proceedings.     It  was  part  of  the  punish- 

32  And  as  they  came  ._    . 

out,  they  found  a  man      ment   of   those  condemned   to    crucmxion   to 

of    Gyrene,   Simon    by       ,  n  -.. 

name:  him  they  com-      have  to  carry  their  own  cross.     According  to 

the  fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  himself  did  so.  Here, 

we  read  that  on  coming  out  on  the  way  to  Golgotha  a  bystander, 
or  passer-by,  named  Simon,  who  came  from  far-off  Gyrene  in 
Africa,  was  laidv  hold  of  and  compelled  to  carry  Jesus'  cross.  Who 
Simon  was,  and  why  singled  out  for  this  purpose,  is  matter  of 
pure  conjecture.  The  not  very  enlightening  fact  given  in  the  next 
Gospel  that  Simon  was  the  father  of  Alexander  and  of  Buf  us  is  the 
sole  additional  knowledge  of  him  we  possess. 

It  is  stated  in  the  third  Gospel  that  the  two  thieves  who  were 
crucified  with  Jesus  were  led  at  the  same  time  to  Golgotha.  Pre- 
sumably each  of  these  bore  his  own  cross ;  and  as  Jesus  was  just 
in  the  prime  of  vigorous  manhood  his  exemption  from  the  carrying 
of  his  own  cross  seems  not  very  probable.  Many  think  he  may 
have  been  too  exhausted  by  the  scourging  to  do  this ;  but  this  does 
not  appear  more  probable  in  the  case  of  Jesus  than  in  the  other 
two  cases ;  or  more  probable  than  in  similar  cases  generally. 

The  site  of  Golgotha — upon  which  the  more  euphonious  Latin 

33  And  when  they      name  of  Calvarium  or  Calvary  has  since  been 
raneVSUh^tZt'is      bestowed,   and  by  this   "authorized"  version 
to  say,  a  p&ceof  askull,       eyen  inserted  in  the  third  Gospel— is  unknown. 

It  is  named  in  these  Gospels  only,  no  mention  of  it  being  found 
in  any  Jewish  writings.  Various  conjectures  have  been  thrown  out 
as  to  why  the  spot  received  so  unpleasant  a  name ;  the  most  pro- 
bable being  that  it  was  the  usual  place  of  carrying  out  crucifixions. 
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The  locality  of  Golgotha  being  unknown,  its  distance  from  the 
hall  of  judgment  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  surmise  only.  Let  us 
hope  the  distance  was  not  great,  for  the  procession  with  its  sur- 
roundings would  be  a  very  melancholy  one. 

Luke  tells  us  that  on  his  way  from  the  hall  to  Golgotha,  Jesus 
was  followed  by  "  a  great  company  of  people  and  of  women  which 
also  bewailed  and  lamented  him."  To  these  women  Jesus  said, 
"  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves 
and  for  your  children.  For  behold  the  days  are  coming  in  the  which 
they  shall  say,  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that  never 
bare  and  the  paps  which  never  gave  suck.  Then  shall  they  begin  to 
say  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on  us;  and  to  the  hills,  Cover  us.  For  if 
they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the 
dry  ?  " 

Though  these  women  were  addressed  as  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
we  may  well  believe  that  there  were  also  present  the  mother  of 
Zebedee's  children  who  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  probably 
other  women  from  Galilee.  Mary  and  Martha  from  the  adjoining 
Bethany  would  doubtless  be  there  also.  Alas !  Reader,  the  sons  of 
Thunder  were  not  present.  The  younger  of  those  sons  has,  like  our 
author,  received  much  Christian  praise  for  the  candour  displayed  in 
his  Gospel.  We  think  both  would  have  increased  their  titles  to  that 
virtue  by  a  little  frankness  as  to  their  own  whereabouts  at  this 
time ;  the  silence  of  John  being  unsatisfactory, and  the  admission  of 
our  author  that  he  had  fled  being  too  vague.  The  risen  Lazarus, 
too,  was  absent ;  probably  actual  acquaintance  with  the  king  of 
terrors  had  increased  his  original  aversion  to  that  experience.  In 
any  case,  this  speech  of  Jesus  to  the  women  present  makes  us  scorn 
the  absent  men  he  could  not  address. 

A  drink  of  some  more  or  less  stupifying  kind  was  often  merci- 
fully offered  to  those  about  to  be  crucified.  On 
34  f  They  gave  him  arrival  at  Golgotha,  a  mixture  here  termed 

vinegar  to  drink  mingled. 

with  gall :  and  when  he      vinefi'ar  and   gall  was  offered  to  Jesus.      By 

had  tasted  thereof,  he 

would  not  drink.  whom  such  a  nauseous  compound  was  onered 

is  not  stated;  it  could  not  be  for  any  very 
kindly  purpose.  On  tasting  it,  Jesus  refused  to  drink  it.  The 
omniscience  of  Jesus  is  curiously  made  use  of  in  these  Gospels  ; 
sometimes  it  is  strikingly  displayed  to  us ;  sometimes  it  is  in  com- 
plete abeyance.  As  Jesus  knew  what  this  potation  was,  why  taste 
it  to  ascertain  ? 
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In  the  next  Gospel  the  drink  offered  to  Jesus  is  called  wine  and 
myrrh  —  a  much  more  probable  and  inviting  mixture.  Of  this 
drink  we  read  in  that  Gospel  that  "  Jesus  received  it  not." 

"And  they  cruci6ed  him."     The  details  of 

35  And  they  crucified  .  »    .  ,    „,  -,    ,          A 

him,  and  parted  his  ear-      crucifixion  are   leit  unrecorded.      As  we  try 


to    picture   the    scene—  Jesus    and    his     two 
theich  PTopheTkeThey      fellow-sufferers    laid    against    their     crosses; 
thmem,  a^dTpon      their  outstretched  arms  and  legs  affixed  to  the 
y      timbers;  the  nails  driven  through  their  hands 

and  their  feet;  then  the  three  crosses  uplifted, 

and  their  victims  left  to  linger  in  pain,  he  the  happiest  to  whom 
death  comes  soonest  —  as  we  think  of  these  things,  a  feeling  creeps 
over  one  of  profound  thankfulness  that  our  race  has  outlived  the 
barbarities  man  once  inflicted  on  his  fellows. 

And  what,  Reader,  are  we  to  think  of  the  figure  hanging  on  that 
middlemost  cross  as  we  thus  mentally  picture  the  scene  ?  Well, 
for  ourselves,  we  can  only  declare  that  if  we  are  free  to  regard  that 
human  form  thus  painfully  outstretched  as  a  member  of  the  human 
family  and  that  alone  ;  as  one  who  in  some  respects  adorned  our 
species;  as  one  who  taught  many  things  that  were  good  and  noble; 
as  one  who  held  up  in  many  things  better  ideals  to  those  around 
him;  then,  in  spite  of  not  a  few  and  heavy  counter-considerations, 
we  can  contemplate  the  mournful  scene  with  true  sorrow,  and 
think  of  it  with  keen  sympathy  in  our  inmost  heart. 

But  if  we  are  forced  to  think  of  the  centre  figure  thus  hang- 
ing at  Golgotha  as  an  incarnation  of  a  member  of  the  Trinity 
just  about  to  step  back  to  heaven,  with  the  intention,  if  we  under- 
stand these  Gospels  aright,  of  eternally  torturing  many,  if  not  most, 
of  our  species,  including  as  regards  ourselves  almost  all  those  we 
have  known  best  and  loved  best,  then,  Reader,  we  do  not  feel  one 
grain  of  sympathy  as  we  think  of  the  scene,  and  respectfully  but 
firmly  decline  to  profess  any. 

The  form  of  death  suffered  by  Jesus  was  a  Roman  method  of 
the  death  penalty;  and  had  no  connection  with  Jewish  ideas  or 
doctrines.  And  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  in  all  the  so-called 
Messianic  prophecies,  which,  as  we  see  from  this  very  verse,  could 
deal  with  such  minute  matters  as  the  casting  of  lots  for  Jesus' 
clothing,  no  allusion  to  the  striking  and  distinct  feature  of  death 
on  the  cross  is  discoverable. 

The  particular  form  of  death  Jesus  thus  happened  to  undergo 
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has  undoubtedly  exercised  a  very  important,  nay  an  immense, 
influence  upon  the  fate  and  history  of  his  religion.  Crucifixion  is 
a  striking,  telling,  and,  if  the  word  may  be  used,  a  picturesque 
form  of  death.  It  is  an  extremely  effective  and  conspicuous  form 
of  martyrdom ;  it  brings  itself  to  and  impresses  the  imagination  in 
a  peculiarly  vivid  way. 

Had  Jesus,  like  a  certain  other  "  blasphemer  "  fonr  centuries 
earlier,  been  made  to  drink  a  cup  of  hemlock ;  had  he,  like  many 
benefactors  of  our  race,  been  cast  into  a  dungeon  to  slowly  pine 
away ;  had  he,  like  so  many  of  his  own  followers,  been  burnt  at 
the  stake ;  or  had  he  ended  his  life  in  one  of  the  more  instantaneous 
and  merciful  forms  now  used  for  administering  the  still  unworthily 
retained  death  penalty,  all  the  merits  and  virtues,  natural  or  extra- 
natural,  that  may  be  ascribed  to  Jesus'  death  would  not  have  been 
one  whit  less,  but  the  occurrence  would  have  been  robbed  by  his 
non-crucifixion  of  a  striking  and  effective  feature  which  has  been 
turned  to  great  account  ever  since. 

The  cross — an  extremely  prosaic  implement — has  been  con- 
verted by  piety  into  a  veritable  religious  talisman.  In  some  parts 
of  Christendom  the  crucifix  is  looked  upon  very  much  as  certain 
similar  little  religious  articles  are  looked  upon  in  other  lands 
in  connection  with  other  faiths.  It  is  regarded  with  the  same 
rapture,  the  same  affection,  and  the  same  trust  and  belief  in  its 
potent  efficacy,  confirmed  by  so  many  trials  of  that  efficacy  and 
unshaken  by  so  many  disappointed  trusts  therein.  Not  seldom, 
too,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  does  the  crucifix  receive  that  grosser 
regard  paid  by  the  humbler  types  of  our  race  to  objects  quite  asr 
but  not  more,  inherently  unattractive. 

Jesus'  great  Church  makes,  and  has  always  made,  copious  use  of 
the  cross,  literally  and  emblematically.  To  such  a  pitch  had  this 
grown,  that  at  the  uprise  of  Protestantism  much  of  it  was  denounced 
as  open  idolatry.  Amongst  Protestant  Christians  the  use  of  the 
cross  in  its  outward  and  visible  form  has  in  the  main,  though  not 
entirely,  disappeared.  In  some  of  the  older  Protestant  churches 
the  cross  is  still  used  in  a  timid  and  subdued  fashion ;  and  it  is 
still — often  in  a  curiously  toned-down  way — to  be  seen  sur- 
mounting their  edifices,  helping  the  lightning  conductor  by  its 
side  to  ward  off  the  ofttimes  sacrilegious  storms  of  Nature.  The 
newer  and  younger  forms  of  Christianity  have,  as  a  rule,  rigidly 
banished  the  material  cross  in  all  its  shapes.  But  they  have 
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another  use  of  the  cross ;  a  spiritual  use,  which  is  perhaps  not  less 
effective  than  the  other.  In  what  is  called,  or  calls  itself,  Evan- 
gelical Christianity,  the  cross — symbolically  and  figuratively  — 
plays  as  great  a  part  as  does  its  material  counterpart  in  Jesus' 
principal  ecclesia.  In  hymns  and  other  emotional  ways  the  cross  is 
there  used  very  abundantly  ;  and  often  in  ways  that,  though  termed 
spiritual,  are  as  gross  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  material  adora- 
tion. It  would  not,  we  believe,  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  aid  lent 
to  Christianity  as  a  religion  by  the  very  striking  form  of  death 
inflicted  upon  its  founder. 

Having  thus  accomplished  the  process  of  crucifixion,  the  soldiers, 
our  author  tells  us,  proceeded  to  cast  lots  for  Jesus'  clothing. 
Whether  the  same  soldiers  were  in  charge  of  all  the  three  crosses, 
and  obtained  the  clothing  of  the  other  victims  also,  we  do  not  know. 

And  having  narrated  this  little  fact,  our  author  proceeds  to  show 
how  even  it  was  predicted  by  the  prophet,  as  he  points  out.  The 
quotation  is  made  from  the  twenty-second  Psalm.  The  Book  of 
Psalms  contains,  as  we  all  know,  much  excellent  as  well  as  much 
objectionable  matter.  This  twenty-second  is  one  of  the  least 
happy  in  the  whole  collection.  It  purports  to  be  an  outpour  of 
lamentation  and  mourning  by  the  royal  Psalmist.  "  I  am  a  worm, 
and  no  man,"  is  the  theme  of  the  Psalm  ;  a.nd  in  support  of  the 
allegation  David  adduces  a  string  of  metaphors  and  similes,  and 
very  pitiful  drivel  some  of  them  are.  The  application  of  some  of 
them  to  Jesus  would  shock  even  the  most  ostrich-like  piety.  One 
of  these  metaphors  constitutes  the  "  prophecy  "  here  laid  before  us. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  prophecies  quoted  by  our  author  as 
fulfilled  by  his  narrative.  It  is  a  not  unfitting  conclusion  to  the 
entire  series. 

What  is  meant  by  "  they  watched  him  there  "  is  not  very  clear. 

To  gaze  upon  these  crosses  must  have  been  a 

theywatchSedh?m?here!      painful   thing,    though,    as  we  see   from   this 

Gospel,  many   of  Jesus'  foes  indulged  in  the 

sight ;  and,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  some  of  Jesus'  nearest 
friends,  including  his  mother,  endured  the  spectacle  also. 

Over  the  top  of  Jesus'  cross  was  written  his  accusation  or 
supposed  offence.  Inspiration,  as  we  know 

37    And  set   up  over 

his  head  his  accusation      so  well,   does  not  guarantee  verbal  accuracy. 

written,      THIS     IS        mi  .          .  .    ,.  .  .  ,.«. 

JESUS    THE    KING      Inis      inscription     is     given     dmerently     in 

OF  THE  JEWS.  ,     n  T        T       ,,       f        ,,     n  -, 

each  Cjospel.     In  the  fourth  Gospel  we  read 
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that  the  wording  of  this  inscription  was  Pilate's  own  choice, 
against  which  the  chief  priests  protested  ;  but  upon  which  Pilate 
insisted.  We  also  read  that  it  was  written  in  three  languages, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  three  famous  but  now  practically  dead 
languages. 

The  two  men  crucified  at  the  same  time  as  Jesus  are  termed 
thieves  or  robbers;    the  name  given   in   the 

38    Then  were    there        ,  ~  i    ,        -r>         11  TIT  ^1-1^1 

two    thieves    crucified      last  Gospel  to   Joarabbas.      Many  think  they 

with  him,    one  on  the  -,  ,  -.     .       .  ,  .    ,       ,       » 

right  hand,  and  another      may  have  been  concerned   in  the  misdeed  01 
Barabbas,  and   condemned   with    him   to   the 
fate  which  we  have  seen  how  he  escaped. 

From  the  next  Gospel  we  learn  that  Jesus  was  crucified  at  nine 
in  the  morning  ;  and  as  he  died  about  three  in 
"  him*      tne  afternoon,    he   remained   upon   the   cross 


alive  for  a  period  of  six  hours  ;  his  body  con- 
tim*«   thereon   *ntil    even-probably    some 

tbree   Or   f°Ur   hoiirS   more'      During   these   six 

nours  Jesus  was  upon  the  cross  he  was  sub- 
jected to  much  derisive  jeering,  or  reviling,  as 
it  is  here  termed.  Passers-by  —  for  the  hill  of  Calvary  is  as 
mythical  as  much  that  has  grown  around  it  —  wagged  their  heads 
at  him,  and  invited  the  temple  builder  in  three  days  to  step  down 
from  his  cross. 

With  the  animadversions  of  Christian  commentators  upon  these 
proceedings  we  in  the  main  agree.  The  best  and  finest  natures 
cannot,  we  think,  jeer  at  suffering,  even  if  thought  to  be  deserved. 
And  yet  the  supposed  spectacle  of  a  divine  Being  allowing  himself 
to  be  put  to  death  by  a  number  of  human  beings  must  have 
seemed  to  spectators  irresistibly  ludicrous.  The  idea  must  have 
presented  itself  to  them  as  a  sort  of  divine  suicide,  if  thinkable  at 
all.  And  if  Jesus  was  regarded,  as  he  undoubtedly  was  generally, 
as  a  false  claimant,  the  invitation  to  make  good  his  claims  by 
evading  the  preventible  death  he  was  palpably  submitting  to,  is  at 
least  a  very  intelligible  taunt. 

The  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders  also,  it  appears,   came  to 

witness  the  sad  spectacle.      Upon  this  many 

41  Likewise  also  the  * 
chief    priests  mocking      Christian    commentators   grow  eloquently  in- 
him,   with   the   scribes                                                                                                     J 

and  elders,  said,  disrnant,   forgetful   at    how  many   an  equally 

42  He  saved  others: 

himself  he  cannot  save,      cruel    auto-da-fe    Christian     priests,    scribes, 

If   he  be  the  King   of  .  .         ,          .      ,    .       .       , 

Israel,  let  him  now  come      and  elders  have  since  assisted.     Ana  in  born 
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down  from  the  cross,      case*  "  acts  of  faith  "  as  sincere  as  they  were 

and  we  will  believe  him. 

43  He  trusted  in  God ;      cruel.     Vehemently  sincere    beyond  all  doubt 

let  him  deliver  him  now, 

if  he  will  have  him :  for      have  been  the  religious  martyrdoms  in  sufter- 

he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  ,.,         „      ,, 

God.  ers  and  inflicters  alike  of  all  countries  and  all 

faiths ;  and  the  reflection  adds  a  yet  deeper 
sadness  to  those  already  most  lamentable  occurrences. 

"  He  saved  others  ;  himself  he  cannot  save."  It  is  usually  sup- 
posed the  first  of  these  statements  is  spoken  ironically.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  these  chief  priests  and  scribes,  or  some  of  them 
at  least,  had  personally  witnessed  some  of  Jesus'  wonderful  works, 
consisting  of  the  curing  of  the  lame  and  the  blind.  Accepting 
that  account,  it  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  regard  the 
statement  of  these  priests  literally;  and  if  they  believed  in  the 
reality  of  Jesus'  cures  of  the  lame  and  the  blind,  they  would  not 
have  much  difficulty  in  crediting  his  saving  power  with  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  concerning  which  they  had  held  a  council  we  are  told, 
and  even  greater  things  still.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  think  how 
they  could  even  attempt  the  death  of  one  they  really  believed  to  be 
possessed  of  such  power. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  meaning,  ironical  or  otherwise, 
of  these  priests,  scribes,  and  elders  in  the  phrase  "  he  saved  others," 
they  add  their  belief  that  "  himself  he  cannot  save,"  a  statement, 
as  we  know,  quite  true,  though  in  another  sense  than  that  here 
meant.  And  like  the  passers-by,  they  call  npon  Jesus  to  come 
down  from  his  cross,  adding,  that  in  that  case  they  will  believe 
him.  It  seems  probable  that  Jesus  would  hear  these  taunts ;  we 
mean,  of  course,  in  the  natural  sense  of  hearing  them.  But  he 
vouchsafed  no  reply,  though,  as  we  see  here  and  in  the  other 
Gospels,  he  spoke  several  times  whilst  upon  the  cross. 

"  He  trusted  in  God ;  let  him  deliver  him  now  if  he  will  have 
him."  Here,  Reader,  we  have  once  more  an  old  and  a  familiar 
spectacle  indeed — everybody  appealing  to  God;  everybody  quite 
sure  he  is  on  their  side.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  Jesus  trusting 
in  God,  but  wondering  why  he  has  been  forsaken  by  him.  On  the 
other  hand  we  see  God's  own  chief  priests  on  earth  calling  upon 
him  to  deliver  Jesus,  "  if  he  will  have  him." 

But  vain  is  the  call  upon  heaven  to  recognize  its  own  here  on 
earth.  Equally  vain  has  been  the  call  upon  Jesus  to  do  this  since 
he  went  back  to  heaven.  Even  in  the  dreadful  days  when  his  own 
followers  were  alternately  leading  each  other  to  the  flanges,  vain 
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alike  were  the  piteous  cries  of  both  to  Jesus  to  recognize  his  own 
true  sheep. 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  the  spectacle  of  the  lawful 
and  acknowledged  chief  priests  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity 
jeering  and  deriding  the  crucified  Second  Person  of  that  Trinity  is 
indeed  a  spectacle  calculated  to  raise  strange  reflections,  and  some 
very  unpleasant  trains  of  thought.  Trains  of  thought,  Reader, 
better  not  pursued. 

Our  author  here,  as  we  know,  does  a  great  injustice  to  one  of 
these  thieves.  And  his  inaccuracy  on  this 
whfchT  wereieVc?utiffe°d  point  illustrates  how  easily  misrepresenta- 
tions  of  an  event  maJ  get  abroad  and  convey 
even  the  very  converse  of  the  real  truth.  For 
whilst  on  his  cross,  one  of  these  thieves  became  a  Christian; 
and  though  a  Christian  for  an  hour  or  two  only,  he  is  now  in 
paradise,  where  he  has  been  during  the  last  eighteen  centuries 
and  a  half,  and  which  he  entered  that  same  evening  along  with 
Jesus. 

This  interesting  information  we  owe  solely  to  the  third  Gospel. 
And  from  the  account  of  the  incident  there  given,  we  learn  that  the 
three  crosses  must  have  been  very  close  to  each  other ;  for  a  con- 
versation between  the  two  thieves  themselves  and  between  them 
and  Jesus  is  reported. 

"  If  thou  be  Christ  save  thyself  and  us,"  said  the  impenitent 
thief  to  Jesus.  "  But  the  other  answering,  rebuked  him,  saying, 
Dost  not  thou  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condemna- 
tion ?  And  we  indeed  justly,  for  we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our 
deeds ;  but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.  And  he  said 
unto  Jesus,  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  king- 
dom. And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise." 

This  penitent  thief  must  have  been  a  person  of  very  considerable 
refinement  and  cultivation  judging  from  these  observations  of  his. 
The  conjecture  that  he  was  a  robber,  in  the  Barabbas  sense  of  the 
word  only,  derives  support  from  this  incident.  And  yet  his  pious 
declaration  that  "  we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds,"  seems 
to  show  not  only  that  he  knew  what  his  companion's  deeds  had 
been,  but  also  that  he  regarded  his  own  as  quite  deserving  of 
crucifixion.  And  he  knew  also  that  Jesus  had  done  "  nothing 
amiss." 
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Religious  penitence  resembles  gratitude,  or  rather  a  certain 
famous  definition  of  gratitude,  for  it  has  an  exceedingly  lively 
expectation  of  favours  to  come.  The  effusive  piety  that  issues  from 
the  condemned  cell  in  our  own  day  is  a  curious  psychological  study; 
and  shows  us  that  the  heavenly  bliss  looked  forward  to  by  these 
interesting  culprits  is  a  much  more  active  feature  in  the  conscious- 
ness than  any  strictly  penitential  emotions. 

In  the  usual  Christian  comments  on  this  crucifixion  incident  we 
not  only  do  not  concur — we  utterly  dissent  therefrom.  Christian 
commentators  indeed  own  that  though  this  incident  is  pleasing — • 
our  own  estimate  of  its  pleasing  and  edifying  qualities  is  a  very 
moderate  one — its  doctrine  of  eleventh-hour  repentance  and,  if  the 
word  is  practicable,  reform  is  a  highly  dangerous  one.  And 
so  indeed  it  is.  Any  process,  whether  it  be  religious  faith,  or 
what  else  it  be,  which  professes  to  liquidate  the  misdeeds  of  a 
lifetime  in  the  last  flickering  moments  of  existence,  is  bad  teach- 
ing. Last  hour  squaring  up  of  life's  wrongs  is  most  per- 
nicious morality ;  intellectually,  it  is  not 'worth  the  trouble  of  a 
definition. 

The  fact  that  divine  contiguity  had  such  totally  opposite  effects 
upon  this  pair  of  thieves  conveys,  if  we  may  use  pious  phraseology, 
a  great  lesson  to  us  ;  or  rather  it  seems  to  convey  one,  for  what  the 
lesson  really  is  seems  open  to  grave  doubts.  If  the  happy  result  in 
the  one  case  illustrates  the  operation  of  divine  grace  upon  a  sinner, 
the  disastrous  result  in  the  other  shows,  of  course,  the  calamitous 
consequences  of  the  absence  of  that  saving  grace.  No  doubt  it 
is  possible  to  regard  the  action  of  the  happy  thief  as  his  own  spon- 
taneous doing ;  but  whether  that  is  sound  theology  is  highly 
doubtful.  Indeed  the  whole  incident  eminently  and  quickly  leads 
us  into  the  theological  quagmire  of  freedom  and  election,  and  there 
we  take  leave  of  it. 

From  the  fourth  Gospel  we  learn  that  both  these  thieves  were 
more  unfortunate  than  Jesus,  their  crucifixion  being  more  prolonged 
than  his.  To  hasten  their  deaths  both  these  men  endured  the 
agony  of  having  their  legs  broken  ;  an  anguish  which  the  earlier 
death  of  Jesus,  it  is  pleasant  to  read,  spared  him.  Little  sympathy 
is  found  in  Christian  writings  with  these  two  other  sufferers,  even 
with  the  penitent  one;  though  their  sufferings  must  have  been,  so 
far  as  we  can  discover,  quite  as  great  as,  nay  greater  than,  those  of 
Jesus  himself. 
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An  immense  occurrence  is  now  recorded  by  our  author.      At 
noon,  after  Jesus  had  been  on  the  cross  for  a 

45  Now  from  the  sixth  -    -,       »    ,-1  ••  t,  .-,  ,      , 

hour  there  was  darkness      period   or  three  hours,       there  was  darkness 

over  all  the  land  unto  n    11       i        i  »»       i  •  i  ,•         i  «i    it 

the  ninth  hour.  over  all  the  land,     which  continued  until  the 

death  of  Jesus  at  three  in  the  afternoon.     Our 

first  feeling  on  reading  this  is  that  it  seems  a  pity  this  darkness 
did  not  come  on  sooner,  for  it  would  assuredly  have  saved  Jesus  from 
the  scoffs  of  the  passers-by  and  of  thechief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders. 
What  effect  its  actual  appearance  had  upon  those  scoffers  it  would 
have  been  extremely  interesting  to  learn,  as  also  its  effect  upon  the 
second  thief.  This  darkness  was  clearly  intended  to  be  evidential 
and  attesting  in  its  nature.  And  if  this  darkness  was  dark  enough, 
the  chief  priests,  passers-by,  and  people  of  Jerusalem  were  indeed 
un impressible  if  not  duly  impressed  therewith ;  especially  as  it 
was  corroborated  by  so  many  other  portents. 

"  Darkness  over  all  the  land"  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  very  elastic 
phrase ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  modern  commentators 
are  generally  as  busy  minimising  this  darkness  as  the  older  ones 
were  in  expanding  and  deepening  it.  In  the  third  Gospel  we  read, 
"  And  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  earth  until  the  ninth  hour. 
And  the  sun  was  darkened."  The  best  scholars  and  best  theo- 
logians differ — for  Gospel  matter  and  Gospel  lucidity  are  well 
calculated  to  make  men  differ — as  to  what  we  should  understand 
by  "  earth  "  ;  and  also  as  to  the  degree  and  intensity,  as  well  as 
the  area,  of  this  "darkness."  The  fact  that  it  was  not  noticed 
in  other  countries,  or  at  least  not  named  by  contemporary 
writers,  is  to  us,  we  are  bound  to  say,  decisive  that  it  did  not  extend 
to  other  countries  than  Judea.  And  such  a  parsimony,  such  a  final 
confining  of  wonders  and  portents  to  Judea  is,  we  must  own, 
both  humbling  and  disappointing.  The  sceptics — the  shallow 
sceptics — who  think  this  darkness  was  merely  an  ordinary  April 
overcast,  are  suitably  dealt  with  in  a  number  of  learned  and  closely- 
reasoned  works. 

An  exceedingly  "difficult"  verse  is   now  before   us,   Reader. 
Whilst   upon   the   cross   Jesus   spoke   several 

46    And    about     the 

ninth  hour  Jesus  cried      times  :  seven  sayings  altogether  being  found 

with  a,  loud  voice,  say-  J       ' 

ing,Eli,Eii,iamasabach-      m  the  tour  Gospels.     On  placing  those  various 

thani?   that  is  to  say,  .,,.-•  ,•  -,i  ,. 

My  God,  my  God,  why      sayings  side  by  side,  no  connection  either  or 

hast  thou  forsaken  me?          ,  .  .  ,     ,  ,  ,  f 

thought,  subject  matter,  or  probable  order  of 
utterance  is  discernible.     Which  of  these  various  sayings  were  the 

39 
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last  words  of  Jesus  is  a  very  doubtful  point.  It  is  clear  however  that 
the  words  here  given,  being  uttered  at  the  ninth  hour,  if  not  his 
absolutely  last,  were  spoken  by  Jesus  in  the  concluding  moments 
of  his  earthly  life. 

The  formidable  and  profound  difficulty  raised  by  these  words 
from  the  ordinary  Christian  point  of  view  has  ever  been  acknow- 
ledged. To  those  who  regard  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  as  but  a 
member  of  the  human  race  only,  the  words  offer  no  difficulty.  They 
are  indeed,  when  so  thought  of,  eminently  natural,  and  also 
eminently  attestive  to  the  sincerity  and  candour  of  Jesus. 

The  only  possible  faint  approach  to  an  explanation  of  these 
words  from  the  orthodox  standpoint  is  to  have  recourse  to  the 
perilous  step,  resorted  to  on  some  other  occasions,  of  separating 
the  two  natures  of  Jesus,  and  thus  to  do  temporarily  what  non- 
believers  do  permanently — that  is,  regard  Jesus  as  human  only. 
Some  authorities  indeed  hold  that  it  was  the  human  nature  of 
Jesus,  and  that  alone,  that  was  crucified  on  the  cross,  the  divine 
nature  being  absent  or  in  abeyance.  Others  condemn  such  a  view  as 
dangerous  and  unsound  ;  but  do  not  hesitate  themselves  to  indulge 
in  dealings  with  the  two  natures  of  Jesus  that  have  not  the  merit 
of  being  intelligible,  but  which  have  the  demerit  of  being  very 
unedifying  and  very  unpleasant  also.  How,  and  in  what  sense  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  could  feel  himself  forsaken  by  the 
First,  is  a  problem  indeed.  All  attempts  to  "obviate  "  the  difficulty 
raised  by  these  final  words  of  Jesus  only  serve  to  bring  it  out  and 
t3  accentuate  it. 

A  cry  of  despair  thus  seems  to  have  been  the  last  exclamation  of 
Jesus.  The  dying  words  of  those  we  have  loved  are  peculiarly 
touching  and  have  a  singular  fascination  for  us ;  though  the  value 
and  significance  once  attached  to  them  are  seen  to  be  not  only  un- 
grounded, but  in  the  case  of  many  kinds  of  death  last  words  are  seen 
to  be  often  palpably  non- significant  and  inharmonious.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  exclamation  of  Jesus  was  the  half-conscious 
utterance  due  to  pain  and  exhaustion ;  but  the  loud  voice  in  which 
it  was  uttered  seems  scarcely  in  harmony  with  such  a  view. 

This  verse  also  raises  once  more  the  question  what  language 
Jesus  usually  spoke.  This  occasion  certainly  seems  one  when  a 
person's  usual  or  native  tongue  would  be  used ;  if  the  terms  be  at 
all  applicable  to  Jesus.  The  language  here  used  was,  as  we  see, 
not  in  any  way  addressed  to  or  intended  to  enlighten  bystanders. 
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It  was  a  purely  personal  appeal  to  heaven.  And  it  seems  not  a  little 
singular  that  for  such  a  purpose  heaven's  own  language  was  not 
used.  For  we  cannot  think  that  any  of  our  imperfect  earthly 
tongues  with  their  unsatisfactory  grammars  and  erratic  idioms  are 
spoken  in  heaven ;  and  least  of  all  the  particular  one  Jesus  here 
used.  Theologians  may  well  regret  that  heaven's  own  language 
was  not  the  one  here  made  use  of  by  Jesus. 

Perhaps,  Reader,  we  may  be  permitted,  though  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  digression,  to  refer  to  the  other  sayings  spoken  by  Jesus  during 
his  crucifixion  as  recorded  in  the  other  Gospels. 

The  first  and  far  the  most  important  of  these,  is  the  one  found 
in  the  third  Gospel  as  spoken  by  Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  his  cruci- 
fixion. u  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
The  amiable  and  pleasing  nature  of  the  first  part  of  this  saying 
seems  to  have  rendered  Christian  commentators  entirely  forgetful 
of  the  second  part.  The  forgiveness  needed  for  things  done  in 
ignorance  cannot  be  great ;  in  most  cases  it  would  be  considered 
as  not  needed  at  all. 

This  admission  of  Jesus  that  those  concerned  in  his  death  knew 
not  what  they  did  is  a  most  important  and  significant  one  ;  espe- 
cially in  its  bearing  upon  the  supposed  sin  of  non-belief  in  Jesus. 
We  are  aware  many  contend  that  these  words  of  Jesus  apply,  and 
were  meant  to  apply,  to  the  Roman  soldiers  merely.  We  decline 
to  accept  such  an  exegesis.  We  believe  the  words  apply,  and  were 
meant  to  apply,  to  all  those  concerned  in  Jesus'  death ;  but  whether 
that  be  so  or  not,  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  words  when  so 
applied  are  entirely  correct  and  just  with  reference  to  the  Christian 
hypothesis. 

The  proposition  that  men  could  put  to  death,  or  even  oppose, 
one  whom  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  God,  or  the  son  of  God,  or 
a  genuine  messenger  from  heaven  of  any  other  kind  even,  is  an 
obvious  contradiction  in  terms.  The  innuendoes,  and  sometimes  the 
little  short  of  direct  allegations,  that  the  enemies  of  Jesus  really 
believed  him  to  be  what  Christians  now  declare  he  was,  do  those 
making  them  little  credit.  They  are  indeed  dishonest ;  for  they 
are  an  ascribing  to  other  human  beings  of  a  line  of  conduct  which 
those  making  such  an  ascription  know  that  neither  they  themselves 
nor  any  other  undemented  person  could  possibly  adopt.  For  a  man 
to  consciously  oppose  what  he  sincerely  believes  to  be  religious  truth, 
visibly  represented  by  a  manifestly  more  than  natural  personage, 
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obviously  presupposes  deraentation.  An  attempt  to  put  to  death  a 
being  sincerely  believed  to  be  God  or  the  Son  of  God  implies 
dementation  of  the  extremest  type ;  such  as  would  render  actions 
of  any  kind  entirely  blameless. 

But  though  there  does  not  attach  to  those  concerned  in  the  death 
of  Jesus,  even  to  those  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders  who  were 
the  main  spirits  in  effecting  it,  the  absurd  kind  of  guilt  so  often 
hinted  at,  that  they  were  consciously  seeking  the  death  of  God's 
Son,  there  does  attach  to  them  a  sufficiently  heavy  weight  of 
criminality.  The  instigators  of  the  death  of  Jesus  committed  a 
great  crime  from  the  self -same  motive  that  the  like  crime  has  so 
often  been  committed  by  Jesus'  own  priests,  scribes,  and  elders. 
They  allowed  religious  fanaticism .  and  spiritual  intoxication  to 
over-ride  all  feelings  of  justice,  fairness,  and  mercy ;  and  for  that 
crime  they  deserve,  as  do  all  guilty  of  it,  the  detestation  of  all  good 
men.  And  they  deserved,  and  we  hope — if  they  are  perennial, 
conscious  beings — they  have  received,  a  just  and  fair  recompense 
©f  reward.  For  we  once  more  and  finally  declare,  Reader,  that  the 
easy,  unearned,  and  unatoned  sponging  and  erasure  of  wrongdoing 
sometimes  taught  by  Jesus  are  to  our  mind  as  undeserving  of 
admiration  and  commendation,  though  certainly  not  so  deserving 
of  detestation,  as  the  frightful  everlasting  punishment  for  wrong- 
doing he  at  other  times  propounds. 

Besides  the  promise  made  to  the  repentant  thief  already  referred 
to,  there  is  a  third  sa}ang  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  given  in  the  third 
Gospel.  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  By  many 
these  are  regarded  as  Jesus'  last  words ;  and  it  is  almost  expressly 
stated  in  that  Gospel  that  they  were  so.  Of  these  words  it  may  be 
remarked  that  they  are  eminently  human,  and  do  not  seem  very 
congruous  with  ordinary  Christian  teachings  of  the  relationship 
of  Jesus  to  Jehovah.  The  commendation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  into  the  hands  of  the  First  cannot  be 
thought  of  with  any  satisfaction. 

In  the  fourth  Gospel  there  are  also  three  other  utterances  of 
Jesus  upon  his  cross  recorded.  The  first  consists  of  a  few  words 
to  his  mother  and  to  a  disciple,  which  we  shall  allude  to  a  few 
verses  further  on  in  this  chapter.  Afterwards  Jesus,  we  read, 
exclaimed,  "  I  thirst !  "  an  exclamation  responded  to  by  the  offer  of 
vinegar  and  hyssop,  which  Jesus,  unlike  his  previous  refusal, 
accepted  ;  soon  after  which  act  he  declared,  "  It  is  finished/'  which, 
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as  with  another  phrase  in  the  third  Gospel,  are  almost  definitely 
stated  to  have  been  the  final  words  of  Jesus. 

It   is  not  possible  to  form  much  conception   of   the   people  or 
concourse   at    this   time   present    around   the 

47  Some  of  them  that        .  ,  T  ,  , 

stood  there,  when  they  three  crosses.  It  seems  natural  to  suppose 
^dcaife?hfoS?EiiaT8hiS  that  the  three  hours'  darkness  must  have 
out?  of^them^ra^ancl  alarmed  and  driven  away  almost  all  previously 


sanp  present  ;  and  one  almost  wonders  that  such  a 
himntoadrtnk.  a'nd  gave  portent  did  not  impel  to  an  attempted  libera- 
\£te™^*%teto£  tionof  Jesus.  It  is  to  be  feared  the  "darkened" 
Elms  will  come  to  save  gun  spoken  of  in  another  Gospel  is  very  much 
a  figure  of  speech.  Half-measures  of  such  a 
kind  as  this  darkness  evidently  was  are  much  more  unsatisfactory 
than  no  measures  of  the  kind  at  all. 

The  pathetic  reproach  addressed  to  heaven  by  Jesus  led  some  of 
those  present  to  think  that  Jesus  was  calling  upon  Elias  to  come 
and  save  him.  "  Let  us  see,"  said  those  present,  "  whether  Elias 
will  come  to  save  him,"  —  the  darkness  havingnow  presumably  passed 
away.  Had  the  saving  of  Jesus  been  possible  in  the  sense  of  being 
permissible,  the  effecting  of  that  object  by  means  of  Elias  would  not 
have  been  worthy  the  occasion.  That  prophet  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  much  cleaner  and  sweeter  person  than  most  Biblical 
characters,  but  he  was  not  worthy  of  so  great  an  errand  as  the 
saving  of  Jesus.  Nothing  less  than  the  twelve  legions  of  angels 
suggested  by  Jesus  himself  would  have  been  a  fitting  machinery 
for  so  auspicious,  and  so  much  to  be  desired,  a  purpose. 

The  words  of  this  final  cry  of  Jesus  are  not  recorded.  The 
50  i  Jesus,  when  he  phrase  "cried  again  with  a  loud  voice  "  almost 

KCvo4,aflddIdthup      leads  us  to  think  the  words  were  the  same  as 
the  ghost.  before,  though  of  this  we  cannot   be  certain. 

Many  think  this  cry  was  one  of  the  phrases  found  in  the  other 
Gospels. 

"Yielded  up  the  ghost."  This  expression  is  not  without  its 
difficulties  to  those  who  hold  the  theory  of  the  double  nature 
of  Jesus.  The  co-existence,  sometimes  blended,  sometimes  sepa 
rated,  in  the  physical  form  of  Jesus  of  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity  and  a  human  soul  offers  of  itself  a  sufficiently  perplexing 
problem.  How  the  two  existences  should  be  thought  of  after 
leaving  that  body  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  most  vigorous 
imagination  to  conceive  or  picture. 
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The  Christian  scheme  of  redemption  was  now  accomplished. 
The  anger  of  Jehovah  against  our  human  race,  which  necessitated 
this  plan,  was  now  appeased.  It  had  remained  for  some  thousands 
of  years  unsatisfied,  though,  so  far  as  Judea  was  concerned,  some- 
what mollified  by  a  system  of  animal  sacrifice.  Now,  the  divine 
wrath  against  our  species  was  pacified  :  the  sacrifice  our  author 
has  jnst  described  having  finally  and  completely  propitiated  it. 

It  would  ill  become  us  to  attempt  to  state  what  this  memorable 
plan  of  salvation  really  implies  :  for  even  theologians  have,  ever 
since  the  event  itself,  been  and  yet  are  at  cross  purposes  as  to  its 
true  and  its  practical  import;  their  views  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  doctrine  that  the  death  of  Jesus  accomplishes  the  salva- 
tion of  a  small  fraction  of  our  species  termed  the  elect  only,  to  the 
doctrine  that  it  finally  effects  the  salvation  of  all  of  us,  and  of  all 
beings  whatever,  not  excluding  even  that  malign  source  of  all 
mischief  who,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  brought  sin  and  death  upon 
our  race. 

Whatever  the  effect,  the  happy  and  soothing  effect,  the  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  had  upon  the  king  of  heaven,  it  had  not  that  effect  in  any 
way  on  earth.  Sin  and  death  continued  unhappily  as  before. 
And  if  Jehovah  still  took  the  same  interest  in  earthly  affairs  as 
before,  the  vexation  and  aggravation  he  experienced  from  human 
folly  must  have  been  at  least  as  great  as  ever.  The  thousand  years 
that  followed  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  us  was  the  gloomiest  and  most 
ignoble  period  in  all  history :  Christianity,  as  then  understood,  or 
misunderstood,  and  in  the  latter  part  the  huge  rival  creed  Jesus 
so  mysteriously  permitted  to  arise  against  his  own,  giving  between 
them  to  that  long  period  the  well-deserved  name  of  the  dark  ages. 

The  effect  of  Christianity  in  the  world  in  these  later  ages  is  a 
debated  point,  as  the  many  diverse  ways  in  which  Christianity  is 
and  has  been  "  understood  "  might  well  render  it.  With  the 
admitted  aid  of  mental  freedom,  and  the  science,  the  discoveries, 
and  all  the  enlightenments  that  have  come  from  that  freedom, 
Christianity,  say  Christians,  has  done  great  things  for  us.  Alas  ! 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who  are  obliged  to  say  that  it  is  not 
through,  but  in  spite  of,  Christianity  these  blessed  things  have,  in 
the  main,  been  achieved. 

Leaving  such  problems  to  those  fitted  to,  and  willing  to  deal 
with  them,  we  cannot  help  observing,  Reader,  with  what  remark- 
able rapidity  the  latter  part  of  this  Gospel  history  was  carried  out. 
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Only  a  week  elapsed  between  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  on 
the  young  colt,  and  his  entry  into  paradise  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
crucifixion.  But  rapid  as  this  appears  to  be,  it  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  amazing  celerity  witli  which  the  latter  part  of  the 
proceedings  was  accomplished.  From  the  time  when  Jesus  left 
the  upper  room  of  the  house  of  the  man  with  the  pitcher  to  his 
return  to  paradise  less  than  twenty-four  hours  elapsed.  During 
those  twenty-one  or  two  hours  Jesus  had  undergone  what  is  termed 
the  agony  in  the  garden ;  he  had  undergone  five  trials ;  had  been 
condemned  to  death  ;  and  had  spent  six  hours  on  the  cross.  Truly, 
Reader,  this  is  very  astonishing.  And  yet  it  is  very  satisfactory  also ; 
for  the  speed  with  which  the  Christian  scheme  of  redemption  was 
effected  is,  in  our  humble  judgment,  the  best  feature  that  scheme 
possesses. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  own  that  this  wonderful  and 
pleasing  compression  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  into  less  than  one 
single  day,  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  greatly  enter  into  or 
appreciate  the  affecting  writing  concerning  the  suffering  Saviour 
we  have  so  plentifully  met  with. 

We  sincerely  lament  the  death  and  the  sufferings,  short  as  these 
latter  were,  of  Jesus.  But  the  calls  of  Christian  piety  upon  us  to 
enter  into  an  abnormal  spirit  of  pity  and  woe  as  we  ponder  upon 
the  foregoing  narrative  are  fruitless.  We  are  obliged  to  own  that 
many  another  martyrdom  has  touched  us  far  more  deeply  than  this 
of  Jesus. 

Indeed  as  we  here  pause,  and  think  of  the  scene  set  before  us  at 
this  particular  point,  our  thoughts  are  entirely  with  the  two  poor 
creatures  still  hanging  on  their  crosses,  and  about  to  undergo 
a  further  anguish  Jesus  so  happily  escaped.  It  is  true  they  may 
have  done  some  misdeed  or  other ;  but  we  are  quite  certain  that 
in  their  lacerated  hands  and  feet  there  were  quivering  nerves  also. 

We  have  too  to  own,  Reader,  that  though  we  have  tried  to  keep 
it  out,  there  has  sometimes  flitted  into  our  remembrance  during 
the  study  of  this  chapter  a  certain  sketch  given  a  short  time  back 
by  Jesus  of  a  "judgment"  day  at  which  he  will  preside,  and 
that  then  our  sympathy  has  for  the  time  being  been  painfully 
chilled.  Furnaces  that  never  grow  cold  feel  to  ua  to  dwarf  a 
few  hours'  crucifixion. 

Contemplated  from  a  natural  standpoint  the  sins  of  the  world 
were  quickly  sponged  out.  Many  are  the  individual  sins  that  have 
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been  expiated  more  slowly  and  painfully  than  were  the  aggregate 
sins  of  our  species.  Mysticism,  of  course,  may  ascribe  whatever 
extent  of  suffering  to  the  martyrdom  of  Jesus  it  may  think  fit.  This 
course  is  often  adopted,  and  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  declared  to 
have  been  very  great ;  but  any  authority  for  such  a  view  is  not  to 
be  found  in,  but  is  excluded  by,  these  Gospels.  Those  who  allege 
that  Jesus'  sufferings  were  vastly  greater  than  they  appear  to  have 
been,  may  think  the  supposition  one  honouring  to  Jesus ;  it  is  a 
point  that  must  be  left  with  them.  Pietists  are  here  treading 
on  queer  ground,  as  pietists,  both  Christian  and  otherwise,  so 
often  do. 

The  sufferings  undergone  by  Jesus  offer  nothing  like  a  parallel 
to  those  many  men  have  had  to  endure.  The  fate  even  of  many  of 
his  own  followers  has  been  far  more  severe  than  that  of  Jesus  him- 
self. The  long-sustained  ill-usage  and  persecution,  the  prolonged 
imprisonment,  the  cruel  torture,  and  the  burning,  ofttimes  with 
green  faggots,  that  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  of  those  followers, 
make  the  fate  of  Jesus  himself  seem  mild  indeed. 

And  when  we  think  of  and  contrast  the  consciousness  of  such 
sufferers  with  that  of  Jesus,  this  consideration  becomes  greatly 
enhanced.  By  hypothesis,  Jesus  knew  everything.  Anxiety  and 
doubt — such  elements  in  human  misery — were  entirely  absent 
with  him.  Other  martyrs  might  believe  they  were  right,  but 
misgivings  are  never  absent  from  even  the  strongest  human  faith. 
With  Jesus  everything  was  knowledge  and  certainty.  He  knew 
when  eating  his  passover  that  in  twenty  hours  his  sufferings  would 
be  ended,  and  he  himself  once  again  in  paradise,  possessed  of 
supreme  and  everlasting  power.  The  real  conditions  of  misery 
were  entirely  excluded  in  the  case  of  Jesus.  For  what  real  agita- 
tion could  the  trials  he  endured  before  the  Sanhedrim  and  before 
Pilate  produce  to  such  a  blissful  consciousness  ?  The  delicious 
knowledge  possessed  by  Jesus  must  have  rendered  his  whole 
earthly  existence  supremely  happy.  The  six  hours  upon  the  cross 
are  the  only  conceivable  real  suffering  Jesus  experienced,  and 
even  in  that  point  his  remarkably  early  death  rendered  his 
sufferings  mild  when  compared  with>  those  of  most  other  crucified 
ones. 

The  day  of  Jesus'  death  is  commemorated  by  Christians  under 
the  title  of  Good  Friday.  This  name  is  expressive  of  their  view 
that  the  work  of  that  day  upon  the  whole  and  in  the  main  was 
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a  good  work.  The  martyrdom  of  Jesus  was  in  their  view  a  great 
crime,  but  a  happy  and  glorious  event.  If  that  crime  had  not 
been  perpetrated,  its  non-occurrence  would  have  been  an  appalling 
disaster.  Never  was  there  so  felicitous  a  misdeed  as  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus.  It  only  remains,  Reader,  for  us  to  record  that  to 
these  views,  save  that  the  martyrdom  of  Jesus  was  a  great  crime, 
we  are  unable  to  accord  any  concurrence  whatever. 

Our  author  now  records  a  number  of  other  portents  which,  like 

51  And   behold    the      ^e  darkness  that  had  covered  the  earth,  but 
veil  of  the  temple  was      nOw  passed  away,  also  marked  the  death  of 

rent  in  twain  from  the  •*• 

top  to  the  bottom ;  and      Jesus.     And   of    the    wonders    that   he    here 

the  earth  did  quake,  and 

the  rocks  rent;  narrates  as  attending:  the  death  of  Jesus  we  are 

52  And    the    graves 

were  opened ;  and  many      compelled  to  say  that,  like  those  he  recorded 

bodies     of    the    saints  ...  ,       ,  .     .        _   _ 

which  slept  arose,  as  attending  the  birth  of  Jesus,  they  are  un- 

53  And  came  out  of  . .    „  . ,       , 

the  graves    after    his      satistactory  in  the  last  degree. 

resurrection,  and  went  01  j  t        i         -i  i          i  •     i     it    n 

into  the  holy  city,  and  feuch  wonders  are  clearly  adduced  in  both  the 
case  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death  of  Jesus  as 
vouchers  offered  by  heaven ;  as  attestations  given  for  the  purpose 
of  bearing  witness  to  men  of  the  true  nature  and  import  of  those 
two  events.  So  far,  so  good ;  for  the  offering  of  marvels  and 
portents  in  corroboration  of  the  gravity  of  those  two  occurrences 
shows  the  reasonableness  and  appropriateness  of  the  natural  expecta- 
tion of  men  that  such  occurrences  would  be,  and  should  be,  clearly 
and  unmistakably  borne  witness  to.  Granting  the  position  thus 
admitted  that  the  death  of  Jesus  and  its  character  should  be 
testified  to  by  appropriate  tokens  ;  that  such  a  method  of  marking 
and  confirming  the  event  in  the  minds  of  men  was  becoming  and 
desirable,  then  it  surely  follows  that  such  tokens  should  be 
adequate  and  unmistakable,  and  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
or  shadow  of  a  doubt.  For  ambiguous  or  dubious  proofs  for  such  a 
purpose  are  clearly  as  discreditable  to  heaven  as  they  are  worthless 
to  men. 

Of  the  vouchers  displayed  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  we  have  else- 
where given  our  thoughts.  What  are  the  attestations  here  given 
as  bearing  testimony  to  the  death  of  Jesus  ?  They  are  four  in 
number.  Darkness  over  the  earth,  or  over  Judea,  for  a  space  of 
three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  an  earthquake ;  the  re- 
appearance in  Jerusalem  of  the  re-animated  bodies  of  dead  men ; 
and  the  rending  in  two  pieces  of  the  veil  of  the  temple. 

Of  the  first  of  these  we  at  once  say  that  if  the  three  hours'  mid- 
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day  darkness  was  of  the  degree  of  intensity  necessary  and  requisite 
for  the  purpose  in  question,  it  was  a  portent  quite  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  If  such  a  darkness  prevailed  over  the  earth,  as  it  must 
have  done  if  it  proceeded  from  a  darkened  Sun,  such  a  voucher  was 
in  every  way  a  fitting  and  becoming  one.  And  even  if  it  prevailed 
over  Judea  only,  though  such  limitation  was  an  ignoble  and 
miserable  parsimony,  still  to  Judea  it  was  a  full  and  appropriate 
attestation. 

But  is  it  possible  in  face  of  known  facts  for  us  to  credit  the 
reality  of  such  a  darkness  ?  If  such  an  alarming  and  prodigious 
darkness  prevailed  over  the  earth,  how  can  we  account  for  its 
entire  absence  from  any  records  save  these  Gospels,  or  rather  three 
even  of  them  only  ?  And  if  the  phenomenon  extended  to  Judea  only, 
the  difficulty  is  only  slightly  lessened.  Jerusalem  at  the  time  was 
crowded  with  pilgrims  come  up  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the 
passover  feast.  How  comes  it  that  tidings  of  so  amazing  a  prodigy 
did  not  find  their  way  all  around  by  means  of  these  home  returning 
pilgrims  ?  We  seek  for  a  trace  of  such  things  in  vain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  three  hours'  darkness  was  of  a  dim, 
partial,  or  ambiguous  character,  for  evidential  purposes  it  was 
entirely  valueless.  And  what  conceivable  purpose  can  there  ever 
be  in  tendering  to  men  wonders  and  portents  of  an  inconclusive, 
tantalizing,  and  doubtful  nature  ? 

An  earthquake  does  not  seem  a  very  fitting  form  of  testimony  to 
the  death  of  Jesus,  unless  terror  pure  and  simple  was  its  object. 
Earthquakes,  unhappily  even  on  a  vast  scale,  are  ordinary 
occurrences,  and  could  not,  like  a  dark  midday  Sun,  be  classed  as  a 
marvel  at  all.  Besides,  this  was  clearly  an  extremely  mild  shock. 
It  is  omitted  even  from  the  other  three  Gospels,  and  is  found 
nowhere  but  in  our  author.  What  evidential  value  could  so 
meagre  a  phenomenon  possibly  possess  either  to  the  death  of  Jesus 
or  to  anything  whatever  ? 

The  re-appearance  of  the  re-animated  bodies  of  certain  dead  folks 
in  Jerusalem  is  a  portent  in  the  strictest  and  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  The  evidential  and  attestatory  value  of  this  portent 
depends  upon  whom  the  favoured  spectators  of  this  surprising 
and  agreeable  or  disagreeable  phenomenon  were.  They  appeared 
"  unto  many  "  is  the  characteristic  information  furnished  to  us. 

Who  these  "  saints  "  were  has  been  the  subject  of  much  pious 
debate.  There  had  of  course  now  been  sufficient  time  since  the 
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promulgation  of  Christianity  for  there  being  many  dead  Christians, 
though  it  scarcely  seems  possible  there  could  have  been  many  in 
Jerusalem  itself  or  its  neighbourhood.  Hence  the  term  "  saints  " 
has  received  in  many  quarters  a  much  wider  interpretation. 

How  long  these  resuscitated  saints  continued  in  the  holy  city 
and  whether  they  met  with  death  again  has  also  been  discussed. 
Many  sedate  Christians,  who  take  part  in  many  an  equally  bootless 
controversy,  censure  such  discussions  as  profitless  and  useless,  if 
not  indeed  even  worse.  But  they  forget  that  when  a  picture  is 
presented  to  the  human  mind,  to  follow  it  out  is  natural,  and  not 
easily  resistible.  It  seems  almost  certain  these  revived  saints 
remained  but  a  short  time  on  earth ;  and  quickly  returned  to  their 
sleep,  their  graves,  or  their  places  in  paradise.  For  in  the  history 
of  early  Christianity  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  given  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  and  elsewhere,  we  meet  with  none  of  them,  and  with  no 
allusion  to  them  even. 

This  striking  portent  is  also  omitted  from  the  other  three  Gospels. 
It  thus  rests  upon  our  author's  testimony  alone ;  in  this  respect 
resembling  that  startling  massacre  recorded  at  the  beginning  of 
his  work,  which  one  would  have  thought  would  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  other  historians  and  stirred  the  very  nation 
itself. 

The  remaining  portent — the  rending  in  two  of  the  veil  of  the 
temple — is  a  very  small  one  in  itself,  but  supposed  to  be  full  of 
symbolical  significance ;  and,  according  to  a  well-known  critical 
theory,  this  latter  significance  has  given  rise  to  the  "  incident " 
itself.  This  rending  of  the  veil  has  the  corroboration  of  the  next 
two  Gospels ;  which,  if  the  three  first  Gospels  are  regarded  as 
entirely  independent  documents — a  not  very  easy  theory  to  hold 
— may  count  for  something. 

The  torn  veil  of  the  temple  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  whatever 
upon  the  chief  priests,  who  would  have,  in  a  natural  sense,  been 
first  aware  of  the  fact.  What  view  of  this  fact,  or  alleged  fact, 
the  successors  of  these  chief  priests,  whom  we  have  the  very  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  still  having  amongst  us,  may  hold  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  great  shock  the  exposed  holy 
of  holies  must  have  given  to  these  celebrated  predecessors  of  the 
present  esteemed  chief  priests  of  Israel. 

Such,  Reader,  were  the  wonders  vouchsafed  by  heaven  in  recog- 
nition of  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  admitted  becomingness  of  offering 
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testimony  to  that  event  is  the  only  satisfactory  feature  these 
portents  possess.  The  two  portents  out  of  the  four  which  alone 
had  any  real  appropriateness  to  the  occasion  are  found  —as  are  also 
the  two  others — and  found  only,  in  these  Gospels ;  and  even  found 
in  three,  and  in  one,  of  these  Gospels  respectively  alone. 

What  a  pity  it  seerns,  Reader,  that  those  twelve  legions  of  angels 
named  by  Jesus  did  not  at  this  time  appear.  They  could  not,  it  is 
true,  come  to  liberate  Jesus,  because  that  would  have  frustrated 
the  Christian  plan  of  redemption.  But  after  that  plan  was  thus 
fully  carried  out  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  that  glorious  sight ; 
which  for  purposes  of  corroboration  to  friends  and  enemies  alike, 
and  to  those  who  were  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  would  have 
been  worth  more  than  any  number  of  hours  of  semi-darkness  and 
any  number  of  small  earthquakes.  Such  an  appearance  of  those 
angels  in  Jerusalem  would  have  been  an  event  welcome  from  every 
point  of  view  and  to  all  parties  alike.  For  Jesus  and  his  faith  it 
would  have  been  a  complete  and  crowning  attestation  and  triumph ; 
to  his  enemies  it  would  have  been  confutation  and  yet  enlighten- 
ment as  convincing  as  unexpected ;  of  heaven  it  would  have  been  a 
noble  vindication  ;  and  to  all  mankind  a  magnificent  assurance  of 
the  new  religion's  truth. 

But  they  did  not  come  ;  and  Christian  faith  has  to  cling  to  and 
rest  upon  the  meagre  marvels  meagrely  attested  here  set  before  us. 

Amid  their  complete  general  failure,  the  crucifixion  marvels 
had,  at  least,  one  successful  result.  They  satis- 

54  Now  when  the  cen-        _    .,  .        .        ,  ...  , 

turion,  and  they  that      tied  the  centurion  in  charge  of  the  crosses  and 

were  with  him,  watching       ,  .  ,, 

Jesus,  saw  the  earth-      nis   companions,    as   we   presume      they  that 

quake,  and  those  things  .,-1      ,  .       ,,  .,     ,     T 

that  were  done,  they  were  with  him  means,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Traufy  tSfwastKn  Son  of  God.  What  produced  this  very  satis- 
factory  conviction  in  the  minds  of  this  centurion 
and  his  companions  was,  that  they  "  saw  the  earthquake  and  those 
things  that  were  done."  The  two  next  Gospels  record  the  con- 
version of  the  centurion  somewhat  curiously.  The  second  states, 
41  And  when  the  centurion  which  stood  over  against  hirn  saw  that 
he  so  cried  out  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  he  said,  Truly  this  man 
was  the  Son  of  God."  The  third  states,  "  When  the  centurion  saw 
what  was  done,  he  glorified  God,  saying,  Certainly  this  man  was  a 
righteous  man." 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  conviction  of  the  centurion  and  his 
comrades,  it  is  impossible  to  help  regretting  that  the  chief  priests, 
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scribes,  and  elders,  and  other  scoffers  did  not  remain  until  the 
coming  of  these  marvels,  or  that  these  portents  did  not  arrive  a 
little  sooner.  For  had  not  these  men  been  calling  upon  Jehovah  to 
recognize  his  son  ?  No  doubt  the  darkness  and  the  earthquake 
would  be  as  perceptible  to  the  priests  and  other  mockers  elsewhere 
in  Jerusalem  as  if  they  had  remained  at  Golgotha.  But  there  is 
always  a  great  deal  in  a  timely  coincidence ;  and  we  think  few 
readers  will  be  able  to  help  regretting  that  the  earthquake  and  the 
darkness  did  not  come  on  an  hour  or  two  earlier  when  the  chief 
priests  and  others  were  indulging  in  jeers  and  in  appeals  to 
their  God. 

This  centurion  and  his  companions  were  thus  satisfied  that  they 
had  been  crucifying  the  Son  of  God.  Alas !  Reader,  with  that 
wonderful  absence  of  what  should  naturally  follow  things  which  is 
the  really  miraculous  element  in  these  Gospels,  we  hear  no  more 
of  this  centurion  and  his  comrades. 

The  men  of  that  time,  as  pourtrayed  to  us  in  these  Gospels,  offer 
to  readers  thereof  a  totally  unintelligible  problem.  Who  can  help 
the  natural,  nay  irresistible,  feeling  after  reading  this  verse  that 
this  centurion  and  his  companions  must  perforce  have  become 
zealous  Christians,  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  momentous  truth 
so  mightily  impressed  upon  themselves  ?  And  what  a  testimony 
theirs  would  have  been ;  a  hundredfold  more  efficacious  than  that 
of  the  personal  friends  and  previous  disciples  of  Jesus — which 
latter,  is  unfortunately,  the  only  testimony  to  these  immense 
occurrences  we  possess. 

The  presence  of  a  number  of  women  who  were  believers  in  or 
sympathizers  with  Jesus  at  the  crucifixion  is 

55  And  many  women      declared  in   all   the    Gospels.     A   number   of 

were    there    beholding 

afar  off,  which .followed      women  addressed  by  Jesus  as  "  Daughters  of 

Jesus  from  Galilee,  mm-  » 

istering  unto  him :  Jerusalem      had  followed  him  from  the  prae- 

56  Among  which  was 

Mary   Magdalene,    and       torium  to  Golgotha. 

Mary    the    mother    of  „,,  ,    , 

James  and  joses,  and          Ihe  women  here  named  by  our  author  as 

the  mother  of  Zebedee's  ,     t ,    ,       , ,        ,      ,  . . , 

children.  present   at  bolgotha   had   come   up   with   or 

followed  Jesus  from  Galilee.  He  specially 
names  three :  Mary  Magdalene ;  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses,  who  it  appears  was  Jesus'  aunt — "his  mother's  sister,"  as 
stated  in  the  last  Gospel — and  "the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children," 
the  same  who  had  besought  for  the  two  sons  of  thunder  the  two 
best  seats  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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In  the  next  Gospel  these  same  three  women  are  also  specially 
named  as  being  at  Golgotha,  and  we  there  read  of  them,  "who 
also  when  he  was  in  Galilee  followed  him  and  ministered  unto 
him."  It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  Jesus  thus  received  the  delicate 
ministrations  and  comforts  at  the  hands  of  feminine  friends  and 
relatives  that  do  so  much  to  smooth  and  make  life  pleasant.  The 
lament  of  Jesus  on  a  certain  occasion  that  he  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head  must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  instance, 
the  cause  and  purpose  of  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Jesus'  aunt,  and  the  mother  of  two  of  his  disciples,  must  have 
been  elderly  women.  Of  Mary  of  Magadan,  or  Magdala,  here 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  this  Gospel,  all  we  know  with 
certainty  is,  that  Jesus  had  cast  no  less  than  seven  devils  out  of 
her.  She  is  usually  considered  the  woman  termed  "  a  sinner  "  in 
the  third  Gospel,  and  on  that  account  her  name  has  since  been 
given  to  a  lamentable  section  of  her  own  sex,  though  not  with- 
out many  and,  in  our  opinion,  very  just  protests  from  many 
Christian  writers.  But  probabilities,  as  we  so  repeatedly  see, 
struggle  vainly  against  supposed  edifying  theories  in  religious 
matters.  The  power  of  Jesus  to  elevate  and  sanctify  the  most 
depraved,  thus  exemplified,  makes  the  supposition  of  Mary  of 
Magadan  having  once  been  a  sinner,  one  that  even  Christian 
rationalism  will  not  easily  shake. 

In  the  second  Gospel  we  read  after  the  mention  of  these  three 
women  as  having  come  with  Jesus  from  Galilee,  "  and  many  other 
women  which  came  up  with  him  unto  Jerusalem."  We  own, 
Reader,  we  feel  here  to  be  getting  unpleasantly  near  the  boundary 
line,  not  easy  to  define,  which  separates  two  well-known  qualities. 
It  would  have  been  much  pleasanter,  and  a  hundredfold  more  satis- 
factory, to  have  read  that  Jesus  had  been  accompanied  to  Jerusalem 
by  many  of  the  once  blind,  once  lame,  once  leprous,  once  sick  and 
diseased  men,  who,  thanks  to  him,  were  blind,  and  lame,  and  lepers, 
and  sick,  no  longer. 

In  the  third  Gospel  we  read,  "  And  all  his  acquaintance  and  the 
women  that  followed  him  from  Galilee  stood  afar  off,  beholding 
these  things."  The  phrase,  "all  his  acquaintance,"  is  so  wide  and 
so  vague  that  even  Christian  commentators  do  not  venture  on  any 
explication  of  it. 

On  this  subject  the  fourth  Gospel  has  information  of  its  own  to 
the  effect  that  Jesus'  mother  was  also  present  at  the  crucifixion. 
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Why  the  three  first  Gospels,  which  name  the  two  women  given  in 
the  fourth  Gospel  as  being  with  the  mother  of  Jesus,  omit  all 
mention  of  her,  is  one  of  the  minor  but  exceptionally  significant 
perplexities  of  these  Gospels,  to  the  solution  of  which  many  inge- 
nuities have  been  brought ;  ingenuities  which,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  vie  with  each  other  in  pointless  insipidity,  and  unhappily 
in  that  alone. 

According  to  that  fourth  Gospel,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  together 
with  her  sister  and  Mary  Magdalene,  stood  at  one  period  of  the 
crucifixion  quite  close  to  Jesus'  cross.  And  with  these  three 
women  was  also  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved — understood  to  be 
John  himself.  Jesus  spoke  to  his  mother,  saying,  "  Woman,  behold 
thy  son  !  "  and  then  to  the  disciple,  "  Behold  thy  mother  !  "  from 
which  hour  that  disciple  took  her,  we  read,  to  his  own  home. 
Whether  this  home  was  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Galilee  is  not  known. 

How  long  Jesus'  mother  survived  her  famous  son  also  remains 
unknown.  She  is  named  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Acts ; 
but  though  that  record  extends  to  a  long  subsequent  period,  no 
further  mention  of  her  is  to  be  found.  She  would  at  this  time  be 
advanced  in  years. 

The  sisters  of  Jesus  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  conspicuously  absent. 
The  absence  of  Jesus'  brethren,  who  had,  we  are  told,  no  faith  in 
him,  does  not  surprise  us.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  suppose  that 
the  brethren  and  sisters  of  Jesus  were  amongst  "his  acquaintance"  ; 
but  the  supposition  is  not  a  very  probable  one. 

The  body  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  remained  some  hours  on  the 

57  When  the  even  was      cross-     As  the  following  day  happened  to  be 
come,  there  came  a  rich      the  Jewish  Sabbath,  it  could  not  be  permitted 

man      of      Arimatha-a,  .  «,      i 

named  Joseph,  who  also      to  remain  there  until  then.      How  the  dead 

himself  was  Jesus'  dis-  . 

cipie:  body  ot  Jesus  was  disposed   or  is  here   nar- 

58  He  went  to  Pilate,  ,    •«      -r.   •       i  -i-i-.i  i         /-« 

and  begged  the  body  of      rated.    It  is  also  recorded  in  the  other  Gospels, 

Jesus.  Then  Pilate  com-  ,       .  ,  ,  „  .      .          , 

manded  the  body  to  be      and  with  a  greater  degree  ot  unanimity  than 

any  other  incident  given  in  the  four  accounts. 

Amongst  the  disciples  of  Jesus — but  a  secret  one,  for  fear  of 

"  the  Jews,"  we  are   told   in  the  fourth  Gospel — was  a   certain 

Joseph,  of  the  city  of  Arimathea.     He  was  a  rich  man  and,  according 

to  the  next  Gospel,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.      His  courage 

seems  to  have  been  somewhat  braced  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  for  he 

"  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  and  craved  the  body  of  Jesus."     We 

read  in  the  next  gospel  that  Pilate,  on  hearing  Joseph's  request, 
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marvelled  that  Jesus  was  dead  so  soon ;  but  calling  the  converted 
centurion  to  inquire,  found  that  such  was  the  case,  whereupon  he 
complied  with  Joseph's  petition. 

From  the  fourth  Gospel  we  learn  that  in  the  discharge  of  these 
pious  offices  to  the  body  of  Jesus,  Joseph  was 

59  And  when  Joseph  '  .      . 

had  taken  the  body,  he      assisted  by   Nicodemus,    another   timid    soul, 

wrapped   it  in  a  clean 

linen  cloth,  who    secretly   believed    in    Jesus.       I  here   is 

60  And  laid  it  in  his  -i  i    •  •  ,-,        IT          r 

own  new  tomb,  which      something  odd  in  thinking  that  the   body  01 

he  had  hewn  out  in  the        T  -i-i-ii  P-M  ,1         T  i      e 

rock:  and  he  rolled  a      Jesus  should    nave  fallen  to   the  disposal  or 

great  stone  to  the  door  ,      , .  „  ,,  .,  ^ 

of  the  sepulchre,  and  two  such  timorous  followers  as  these.  Our 
author,  Peter,  and  the  other  mighty  apostles, 

who  could  themselves  raise  the  dead,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
willing  to  undertake  the  duty  discharged  by  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph. 

Jesus  must  have  been  pleased,  even  though  foreknowing  all 
about  it,  on  looking  down  and  beholding  the  kindly  services 
bestowed  upon  his  body  by  these  two  timid  believers ;  and  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  point  a  Gospel  lesson,  as  other  commentators 
so  of  ten  do,  we  think  Christians  might  learn  from  this  to  be  more  for- 
bearing with  timorous  believers,  who  are  slow  to  come  f orward  and 
take  the  prominent  characters  of  declared  and  professed  disciples. 

From  the  last  Gospel  we  also  learn  that  the  sepulchre  where  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  placed  was  very  near  to  the  place  of  his  cruci- 
fixion. This  sepulchre  was  a  new  tomb  made  by  Joseph  for 
himself ;  it  was  cut  out  of  a  rock,  and  was  situated  in  a  garden 
adjoining  Golgotha. 

In  the  acts  here  ascribed  to  Joseph  as  personal,  such  as  "he 
wrapped,"  "  he  rolled,"  it  is  plain  that  Joseph  must  have  had  even 
more  assistance  than  could  be  afforded  by  Nicodemus  personally ; 
unless  supernatural  aid  be  pre-supposed.  How  the  bodies  of  the 
two  fellow-sufferers  of  Jesus  were  disposed  of  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  not  many  spices  were  applied  to  their 
broken  limbs.  Is  it  wrong,  Reader,  to  express  a  word  of  pity  for 
even  the  one  who  had  not  gone  to  Paradise  ?  He  had  expiated  his 
sins  in  a  more  painful  manner  than  that  in  which  the  sins  of  our 
entire  race  had  been  expunged ;  and  we  cannot  think  there  can  be 
any  wrong  in  hoping  that  his  fate  in  pandemonium  may  be  a  rela- 
tively mild  one. 

Having  wrapped  the  body  of  Jesus  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and 
placed  therein  a  hundredweight  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  Joseph  and 
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his  companion  laid  their  precious  freight  in  the  sepulchre,  which 
they  closed  by  rolling  a  great  stone  to  the  door.  Whatever  con- 
ception of  this  "  great  stone "  we  may  form,  it  is  impossible  to 
help  a  feeling  that  such  modes  of — and  regulations,  if  the  word  be 
usable,  as  to — burial  here  displayed  seem  to  be  unpleasantly  lax. 

In  another  respect,  however,  the  burial  of  Jesus  here  described  is 
much  pleasanter  than  our  modern  methods.  There  was  none  of 
that  encasing  of  the  body  in  hard  wood,  or  even  sometimes  lead, 
still  unhappily  perpetrated  in  these  days.  And  though  before 
omnipotence  all  obstacles  vanish,  or  rather  are  non-existent,  it  is 
manifest  how  much  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  a  resur- 
rection the  burial  here  described  would  be  than  a  burial  in  the 
manner  current  with  ourselves. 

The  object  of  these  two  women,  who  had  probably  watched  the 

proceedings    of    Joseph    and    Nicodemus,    is 

Mary  Magdalene,  and      usually  supposed  to  have  been  partly  a  natural 

the  other  Mary,  sitting  -i      j?c      i  •  T-JI  ,1        -i 

over  against  the  se-  and  affectionate  solicitude  to  see  the  last  of 
Jesus  and  partly  to  note  where  he  was  placed, 
so  that  they  might,  after  the  approaching  Sabbath  day  was  over, 
return  and  anoint  his  body  with  spices  and  ointment.  There  thus 
appears  to  have  been  no  objection  in  law  or  in  sentiment  to 
reopening  a  sepulchre  and  rehandling  a  dead  body. 

Whether  these  women  knew  that  Jesus  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  rising  again  on  the  third  day  is  not  clear.  According  to 
the  fourth  Grospel,  written  by  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of 
Thunder,  the  disciples  themselves  did  not  know  that  intention  of 
Jesus.  How  often  our  author  had  heard  Jesus  distinctly  state  that 
intention  we  have  already  seen;  and  from  the  next  verse  it 
appears  the  fact  was  even  publicly  known,  or  at  least  was  known 
to  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees. 

The  object  of  our  author  in  using  the  cumbrous  phrase,  "  the 

next  day  that   followed  the  day  of   the  pre- 

da?  L?°folioweedntehXe      paration,"  seems  to  have  been   to  avoid   the 

day  of  the  preparation,      use  of  the  wor(j  Sabbath.     For  the  coming  of 

the   chief    priests    and 

Pharisees  came  together      these  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  to  Pilate  on 

unto  Pilate, 

the    babbatn    is    an    extreme    improbability, 
which  our  author  was  evidently  conscious  of. 

Overcoming — to  our  great  astonishment — their  profound  scruples 
63  (Saying,    Sir,   we      upon  the  subject,  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees 
come  to  have  a  Sabbath  interview  with  Pilate. 

40 
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dlys  lliw?ilrtete4aiS.ree  If  this  ^  credible»  ifc  shows  us  how  strong  the 
suspicion  of  a  coming  resurrection  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  a  vacant  sepulchre — which  the  knowledge  of  the  marvel- 
lously early  death  of  Jesus  would  not  tend  to  lessen — must  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  these  successors  of  Moses. 

It  also  shows  us  that  the  portents  which  had  accompanied  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  had  not  had  the  slightest  impression  upon 
these  men.  Men  who  had  beheld  the  darkened  Sun,  had  felt  the 
quaking  earth,  and  found  the  veil  of  the  temple  rent  in  twain,  and 
their  own  holy  of  holies  thus  exposed,  were  entirely  unmoved,  and 
come  to  Pilate  to  calmly  urge  upon  him  precautionary  measures 
with  regard  to  that  "  deceiver."  We  can  only  say  that  with 
ourselves  such  a  record  is  unreceivable. 

The  fact  that  corroboration  of  that  darkened  Sun  is  sought  in 
vain  in  any  observer  or  record  of  the  time— a  fact  which  would 
extinguish  the  credibility  of  the  allegation  to  any  receptivity 
other  than  the  omnivorous  religious  one — is  not  a  heavier  impeach- 
ment of  the  objective  reality  of  that  asserted  occurrence  than  the 
utter  non-effect  upon  men  here  ascribed  to  that  huge  portent. 

"  Sir."  We  have  here,  Reader,  another  illustration  of  the 
judicious,  if  not  judicial,  tact  with  which  our  translators  discharged 
their  duty.  For  the  word  here  rendered  into  Sir  is  none  other 
than  the  very  one  applied  to  Jesus  himself  throughout  these 
Gospels,  and  when  so  applied  rendered  by  our  translators  into  the 
sonorous  word  "  Lord."  The  delicate  and  even  profound  connota- 
tions that  have  gathered  round  that  word  "lord"  are  a  striking 
instance  of  a  well-known  fact  of  a  general  kind.  The  substitution 
of  Sir  for  Lord  as  addressed  to  Jesus  in  these  Gospels  would  often, 
especially  in  a  devotional  sense,  be  simply  disastrous  ;  though  how 
much  the  word  "  lord  "  and  its  present  associations  read  into  and 
add  to  the  original  is  obvious  enough. 

The  value  of  resonant  words  and  sonorous  phrases  is  well  enough 
known  in  other  subjects  than  religion,  though  eloquence  of  the  type 
very  dependent  thereupon  is  happily  now  appraised  at  about  its  real 
worth.  In  religion,  words  and  phrases  of  the  kind  mentioned  still 
retain  not  a  little  potency.  The  substitution  of  the  flowing  word 
Calvary  for  the  guttural  Golgotha,  which  our  translators  have  not 
scrupled  to  make  in  the  third  Gospel,  to  the  great  benefit  of  many 
a  pulpit  outpour,  and  to  the  still  greater  advantage  of  much  pious 
literature,  is  one  example  out  of  the  many  showing  us  the  known 
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value  of  improved  and  resonant  words  for  religious  purposes. 
The  greatly  improved  word  Jehovah  is  another  conspicuous 
illustration. 

"We  remember."  This  verse  has  greatly  puzzled  Christian 
expositors,  who  usually  account  for  the  knowledge  thus  shown  by 
these  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  by  suggesting  that  they  had 
gathered  or  suspected  the  real  and  "  inner  "  meaning  of  the  insipid 
metaphor  about  destroying  and  building  the  temple  in  three  days 
which  Jesus  had  used  and  which  had  been  used  against  him  at  his 
first  trial,  or  that  they  had  at  last  deciphered  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  given  to  the  Pharisees.  The  words  here  quoted, 
however,  by  these  interviewers  are  specific  and  distinct.  "  After 
three  days  I  will  rise  again."  Many  of  these  priests  and  Pharisees, 
we  must  remember,  had  seen  and  conversed  with  Jesus,  and  it 
would  almost  seem  from  this  that  Jesus  had  spoken  to  them  the 
words  here  given. 

"That  deceiver."  Many  commentators  find  themselves  much 
shocked  by  the  application  to  their  beloved  Lord  of  a  word  so 
plain  and  so  harsh  as  the  one  here  used.  We  are  no  advocates  of 
harsh  words,  which  are  seldom  just  ones  and  still  more  rarely  wise 
ones.  But  Christians  should  remember  that  their  beloved  master 
was  a  great  user  of  them  ;  and  that  he  had  applied  to  these  very  chief 
priests  epithets  with  which  this,  here  applied  by  them  to  him,  is 
not  to  be  compared. 

These  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  requested  Pilate  to  see  that  the 
sepulchre  of  Jesus  was  made  sure  until  the 

64    Command    there-         ,  .    ..    ..  .         ,,          ,        ,.      .    ,  ,  , 

fore  that  the  sepulchre      third  day  ;  suggesting  that  the  disciples  would 

be  made  sure  until  the  111  j  jr-i-i.ci.-i' 

third  day,  lest  his  dis-      probably  come  and  remove  the  body  or  their 


master    in    the    night,    and    thus    fulfil    his 
prophecy;    the   consequences   of    which   they 
point  out  to  Pilate.    The  disciples  here  alluded 
first>  to   are   probably  the  eleven,  of  whom   these 

chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had  clearly  a  not  very  high  opinion  ; 
an  estimate  probably  based  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  particular 
apostle  they  had  had  certain  dealings  with,  and  thence  by  a  certain 
well-known  but  often  very  fallacious  maxim,  interring  the  character 
of  his  associates.  Probably,  also,  they  had  heard  of  Peter's  attitude, 
and  they  doubtless  knew  of  the  unheroic  flight  of  the  others.  The 
apostles  could  scarcely  stand  very  high  in  anyone's  estimation  at 
this  time.  The  salt  of  the  earth  had  certainly  temporarily  lost  its 

40  * 
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savour,  never  a  very  remarkable  one.  But  all  readers  of  these 
Gospels  will  feel  how  impossible  and  undeserved  the  insinuation 
here  made  against  the  eleven  really  was ;  an  insinuation  our 
author  must  have  resented,  or  perhaps  despised,  as  pertaining  to 
himself. 

Pilate — who   seems   to   have   been    equally   unaffected    by   the 

65  Pilate  said  unto      crucifixion    wonders — replied    to   these   chief 
S^'olr  waJy,™kehit      priests  and  Pharisees  somewhat  impatiently. 

as  sure  as  ye  can.  N()r    C{m    we   wonder   at    this>      He    had    been 

importuned  by  these  men  into  consenting  to  an  act  with  which  he 
had  no  sympathy  ;  and  the  religious  views  of  the  Jews  must  have 
been  as  tedious  to  him  as  the  religious  ideas  and  feelings  of  the 
Eastern  peoples  are  to  the  Western  governors  who  now  occupy  very 
similar  positions. 

Pilate  told  them  they  had — or  might  have — a  watch,  and  then 
bade  them  go  their  way  and  make  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  as  sure 
as  they  could- 

It  is,  we  think,  impossible  to  frame  a  conception  of  the  scene 

66  So  they  went,  and      described  in  this  verse,  and  try  to  realize  and 
^nghSPSee'Saned      ^llow  it  out,  without  finding  the  preservation 
setting  a  watch.  of  gravity  no  easy  matter.     We  have  to  think 
of  the  chief  priests  and  representatives  of  Jehovah  on  earth  sealing 
up  the  stone  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  which  contained  the  dead 
body  of  Jehovah's  only  son  ;  Jehovah  and  Jesus  himself  meantime 
looking  down  upon  the  scene  from  paradise,  with  feelings  which,  if 
it  be  true  that  we  are  made  in  Jehovah's  image,  it  is  perhaps 
possible,  though  but  faintly,  for  us  to  imagine. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  we  are  not  told  if,  before  the  stone  was 
sealed,  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  in  the 
sepulchre.  For  certainly  the  first  of  the  two  nights  it  was  to 
remain  there  seems  the  more  likely  to  have  been  the  one  selected 
for  the  realization  of  the  suspicion  entertained  by  these  authorities. 
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MATTHEW  XXVIII. 

THE  final  stage  of  our  author's  history  is   now  reached,  Reader. 

CHAPTER  xxvili        ^esus  ^as  ^een  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and 

i  Christ's  resurrection      put  to  death.     In  this  short  concluding  chapter 

^s    declared     by    an  ,,  .  &         /,  . 

angel  to  the  women,      our  author  records  that  Jesus  re-animated  his 

9  He  himself  appear-       -,      -.  . . ,      „  ,  . 

ethuntothem.  u  The      body,  arose  therewith  from,  his  sepulchre,  and 

high  priests  give  the  -,     .  ,  ,»    ,  .      P   .        -, 

soldiers  money  to  say      appeared  to  a  number  ot  his  friends  and  be- 
out  of  Ghi^ sepulchre,      lievers,  and — we  much  regret  to  say — to  them 

12    Christ  appeareth        _i_ 
to  his  disciples,  19  and       al  One. 

Uzeetan^eTeachbaail          If  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  actually  produced 

iainMthe  end  of  the      death — which   crucifixion  did  not  always  do, 

dtwb,f  fewfrd  fhffirst      and  thafc  six  hours'  crucifixion  of  a  person  of 

fey1  M^Sne  °aSd      Jesu8'  time  of  life  snould  produce  that  result 

the  se^ichre*17  tO  *™       might   well   cause   Pilate  to   marvel — and   if, 

notwithstanding  that  death,  Jesus  re-appeared 

bodily,  we  are  obviously  face  to   face  with  an  event  of  a  most 

momentous  kind. 

The  reality  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  supernatural  Christianity.  If  Jesus  died  and  yet  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  his  personal  claims  and  his  religion  impera- 
tively demand  our  faith  as  being  duly  attested  and  demonstrated. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead  was  not 
a  real  objective  occurrence,  then  the  supernatural  claims  and  the 
system  built  upon  that  alleged  event  collapse  altogether.  What 
may  be  termed  natural  Christianity,  which  some  people  think  is  of 
much  value,  is  indeed  independent  of  the  resurrection  or  otherwise 
of  Jesus.  The  moral  teachings  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth — for  he 
never  attempted  enlightenment  on  any  other  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  but  rather  gave,  as  we  have  seen,  some  very  unpleasant 
looking  concurrences  to  current  ignorance — would  still  remain  if 
this  chapter  were  dissipated  and  obliterated.  And  though  we  are 
unable  to  accord  to  those  moral  teachings  either  on  the  score  of 
originality  or  of  intrinsic  value  the  estimation  that  even  some  non- 
Christians  have  accorded  to  them,  but  have  had  to  "strongly  dissent 
from  no  small  portion  of  them,  yet  we  quite  agree  that  natural 
Christianity  wonld  find  and  deserve  a  notable  place  in  ethical 
teachings  and  records. 

It  may  first  of  all  be  observed  that  the  purported  resurrection  of 
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a  dead  person  was  at  this  time  no  novelty.  So  far  from  the  account 
of  such  an  event  being  unique,  it  was  as  a  matter  of  fact,  somewhat 
tediously  common.  Resurrection  is  a  prodigy  liberally  met  with 
in  ancient  histories,  and  also  in  modern  histories  of  pre-scientific 
times. 

How  often  Jesus  himself  had  revivified  the  dead  these  Gospels 
assure  us  and  describe  to  us.  How  he  had  also  bestowed  upon  the 
twelve — now,  alas  !  eleven  only — the  power  to  freely  call  the  dead 
to  life  again  we  have  seen ;  and  there  can,  we  suppose,  be  no  doubt 
that  our  author  himself  had  often  performed  this  exploit.  So  also 
doubtless  had  his  colleagues,  though  he  assures  us  as  regards 
some  of  these  raisers  of  the  dead,  that  they  "  doubted "  con- 
cerning their  risen  master ;  on  what  ground  or  grounds  he  does 
not,  unhappily,  state. 

We  have  read  how  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  accompanied  or 
followed  by  that  of  many  others  who  left  their  graves  and  appeared 
in  Jerusalem.  The  easy  prof  useness  and  the  lavishness  with  which 
the  raising  of  the  dead  is  dealt  with  in  these  Gospels  greatly  detract 
from  the  effectiveness  of  the  achievement  as  applied  to  Jesus  himself. 

Ancient  Biblical  history — though  reference  of  any  kind  whatever 
to  the  dead  is  very  scanty  therein — also  furnishes  us  with  some 
cases  of  rising  from  the  dead.  The  scriptures  of  other  religions 
are  embellished  with  the  prodigy  in  varying  quantity.  Nor  is  even 
secular  history  by  any  means  void  of  this  marvel. 

After  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  apostles  wrought  this  exploit, 
and  in  the  case  of  Peter,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  its  converse  also. 
Raising  the  dead  is  common  in  church  annals  during  the  first 
centuries,  and  indeed  continues  to  be  so  throughout  the  middle 
ages ;  some  of  these  occurrences  being  related  with  great  detail 
and  with  abundance  of  "  life-like ' '  touches.  Acceptance  or  rejection 
of  this  very  copious  class  of  post-apostolic  miracles  forms  indeed 
one  of  the  lines  of  cleavage  in  Christendom. 

The  raising  of  the  dead,  like  all  other  prodigies,  becomes  rarer 
and  rarer  after  the  dawn  of  science  and  the  scientific  spirit,  and 
like  all  other  miracles  has  entirely  ceased  and  is  not  now  in 
operation.  We  are  so  strongly  averse  to  dogmatism  that  we  are 
not  unaware  that  we  may  here  be  thought  guilty  of  it ;  but  with 
all  deference  to  those  who  assure  us  of  the  continued  re-appearance 
of  the  dead,  sometimes  even  "materialized,"  we  feel  no  compunction 
in  letting  our  statement  remain  unqualified.  As  we  have  elsewhere 
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stated,  the  cessation  of  the  return  of  the  dead  is  in  our  judgment 
a  matter  of  satisfaction.  For  deplorable  as  the  premature  death 
of  the  good  may  be,  the  return  of  the  dead  to  us  again,  or  our 
return  to  our  survivors,  is  eminently  undesirable. 

Whatever  other  qualities,  then,  this  account  of  the  resurrection 
may  possess,  it  certainly  does  not  possess  that  of  novelty,  nor  yet 
even  that  of  rarity.  This  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  has 
many  analogies  both  friendly  and  rival.  It  is  quite  true  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  accounts  of  this  prodigy  are  so  plentiful, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  so  largely  mutually  exclusive,  that 
therefore  no  account  of  such  an  occurrence  can  be  true.  Such  an 
inference  would  clearly  not  be  a  sound  one. 

But  the  antecedent  improbability  of  a  dead  person's  coming  to 
life  again  is  admittedly  immense,  and  admittedly  cannot  be  over- 
come except  by  the  very  weightiest  and  most  unexceptionable 
evidence ;  evidence  which  nowhere  exists,  an  approach  to  which 
even  nowhere  exists. 

And  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  fact  of  our  meeting  with  so  many 
unreceivable  accounts  of  this  prodigy  exerts  its  immense  force  and 
significance.  It  shows  us  that  there  must  have  been  at  work  a 
widespread  and  fruitful  motive  causing  men  to  make  and  causing 
men  to  accept  narratives  of  such  a  kind;  a  motive  or  motives  easily 
perceived.  To  which  also  it  must  undoubtedly  be  added  that 
striking  resuscitations  of  the  apparently  dead  may  very  often  have 
been  an  honest  basis  of  many  such  narratives. 

The  accounts  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  given  to  us  in  the  four 
Gospels,  instead  of  being  the  best  and  clearest,  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  most  unsatisfactory  portion  of  the  entire  Gospel  history. 
A  collation  of  the  four  accounts  of  the  event  reveals  a  medley  of 
incongruities  which  resists  all  the  attempts  of  harmonists  not  only 
to  blend,  but  even  to  reconcile. 

All  the  four  descriptions  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  or  more 
correctly  of  the  way  in  which  that  resurrection  was  discovered, 
begin  by  declaring  that  the  memorable  event  was  first  disclosed  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  or  to  her  and  other  women  with  her,  who  had 
come  before  daylight  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  to 
the  sepulchre  of  Jesus.  In  one  account  Mary  Magdalene  alone  is 
named ;  in  this  there  are,  as  we  see,  two  women ;  in  the  next 
Gospel  there  are  three ;  and  in  the  remaining  one  an  unspecified 
number  of  women. 
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It  is  easy,  and  it  is  true,  to  say  that  these  variations  concerning 
the  number  of  these  women  are  technically  not  absolutely 
irreconcilable.  But  are  they  creditable,  we  will  not  say  to 
celestial  inspiration,  but  even  to  any  historians  possessed,  as 
these  four  writers  are  said  to  have  been,  of  accurate  and  in  two 
cases  personal  knowledge  of  the  event?  Who  does  not  feel  that 
such  varying  versions  are  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  ?  Besides, 
the  account  which  gives  Mary  Magdalene  only  as  present  is  not  in 
keeping  in  its  sequel  with  the  supposition  of  other  women  being 
with  her.  the  whole  structure  of  the  narrative  being  discordant 
with,  and  indeed  excluding,  such  a  supposition. 

The  object  of  this  early  visit  of  this  one,  or  these  two,  or  three, 
or  more  women  to  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  is  stated  in  two  of  the 
Gospels  to  have  been  to  anoint  the  body  of  Jesus  ;  and  yet  one  of 
those  Gospels  declares  that  these  women  were  quite  aware  that 
Jesus  would  rise  again  this  third  day,  having  been  told  so  by  Jesus 
himself  in  Galilee.  If  these  women  really  had  been  told  this  by 
Jesus,  and  had  faith  in  the  prediction,  we  must  say  that  the 
sorrow  and  the  solicitude  of  these  women  assume  a  very  anomalous 
and  not  very  pleasing  aspect.  Instead,  too,  of  needing  to  anoint 
his  body,  they  must  have  rather  expected  to  find  Jesus  already 
arisen  on  their  arriving  this  third-day  morning  at  his  sepulchre. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  recorded.  At 
what  time  this  same  morning  he  re-animated 

2  And,  behold,  there       .  .      ,       .,    ,      ..  •  «  • 

was  a sreat earthquake:      his  dead  body  and  came  out  of  his  sepulchre 

for  the  angel  of  the  Lord        ,,  .,,      .       -,    „, 

descended  from  heaven,      therewith   is    lett   to  our  conjectures.     Some 

and    came    and    rolled        ,T  •    -,      ,-,  •  -,       ••      ,-,      ,-,         ,. 

back  the  stone  from  the  think  this  verse  records  both  the  time  and 
method  of  Jesus'  exit  from  his  tomb,  and  that 
the  proceedings  of  this  verse  had  transpired  before  the  arrival  of 
the  women.  But  the  natural  interpretation,  strengthened  by  the 
use  of  our  author's  very  favourite  word  behold,  of  this  verse  and 
the  preceding  one,  undoubtedly  is  that  this  great  earthquake,  the 
descent  of  the  angel,  the  rolling  back  of  the  stone,  and  the  angel's 
sitting  thereupon,  took  place  at  or  after  the  arrival  of  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  at  the  sepulchre. 

"  A  great  earthquake."  As  with  the  preceding  one,  this  "  great " 
earthquake  is  unmentioned  by  the  other  three  Gospels.  How  they 
could  pass  over  two  such  occurrences  in  total  silence  is  not  easy  to 
understand.  The  earthquakes,  like  the  dreams,  of  the  Gospel 
history  are  known  to  our  author  and  to  him  only.  We  do  not 
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think  either  the  one  or  the  other  at  all  improves  his  narrative. 
They  are  both  machinery  which,  in  addition  to  being  painfully 
obvious  and  poverty-stricken  as  such,  do  no  honour  to  this 
record. 

The  purpose  of  this  great  earthquake  is  not  discernible  ;  what 
follows  it  being  not  in  keeping  with  nor  suitably  consequent  to 
such  a  huge  convulsion.  Had  the  purpose  of  this  earthquake  been 
to  strike  terror  into  Pilate,  Caiaphas,  and  the  priests,  Scribes,  and 
Pharisees,  we  could  have  felt  some  little  sympathy  with  it.  But 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  none  of  those  worthies  were 
conscious  either  of  this  great  quaking  or  its  predecessor. 

The  descent  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  from  heaven  would  be  a 
fine  and  pleasing  sight,  the  witnessing  of  which  these  two  women 
are  greatly  to  be  envied.  There  are  few  features  of  these  Gospels 
more  to  be  regretted  than  the  paucity  and  the  privacy  of  angelic 
appearances.  There  is,  indeed,  in  these  Gospels,  one  special  type  of 
angel  visits  not  to  be  wished  for;  which  indeed  stirs  our  indignation 
rather  than  our  admiration.  We  are  told  in  the  last  Gospel  that 
close  to  the  sheep  market  at  Jerusalem  there  was  a  certain  pool 
around  which  "  lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk  of  blind, 
halt,  withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water.  For  an  angel 
went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool  and  troubled  the  water; 
whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of  the  water  stepped  in  was 
made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had."  A  more  offensive 
mockery  of  human  calamity  could  not  be  imagined.  The  thought 
of  this  angel's  troubling  of  the  water  which  left  only  sufficient 
virtue  to  cure  one  of  these  poor  creatures — the  one  who  first 
stepped  into  the  troubled  waters,  which  means  the  one  best  able  to 
do  so,  in  other  words,  the  least  afflicted,  the  least  deserving  one ; 
the  thought  of  the  disappointment  and  the  despair  of  the  remainder 
of  this  great  afflicted  multitude,  and  the  thought  of  such  celestial 
trifling,  j  ustly  stir  our  indignation.  The  visits  of  this  pool  angel  have 
happily  now  ceased,  and  this  institution  is  no  longer  in  operation. 

"  Rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door."  Some  think  this  was 
the  occasion  and  the  means  of  Jesus'  coming  out  of  the  sepulchre  ; 
a  view  much  dissented  from  by  others.  Jesus,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  represented  as  corporeal  and  as  incorporeal  after  his  resurrection 
in  a  very  confusing  way.  We  read  in  this  Gospel  how  these  two 
women  "  held  him  by  the  feet"  to  worship  him.  In  another,  Jesus, 
to  assure  his  disciples,  says,  "  Handle  me  and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath 
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not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  And  one  especially 
sceptical  disciple  Jesus  asked  to  "  reach  .hither  thy  hand  and  thrust 
it  into  my  side."  We  are  also  told  that  Jesus  ate  some  broiled  fish 
and  some  honeycomb  with  his  disciples. 

On  the  other  hand  the  last  Gospel  tells  us  that  Jesus  said  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  "  Touch  me  not."  Another  makes  him  pass 
through  closed  doors.  And  we  read  that  he  "vanished"  out  of 
sight  ;  presumably,  however,  taking  his  body  with  him. 

Such  a  picture  of  the  body,  the  "  flesh  and  bones,"  of  Jesus,  feels 
to  be  obviously  incapable  of  any  natural  contemplation.  The  "  eye 
of  faith  "  is  alone  equal  to  such  a  representation.  To  that  eye, 
whatever  be  the  religious  system  connected  with  it,  and  looked 
upon  thereby,  there  are,  as  we  know  but  too  well,  no  known  limits 
of  vision  capacity. 

Our  author  here  ventures  upon  a  slight  description  of  this  angel, 
s  His  countenance  uPon  which  he  cannot  be  honestly  congratu- 


snow:  had  rolled  away,  and  "his  countenance  was 

like  lightning,"  says  our  author.  As  a  confession  of  helplessness 
to  describe  a  countenance  this  phrase  is  not  without  a  force  of  its 
own  ;  but  that  is  the  only  descriptive  power  it  possesses.  We  may 
well  hope  this  angel's  countenance  was  much  better  and  pleasanter 
than  the  simile  here  used  would  lead  us  to  think. 

His  raiment,  adds  our  author,  was  white  as  snow,  a  simile  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  ;  though  we  might,  especially  on  a  certain 
theory  of  the  composition  of  these  Gospels,  not  unreasonably  have 
expected  something  a  little  more  striking  and  original. 

Whether  angels  habitually  wear  raiment  or  assume  it  on  visiting 
our  planet  only  is  not  known.  Our  conceptions  of  angels  are  in  the 
main  gathered  from  the  ideas  of  the  great  painters,  from  which 
source  many  other  current  Gospel  conceptions  are  also  derived;  ideas 
which  often  will  not  bear  either  natural  or  Gospel  examination. 
The  wings  of  angels  in  the  great  pictures  are  constructed  on  the 
ordinary  plan  we  find  in  winged  and  feathered  animals  around  us, 
whilst  the  remainder  of  those  beings  is  represented  in  a  way  quite 
as  incongruous  and  defiant  as  that  in  which  the  old  mythological 
combinations  were  pourtrayed  by  the  ancient  painters  and  sculptors 
of  other  faiths. 

When  we  remember  what  the  countenance  of  this  angel  resembled, 
4  And  for  fear  of  him  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  guard 
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and  kbeSediasShda^d      wllich  had  been  told  off  the  preceding  morningto 


men. 


watch  this  sepulchre  "did  shake,  and  became  as 
dead  men."  The  latter  part  of  that  phrase  leaves  room  for  some  lati- 
tude of  interpretation.  We  are,  however,  obliged  either  to  take  it  in 
a  very  stringent  sense  or  to  conclude  that  the  guards  on  recovering 
from  the  shock  took  flight.  For  they  are  obviously  either  absent 
or  unconscious  in  what  follows.  Not  only  are  the  women  permitted 
to  enter  the  sepulchre,  but  Peter  and  John  on  their  arrival  were 
also  allowed  to  do  so;  and  in  the  various  conversations  at  the 
sepulchre  no  reference  to  these  guards  is  made,  their  absence  or 
their  impotent  condition  being  thus  evident.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  presence  and  stationing  of  a  guard  at  Jesus'  sepulchre  are 
found  in  this  Gospel  only. 

The  sight  of  this  angel  had  happily,  and  as  might  have  been 

5  And  the  angel  an-      anticipated,  not  the  same  disastrous  effect  upon 

the^omen,  Telr^ot      these  two  women  it  had  had  upon  the  Roman 


fs      g^rd;     though    it    filled     even    them    with 
trembling  and  fear.     But  they  were  re-assured 

by  the  angel's  entering  into  conversation  with  them,  which  there 
is  much  reason  to  fear  he  had  not  done  with  the  guards. 

Addressing  the  women,  the  angel  bade  them  not  to  fear.     An 
6  He  is  not  here :  for      angel's  voice,  even  though  speaking  the  unusual 
ceome,risseeneatheeptce      and   not    ™ry   attractive   language   of    these 
where  the  Lord  lay.  women,    must,    we    should    suppose,    be    very 

delightful  to  listen  to.  Proceeding,  the  angel  agreeably  accom- 
modated himself  to  these  women  by  speaking  of  the  great  king  of 
heaven,  the  great  Alpha  and  Omega  he  had  worshipped  in  heaven 
so  long,  if  not  for  ever,  by  his  earthly  name  of  Jesus.  "  I  know 
that  ye  seek  Jesus  which  was  crucified,"  said  the  angel ;  "he  is  not 
here,  for  he  is  risen  as  he  said."  And  in  corroboration  of  his  state- 
ment the  angel  invited  the  women  to  "  come  and  see  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay." 

After  this  the  angel  charged  the  two  women  to  go  quickly  and 

tell  the  news  to  the  disciples,  adding  that  Jesus 

tell  his  disciples  that  he      was    going   before   them   into   Galilee    where 

is  risen  from  the  dead  :  , 

and,  behold,  he  goeth      they  would  see  him.     But  we  shall  soon  see 

before  you  into  Galilee ;          ,     *      ,  .  ,  ,  , 

there  shall  ye  see  him :      that  this  great  pleasure  was  to  be  experienced 
long  before  their  return  to  Galilee;  though  we 
cannot  doubt  that  that  promised  meeting  in  Galilee  was  also  after- 
wards redeemed  both  to  these  women  and  to  the  disciples. 
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Having,  no  doubt,  beheld  the  vacant  sepulchre  as  requested,  the 
two  women  took  their  departure  and  "  did  run 
dthPeartseed      to  bring  his  disciples  word  "  ;  a  phrase  which 

leads  US  *°  tllink  the  disciPles  must   nave  been 


.ya«  ran 

word™"*  hiS  disciples      gathered    together    and    somewhere    in    close 

proximity  to  this  Golgotha  garden. 

"His  disciples."  Somehow,  Reader,  there  is  an  unpleasant, 
strained  feeling  in  rejoining  and  thinking  of  these  disciples.  Their 
conduct  on  the  arrest  of  their  leader  had  been  a  disgrace  to  human 
nature;  not  to  name  the  extra  elevation  of  that  nature  which  some 
years'  constant  companionship  with  our  Creator  would  certainly 
have  justly  led  us  to  look  for  in  these  men.  When  we  think  of  the 
heroism  so  often  shown  by  men  who  have  shared  the  fortune  and 
death  of  their  leader  in  even  many  a  manifestly  forlorn  cause,  the 
pusillanimous  behaviour  of  these  eleven  saints  excites  our  strongest 
aversion.  Their  whereabouts  after  deserting  Jesus  up  to  the  time 
now  arrived  at  we  can  only  conjecture  ;  all  we  know  is  that  they 
were  not  where  they  ought  to  have  been.  And  to  us  this  continued 
absence  is  much  worse  than  even  their  flight.  It  is  possible  they 
may  have  spent  the  interval  since  we  heard  of  them  last  in  healing 
the  sick,  casting  out  devils,  and  raising  the  dead  ;  but  we  should 
have  liked  even  better  than  that  to  have  read  of  their  being  pre- 
sent when  the  crowd  was  demanding  the  release  of  Barabbas  and 
the  blood  of  their  master. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  consideration  of  the  further  stages 
of  the  narrative,  we  may  just  glance  at  the  versions  of  events  up 
to  this  point  found  in  the  other  Gospels. 

The  next  Gospel  tells  us  that  the  three  women  there  named  found 
on  arrival  at  the  sepulchre  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away  therefrom 
already  ;  and  that  the  three  had  been  discussing  amongst  them- 
selves on  the  way  thither  how  that  obstacle  was  to  be  removed. 
They  then  entered  the  sepulchre,  where  they  found  a  "  young  man  " 
sitting  on  one  side  of  it  who  was  clad  in  a  long  white  garment. 
This  young  man  addressed  the  women  in  somewhat  similar  terms 
to  those  used  by  the  angel  in  this  account  ;  the  name  of  Peter 
being  specially  mentioned  in  addition  to  that  of  the  disciples 
generally.  After  this  the  three  women  fled  from  the  sepulchre, 
<s  neither  said  they  anything  to  any  man." 

The  third  Gospel  tells  us  that  the  women  thus  visiting  the 
sepulchre  consisted  of  "  Mary  Magdalene  and  Joanna,  and  M;iry 
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the  mother  of  James,  and  other  women  that  were  with  them," 
the  number  of  these  women  being  thus  five  at  least.  We  read  that 
they  entered  the  sepulchre,  and,  not  finding  the  body  of  Jesus, 
were  much  "  perplexed  thereabout."  While  thus  concerned  and 
troubled,  "  behold  two  men  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments." 
The  women  were  apparently  addressed  by  both  these  men. 
Unlike  the  angel  in  our  author,  who  asked  the  women  to  "come 
and  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay,"  these  two  men  asked, 
"  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  "  a  query  that  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  point  in  it  in  any  sense,  and  does  not  seem 
very  appropriate  in  a  sepulchre  where  no  one  but  Jesus  had  ever 
been  laid.  The  remainder  of  the  words  spoken  by  these  "two 
men  "  were  in  substance  similar  to  those  spoken  by  the  angel  in 
our  Gospel.  On  returning  from  the  sepulchre  these  women  "  told 
all  these  things  unto  the  eleven  and  to  all  the  rest." 

In  the  last  Gospel  Mary  Magdalene  alone  is  named.  She  comes 
to  the  sepulchre,  and,  on  finding  the  stone  rolled  away,  ran  and 
told  Peter  and  John  that  Jesus  had  been  taken  away  ;  whereupon 
Peter  and  John  ran  to  the  sepulchre.  Peter  entered  the  sepulchre ; 
found  the  linen  clothes  lying  there,  and  the  napkin  that  had  wrapped 
the  head  of  Jesus  folded  in  a  place  by  itself.  John  then  also 
entered,  and  "  he  saw  and  believed."  "  For  as  yet  they  knew  not 
the  scriptures,  that  he  must  rise  again  from  the  dead "  ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  not  only  our  author,  but  also  the  angels, 
were  mistaken  on  this  point.  After  this  the  two  disciples  went 
back  to  their  "  own  home,"  by  which  some  friend's  house  in 
Jerusalem  must  apparently  be  meant. 

But  Mary  Magdalene  remained  at  the  sepulchre  weeping — on  , 
what  account  is  not  discoverable  if,  as  stated  in  another  account, 
she  had  been  apprised  by  Jesus  of  his  coming  resurrection,  and 
that  she  would  see  him  thereafter  in  Galilee.  Whilst  thus  weeping, 
Mary  stooped  and  looked  into  the  sepulchre,  and  saw  two  angels 
sitting  there,  who  asked,  "  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ? " 
"  Because,"  she  replied,  "they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and 
I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him."  On  turning  round,  she 
found  Jesus  standing  beside  her,  who  asked  her  the  same  question 
the  two  angels  had.  asked  her.  Not  recognizing  Jesus,  she 
supposed  him  to  be  the  gardener,  but  discovered  the  truth  on  Jesus 
saying  to  her,  "Mary." 

Whether  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  a  fact  or  a  fiction  remains, 
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from  the  nature  of  the  case,  an  undeterminable  problem.  But  one 
thing  is  quite  certain.  If  that  resurrection  was  a  fact,  more 
unsatisfactory  accounts  of  it  than  those  we  possess  could  not 
easily  be  conceived. 

On  the  theory  that  four  such  accounts  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
were  written  by  celestial  inspiration — if  such  a  supposition  be  enter- 
tainable — it  is  not  possible  to  help  the  conviction  that  to  make 
Christian  faith  arduous  and  difficult  must  have  been  intended. 

Coming  back  to  our  author's  version,  we  find  that  as  the  two 
Marys  were  on  their  way  to  tell  the  disciples, 

9  f  And  as  they  went  *  J 

to   tell    his   disciples,      Jesus   "met  them,"   and  said  to  them,   "All 

behold,  Jesus  met  them, 

saying,  All  hail.    And      hail.'       Most   "  harmonists  "    consider  this   a 

they    came    and    held 

him  by  the  feet,  and      second  meeting  following  that  to  Mary  alone, 

•worshipped  him.  .          -.-*,-,  /.      -,  •  -,  ?  I-.T-I 

10  Then  said  Jesus      in  which  she  was  forbidden  to  touch  her  Lord. 

\into     them,     Be     not        TT  ,  ,     ,  ,    T  -         ,       „  .. 

afraid:  go  tell  my  breth-      Here  the  two  held  Jesus  by  the  reet  and  wor- 

ren  that    thev  go  into          i  •          -i    i  •  TJ_  i  t 

Galilee,  and  there  shall  shipped  him.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  the  schemes  for  reconciling  the  different 

versions  of  the  resurrection  are  as  various  and  as  irreconcilable  as 
those  versions  themselves.  What  a  pity  it  is  such  schemes  should 
be  needed ! 

Jesus  added  that  the  women  were  to  tell  his  brethren  they  were 
to  go  into  Galilee,  where  he  would  meet  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
certainly  make  out  when  this  meeting  in  Galilee  took  place.  It 
seems  referred  to  a  few  verses  later  on,  and  the  last  Gospel  con- 
cludes with  the  description  of  such  a  meeting  with  seven  of  the 
disciples  at  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  On  the  other  hand,  the  third 
Gospel  tells  us  that  Jesus,  on  appearing  to  his  disciples,  commanded 
them  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem ;  that  he  led  them  to  Bethany,  from 
which  village  he  ascended  to  heaven ;  and  the  Gospel  ends  by 
Baying  how  the  disciples  were  continually  in  the  temple  praising 
God. 

The  reunion  with  the  body  of  a  liberated  soul  must  have  been  a 
most  singular  feeling ;  and — apart  from  the  abnormal  case  of 
Jesus — it  is  to  be  regretted  we  do  not  possess  an  account  of  this 
experience  by  some  of  the  many  others  who  had  enjoyed  or  endured 
it.  Even  with  us  ordinary  mortals,  it  must  be  a  curious  feeling,  if 
we  are  permitted  ib,  to  look  back  on  leaving  our  body  at  death  and 
witness  that  well-known — often,  in  some  portions,  too  well  known — 
tabernacle  of  the  flesh  be  handled  and  disposed  of  by  others.  But 
to  re-enter  that  familiar  figure,  to  feel  the  old  heart  and  lungs  at 
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work  again,  and  possibly  also  to  feel  again  some  one  or  other  of 
the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  must  be  a  sensation  indeed. 

It  seems  that  the  first  appearance  of  Jesus  after  his  resurrection 
was,  either  with  others  or  alone,  to  Mary  Magdalene.  "  He 
appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,"  is  the  express  statement  of 
one  Gospel  ;  and  the  description  of  that  apparently  favoured  sole 
manifestation  to  her  is  described  at  length  in  another.  Who  can 
help  feeling  how  much  pleasanter  it  would  have  been  to  read  that 
the  first  appearance  of  Jesus  had  been  to  his  mother  ? 

But  of  the  numerous  re-appearances  of  Jesus  after  his  resurrec- 
tion not  one  is  to  her ;  she  is  not  even  mentioned  as  being  present 
at  any  one  of  them;  a  fact  which  we  think  all  readers  of  these 
Gospels  will  find  to  be  particularly  striking  and  painful. 

Leaving  for  a  time  the  conclusion  of  the  resurrection  history, 
our  author  in  the  singular  parenthesis  found  in 
11  f  Now  when  they      this    an(^   the   ^our    following    verses,    under- 
takes  to  ex?lain  how  the  Jews  accounted  for 
the    disappearance    of   Jesus    from    his   tomb. 

donehe  thin*S  that  Were      For  as  Jesas  dld  not'  unf°rtlinately>  snow  him- 
self in  public  or  to  any  non-believers,  they  were 
clearly  not  called  upon  to  account  for  his  re- appearance. 

Some  of  the  watch,  who,  we  may  remember,  had  been  as  dead 
men,  and  who  thus  had  well  nigh  experienced  a  resurrection  of 
their  own,  made  their  way  back  into  the  city,  and  gave  the  chief 
priests  an  account  of  what  had  happened. 

On  receipt  of    these  tidings  these  chief  priests  in  their  usual 

manner  got    together   an  assembly  of   elders, 

were  Aanssem"blM   JSth      where  the  problem  how  to  deal  with  the  news 

{akenlounseiThlygave      received  from  the  guards  of  Jesus'  tomb  was 

SlerT™67  "^  the      discussed.     What  with  Jesus'  own  description 

is  Saying,   Say  ye       of  them,  and  what  with  the  various  proceed- 

jlis   QiscipiGS  CaJnc    uy 

night,  ami   stole   him      jn~s  attributed  to  them  in  these  Gospels,  we 

away  while  we  slept. 

14' And  if  this  come      have   become  quite    accustomed   to   the  chief 

to  the  governor  s  ears,  i 

we  will  peruade  him,  priests  of  Jehovah  and  to  the  scribes  and  elders 
and  secure  you. 

who  supported  them  in  dispensing  what,  until 

the  past  three  years  had  been  the  only  divine  truth  and  true 
relio-ion  the  world  had  possessed ;  and  from  the  entire  absence  of 
which  we  think  few  readers  will  differ  from  us  in  thinking  that  the 
world  would  not  have  greatly  suffered. 

But  in  what  our  author  now  ascribes  to  them,  these  official  re- 
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preservatives  of  Jehovah,  who  according  to  the  description  of  them 
by  Jehovah's  son  were  whited  sepulchres  and  children  of  a  certain 
well-known  personage,  excel  themselves  even.  They  do  not  doubt  the 
information  given  by  these  watchmen  ;  do  not  suspect  them  of  having 
been  bribed,  or  of  having  neglected  their  duty,  and  then  coming 
and  tendering  a  concocted  story  in  excuse  thereof.  They  accept 
the  astounding  tidings  conveyed  to  them ;  and  then,  Reader,  as  the 
conclusion  of  this  assembled  council,  decide  to  offer  large  money  to 
these  soldiers  to  spread  abroad  the  false  statement  that  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  had  stolen  the  body  of  their  master  whilst  they — the 
guards — had  slept ;  the  penalty  of  sleeping  whilst  on  duty,  of 
which  these  soldiers  were  thus  to  convict  themseves,  being  death. 

We  are  thus  called  upon  to  believe  that  these  Jewish  priests 
and  elders  in  assembled  council  were  waited  upon  by  the 
watchers  of  Jesus'  sepulchre  ;  by  men  who  had  just  felt  the  earth 
quake ;  who  had  just  seen  a  real  angel  come  down  and  roll  away 
the  stone  and  tear  away  the  seal  these  priests  had  put  upon  it  ; 
men  whom  that  angel's  presence  had  just  terrified  until  they 
became  "  as  dead  men."  And  then  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  at 
this  interview  this  assembled  council  proceeded  to  bribe,  and  these 
witnesses  proceeded  to  accept  a  bribe  to  hush  the  matter  up ;  or 
rather,  for  these  guards  to  circulate  a  false  report  of  their  own 
dereliction  of  duty,  the  punishment  of  which  was  death. 

Such  a  call  is  addressed  to  us  in  vain.  To  such  receptive  capacity 
as  we  possess  a  contradiction  in  terms  might  as  well  be  offered. 

Further,  this  sapient  council  undertook  not  only  the  task  of 
smothering  what  they  are  represented  as  being  perfectly  aware 
was  divine  truth,  but  also  undertook  another  task  not  much  less 
difficult — to  persuade  the  governor  to  wink  at  the  confessed  flouting 
of  their  duty  by  these  Roman  soldiers. 

"  So  they  took  the  money."  Men  who  had  just  been  "  as  dead 
men  "  from  the  quaking  of  the  earth  and  the 
presence  of  an  angel  from  heaven  whose  coun- 

tenance  was  like  ug^ing,  to°k  the  ™°™y>  &* 

ported  among  the  Jews      as    they  were  taught,  and  remained  for  ever 

until  this  day.  . 

silent  of  the  mighty  events  they  had  beheld. 
Could  men  possibly  contain  and  bear  such  a  secret  ?  Could  all 
the  gold  in  Judea  purchase  such  a  silence  ?  For  ourselves, 
Reader,  we  can  only  answer — This  will  not  do.  As  well  bid  us 
believe  that  twice  two  then  made  five. 
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Whether  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  or  not,  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  and  the  belief  or  disbelief  of  each  Gospel  reader;  but 
the  sorry  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
miraculous  opening  of  his  sepulchre,  but  would  not  own  it,  here 
proffered  to  us,  deserves  the  derision  of  believers  in  that  resur- 
rection quite  as  much  as  that  of  non-believers  in  it. 

The  stationing  of  watchmen  at  the  tomb  of  Jesus  is  known  to 
our  author  only;  no  mention  of  this  difficulty,  and  therefore  no 
account  of  how  it  was  overcome,  being  found  in  the  other  Gospels. 
And  if,  as  one  Gospel  states,  the  women  came  not,  as  here  stated,  to 
"see"  the  sepulchre,  but  to  enter  it,  and  anoint  the  body  of  Jesus, 
it  is  clear  they  were  ignorant  and  unexpectant  of  any  guard  thereat. 

The  centurion  and  his  comrades  who  witnessed  and  took  charge 
of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and  beheld  the  prodigies  that  accom- 
panied that  event,  were,  we  are  told,  convinced  that  they  had  been 
crucifying  the  Son  of  God.  The  other  troop  of  Roman  soldiers 
who  guarded  the  tomb  where  the  crucified  body  of  Jesus  had  been 
placed  were  even  more  vividly  and  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
mighty  character  of  the  emerged  occupant  of  that  tomb.  Alas  ! 
Reader,  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  vestige  of  the  testimony  of  any  of 
these  men,  testimony  which  would  have  been  more  effectual  and 
weighty  than  that  of  many  disciples  and  prior  adherents. 

Learned  men  have  quarrelled  at  great  length  over  the  real 
import  of  the  phrase  "  until  this  day,"  which  our  author  has  used 
once  before.  Like  the  "In  those  days"  with  which  his  real  narra- 
tive begins,  it  certainly  suggests  to  his  readers  a  long  interval ; 
both  phrases  have  an  unmistakably  distant  flavour  about  them. 
The  long  adjournment  of  the  composition  of  his  Gospel  by  Matthew 
thus  pointed  to  is  not  very  susceptible  of  any  natural  explanation  ; 
but  is  pleasing  as  showing  that  our  author  was  spared  to  live  out 
his  days  like  his  historian- colleague. 

The  women,  as  we  have  seen,  were  bidden  by  Jesus  to  tell  the 

16  f  Then  the  eleven  disciPles  to  S°  into  Galilee,  where  they  would 
disciples  went  away  gee  him.  This,  as  we  here  read,  the  eleven 

into     Galilee,     into    a  . 

mountain  where  Jesus      complied  with  and     went  away  into  (jralilee. 

had  appointed  them. 

We  may  remember  that  on  the  way  irom  the 

supper-room  to  the  place  where  Jesus  was  arrested  he  had  told  the 
disciples,  "  After  I  am  risen  again,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee." 
And  it  appears  that  either  then  or  by  means  of  these  women  a  de- 
finite mountain  in  that  country  had  been  appointed  for  this  re-union. 

41 
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At  this  pointof  the  resurrection  history  a  reference  to  the  narratives 
of  the  other  Gospels  shows  us  the  truly  arduous  task  of  the  Gospel- 
harmonist  ;  a  task  which  only  the  poorer  type  of  that  profession 
allege  themselves  equal  to  ;  a  task  which  is  even  further  enhanced 
by  the  book  of  the  Actfj,  which  tells  us  that  Jesus  was  seen  of  the 
apostles  after  his  resurrection  forty  days,  "  and  being  assembled 
together  with  them,  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  depart 
from  Jerusalem." 

Why,  seeing  how  these  disciples  had  met  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  and 
its  neighbourhood  more  than  once  immediately  after  his  resur- 
rection, as  stated  in  the  other  Gospels,  they  should  make  an  excur- 
sion to  meet  Jesus  in  Galilee  is  not  perceptible ;  and  even  to 
Gospel-harmonists  it  is  very  clearly  not  given  to  know  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  these  Gospels. 

How  "  he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee  "  was  the  tidings  bidden 
by  the  angels  to  be  conveyed  to  "his  disciples  and  to  Peter"  by 
these  women,  this  and  the  next  Gospel  show  us.  How,  "when  they 
had  heard  that  he  was  alive  and  had  been  seen  of  her" — Mary 
Magdalene,  who  reported  the  ne\*s — "  they  believed  not  "  ;  and  how, 
even  when  "two  of  them,"  to  whom  Jesus  appeared  as  they  walked 
into  the  country,  went  and  told  the  fact  to  the  othero,  "  neither 
believed  they  them,"  are  duly  recorded  by  the  next  Gospel.  And 
how  Jesus  appeared  "to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  up- 
braided them  with  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,"  that 
Gospel  also  tells  us.  Indeed,  the  last  chapter  of  that  Gospel  itself 
furnishes  to  the  harmonist  a  most  formidable  difficulty ;  which  the 
well-known  grave  suspicion  that  the  highly  curious  latter  half  of  it 
is  a  "  supplement "  can  alone  account  for  and  explain. 

How,  on  receipt  of  the  sepulchre  news  from  the  many  women 
there  named  as  conveying  it  to  the  apostles,  "  their  words  seemed 
to  them  as  idle  tales,  and  they  believed  them  not,"  the  third  Gospel 
assures  us.  But  we  also  learn  from  that  account  that  Jesus  had 
appeared  to  Peter  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  how  John  had 
been  to  the  sepulchre,  and  how  he  "  saw  and  believed,"  does  he  not 
himself  tell  us  ?  We  also  learn  from  the  third  Gospel  how  Jesus 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  the  very  evening  of  tlie 
resurrection  day  and  bade  them  tarry  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
At  this  meeting  "  he  opened  their  understanding  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scriptures  "  ;  a  much-needed  process  ;  a  process  we 
much  fear,  Reader,  necessary  to  that  end  with  any  of  us.  Ho\r 
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effectual  this  opening  has  been  with  our  author  his  masterly  appli 
cations  of  prophecy  show  us.      How  lamentably  imperfect,  if  not 
altogether  absent,  such  opening  has  been  with  modern  divines  and 
theologians  their  contradictory  works  and  the  many  divisions  they 
have  made  in  the  household  of  faith  sorrowfully  attest. 

Finally,  how  the  third  Gospel  knows  nothing  of  any  post- 
resurrection  proceedings  in  Galilee,  and  how  in  a  perplexingly 
uninterrupted  continuation  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the 
disciples  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection  day  we  read  that  Jesus 
led  them  to  Bethany  and  ascended  therefrom  to  heaven,  and  how 
the  disciples  were  continually  in  the  temple  praising  God,  may  be 
seen  by  any  reader  of  that  Gospel. 

Eight  days  after  the  resurrection  the  disciples  were  still  in 
Jerusalem,  as  we  learn  from  the  fourth  Gospel.  For  it  seems  that 
at  the  resurrection-evening  meeting  Thomas  was  not  present,  and 
though  assured  by  his  ten  fellow-apostles  that  Jesus  had  been  with 
them,  he  was  entirely  sceptical.  "I  will  not  believe,"  said  Thomas, 
"  unless  I  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,"  and  other  proofs 
more  expressive  than  elegant  he  goes  on  to  name.  At  the  second 
meeting  of  the  disciples  with  Jesus  eight  days  afterwards  Thomas  is 
afforded  the  proof  his  scepticism  had  demanded,  and  is  fullysatisfied. 

In  what  way  all  this  is  consonant  with  the  command  of  Jesus  to 
the  women  to  bid  the  disciples  go  into  Galilee,  when,  as  we  see,  he 
himself  met  with  them  in  Jerusalem  several  times  during  the  nest 
eight  days,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  the  custom  of  many  apologists, 
who  candidly  own  the  great  difficulties  of  these  resurrection  his- 
tories, to  say  as  a  final  resource  that  if  we  only  possessed  fuller 
information  all  these  varying  fragmentary  items  would  blend  and 
be  in  full  unison.  We  cannot  accept  the  contention.  But  even  if 
we  could,  does  it  seem  fair,  Reader,  or  is  it  creditable  to  the  theory 
of  divine  inspiration,  that  belief  in  the  most  vital  article  of  faith 
should  have  been  thus  rendered  so  arduous  and  so  harassing,  not 
to  say  impossible  ?  Surely  there  are  sufficient  other  things  in 
these  Gospels  to  amply  test  and  try  our  faith  without  straining 
and  imperilling  it  upon  this  vital  point. 

When  the  disciples  reached  the  appointed  mountain  in  Galilee, 
and  saw  Jesus,  they  worshipped  him  ;  "  but," 

saw   him1   Thlrwo?      we  are  told'  "some  doubted."     How  many  of 
shipped  him:  but  some      these  eleven,  and  also  which  of  them,  doubted, 

dOUDt  6  Cl. 

is  left  unstated.     It  may  be  presumed  that  our 
author  was  not  one  of  thorn. 
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The  utter  scepticism  of  these  apostles  becomes  positively  weari- 
some. How  they  believed  not  the  resurrection  of  their  master — 
how  they  deemed  such  accounts  as  they  obtained  of  it  idle  tales — 
we  have  seen.  Nor  does  the  upbraiding  for  their  unbelief  and 
hardness  of  heart  given  to  them  by  Jesus  at  the  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  the  resurrection  day  seem  to  have  had  much  effect  upon 
them.  Even  the  unpleasant  handlings  afforded  to  them,  and  again 
to  Thomas  a  week  afterwards,  seem  to  have  left  them  still  sceptical ; 
and  we  now  read  that  on  rejoining  their  risen  master  in  Galilee 
"  some  doubted." 

It  is  the  habit  of  many  commentators  to  praise  such  passages  as 
this  on  the  score  of  the  candour  and  truthfulness  they  evince. 
We  do  not  quite  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  praise  divine 
inspiration  for  such  a  virtue  as  being  candid.  Regarded  as  a 
human  writer  merely,  and  especially  as  one  of  the  eleven  in  ques- 
tion, our  author  deserves  much  praise  for  recording  an  admission 
of  this  kind.  And  yet  he  would  have  deserved  greater  praise  still 
if  he  had  been  a  little  more  candid  and  a  little  less  vague. 

What  was  it  some  of  these  apostles  doubted  ?  Was  it  the 
identity  of  Jesus  ?  Was  it  the  reality  of  his  death  ?  Our  author 
well  knew  the  circumstances  he  here  so  abruptly  alludes  to, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  disclose  them.  He  does  not 
even  tell  us  whether  these  doubts  were  removed  or  remained.  The 
assurances  of  apologists  that  they  were  removed  are  a  very  unsatis- 
factory substitute. 

The  emphasis  and  the  reiteration  of  the  thorough  scepticism  of 
these  apostles — who  had,  as  we  have  ourselves  seen,  been  apprised 
by  Jesus  again  and  again,  as  clearly  as  words  could  do  so,  that  he 
would  rise  again  on  the  third  day — regarding  their  master's  resur- 
rection, are  much  overdone ;  and  unmistakably  suggest  to  us  that 
the  idea  that  the  overcoming  of  such  deep-rooted  doubt  would 
seem  proof  positive  of  the  truth  of  that  resurrection  was  the 
animating  motive  of  the  representations  given  in  these  narratives. 

A  mistaken  calculation,  in  our  judgment,  Reader.  These  narra- 
tives lose  vastly  more  by  such  scepticism  of  the  apostles  than  they 
gain  by  the  supposed  overcoming  thereof.  To  show  how  these 
apostolic  miracle-workers,  self -raisers  of  the  dead,  and  companions 
of  Jesus  believed  the  accounts  of  his  own  resurrection  "  idle  tales," 
and  how  they  had  their  unbelief  overcome,  was  evidently  thought 
by  these  Gospel  writers  to  be  extremely  effective.  The  truth  is,  it 
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is  extremely  disastrous.  When  the  very  last  we  read  of  these 
eleven  apostles  is  that  "some  doubted,"  need  we  wonder  that  so 
many  readers  ever  since  have  doubted  also  ? 

And  here  we  may  just  state  that  we  have  written  these 
observations  on  these  closing  verses,  as  we  have  written  all  our 
others,  on  the  provisional  assumption  that  this  Gospel  history  we 
have  dwelt  upon  so  long  is — not  what  itself  purports  to  be,  for  it 
is  absolutely  anonymous,  but — what  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
Gospel  "  according  to  Matthew."  This  allegation  we  have  from 
the  outset  provisionally  accepted  and  held  throughout.  Nor,  did 
we  believe  such  an  allegation  to  be  true,  should  we  alter  a  single 
remark  upon  this  Gospel  which  we  have  made. 

But  we  have  no  such  belief.  We  are  quite  aware  our  opinion 
upon  such  a  point  has  no  value  except  what  the  prolonged  dwelling 
upon  and  thinking  oat  of  a  narrative  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
to  give  to  the  opinion  of  any  student.  But  at  the  end  of  this 
work  we  may,  we  think,  be  permitted  to  place  such  opinion  on 
record ;  and  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  said,  that  if  the 
apostle  Matthew  wrote  this  Gospel,  he  failed  in  his  first  duty  to 
his  readers  by  not  stating  the  fact. 

In  completion  of  this  resurrection  history,  the  last  chapter  of  the 
last  Gospel  tells  us  that  Jesus  also  appeared  to  seven  of  the 
apostles  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  wrought  a  post-resurrection 
miracle.  These  seven  apostles  had  been  out  fishing  all  night,  and 
had  "  caught  nothing."  When  the  morning  was  come  Jesus  stood 
on  the  shore ;  but  the  apostles  did  not  recognize  that  the  person  so 
standing  was  Jesus.  Jesus  bade  them  cast  their  net  on  the  right 
side  of  their  ship,  with  the  result  that  153  great  fishes  were  at  once 
secured.  Whether  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
number,  153,  to  the  fact  that  one  of  these  apostles  had  counted 
these  fish,  or  to  supernatural  imparting,  we  do  not  know. 

On  discovering  that  the  figure  on  shore  was  Jesus — a  discovery 
due  to  the  penetration  of  the  writer  of  that  fourth  Gospel — Petery 
who  had  been  naked,  girt  himself  and  swam  ashore  ;  thus  showing 
that  the  great  alarm  he  had  of  sinking  in  this  same  lake  on  a 
certain  other  occasion  was,  as  we  then  suggested,  somewhat  far 
fetched.  The  other  six  apostles  came  to  shore  in  a  little  ship. 

On  landing,  these  apostles  found  a  pleasant  little  surprise  pre- 
pared for  them ;  a  fire  of  coals,  with  some  fish  cooking  thereon, 
and  bread  made  ready  for  them.  "  Come  and  dine,"  said  Jesus  to 
them. 
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"When  they  had  dined,"  a  conversation  ensued  which  was  begun 
by  Jesus  asking  Peter  the  invidious  looking  question,  "  Simon, 
lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  ?  "  and  which  was  continued  at 
some  length  in  the  true  Johannine  manner. 

Any  attempt  to  fix  the  chronological  order  of  Jesus'  re-appear- 
ances is  obviously  vain.  It  is  the  usual  hypothesis  of  harmonists 
that  these  apostles  returned  from  this  neighbourhood  of  lake 
Tiberias  to  Jerusalem,  and  witnessed  the  final  ascension  from 
Bethany ;  in  flagrant  defiance,  however,  of  the  Gospel  that  records 
that  ascension. 

As  there  were  obviously  considerable  intervals  between  the 
various  re -appearances  of  Jesus,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he 
again  dwelt  on  our  planet.  It  seems  natural  to  think  that  he 
ascended  to  heaven  and  descended  to  earth  on  each  occasion. 

The  chief  difficulty  we  experience,  in  following  these  occur- 
rences, is  the  resumption  of  his  body  by  Jesus.  We  have 
seen  how  Jesus  resumed  his  actual  "flesh  and  bones"  in  the 
most  literal  way,  and  how  he  even  partook  of  food.  Whether  we 
ought  now  to  think  of  Jesus  as  still  retaining  his  human  body  or 
as  being  now  pure  spirit  free  from  materialistic  surroundings,  we 
are  unable  to  gather.  That  Jesus  still  bears  about  with  him  the 
body  he  animated  whilst  on  earth  is  to  us  a  very  baffling  conception. 
It  feels  a  very  formidable  addition  to  the  Trinity  of  a  highly 
impracticable  kind. 

With  this  verse,  Reader,  we  finally  part  from  these  apostles. 
Grieved,  sincerely  grieved,  we  are  that  we  cannot  carry  away  a 
better  estimate  of  these  men  than  the  one  left  by  them  upon  our 
mind.  Every  reader  likes  to  close  a  history  with  as  kindly  a 
feeling  to  and  as  good  an  estimate  of  the  personages  thereof  as 
is  possible.  But  we  have  no  choice  but  to  own  that  we  close  this 
Gospel  history  with  a  most  unpleasant  memory  of  these  twelve 
companions  of  Jesus. 

Of  men  who  quarrelled  at  the  last  supper;  who  fell  asleep  again 
and  again  in  the  garden ;  who  took  to  flight  when  their  master  was 
arrested ;  who  kept  away  whilst  he  was  tried ;  and  who  scouted 
the  news  of  his  resurrection,  it  is  not  possible  for  even  Christians 
to  profess  any  great  personal  esteem.  Hence  it  is  common  to  find 
in  Christian  literature  the  view  expressed  that  the  grandeur  of  their 
leader  was  made  more  manifest  in  the  weakness  of  these  disciples; 
that  human  weakness  illustrated  the  divine  strength.  From  such 
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a  view,  not  a  very  elevating  one  in  any  of  its  senses,  we  utterly 
dissent ;  like  much  other  supposed  piety  it  is  not  honouring,  and 
its  effect  is  really  the  opposite  of  the  one  imagined. 

Of  the  dead  apostle  and  the  grounds  of  his  selection  nothing 
further  need  here  be  said.  In  the  eleven  we  take  leave  of  in 
this  verse,  apart  from  their  backslidings  altogether,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discern  any  natural  or  positive  qualities  which  led  to 
their  being  chosen.  They  were  ignorant,  superstitious,  all  of 
one  particular  class,  further  narrowed  by  much  blood-relationship; 
and  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  striking  or  admirable  quality  in  any 
one  of  them.  Jesus  afterwards  selected,  so  at  least  we  are  told, 
from  amongst  those  bitter  enemies,  the  Pharisees,  another  apostle 
of  a  very  different  type.  And  small  as  is  our  admiration  for  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  there  is,  at  any  rate,  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving some  grounds  of  his  selection.  But  the  twelve  apostles 
Jesus  personally  surrounded  himself  with  were  most  meagre 
individuals  in  every  sense ;  and  the  fact  that  they,  or,  at  any 
rate,  eleven  of  them,  are  now  sat  on  the  eleven  thrones  in  heaven 
promised  to  them,  does  not  alter  our  estimate  of  them  in  the  very 
least. 

In  the  interview  with  his  apostles  on  this  Gralilean  mountain 
Jesus  declared,  "All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 

18    And    Jesus    came  r 

and  spake  unto  them,      heaven  and  in  earth."     It  is  not  clear  what  we 

saying.    All    power    is 

giv^n  unto  me  in  heaven      ought  to  understand  by  this  statement.      As 

and  in  earth. 

Creator  of    heaven  and   earth    it    seems    that 

Jesus  must  always  have  possessed  this  power ;  and  yet  the 
phrase  seems  to  imply  the  bestowal  and  receipt  of  power  from  this 
time  onward. 

From  a  Christian  standpoint  the  history  of  our  earth  previous  to 
this  date  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  possession  by  Jesus  of  all 
power  therein.  But  is  the  subsequent  history  of  our  earth  any 
more  so  ?  The  personage  known  as  the  Prince  of  this  world  seems 
to  have  been  but  very  partially  dispossessed.  Even  the  most  ardent 
believer  in  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  must  admit  that  the  affairs  of 
our  planet  seem  to  have  remained  under  a  very  mixed  jurisdiction, 
and  for  a  long  time  were  very  considerably  worse  than  they  had 
been  previous  to  this  time.  For  the  millennium  that  followed  this 
declaration  of  Jesus  — including  a  very  noteable  event  in  Arabia — 
was  the  most  dismal  period  in  the  history  of  our  species.  And, 
when  after  that  long  period  of  faith  and  gloom,  light  began  to 
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dawn  and  spread  over  our  race,  that  light  did  not  come  from 
Judea  or  from  anything  ever  said  or  done  in  that  portion  of  our 
earth's  surface. 

Having  announced  to  them  his  possession  of  all  power  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  Jesus  went  on  to  bid  these  dis- 
and9  ISt'SnSkS;  ciples  to  go  and  « teach  all  nations."  The 
naS^heShe?,  and"  propagation  and  fate  of  the  true  religion  on  our 
HoiyGhoSt  and  °f  the  P^net  was  thus  left  to  the  self-same  outward 
methods  that  all  other  religions  have  also  used 
— the  methods  of  human  agency.  All  creeds  profess  to  have  the 
approval  and  the  co-operation  of  heaven;  but  in  spite  of  these  lofty 
claims  to  that  mighty  celestial  aid,  they  are  all  obviously  and 
painfully  dependent  for  their  maintenance  and  their  propagation 
upon  human  agency.  The  choice  of  such  humble,  slow,  and  lament- 
ably ineffective  means  for  achieving  an  end  he  has  in  view  and  is 
so  solicitous  to  accomplish,  on  the  part  of  an  omnipotent  being,  is  a 
mystery  to  the  human  understanding,  as  is  more  fully  and  conclu- 
sively shown  in  the  ill-advised  suggestions  and  conjectures  offered 
to  us  on  the  subject  by  the  more  ambitious  but  indiscreet  class  of 
theologians  and  apologists.  The  usual  Christian  view  of  this  sub- 
ject is  that  it  is  inscrutable.  Tf  by  inscrutable  be  meant  simply 
unintelligible,  we  quite  concur  in  such  a  view  of  the  use  of  tedious 
means  by  omnipotence  ;  but  in  some  of  the  shades  of  meaning 
given  to  the  word  inscrutable  we  are  entirely  unable  to  agree  in 
the  application  thereto  of  that  word,  and  especially  do  we  here 
demur  to  the  familiar  connotation  of  the  word  inscrutable  which 
implies  unsearchable  wisdom,  as  in  the  hands  of  theologians  as 
applied  to  the  ways  of  providence  it  is  made  to  do. 

Jesus  himself,  as  we  know,  was  not  sent  but  unto  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  He  did  not  honour  a  Gentile  nation 
with  a  personal  visit,  for  the  visit  to  Egypt  had  no  connection 
with  any  missionary  purpose,  its  object  being  solely  to  get  away 
from  Bethlehem  for  a  time. 

The  dispensing  of  the  children's  bread  to  the — we  will  say 
heathen  —was  thus  left  to  the  instrumentality  of  these  eleven 
apostles ;  an  intrumentality  which  does  not  make  us  feel  inordi- 
nately nattered. 

These  disciples  were  not  only  to  teach  the  peoples  they  went  to, 
but  were  also  to  baptize  them.  In  this  ceremony  we  own,  Reader, 
to  having  no  faith  whatever.  Some  three  years  previous  to  this, 
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the  Baptist  had  baptized  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea  with  confessing 
of  sins.  To  how  little  purpose  all  this  baptizing  had  been,  not 
only  this  Gospel  record,  but  also  the  subsequent  history  of  that 
doomed  city,  and  land,  and  people,  fully  shows  us.  And  we  are 
sorry  to  be  compelled  to  add  that  the  inefficacy  of  this  process  is 
now  only  too  manifest  in  the  cases  of  most  baptized  people  personally 
known  to  ourselves.  How  many  of  us  who  underwent  this 
ceremony  on  our  appearance  in  the  world  are  obliged  to  own  that 
it  has  not  had  the  effect  it  was  intended  to  have !  Whether  the 
Christians  who  adjourn  the  process  of  baptism  to  a  later  period  in 
life  are  able  to  trace  its  efficacious  results  more  clearly  we  cannot 
say. 

It  is  natural   to  suppose  that  in  their  constant  companionship 

with  our  Creator  for  a  number  of  years  these 

20  Teaching  them  to  J 

observe  all  things  what-  eleven    must    have    heard    much   that    is    not 

soever     I     have     com-  ,.     , 

manded  you :  and,  lo,  I  disclosed   to    US    111    these    (jrOSpeiS  ;     though    in 

am    with    you    alway,  ,,     .                                      ,  .                   ,     .        ,,        .    , 

even  unto  the  end  of  the  their   recorded    teachings    and    in    the    letters 

written  by  three  of  these  disciples  there  is  no 

additional  information  of  any  material  kind  made  known  to  us. 
Christians  will  probably  say  that  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  himself 
recorded  in  these  Gospels  there  is  amply  sufficient  for  us,  and  that 
no  augmentation  was  needed  or  desirable ;  a  view  with  which, 
though  on  different  grounds,  we  in  the  main  entirely  concur. 

Unhappily,  Reader,  the  practical  difficulty  on  this  subject  is,  and 
has  always  been,  to  determine  what  the  "  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you  "  do  teach.  What  is  Christianity  ?  What 
does  it  teach  ?  What  does  it  require  of  men  ?  Controversial 
questions  indeed.  Alas  !  no  man  and  no  body  of  men  have  ever  given 
or  ever  can  give  clear  answers  to  these  questions.  No  answers 
have  ever  been  or  can  be  given  that  would  not  be  traversed  and 
challenged  even  by  large  bodies  of  Christians  themselves.  Ever 
since  Christianity  made  its  appearance  in  the  world  down  to  this  very 
day,  there  have  been  and  are  being  taught  in  its  name  not  incon- 
gruities only  but  also  antagonisms  of  the  most  fundamental  kind. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this;  for  as  these  Gospels,  if  correct, 
abundantly  show  us,  they  were  also  taught  by  Jesus  himself. 

A  very  characteristic  sentence  brings  this  Gospel  to  a  close. 
" With  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  The  "with 
you  "  and  the  "  end  of  the  world  "  in  this  phrase  need  much  mental 
adjusting  in  order  to  cohere.  Some  conjectural  addition  to  the 
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former  words,  or  some  figurative  understanding  of  the  latter  is 
necessary  to  that  end.  The  first  of  these  courses  is  usually  adopted 
and  the  successors  of  these  apostles  taken  as  implied  in  the  words 
"with  you."  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  supposition  when 
we  remember  that  Jesus  had  already  promised  to  be  with  any  "  two 
or  three  "  gathered  together  in  his  name. 

The  tracing  of  divine  guidance  in  human  history,  both  before 
and  since  the  time  of  Jesus,  is  not  a  cheering  study.  It  is  only 
during  the  last  four  centuries,  since  the  freedom  of  the  human 
mind  has  been  asserted  and  obtained,  and  since  man,  gradually 
discarding  supposed  celestial  guidances,  which  led  him  only  into 
ignorance  and  gloom,  began  to  trust  to  and  freely  exert  his  own 
faculties,  his  own  research,  and  his  own  wisdom,  that  the  history 
of  humanity  has  been  so  encouraging. 

Exhilarating  indeed  is  this  record  of  what  man  has  done  for 
himself.  How  by  the  exertion  of  his  own  powers,  his  own  search- 
ings,  and  his  own  experiments  he  has  come  to  know  so  much  of  that 
Nature,  and  that  Universe  which  all  the  celestialisms  had  not  only 
obscured  from  him,  but  had  in  their  petty  way  ignominiously  dis- 
torted to  him ;  and  how  by  these  same  powers  of  his  own,  man  has 
made  practical  discoveries  and  devised  marvellous  inventions  which 
have  alleviated,  enlarged,  and  in  some  respects  almost  trans- 
formed the  conditions  of  human  existence,  is  an  ennobling  narrative 
indeed. 

JSTot  less  glorious  is  the  record  of  what  human  wisdom,  and  that 
virtue  which,  with  a  just  pride  we  term  humanity,  have  in  these 
latter  centuries  accomplished  for  us  in  other  ways.  How  they 
have  removed  from  amongst  us  one  scourge  after  another,  and 
liberated  us  from  one  burden  after  another  on  the  human  mind 
and  the  human  heart — burdens  not  seldom,  nay  often,  placed  there 
by  those  very  religions  which  profess  to  befriend  us ;  and  how 
from  one  generation  to  another  by  the  efforts  of  noble  thinkers 
better  ideals  are  held  up  to  us,  which,  though  slowly,  are  yet  ever 
surely  more  and  more  realized — all  these  things  are  gladdening 
and  elevating  beyond  measure. 

When  from  this  history  we  tnrn  to  the  history  of  the  religions 
barrenness  of  all  the  achievements  and  blessings  we  have  just 
dwelt  upon,  and  not  seldom  even  shameful  resistance  to  them  con- 
front us,  whilst  not  barrenness,  but,  alas !  fertility  in  the  produc- 
tion of  strifes  and  alienations,  external  and  internal,  presents  itself  ; 
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and  last,  but  not  least,  all  the  forms  of  good  which  are  adopted 
and  enjoined  by  the  various  religions  we  see  avowedly  inculcated 
and  pursued  not  for  their  own  sake,  or  for  nian's  sake,  but  for 
ulterior,  selfish,  and  most  mercenary  objects  and  purposes. 

And  if,  leaving  other  things,  we  reflect  upon  the  history  of  that 
household  of  Christian  faith  where  the  divine  guidance  of  Jesus  would 
seem  to  be  most  naturally  and  clearly  sought  for  and  found,  a  very 
sorrowful  record  and  a  very  painful  spectacle  are  brought  to  memory 
and  to  sight.  What  a  contemplation  of  the  internal  history  of  the 
Christian  faith  may  be  to  those  who  hold  it  we  do  not  know.  To 
outsiders  anything  more  lamentable  and  humbling  could  not  be 
pictured.  If  the  history  and  the  spectacle  presented  to  us  by  that 
household  of  faith  be'  illustrative  of  celestial  wisdom  and  pro- 
fundity, we  may  well  shun  that  divine  examplar,  and  continue  to 
cling  to  those  humble  but  worthy  and  honest  human  processes 
which  have  proved  so  reliable  and  so  fruitful  in  blessed  results. 

Our  task,  Reader,  is  now  ended.  How  it  has  been  performed  it 
is  not  for  us  to  judge.  We  are  very  conscious  of  many  faults 
and  many  shortcomings  in  our  work,  and  there  are  in  it  doubtless 
also  many  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  Where  what  we  have 
written  is  wrong  and  mistaken,  as  we  cannot  doubt  it  often  may 
be,  it  will  be  for  others  to  show  our  errors,  and  in  that  end  we 
earnestly  wish  them  complete  success. 

But  amid  the  many  defects  and  failings  of  this  book,  of  which 
we  are  very  cognizant,  we  are  also  conscious  and  have  a  clear  and 
firm  feeling  that  we  have  been  faithful  to  its  prime  purpose  of 
recording  the  plain,  candid,  and  honest  thoughts  this  Gospel 
matter  has  produced  in  us. 

To  us,  also,  it  has  ever  felt  that  such  a  purpose,  with  us  or  with 
anyone,  and  with  this  or  with  any  subject,  is  a  worthy  and  a 
righteous  one,  and  one  that  is  nowhere  so  much  needed  as  with  a 
religion ;  for  on  no  other  subject  the  world  over  does  there  exi.sb 
so  much  nominal,  unreal,  and  insincere  acquiescence.  Our  con- 
viction is  also  strong  that  to  faithfully  speak  forth  honest  thoughts 
cannot  either  in  religion  or  in  anything  else  be  otherwise  in  the 
end  than  useful  and  beneficial. 

Precious  as  truth  is  in  all  things  whatsoever,  it  is  supremely 
precious  in  the  matter  of  religion.  If  there  be  a  true  religion,  to 
find  it  and  to  embrace  it  is  an  object  with  all  men  of  surpassing 
concern.  On  the  other  hand,  religious  delusion  dwarfs  all  other 
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delusions,  and  to  help  to  free  men  from  it  is  the  greatest  service 
and  boon  that  can  be  conferred  upon  mankind. 

On  any  supposition  whatever  our  race  in  the  main  are  and  have 
ever  been  the  victims  of  false  religions.  That  appalliug  fact  may 
of  itself  well  make  us  ask  ourselves,  Can  there  possibly  be  a  true 


one 


To  that  momentons  inquiry  we  have  here,  Reader,  made  our 
little  contribution.  May  it  in  its  humble  way  help  to  answer  that 
great  question  truthfully. 
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